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Dear  Reader: 

Enclosed  for  your  review  and  comment  is  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Draft 
RMP/EIS).  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  considers  and  analyzes  four  alternatives  that  address  future  management  of  approximately 
900,000  acres  of  federal  surface  and  1.3  million  acres  of  federal  mineral  estate  in  southwest  Montana  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  Dillon  Field  Office,  with  Alternative  B  identified  as  the  agency’s  preferred  alternative. 
While  a  preferred  alternative  has  been  identified,  a  final  decision  has  not  been  made.  The  final  decision,  which  will  be 
documented  in  a  Record  of  Decision,  will  be  made  only  after  consideration  of  the  comments  received  on  the  Draft  RMP/ 
EIS  and  after  a  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  has  been  released.  Additional  copies  of  the  document  may  be  obtained  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  Dillon  Field  Office  or  from  the  website  at  www.mt.blm.gov/dfo/rmp. 

Your  review  and  comments  are  needed  at  this  time  to  ensure  that  your  concerns  are  adequately  addressed  in  the  planning 
process.  The  public  review  period  for  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  90  calendar  days  and  will  begin  with  publication  of  the  Notice 
of  Availability  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Additional  information  on  public 
meeting  dates  and  times  to  discuss  the  plan  and  provide  comment  will  be  released  via  the  RMP  Update  Newsletter  and  news 
media  after  publication  of  the  EPA  notice.  Written  comments  should  be  sent  to  the  Dillon  RMP  Team,  1005  Selway  Drive, 
Dillon,  Montana  59751,  or  via  email  to  MT_Dillon_RMP@blm.gov.  All  comments  will  be  fully  considered  and  evaluated 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Proposed  RMP  and  Final  EIS,  and  all  substantive  comments  will  be  addressed. 

Comments  will  be  most  useful  if  they  are  specific,  mention  particular  pages  where  appropriate,  and  address  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

•  Inaccuracies  or  discrepancies  in  information 

•  Identify  new  information  that  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  analysis 

•  Identify  new  impacts,  alternatives,  or  mitigation  measures 

•  Make  suggestions  for  improving  management  direction 

Comments,  including  name  and  street  addresses  of  respondents,  will  be  available  for  public  review  at  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  during  regular  business  hours  between  7:45  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  except  holidays,  and  may 
be  published  as  part  of  the  Final  EIS.  You  may  request  confidentiality  if  you  are  commenting  as  an  individual,  but  you  must 
state  this  prominently  at  the  beginning  of  your  written  comments.  Such  requests  will  be  honored  to  the  extent  allowed  by 
law.  Anonymous  comments  will  not  be  considered.  All  submissions  from  organizations  and  businesses,  and  from  individu¬ 
als  identifying  themselves  as  representatives  or  officials  of  organizations  or  businesses,  will  be  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  in  their  entirety. 

We  appreciate  your  help  in  this  planning  effort  and  look  forward  to  your  continued  interest  and  participation.  For  additional 
information  or  clarification  regarding  this  document  or  the  planning  process,  please  contact  Renee  Johnson,  RMP  Project 
Manager,  at  (406)  683-8016. 
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Responsible  Agencies: 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Lead  Agency) 

Beaverhead  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Madison  County  (Cooperating  Agency) 

Draft  (X)  Final  (  ) 

Type  of  Action:  Administrative  (X)  Legislative  (  ) 

Abstract:  This  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  describes  and  analyzes 
four  alternatives  for  managing  the  public  lands  and  resources  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s 
Dillon  Field  Office  and  located  in  southwestern  Montana  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  counties.  These  alternatives 
are:  Alternative  A  (continuation  of  current  management,  or  the  “no  action”  alternative);  Alternative  B  (the  agency 
preferred  alternative)  and  Alternatives  C  and  D.  Major  RMP  issues  include  upland  and  riparian  management, 
forest  and  woodlands  management,  noxious  weeds,  sage  grouse  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  conservation,  com¬ 
mercial  uses,  proposed  ACEC  designations,  Wild  and  Scenic  River  suitability  findings,  and  travel  management 
designations. 

Comments  on  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  must  be  received  within 
90  days  from  publication  of  the  Notice  of  Availability  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  close  of  the 
comment  period  will  be  announced  in  news  releases,  newletters,  and  on  the  RMP  website  at  www.mt.blm.gov/dfo/ 
rmp. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Renee  Johnson,  RMP  Project  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Dillon  Field  Office 

1005  Selway  Drive 

Dillon,  Montana  59725 

Telephone  commercial:  (406)  683-8016 

Telephone  toll-free:  (877)  521-2889 

FAX:  (406)  683-2970 

email:  MT_Dillon_RMP@blm.gov 


READER’S  GUIDE 

Preparation  of  this  document  was  guided  by  BLM  planning 
regulations  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and  federal  environ¬ 
mental  policy  under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  of  1969.  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  primarily  focuses  on 
eight  planning  issues  and  the  decisions  needed  to  resolve 
them.  The  issues  were  identified  through  public  scoping, 
concerns  raised  to  BLM  staff  in  interactions  with  public  land 
users,  and  resource  management  concerns  of  the  BLM  and 
cooperating  agencies.  The  eight  issues  are: 

•  Riparian  and  Upland  Vegetation  Management 

•  Forest  and  Woodland  Management 

•  Noxious  Weeds 

•  Sage  Grouse  and  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Conserva¬ 
tion 

•  Commercial  Uses 

•  ACECs 

•  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

•  Travel  Management 

Other  management  concerns  are  addressed  in  the  RMP,  but 
did  not  drive  the  formulation  of  the  alternatives.  To  assist 
agency  decision-makers  and  the  general  public  in  choosing 
appropriate  solutions  to  the  planning  issues,  four  alterna¬ 
tives  or  combinations  of  management  options  are  proposed 
and  their  impacts  evaluated.  The  alternatives  were  limited 
to  those  that  span  a  reasonable  and  implementable  way  of 
managing  public  lands  and  federal  minerals,  while  offering 
a  broad  range  options. 

DOCUMENT  FORMAT 

The  format  of  this  RMP/EIS  is  based  on  BLM  guidance 
issued  in  2001  that  is  meant  to  provide  a  common  look  and 
feel  to  RMP  planning  documents  being  prepared  by  BLM 
across  the  west.  Five  main  sections  are  used  throughout  the 
organization  of  the  document: 

•  Resources 

•  Resource  Uses 

•  Fire  Management 

•  Special  Designations 

•  Social  and  Economic  Considerations 

Each  of  these  five  sections  is  then  split  into  subsections  of 
resources,  resource  uses,  or  program  areas  that  are  presented 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Summary 

The  Summary  provides  an  overview  of  discussions  that  are 
detailed  in  the  full  document  and  serves  as  a  synopsis  of  the 


planning  process  and  the  alternative  proposals  and  poten¬ 
tial  environmental  consequences  resulting  from  that  pro¬ 
cess. 

Chapter  1  (Introduction) 

This  chapter  contains  background  information  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  information  that  is 
presented  in  the  rest  of  the  document.  There  are  nine  main 
sections  in  Chapter  1,  which  include  the  Introduction,  Pur¬ 
pose  and  Need  for  the  Plan,  Planning  Area  and  Map,  Scoping 
and  Issues,  Planning  Criteria  and  Legislative  Constraints, 
Planning  Process,  Related  Plans,  Policy  and  Overall  Vision. 

Chapter  2  (Alternatives) 

This  chapter  provides  the  description  of  management  sce¬ 
narios  proposed  for  the  next  20  years.  This  chapter  uses  the 
five  section  organization  and  includes  a  narrative  section 
followed  by  two  tables.  The  first  table  compares  the  alter¬ 
native  proposals;  the  second  table  compares,  in  a  summa¬ 
rized  fashion,  the  impacts  of  implementing  the  alternatives. 

Chapter  3  (Affected  Environment) 

This  chapter  provides  background  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  resources,  resource  uses,  and  program  areas  adminis¬ 
tered  by  BLM  that  could  be  impacted  by  plan  decisions  and 
describes  their  condition  and  trend.  This  chapter  is  orga¬ 
nized  with  the  same  structure  as  Chapter  2.  Each  section 
begins  with  a  list  of  relevant  authorities  and  policies  which 
guide  management  of  the  resource  or  program  area.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  cited  laws  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Chapter  4  (Environmental  Consequences) 

This  chapter  describes  the  projected  impacts  and  changes 
that  would  result  with  implementation  of  each  of  the  alter¬ 
natives.  The  chapter  is  organized  by  alternative  and  uses 
the  same  five  section  format  as  Chapters  2  and  3.  While 
details  of  the  impacts  are  provide  in  this  chapter,  the  sum¬ 
mary  table  of  impacts  is  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2. 

Chapter  5  (Consultation  and  Coordination) 

This  chapter  includes  a  description  of  public  involvement 
opportunities  and  collaborative  processes,  lists  of  agencies, 
and  organizations  receiving  the  document,  and  identifies  the 
preparers  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 

Other  Information 

Tables  and  Figures  have  been  included  throughout  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  display  and  summarize  pertinent  information.  Acre¬ 
ages  displayed  in  this  document  should  be  considered  ap- 


proximations  even  when  displayed  to  the  nearest  acre.  Most 
acreages  were  calculated  from  GIS  coverages  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  may  not  match  acres  provided  in  prior  published  docu¬ 
ments  that  contained  calculations  from  master  title  plats  or 
other  base  data.  For  example,  acres  calculated  for  Wilder¬ 
ness  Study  Areas  and  reported  in  the  1991  Montana  State¬ 
wide  Wilderness  Study  Area  report  vary  from  the  GIS  cal¬ 
culated  acres  for  those  same  areas.  In  other  instances,  acres 
have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  100  acres  as  analysis  was 
completed.  These  rounded  figures  should  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  approximations.  The  data  used  throughout  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  for  land  use  planning  purposes  and  not  necessarily 
for  actual  on-the-ground  implementation.  The  precision  af¬ 
forded  by  GIS  calculation  does  not  reflect  project  level  ac¬ 
curacy.  Acreage  figures  provided  in  this  document  for  land 


use  plan  analysis  purposes  will  be  refined  as  subsequent 
site  specific  analysis  is  conducted. 

Appendices  are  lettered  and  organized  by  topic  and  included 
in  a  separate  volume  for  easy  reference.  Each  appendix  may 
contain  several  pieces  of  information  related  to  the  appen¬ 
dix  topic.  A  table  of  contents  is  provided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lengthier  appendices. 

Maps  have  also  been  included  in  a  separate  volume  for  easy 
reference  and  are  numbered  sequentially  based  on  their  first 
reference  within  the  document.  Maps  related  to  Appendix 
material  are  included  and  referenced  within  each  appendix 
and  are  not  numbered  with  the  RMP  document  maps. 


ACRONYMS 


ACEC 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

MRWA 

Montana  Riparian- Wetland  Association 

AMP 

Allotment  Management  Plan 

MTDEQ 

Montana  Department  of  Environmental 

ARS 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Quality 

BCR 

Bird  Conservation  Region 

MTNHP 

Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 

BDNF 

Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest 

NE 

No  Effect 

BLM 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

NEPA 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

BMP 

Best  Management  Practice 

NF 

Non  Functional 

BOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

NLAA 

Not  Likely  to  Adversely  Affect 

C&MU 

Classification  and  Multiple  Use 

NOI 

Notice  of  Intent 

CDT 

Continental  Divide  Trail 

NPS 

National  Park  Service 

CEQ 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

NRCS 

Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

CFR 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

Service  (formerly  Soil  Conservation 

CRMW 

Center  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  West 

Service) 

DEQ 

Department  of  Environmental  Quality 

NWR 

National  Wildlife  Refuge 

DFC 

Desired  Future  Condition 

OHV 

Off-highway  vehicle 

DFO 

Dillon  Field  Office 

OPA 

Outfitter  Permit  Area 

DNRC 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

ORV 

Outstandingly  remarkable  value 

Conservation 

PFC 

Proper  Functioning  Condition 

DOI 

Department  of  the  Interior 

PSQ 

Probable  Sale  Quantity 

EIS 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

R&PP 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 

EO 

Executive  Order 

RAC 

Resource  Advisory  Council 

EPA 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

RMP 

Resource  Management  Plan 

ESA 

Endangered  Species  Act 

ROD 

Record  of  Decision 

ESR 

Emergency  Site  Rehabilitation 

ROW 

Right-of-way 

FAR 

Functioning-at-Risk 

SHPO 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office 

FO 

Field  Office 

SMZ 

Streamside  Management  Zone 

FORVIS 

Forest  Vegetation  Inventory  System 

SO 

State  Office 

FS 

Forest  Service 

SRMA 

Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

FMZ 

Fire  Management  Zone 

SSS 

Special  Status  Species 

FWP 

Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 

TMDL 

Total  Maximum  Daily  Load 

HMP 

Habitat  Management  Plan 

USDA 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

IDT/ID  Team 

Interdisciplinary  Team 

ture 

IB 

Information  Bulletin 

USDI 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interioi 

IM 

Instruction  Memorandum 

USFWS 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

KGRA 

Known  Geothermal  Resource  Area 

VRM 

Visual  Resource  Management 

LAA 

Likely  to  Adversely  Affect 

WCT 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 

LAU 

Lynx  Analysis  Unit 

WFSA 

Wildland  Fire  Situation  Analysis 

MCA 

Montana  Code  Annotated 

WMZ 

Western  Montana  Zone 

MCC 

Montana  Consensus  Council 

WO 

Washington  Office 

MFP 

Management  Framework  Plan 

WSA 

Wilderness  Study  Area 

MIST 

Minimum  Impact  Suppression  Tactics 

WUI 

Wildland  Urban  Interface 

MOU 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

WQRP 

Water  Quality  Restoration  Plan 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


HOW  TO  READ  THIS 
CHAPTER 

Chapter  4  presents  the  likely  impacts  to  the  human  and  natu¬ 
ral  environment  in  terms  of  environmental,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  that  are  projected  to  occur  from  imple¬ 
menting  the  alternatives  presented  in  Chapter  2.  Chapter  2 
also  provides  a  summary  comparison  of  the  impacts  in  table 
format  (see  Table  13).  Chapter  4  contains  nine  main  sec¬ 
tions: 

•  Introduction 

•  Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines 

•  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  A 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  B 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  C 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  D 

•  Cumulative  Impacts 

•  Irretrievable  and  Irreversible  Impacts 

•  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

The  Introduction  section  includes  definitions  of  the  types 
of  effects  that  will  be  projected  throughout  the  impact  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  terminology  used,  discusses  the  availability  of 
data,  and  identifies  the  BLM’s  Critical  Elements.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  the  analysis  assumptions  and  detailed 
description  of  impacts.  The  detailed  analysis  of  impacts  is 
organized  by  alternative,  then  by  resource.  Since  mitigation 
measures  and  standard  operating  procedures  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  alternatives  as  design  features,  many  impacts 
are  reduced  or  eliminated  up  front.  The  section  titled  Im¬ 
pacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives  describes  impacts  that 
will  not  vary  by  alternative.  These  impacts  are  not  discussed 
again.  Separate  sections  describing  cumulative  impacts,  ir¬ 
retrievable  and/or  irreversible  commitment  of  resources,  and 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

For  ease  of  reading,  analysis  shown  in  Alternative  A  may  be 
referenced  in  following  alternatives  with  such  statements 
as  “impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A”  or  “im¬ 
pacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A,  except  for  . . as 
applicable. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  analysis  of  impacts  associated  with  the  alternatives  is 
required  by  BLM  planning  regulations  and  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  implement¬ 
ing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  The 
analysis  presents  best  estimates  of  impacts.  As  required  by 
NEPA,  direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  effects  are  discussed. 


When  quantitative  information  is  available,  impacts  have 
been  calculated  primarily  through  GIS  applications.  Direct 
and  indirect  impacts  are  described  in  terms  of  duration  (short¬ 
term,  long-term),  intensity  (negligible,  minor,  moderate  or 
major),  and  context  (local,  regional,  national).  Definitions 
for  these  terms  are  provided  under  Types  of  Effects.  Since 
the  alternatives  generally  describe  overall  management  em¬ 
phasis,  the  environmental  consequences  are  most  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  comparative,  general  terms.  Separate  sections 
describing  cumulative  impacts,  irretrievable  and/or  irrevers¬ 
ible  commitment  of  resources,  and  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  are  then  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Impact  analyses  and  conclusions  are  based  on  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  team  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  the  planning  area, 
information  provided  by  experts  in  the  BLM  or  in  other 
agencies,  and  information  contained  in  pertinent  existing 
literature.  The  baseline  used  for  the  impact  analysis  is  the 
current  condition  or  situation  as  described  in  Chapter  3  (Af¬ 
fected  Environment).  Analysis  assumptions  have  also  been 
developed  to  help  guide  the  determination  of  effects  (see 
Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines ).  Since  the  Draft  RMP/ 
EIS  provides  a  broad  management  framework,  the  analysis 
in  this  chapter  represents  best  estimates  of  impacts  since 
exact  locations  of  development  or  management  are  often 
unknown.  Impacts  are  quantified  to  the  extent  practical  with 
available  data.  In  the  absence  of  quantitative  data,  best  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  provides  the  basis  for  the  impact  analy¬ 
sis. 


TYPES  OF  EFFECTS 

Direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  impacts  are  considered  in 
this  effects  analysis,  consistent  with  direction  provided  in 
40CFR  1502.16. 

Direct  impacts  are  caused  by  an  action  or  implementation 
of  an  alternative  and  occur  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Indi¬ 
rect  impacts  result  from  implementation  of  an  action  or  al¬ 
ternative,  but  are  usually  later  in  time  or  removed  in  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  reasonable  certain  to  occur.  Cumulative  im¬ 
pacts  result  from  activities  combined  with  past,  present  and 
future  actions  on  all  jurisdictions.  Cumulative  impacts  also 
result  from  individually  minor  but  collectively  significant 
actions  over  time.  Past  and  present  impacts  are  reflected  in 
the  existing  conditions  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties,  Montana. 

Actions  anticipated  over  the  next  20  years  on  all  lands  in 
the  planning  area,  including  private,  State  (FWP  and  DNRC) 
and  Federal  (USFS,  BOR,  NPS,  USFWS)  ownerships,  have 
been  considered  in  the  analysis  to  the  extent  reasonable  and 
possible.  This  analysis  is  provided  for  each  resource/pro¬ 
gram  area  and  is  general  because  decisions  about  other  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  planning  area  would  be  made  by  many  public 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  prepared  this 
Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  and  environmen¬ 
tal  impact  statement  (EIS)  to  provide  direction  for  manag¬ 
ing  public  lands  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office  (DFO)  and 
to  analyze  the  environmental  effects  resulting  from  imple¬ 
menting  the  alternatives  addressed  in  this  Draft  RMP. 

The  planning  area  considered  in  this  document  includes 
approximately  901,226  acres  in  southwestern  Montana  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  DFO  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  coun¬ 
ties  (Map  1,  oversized).  Approximately  1,339,296  acres  of 
federal  mineral  estate  are  also  covered  by  this  document. 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  counties  also  contain  lands  man¬ 
aged  by  other  federal  agencies,  state  land,  and  private  land, 
but  management  measures  outlined  in  the  Draft  RMP  apply 
only  to  BLM-managed  land  in  the  planning  area,  or  to  fed¬ 
eral  mineral  estate  under  BLM  jurisdiction  that  may  lie  be¬ 
neath  other  surface  ownerships;  no  measures  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  private,  state,  or  federal  lands. 

The  RMP  was  prepared  using  BLM’s  planning  regulations 
and  guidance  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  An  EIS  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  this  document  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA),  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  for  imple¬ 
menting  NEPA  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  1 500- 1508), 
and  requirements  of  BLM’s  NEPA  Handbook  1790-1. 

PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  RMP  is  being  prepared  to  provide  the  Dillon  Field  Of¬ 
fice  with  a  comprehensive  framework  for  managing  lands 
in  the  planning  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM.  The 
purpose  of  an  RMP  is  to  provide  a  public  document  that 
specifies  overarching  management  policies  and  actions  on 
these  lands.  Implementation  level  planning  and  site-specific 
projects  are  then  completed  in  conformance  with  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  RMP.  The  RMP  is  needed  to  update  the 
Management  Framework  Plan  approved  in  1979,  and  to 
provide  a  land  use  plan  consistent  with  evolving  law,  regu¬ 
lation,  and  policy. 

VISION 

Comments  received  during  scoping  represented  a  broad 
range  of  desires  expressed  by  both  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations.  These  same  desires  were  expressed  by  the  planning 
team  during  discussion  of  management  of  public  lands  in 
the  planning  area.  As  a  result,  the  following  vision  state¬ 


ments  provide  the  underlying  vision  for  management  of 

BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area. 

/ 

Within  the  capability  of  the  resources: 

•  Sustain  and  where  necessary  restore  the  health  and  di¬ 
versity  of  forest,  rangeland,  aquatic,  and  riparian  eco¬ 
systems, 

•  Support  a  sustainable  flow  of  benefits  in  consideration 
of  the  social  and  economic  systems  of  southwest  Mon¬ 
tana,  and 

•  Provide  diverse  recreational  and  educational  opportu¬ 
nities. 


DECISIONS  TO  BE  MADE 

Land  use  plan  decisions  are  made  on  a  broad  scale  and  guide 
subsequent  site-specific  implementation  decisions.  The  RMP 
will  make  the  following  types  of  decisions  to  establish  di¬ 
rection  for  the  planning  area: 

•  establish  resource  goals,  objectives,  and  desired  future 
conditions 

•  describe  actions  to  achieve  goals,  objectives,  and  de¬ 
sired  future  conditions 

•  make  land  use  allocations 

•  identify  land  adjustment  categories 

All  management  under  any  of  the  alternatives  would  com¬ 
ply  with  state  and  federal  regulations,  laws,  standards,  and 
policies.  A  list  of  legal  authorities  is  provided  in  Appendix 
A,  and  authorities  are  listed  by  program  area  at  the  front  of 
each  section  in  Chapter  3.  Additionally  management  ac¬ 
tions  under  all  alternatives  would  meet  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health.  Each  alternative  considered  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  allows  for  some  level  of  support  of  all  resources 
present  in  the  planning  area.  The  alternatives  are  designed 
to  provide  general  management  guidance  in  most  cases. 
Specific  projects  for  any  given  area  or  resource  will  be  de¬ 
tailed  in  future  activity  plans  or  site  specific  proposals  and 
additional  NEPA  analysis  and  documentation  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  needed. 

After  the  comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  are  reviewed, 
the  responsible  officials  can  decide  to: 

•  Select  one  of  the  alternatives  analyzed 

•  Modify  an  alternative  (for  example  combine  parts  of 
different  alternatives)  as  long  as  the  environmental  con¬ 
sequences  are  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS 

The  alternative  selected  for  implementation  will  be  presented 
in  a  Proposed  Plan/Final  EIS.  Upon  signature  of  a  Record 
of  Decision  following  a  30-day  protest  period  and  resolu- 
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tion  of  any  protests,  an  Approved  Plan,  including  an  imple¬ 
mentation  plan,  will  be  released. 

ISSUES 

A  planning  issue  is  a  major  controversy  or  dispute  regard¬ 
ing  management  of  resources  or  uses  on  the  public  lands 
that  can  be  addressed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  During  scoping, 
BLM  suggested  several  broad  categories  were  major  issues 
that  would  drive  the  development  of  the  planning  alterna¬ 
tives.  BLM  asked  the  public  to  comment  on  these  catego¬ 
ries,  and  to  provide  other  issues  or  concerns  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  development  of  the  RMP.  As  a  result,  the  Draft  RMP/ 
EIS  primarily  focuses  on  eight  planning  issues  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  needed  to  resolve  them.  The  issues  were  identified 
through  public  scoping,  concerns  raised  to  BLM  staff  in 
interactions  with  public  land  users,  and  resource  manage¬ 
ment  concerns  of  the  BLM  and  cooperating  agencies.  The 
eight  issues  are: 

ISSUE  1 

Riparian  and  Upland  Vegetation 
Management 

How  will  riparian  and  upland  vegetation  be  managed  to 
achieve  healthy  rangelands  and  provide  for  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat? 

ISSUE  2 

Forest  and  Woodland  Management 

How  will  forest  and  woodland  resources  be  managed  for 
forest  health  and  to  manage  fuel  loads ,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  commercial  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  ? 

ISSUE  3 

Noxious  Weeds 

How  will  noxious  weeds  be  controlled  on  public  lands ,  and 
what  conditions  will  apply  to  permitted  activities? 

ISSUE  4 

Sage  Grouse  and  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 
Conservation 

How  will  sage  grouse  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  conser¬ 
vation  strategies  be  applied  in  the  planning  area  and  how 
will  they  affect  other  public  land  uses? 

ISSUE  5 

Commercial  Uses 

What  level  of  commercial  or  other  authorized  use  should  be 
allowed  in  the  planning  area,  and  what  conditions  will  be 
applied  to  permitted  activities? 


ISSUE  6 

ACECs 

Which  areas,  if  any,  identified  as  potential  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs)  should  be  designated  and 
managed  as  ACECs?  How  should  they  be  managed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  relevant  and  important  values? 

ISSUE  7 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Should  any  eligible  rivers  be  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system? 

ISSUE  8 

Travel  Management 

How  should  travel  be  managed  to  provide  access  for  recre¬ 
ation,  commercial  uses,  and  general  enjoyment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  while  protecting  natural  and  cultural  resources? 

These  issues  drive  the  formulation  of  the  plan  alternatives 
and  addressing  them  has  resulted  in  the  range  of  manage¬ 
ment  options  across  the  plan  alternatives.  Additional  dis¬ 
cussion  on  each  issue  can  be  found  in  Chapter  1. 

ALTERNATIVES 

The  basic  goal  of  developing  alternatives  was  to  prepare 
different  combinations  of  management  to  address  issues  and 
to  resolve  conflicts  among  uses.  Alternatives  must  meet  the 
purpose  and  need;  must  be  reasonable;  must  provide  a  mix 
of  resource  protection,  use,  and  development;  must  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  issues;  and  must  meet  the  established  plan¬ 
ning  criteria.  Each  alternative  is  a  complete  land  use  plan 
that  provides  a  framework  for  multiple  use  management  of 
the  full  spectrum  of  resources,  resource  uses,  and  programs 
present  in  the  planning  area. 

Under  all  alternatives  the  BLM  will  manage  the  public  lands 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  BLM 
policy  and  guidance,  and  to  meet  the  Standards  for  Range- 
land  Health. 

Four  alternatives  were  developed  and  carried  forward  for 
detailed  analysis  in  the  Draft  RMP  EIS.  Alternative  A,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  current  management  (also  known  as  the  No 
Action  Alternative)  was  developed  using  available  inven¬ 
tory  data,  existing  planning  and  management  documents, 
policies  and  decisions,  and  established  land  use  allocations. 
Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  were  developed  with  input  from 
the  public  collected  during  scoping  and  focus  question  work¬ 
shops,  from  the  BLM  interdisciplinary  team,  and  with  sub¬ 
group  and  formal  recommendations  from  the  Western  Mon¬ 
tana  Resource  Advisory  Council  (RAC).  The  alternatives 
were  limited  to  those  that  span  a  reasonable  and 
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implementable  way  of  managing  public  lands  and  federal 
minerals,  while  still  offering  a  broad  range  of  management 
scenarios  to  be  evaluated. 

ALTERNATIVE  A 

Alternative  A  is  the  continuation  of  present  management, 
also  called  No  Action  Alternative.  This  alternative  would 
continue  present  management  practices  based  on  existing 
land  use  plans  and  other  management  decision  documents. 
Valid  decisions  contained  in  the  Dillon  Management  Frame¬ 
work  Plan  would  be  implemented  if  not  already  completed. 
Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulation  and  policy 
would  also  continue  to  be  implemented,  sometimes  super- 
ceding  provisions  of  the  Dillon  MFP.  The  current  levels, 
methods  and  mix  of  multiple  use  management  of  public  land 
in  the  planning  area  would  continue,  and  resource  values 
would  receive  attention  at  present  levels.  In  general,  most 
activities  would  be  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
few  uses  would  be  limited  or  excluded  as  long  as  land  health 
standards  could  be  met. 

ALTERNATIVE  B 

Alternative  B  emphasizes  a  moderate  level  of  protection, 
use,  restoration,  and  enhancement  of  resources  and  services. 
Constraints  to  protect  resources  would  be  implemented,  but 
would  be  less  restrictive  than  under  Alternative  C.  Alterna¬ 
tive  B  would  accommodate  a  higher  level  of  production  of 
food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services  through  the  use  of  public 
land  than  Alternative  C,  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Al¬ 
ternative  D.  Resource  values  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
would  be  restored  and  enhanced  using  a  variety  of  tools, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  Alternative  C.  Certain  geographic 
areas  containing  sensitive  resources  would  receive  focused 
management. 

This  alternative  represents  the  mix  and  variety  of  actions 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  BLM,  best  resolve  the  issues  and 
management  concerns  in  consideration  of  all  values  and 
programs,  and  is  thus  considered  BLM’s  Preferred  Alterna¬ 
tive.  This  alternative  includes  recommendations  made  to  the 
BLM  by  the  Western  Montana  RAC,  with  some  adjustments 
as  necessary  to  meet  policy  and  guidance. 

ALTERNATIVE  C 

Alternative  C  emphasizes  the  most  active  measures  to  en¬ 
hance  fish  and  wildlife  habitats.  Production  of  products  from 
vegetation  management  in  all  habitats  would  be  secondary 
to  restoring  healthy  forest,  upland  and  riparian  areas.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services  would  be  more 
constrained  than  in  Alternatives  B  or  D  and  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  areas,  uses  would  be  excluded  to  protect  sensi¬ 
tive  resources.  Under  this  alternative,  constraints  would  more 


often  be  applied  to  broad  habitats  rather  than  focusing  on 
specific  sensitive  resources  in  particular  geographic  areas. 
Management  provisions  under  this  alternative  would  accom¬ 
modate  undeveloped  and  non-motorized  recreation  activi¬ 
ties  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  alternatives. 

ALTERNATIVE  D 

Alternative  D  emphasizes  active  management  to  produce 
food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services,  and  includes  the  highest 
level  of  forest  and  woodland  treatments.  In  this  alternative, 
constraints  to  protect  sensitive  resources  would  tend  to  be 
implemented  in  specified  geographic  areas  rather  than  across 
the  planning  area.  This  alternative  maintains  current  levels 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  but  does  not  seek  to  increase 
those  habitats.  Developed  recreation  activities  would  be 
emphasized  in  Alternative  D.  Land  health  restoration  ac¬ 
tivities  would  focus  on  areas  that  would  also  provide  tan¬ 
gible  products. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONSEQUENCES 

Selection  of  Alternative  A,  the  No  Action  Alternative,  would 
maintain  the  current  rate  of  progress  in  meeting  land  health 
standards  and  protecting  resource  values.  It  would  allow 
for  use  levels  to  mostly  continue  at  current  levels  in  the 
same  places  in  the  planning  area,  with  adjustments  required 
in  order  to  meet  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  or  to  miti¬ 
gate  resource  concerns  in  compliance  with  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

Implementation  of  Alternative  B  would  allow  for  many  uses 
to  continue  but  could  constrain  certain  activities  in  order  to 
maintain  or  improve  land  health  conditions.  This  could  re¬ 
sult  in  short-term  impacts  to  local  economies  and  business, 
but  long-term  benefits  as  economies  and  businesses  adjust 
to  providing  for  services  related  to  improved  conditions. 

Alternative  C  would  have  the  least  potential  to  impact  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  resources  from  BLM  actions  and  would 
move  most  quickly  toward  restoration  of  riparian  areas,  but 
would  wield  the  greatest  potential  for  short-term  impact  to 
local  economies  and  businesses  that  depend  on  public  land 
for  resource  extraction.  Implementation  of  Alternative  C 
could  result  in  economic  benefits  from  non-motorized  rec¬ 
reational  activities  and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  habi¬ 
tats.  Less  aggressive  forest  treatments  under  this  alternative 
could  result  in  increase  fire  risk  in  certain  locations. 

Along  with  Alternative  A,  Alternative  D  offers  the  greatest 
potential  economic  benefits  on  a  local  scale  from  resource 
extraction,  but  would  result  in  greater  impacts  on  the  physi- 
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cal  and  biological  environment  than  actions  proposed  un¬ 
der  B  and  C.  Uses  would  generally  be  least  encumbered  by 
management  under  this  alternative,  though  legal  constraints 
would  still  be  applied. 

See  Table  5  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2  for  a  summary  of  poten¬ 
tial  impacts  by  alternative.  Detailed  descriptions  of  impacts 
of  the  four  alternatives  are  provided  in  Chapter  4,  along  with 
a  discussion  of  the  cumulative  impacts,  irretrievable  and 
irreversible  commitments  of  resources,  and  unavoidable 
adverse  impacts  of  the  alternatives. 

PREFERRED 

ALTERNATIVE 

Alternative  B  was  selected  as  the  preferred  alternative  based 
on  examination  of  the  following  factors: 

•  Balance  of  use  and  protection  of  resources 

•  Extent  of  the  environmental  impacts 

•  Incorporation  of  formal  recommendations  from  the 
Western  Montana  RAC 

This  alternative  was  chosen  because  it  best  resolves  the 
major  issues  while  providing  for  common  ground  among 
conflicting  opinions  as  well  as  multiple  use  of  public  lands 
in  a  sustainable  fashion.  In  the  opinion  of  BLM,  it  provides 
the  best  balance  of  resource  protection  and  use  within  legal 
constraints. 


PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

Public  involvement  has  been  an  integral  part  of  BLM’s  RMP 
effort.  In  order  to  engage  the  public  during  the  extended 
timeframes  involved  in  development  of  an  RMP,  newslet¬ 
ters  have  been  mailed  throughout  the  process  to  update  in¬ 
terested  parties  on  the  progress  of  the  planning  team  and 
stages  of  the  planning  process.  Five  open  houses  were  hosted 
by  BLM  during  initial  scoping  in  the  fall  of  2001,  and  an 
Information  Fair  was  held  in  the  spring  of  2002  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  public  with  current  data  and  information,  especially 
GIS  information,  to  be  used  in  the  plan.  All  resource  spe¬ 
cialists  on  the  planning  team  were  also  available  to  visit 
with  the  public,  answer  questions,  and  discuss  concerns  at 
the  Information  Fair.  Nine  additional  workshops  were  hosted 
by  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  and  the  Montana 
Consensus  Council  in  February  2003  to  hear  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  alternative  development  suggestions.  Reports  were 
released  during  plan  development  on  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
eligibility  (March  and  July  2002)  and  on  ACEC  findings  of 
relevance  and  importance  (November  2002). 

In  addition  to  public  involvement  opportunities,  three  sub¬ 
groups  were  convened  by  the  Western  Montana  RAC  to 
engage  in  collaborative  problem  solving  and  consensus 
based  decision-making  to  assist  BLM  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  three  issue  areas:  ACECs,  Travel  Management,  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  BLM  also  maintained  a  website 
and  toll-free  telephone  recordings  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  RMP  and  planning  process  to  those  interested. 

The  comment  period  on  this  Draft  RMP/EIS  will  extend  for 
90  days  following  publication  of  the  EPA’s  Notice  of  Avail¬ 
ability  in  the  Federal  Register.  After  comments  are  received 
they  will  be  evaluated.  Substantive  comments  could  lead  to 
changes  in  one  or  more  of  the  alternatives,  or  in  the  analysis 
of  environmental  consequences.  A  Proposed  RMP  and  Fi¬ 
nal  Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  then  be  completed 
and  released.  If  protests  are  received  on  the  Proposed  RMP/ 
FEIS,  they  will  be  reviewed  and  addressed  by  the  Director 
of  the  BLM  before  a  Record  of  Decision  and  Approved  Plan 
is  released. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HOW  TO  READ  THIS 
CHAPTER 

This  chapter  contains  background  information  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  information  that  is 
presented  in  the  rest  of  the  document.  There  are  nine  main 
sections  in  Chapter  1  including: 

•  Background 

•  Purpose  and  Need  for  the  Plan 

•  Planning  Area  Description 

•  Planning  Process 

•  Scoping  and  Issues 

•  Planning  Criteria  and  Legislative  Constraints 

•  Related  Plans 

•  Collaboration 

•  Overall  Vision 

The  identification  of  issues  in  the  Scoping  and  Issues  sec¬ 
tion  is  especially  critical  to  the  entire  planning  process  as 
these  major  issues  become  the  main  drivers  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  alternative  management  scenarios  presented  for  con¬ 
sideration. 


BACKGROUND 

On  August  9, 2001 ,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
issued  a  Notice  of  Intent  in  the  Federal  Register  to  prepare  a 
Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  and  associated  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  public  lands  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office  (DFO).  As  defined  by  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended,  the  “public  lands”  are  those  federally  owned  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  (for  example,  federally  owned  min¬ 
eral  estate)  that  are  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  specifically  through  the  BLM. 

The  approved  RMP  will  meet  the  BLM  statutory  require¬ 
ment  for  a  master  land  use  plan  as  mandated  by  Section  202 
of  FLPMA,  which  specifies  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
land  use  plan  consistent  with  multiple-use  and  sustained 
yield  objectives.  The  RMP/EIS  also  fulfills  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969,  as 
amended,  to  disclose  and  address  environmental  impacts  of 
proposed  major  federal  actions  through  a  process  that  in¬ 
cludes  public  participation  and  cooperation  with  other  agen¬ 
cies. 

BLM  is  the  lead  agency  in  preparing  the  RMP/EIS. 
Beaverhead  County  has  been  a  cooperating  agency  in  this 
effort  as  a  local  government  with  special  expertise  since 
October  2000.  Madison  County  became  a  cooperating 
agency  in  November  2002.  The  BLM  is  also  coordinating 


closely  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  (USDI)  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS) 
in  this  effort,  since  the  BLM  manages  federal  mineral  es¬ 
tate  beneath  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  planning 
area. 

PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR 
THE  PLAN 

Through  completion  of  an  RMP/EIS,  the  BLM  proposes  to 
provide  a  single,  comprehensive  land  use  plan  that  will  guide 
management  of  the  public  lands  and  interests  administered 
by  the  DFO  over  the  next  15-20  years. 

Current  management  of  these  public  lands  is  guided  by  the 
Dillon  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  (USDI-BLM 
1979).  The  MFP  has  been  formally  amended  three  times, 
and  the  need  for  a  fourth  amendment  had  been  identified  in 
the  late  1990s  for  oil  and  gas  leasing.  Since  its  approval, 
many  new  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  have  created  ad¬ 
ditional  considerations  that  affect  the  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  decisions  in  the  MFP  are 
no  longer  valid,  or  have  been  superseded  by  requirements 
that  did  not  exist  when  the  MFP  was  prepared.  Coupled  with 
new  issues  and  concerns  and  increasing  demands  on  certain 
resources  in  the  planning  area,  these  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment  policy  drive  the  need  for  an  inclusive,  comprehensive 
plan  that  provides  clear  direction  to  both  BLM  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

See  the  Planning  Process  section  for  a  description  of  BLM’s 
land  use  planning  process. 

PLANNING  AREA 
DESCRIPTION 

BLM  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
MONTANA/DAKOTAS 

In  the  late  1990s,  the  BLM  removed  the  middle  layer  (the 
District  Office)  from  its  management  structure.  As  a  result, 
the  Dillon  Resource  Area,  which  had  reported  to  the  Butte 
District,  was  renamed  the  Dillon  Field  Office  and  reports 
directly  to  the  Montana/Dakotas  State  Office.  The  manag¬ 
ers  in  each  of  the  field  offices  are  referred  to  as  Field  Man¬ 
agers  and  make  most  of  the  decisions  on  the  management 
of  public  lands  under  their  jurisdiction.  As  specified  under 
FLPMA,  land  use  plans  are  approved  by  the  State  Director 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  Field  Manager. 
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LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 
PLANNING  AREA 

The  DFO  is  responsible  for  managing  all  public  lands  in 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties,  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  12,380  acres  of  public  land  in  Beaverhead 
County  along  the  Big  Hole  River  managed  by  the  Butte  Field 
Office. 

The  Dillon  RMP  planning  area  includes  varied  and  inter¬ 
mingled  land  surface  ownerships  and  mineral  ownerships 
as  summarized  on  Tables  1  and  2. 


Decisions  in  the  RMP/EIS  will  apply  to  just  over  900,000 
acres  of  public  land  surface  estate  and  1.3  million  acres  of 
federal  subsurface  mineral  estate.  This  includes: 

•  all  surface  estate  administered  by  the  BLM’s  Dillon 
Field  Office 

•  federal  mineral  resources  managed  by  the  BLM  beneath 
private  or  State  surface  estate 

•  federal  mineral  estate  lying  beneath  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

•  federal  mineral  estate  lying  beneath  lands  administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 

The  RMP/EIS  will  not  make  decisions  for  the  surface  or 
mineral  estates  of  land  administered  by  the  BLM  Butte  Field 
Office  or  the  USD  A  Forest  Service,  or  for  private  or  State- 
owned  lands  and  minerals. 


Table  1 

Surface  Ownership/Administration  of  Lands  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties 


Ownership/ Administration 

Beaverhead  County 

Madison  County 

Acres 

Percent * 

Acres 

Percent* 

BLM  Dillon  Field  Office 

651,775 

18% 

249,451 

11% 

BLM  Butte  Field  Office 

12,380 

<1% 

0 

0 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

1,374,051 

39% 

806,362 

35% 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

39,231 

1% 

167 

<1% 

U.S.  National  Park  Service 

675 

<1% 

0 

0 

U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Service 

15,509 

<1% 

0 

0 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

4,749 

<1% 

0 

0 

State  of  Montana — FWP 

28,845 

<1% 

24,841 

1% 

State  of  Montana — DNRC 

324,902 

9% 

127,282 

5% 

Private 

1,076,288 

30% 

1,086,690 

47% 

Other 

16,755 

<1% 

8,707 

<1% 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3,545,160 

100% 

2,303,500 

100% 

*Percentages  rounded  to  nearest  one  percent. 


Table  2 

Federal  Minerals  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office  included  in  RMP  Decisions 

Type  of  Jurisdiction 

Beaverhead  County 

Madison  County 

Total  Acres 

BLM  Surface  and  Federal  Minerals 

644,036 

249,740 

893,776 

Private  and  State  Surface  and  Federal  Minerals 

276,535 

167,605 

444,140 

BOR  Surface  and  Federal  Minerals 

1,304 

0 

1,304 

ARS  Surface  and  Federal  Minerals 

15,490 

0 

15,490 

GRAND  TOTAL 

937,365 

417,345 

1,354,710 
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Map  1  (oversized)  shows  the  location  of  the  planning  area 
within  the  State  of  Montana  and  depicts  the  extent  of  fed¬ 
eral  surface  and  subsurface  lands  within  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties  that  will  be  covered  by  RMP  decisions. 

GEOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTING 

The  planning  area  lies  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
Montana,  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  Continental  Divide.  The  area  is  very  rural  in 
nature,  with  small  communities  scattered  throughout 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  counties.  Census  data  from  2000 
shows  Beaverhead  County  with  a  total  population  of  9,202 
and  Madison  County  with  a  total  population  of  6,851.  The 
larger  communities  of  Butte  (population  33,892)  and 
Bozeman  (population  27,509)  are  located  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  planning  area.  Interstate  15  provides  a  major 
north-south  travel  route  through  the  planning  area,  while 
Interstate  90  lies  just  north  of  the  planning  area,  providing 
an  east-west  travel  route.  See  the  Economic  and  Social  dis¬ 
cussion  under  the  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  section 
in  Chapter  3  of  this  document  for  additional  area  character¬ 
izations. 

The  majority  of  the  planning  area  lies  within  the  Beaverhead 
Mountains  section  of  the  Middle  Rocky  Mountains  prov¬ 
ince  as  described  by  Bailey  (Nesser  et  al.  1997).  Elevations 
range  from  4,500  feet  to  11,154  feet,  with  several  distinct 
mountain  ranges  spanning  the  planning  area.  These  include 
the  Beaverhead  Mountains,  the  Blacktails,  the  Centennials, 
the  Tendoys,  the  Gravellys,  the  Pioneers,  the  Rubys,  the 
Madison,  the  Tobacco  Roots,  and  the  Highlands. 

The  area  experiences  a  continental  climate  of  cold,  rela¬ 
tively  dry  winters  and  warm  dry  summers.  This  type  of  cool 
dry  climate  gives  rise  to  sagebrush-grassland  communities 
in  the  valleys  and  forests  at  higher  elevations.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  varies  from  50  inches  in  the  Pioneer 
Mountains  to  8  inches  in  some  of  the  drier  valley  areas. 
Most  of  the  planning  area  receives  8  to  1 6  inches,  with  most 
precipitation  coming  in  May  and  June.  Springs  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  uppermost  headwaters  of  the  entire  Missouri 
River  drainage  are  located  on  BLM  lands  administered  by 
the  DFO.  The  renowned  Beaverhead,  Big  Hole,  and  Madi¬ 
son  Rivers  drain  the  planning  area. 

PLANNING  PROCESS 

A  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  is  the  master  land 
use  plan  that  guides  the  management  of  public  lands  in  a 
particular  area  or  administrative  unit.  RMPs  are  usually  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  the  lands  administered  by  a  certain  field  of¬ 


fice.  An  approved  RMP  establishes  in  a  written  document 

the  following  items: 

•  Resource  condition  goals  and  objectives 

•  Allowable  resource  uses  and  related  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  use  to  be  maintained 

•  Land  areas  to  be  managed  for  limited,  restricted,  or 
exclusive  resource  uses  or  for  transfer  from  BLM  ad¬ 
ministration 

•  Program  constraints  and  general  management  practices 
and  protocols 

•  General  implementation  schedule  or  sequences 

•  Intervals  and  standards  for  monitoring  the  plan 

Preparation  of  an  RMP  involves  nine  interrelated  steps  as 

illustrated  in  Figure  1  and  described  in  Table  3. 


Figure  1 

BLM  Planning  Process 
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Table  3 

Steps  in  the  BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Process 

Step  1 

Identification 

of 

Issues 

This  planning  step  is  designed  to  identify  major  problems,  concerns,  or  opportunities  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  management  of  public  land  in  the  planning  area.  Issues  are  identified  by  the 
public,  the  BLM,  and  other  governmental  entities.  The  planning  process  is  then  focused  on 
resolving  the  planning  issues. 

Step  2 

Development 

of 

Planning  Criteria 

Planning  criteria  are  identified  to  guide  development  of  the  RMP  and  prevent  the  collection  of 
unnecessary  information  and  data. 

Step  3 

Collect 

And 

Compile 
Inventory  Data 

This  planning  step  involves  the  collation  and  collection  of  various  kinds  of  environmental, 
social,  economic,  resource,  and  institutional  data.  In  most  cases,  this  process  is  limited  to 
information  needed  to  address  the  issues.  The  data  required  for  land  use  planning  decisions  is 
usually  at  a  broader  scale  than  data  required  in  implementation  level  planning  and  analyses. 

Step  4 

Analysis 
of  the 

Management 

Situation 

This  step  calls  for  the  deliberate  assessment  of  the  current  situation.  It  identifies  the  way  lands 
and  activities  are  currently  managed  in  the  planning  area,  describes  conditions  and  trends 
across  the  planning  area,  identifies  problems  and  concerns  resulting  from  the  current  manage¬ 
ment,  and  identifies  opportunities  to  manage  these  lands  differently.  It  also  forms  the  basis  for 
the  “No  Action”  alternative. 

Step  5 
Formulate 

Alternatives 

During  this  step,  BLM  formulates  a  reasonable  range  of  alternatives  for  managing  resources  in 
the  planning  area.  Alternatives  include  a  continuation  of  current  management  (no  action) 
alternative  and  other  alternatives  that  strive  to  resolve  the  major  planning  issues  while 
emphasizing  different  management  scenarios.  Alternatives  usually  vary  by  the  amounts  of 
resource  production  or  protection  that  would  be  allowed,  or  in  the  emphasis  of  one  program 
area  over  another. 

Step  6 
Estimation 

of 

Effects 

This  step  involves  estimating  the  physical,  biological,  economic,  and  social  effects  of  imple¬ 
menting  each  alternative  in  order  to  provide  a  comparative  evaluation  of  impacts  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  CEQ  regulations  for  implementing  NEPA  (40  CFR  1500). 

Step  7 
Selection 

of 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Based  on  the  information  resulting  from  the  estimation  of  effects,  the  BLM  identifies  a 

Preferred  Alternative.  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  then  prepared  for  printing  and  distributed  for  a 

90  day  public  review. 

Step  8 
Selection 
of 

RMP 

Following  review  and  analysis  of  public  comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  BLM  makes 
adjustments  as  warranted  and  selects  a  proposed  RMP.  The  Proposed  RMP  and  a  Final  EIS  is 
then  published.  A  final  decision  is  made  after  a  60-day  Governor’s  Consistency  Review  and  a 
30-day  public  protest  period  are  completed.  BLM  then  publishes  the  Record  of  Decision 
(ROD)  and  prepares  the  Approved  Resource  Management  Plan. 

Step  9 
Monitoring 

And 

Evaluation 

This  step  involves  the  collection  and  analysis  of  resource  condition  and  trend  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  in  resolving  the  identified  issues  and  achieving  desired 
results.  Implementation  of  decisions  requiring  subsequent  action  is  also  monitored.  Monitor¬ 
ing  continues  from  the  time  the  RMP  is  adopted  until  changing  conditions  require  revision  of 
the  whole  plan  or  any  portion  of  it. 
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SCOPING  AND  ISSUES 

THE  SCOPING  PROCESS 

Early  in  the  planning  process,  the  public  was  invited  to  help 
the  BLM  identify  planning  issues  and  concerns  relating  to 
the  management  of  BLM-administered  lands  and  resources 
in  the  planning  area.  The  formal  scoping  period  began  with 
publication  of  the  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  August  200 1 .  The  scoping  process  included  five 
scoping  meetings  conducted  in  locations  within  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  planning  area.  Brochures  were  distributed  to  over 
1,000  individuals  and  organizations.  These  brochures  ex¬ 
plained  the  BLM  land  use  planning  process  and  invited  the 
public  to  attend  meetings  or  contact  the  BLM  in  other  ways 
(for  example,  via  electronic  mail  or  phone)  to  provide  com¬ 
ment.  News  releases  and  radio  announcements  were  also 
used  to  notify  the  public  of  the  planning  process  and  how  to 
become  involved.  Informal  scoping  may  occur  throughout 
the  planning  process. 

See  the  Collaboration  section  and  Chapter  5 — Consulta¬ 
tion  and  Coordination  for  additional  information  on  other 
public  participation  opportunities  beyond  scoping. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  ISSUES 

Issue  identification  is  the  first  step  of  the  nine-step  BLM 
planning  process.  A  planning  issue  is  a  major  controversy 
or  dispute  regarding  management  of  resources  or  uses  on 
the  public  lands  that  can  be  addressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
During  scoping,  BLM  suggested  several  broad  categories 
as  being  major  issues  that  would  drive  the  development  of 
the  planning  alternatives.  BLM  asked  the  public  to  com¬ 
ment  on  these  categories,  and  to  provide  other  issues  or  con¬ 
cerns  to  be  considered  in  development  of  the  RMR  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  comments  was  completed  and  a  Scoping  Sum¬ 
mary  Report  finalized  in  March  of  2002  (USDI-BLM 
2002a).  After  consideration  of  public  responses,  eight  ma¬ 
jor  planning  issues  were  identified.  These  issues  drive  the 
formulation  of  the  plan  alternatives  and  addressing  them 
has  resulted  in  a  range  of  management  options  presented  in 
four  alternatives.  While  other  concerns  are  addressed  in  the 
plan,  management  related  to  them  may  or  may  not  change 
by  alternative. 

The  eight  main  planning  issues  are  described  below. 

ISSUES  ADDRESSED 

Issue  1 

How  will  riparian  and  upland  vegetation  be  managed  to 
achieve  healthy  rangelands  and  provide  for  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat? 


The  extensive  use  of  the  planning  area  for  livestock  graz¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  an  abundance  and  diversity  of  wildlife 
and  9 1 4  miles  of  riparian/wetland  resources  drives  this  plan¬ 
ning  issue.  Concerns  about  water  quality  and  sage  grouse 
and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  habitats  (see  Issue  4)  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  further  heightened  interest  in  the  management 
of  riparian  and  upland  vegetation.  As  a  result,  many  com¬ 
ments  suggested  particular  guidelines  and  procedures  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  planning  process. 

The  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  (USDI-BLM  1996a) 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Western  Montana  Re¬ 
source  Advisory  Council  (RAC)  provide  the  baseline  land 
health  standards  for  the  RMR  The  RMP  establishes  objec¬ 
tives  for  riparian  and  upland  vegetation  and  identifies  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tools  that  can  be  applied  during  activity  level  plan¬ 
ning.  Subsequent  activity  level  plans  (such  as  Allotment 
Management  Plans  and  Watershed  Management  Plans)  will 
then  identify  site-specific  objectives  and  management  ac¬ 
tions  to  achieve  the  broader  RMP  goals  and  objectives. 

Issue  2 

How  will  forest  and  woodland  resources  be  managed  for 
forest  health  and  to  manage  fuel  loads,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  commerical  wood  prod¬ 
ucts? 

The  interest  in  management  of  forest  and  woodland  re¬ 
sources  in  the  planning  area  is  high,  though  less  than  an 
estimated  10  percent  of  the  planning  area  is  forested.  Local 
governments,  environmental  and  conservation  groups,  tim¬ 
ber  industry  interests,  and  tribal  groups  hold  strong  opin¬ 
ions  about  management  actions  that  should  or  should  not 
take  place  in  the  planning  area.  Within  the  range  of  alterna¬ 
tives,  a  variety  of  factors  were  considered,  including  age 
class  diversity,  biodiversity  and  the  loss  of  diversity,  wild¬ 
life  security  cover  and  corridors,  Wilderness  Study  Area  con¬ 
straints,  special  status  species,  Native  American  uses,  op¬ 
portunities  for  economic  activity,  the  local  economy,  access 
needs,  and  fuel  loading  and  the  proximity  to  urban  interface 
areas. 

Issue  3 

How  will  noxious  weeds  be  controlled  on  public  lands,  and 
what  conditions  will  apply  to  permitted  activities? 

Control  of  noxious  weeds  and  other  invasive  species  is  a 
critical  component  of  public  land  management.  Scoping 
comments  reflected  a  range  of  opinions  on  appropriate  con¬ 
trol  methods,  types  of  terms  and  conditions  that  should  be 
placed  public  lands  users,  and  the  need  to  manage  for  inva¬ 
sive  species  in  addition  to  designated  noxious  weeds. 

The  RMP  will  adopt  the  North  American  Weed  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  inventory  and  monitoring  standards  and 
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policies  and  strategies  detailed  in  the  Montana  Weed  Man¬ 
agement  Plan  (Duncan  2001).  Standard  practices  or  stipu¬ 
lations  to  minimize  spread  of  noxious  weeds,  such  as  re¬ 
quired  use  of  certified  weed  seed  free  forage  for  reclama¬ 
tion  and  restoration  treatments  will  be  applied  to  all  resource 
activities  and  uses.  Limitations  on  aerial  spraying  to  protect 
particular  resource  values  are  proposed  in  one  alternative, 
and  weed  considerations  played  a  role  as  travel  designa¬ 
tions  were  considered. 

Issue  4 

How  will  sage  grouse  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout  con¬ 
servation  strategies  he  applied  in  the  planning  area  and 
how  will  they  affect  other  public  land  uses? 

This  issue  focuses  on  species  that  have  been  petitioned  for 
consideration  as  threatened  or  endangered  species  but  are 
not  yet  listed,  and  are  of  greatest  concern  to  the  public  based 
on  scoping  comments. 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 

The  westslope  cutthroat  trout  (WCT)  is  listed  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  BLM  as  a  “species  of  special  concern.’’  The  Dillon  Field 
Office  administers  public  land  that  includes  habitat  occu¬ 
pied  by  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  with  over  104  miles  of 
stream  containing  populations  that  are  greater  than  90% 
genetically  pure.  BLM  is  a  signatory  to  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  and  Conservation  Agreement  for 
Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  in  Montana,  dated  May  1999. 
This  agreement  identifies  conservation  actions  relating  to 
fish  management,  habitat  management,  genetics/population 
management,  and  administrative  needs. 

The  RMP  alternatives  identify  how  BLM  will  manage  habi¬ 
tat  to  provide  for  westslope  cutthroat  trout  needs  (since  BLM 
is  responsible  for  habitat  management  rather  than  popula¬ 
tion  management)  and  what  impacts  may  occur  as  manage¬ 
ment  is  applied. 

Sage  Grouse 

While  the  sage  grouse  is  not  listed  as  a  Species  of  Special 
Concern  on  the  BLM’s  1996  list,  sage  grouse  have  received 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  as  populations  across  the 
west  have  declined.  It  is  anticipated  sage  grouse  will  be¬ 
come  a  Species  of  Special  Concern  when  the  BLM  list  is 
updated.  A  management  plan  and  conservation  strategies 
prepared  in  a  partnership  effort  led  by  Montana  Fish,  Wild¬ 
life  and  Parks  and  a  national  plan  being  prepared  by  the 
BLM  have  been  considered  in  the  development  of  the  RMP. 
Alternatives  were  developed  using  measures  from  the  con¬ 
servation  strategies,  focusing  on  BLM  habitat  management. 
The  impacts  of  applying  these  measures  are  identified. 


Issue  5 

What  level  of  commercial  or  other  authorized  use  should 
be  allowed  in  the  planning  area,  and  what  conditions  will 
be  applied  to  permitted  activities? 

Activities  of  users  in  the  planning  area  affect  both  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  resources  in  the  planning  area,  as  well  as  the 
communities  in  and  around  the  immediate  area  and  on  a 
regional  and  national  scale.  Some  of  the  uses  that  require 
authorization  in  the  planning  area  are  livestock  grazing,  util¬ 
ity  transmission  and  distribution  facilities,  communication 
facilities,  road  right-of-ways,  sand  and  gravel  pits,  hard  rock 
mineral  development,  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  development, 
research  permits,  and  special  recreation  use  permits  (for 
activities  such  as  commercial  outfitting  and  guiding). 

Major  factors  considered  to  address  this  issue  and  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  public  land  for  certain  uses  included  compliance 
with  BLM  policies  and  guidance,  compatibility  and  con¬ 
flicts  between  commercial  and  non-commercial  uses,  abil¬ 
ity  of  resources  to  sustain  the  activity,  standards  for  range- 
land  health,  reclamation  of  disturbed  lands,  impacts  to  re¬ 
sources,  impacts  to  communities,  public  health  and  safety, 
and  social  and  economic  considerations  and  tradeoffs. 

Issue  6 

Which  areas,  if  any,  identified  as  potential  ACECs  should 
be  designated  and  managed  as  ACECs?  How  should  they 
be  managed  to  protect  the  relevant  and  important  values? 

In  the  Dillon  RMP  process,  over  sixty-three  nominated  ar¬ 
eas  were  reviewed.  In  order  to  qualify  as  potential  ACECs, 
nominated  areas  must  meet  relevance  and  importance  crite¬ 
ria  that  are  established  in  regulation  and  in  BLM  guidance. 
Fourteen  (14)  of  these  areas  were  initially  found  to  meet  the 
criteria  as  potential  ACECs  but  management  actions  have 
been  implemented  to  remove  the  health  and  safety  threat 
posed  by  one  area  (Thorium  City)  since  the  2002  findings. 
As  a  result,  13  potential  ACECs  have  been  considered  in 
the  RMP.  The  Western  Montana  RAC  convened  a  subgroup 
to  assist  BLM  with  review  of  the  nominations  for  relevance 
and  importance. 

Concerns  with  ACEC  designation  revolve  around  limita¬ 
tions  that  special  management  might  place  on  current  and 
future  uses.  Proponents  of  ACEC  designation  see  it  as  a 
way  of  preventing  loss  of  or  impact  to  values  of  particular 
interest. 

FLPMA  states  that  priority  should  be  given  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  these  areas  when  developing  land  use 
plans.  A  potential  ACEC  is  designated  in  the  approved  RMP 
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if  it  requires  special  management  to  protect  its  relevant  and 
important  values.  Management  is  considered  special  if  it  is 
outside  of  the  ordinary  or  routine  requirements  of  the  BLM 
or  if  it  is  not  covered  by  provisions  already  stipulated  in  the 
RMP;  special  management  is  unique  to  the  area  and  includes 
terms  and  conditions  specifically  designed  to  protect  the 
values  in  the  ACEC. 

In  following  this  guidance,  provisions  developed  for  the 
different  alternatives  were  reviewed  to  determine  if  the  rel¬ 
evant  and  important  values  would  be  adequately  protected. 
If  so,  then  the  potential  ACEC  was  not  proposed  for  desig¬ 
nation  in  that  alternative  since  it  did  not  require  “special 
management”.  If  the  relevant  or  important  values  would  not 
be  adequately  protection  by  the  provisions  in  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  then  the  potential  ACEC  was  proposed  for  designation 
under  that  alternative  and  the  provisions  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  “special  management”  were  identified.  Each  of  the 
13  potential  ACECs  have  been  proposed  for  designation  in 
at  least  one  alternative  in  accordance  with  ACEC  guidance 
found  in  BLM  Manual  1613. 

Issue  7 

Should  any  eligible  rivers  be  recommended  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system? 

The  approved  RMP  will  determine  whether  any  rivers  in 
the  planning  area  are  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  system.  No  suit¬ 
ability  findings  were  deferred.  Eight  rivers  or  river  segments 
were  recommended  as  eligible  for  further  consideration  in 
BLM’s  land  use  planning  process  and  assessed  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  suitable  for  designation  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (USDI-BLM  2002b).  These  riv¬ 
ers  were  studied  under  Section  5(d)(1)  of  the  Act. 

Recommendations  provided  to  BLM  by  the  Western  Mon¬ 
tana  RAC  were  incorporated  into  the  plan  alternatives,  based 
on  the  work  of  a  subgroup  convened  by  the  RAC.  Factors 
taken  into  consideration  during  the  suitability  study  include 
ownership  of  surface  and  subsurface  lands  and  manageability 
of  the  river  corridor;  uses  that  would  be  enhanced,  fore¬ 
closed,  or  curtailed;  Federal,  public,  State,  tribal,  local  or 
other  interest;  estimated  costs  of  administration;  the  ability 
of  the  BLM  to  manage  a  river  as  Wild  and  Scenic;  whether 
other  mechanisms  (besides  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designa¬ 
tion)  would  protect  values;  and  historic  or  existing  rights 
which  could  be  affected  by  designation. 

Most  concerns  about  Wild  and  Scenic  River  suitability  rec¬ 
ommendations  revolve  around  the  management  that  might 
be  applied  along  the  rivers,  both  if  the  river  is  designated  by 
Congress  and  management  of  the  river  in  the  interim.  Other 
concerns  related  to  future  opportunities  for  the  public  to 
reconsider  rivers  that  are  found  not  suitable  in  the  RMP  plan¬ 


ning  process  due  to  changes  in  support  or  interest  or  other 
factors.  As  specified  in  Wild  and  Scenic  River  guidance, 
one  of  the  alternatives  finds  all  of  the  rivers  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  system.  Other  alternatives  adopt 
recommendations  of  the  Western  Montana  RAC  supple¬ 
mented  by  interdisciplinary  team  discussions.  The  preferred 
alternative  does  not  recommend  any  rivers  as  suitable  for 
inclusion  into  the  national  system. 

Issue  8 

How  should  travel  be  managed  to  provide  access  for  rec¬ 
reation,  commercial  uses,  and  general  enjoyment  of  the 
public  lands  while  protecting  natural  and  cultural  re¬ 
sources? 

Travel  and  access  considerations  are  of  major  importance 
to  all  users  of  public  lands.  Interest  in  this  issue  comes  from 
hunters,  energy  developers,  off-highway  recreationists,  live¬ 
stock  grazers,  wilderness  advocates,  wildlife  advocates, 
landowners  with  private  inholdings,  adjacent  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  general  recreationists,  and  tribal  interests. 

Currently,  travel  management  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is 
guided  by  several  planning  efforts.  Travel  restrictions  are 
identified  on  the  Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Travel 
Plan  Map.  Travel  management  decisions  for  the  Centennial 
Valley  area  were  made  in  January  2001.  The  Off  Highway 
Vehicle  Statewide  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  signed  in  June 
2003  limited  all  travel  in  the  planning  area  to  existing  roads 
and  trails  in  areas  that  were  previously  open  to  cross-coun¬ 
try  travel  by  wheeled  vehicles.  The  RMP  identifies  areas  to 
be  managed  as  open,  limited  or  closed  in  conjunction  with 
identification  of  routes  open  to  motorized  travel  by  wheeled 
vehicles  on  a  yearlong  or  seasonal  basis.  This  is  consistent 
with  guidance  issued  in  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  H- 
1601-1.  The  Western  Montana  RAC  convened  a  subgroup 
to  assist  the  BLM  in  the  review  of  routes  for  designation. 

Major  factors  and  considerations  in  identifying  open,  closed 
and  limited  travel  routes  in  the  planning  area  include  the 
following: 

•  access  needs  for  energy  development 

•  recreational  use  needs 

•  access  to  areas  important  to  Native  Americans 

•  other  commodity  and  administrative  needs 

•  road  densities  and  habitat  fragmentation 

•  maintenance  levels 

•  fragile  soils 

•  erosion  concerns 

•  protection  of  resource  values 

•  travel  impacts  on  private  land 

•  access  to  private  inholdings 

•  adjacent  State  and  Federal  ownerships  and  travel  plans 

•  public  health  and  safety 

•  conflicts  between  motorized  and  non-motorized  users 
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•  spread  of  noxious  weeds 

•  Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  RMP  will  identify  areas  or  locations  where  BLM  could 
provide  for  travel  by  the  public  across  private  or  other  juris¬ 
dictions  by  obtaining  legal  access  from  willing  landowners. 
The  RMP  will  also  provide  guidelines  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  BLM  would  pursue  such  acquisitions  from  will¬ 
ing  sellers. 

ISSUES  BEYOND  THE  SCOPE  OF 
THE  PLAN 

During  scoping,  several  concerns  were  raised  that  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  planning  effort  or  represented  ques¬ 
tions  on  how  the  BLM  would  go  about  the  planning  process 
and  implementation.  The  planning  process  is  described  in 
the  Planning  Process  section  of  this  document  and  the  ap¬ 
proved  RMP  will  include  an  implementation  and  monitor¬ 
ing  plan.  The  issues  and  concerns  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
plan  are  summarized  below  and  will  not  be  analyzed  fur¬ 
ther  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Address  Management  Paradigms  and  Concepts  (i.e.. 
Free  Market  Environmentalism/New  Environmental¬ 
ism/Traditional  Environmentalism/  Island  biogeogra¬ 
phy/etc). 

The  RMP  will  not  address  or  advocate  any  particular  para¬ 
digm,  concept  or  philosophy  regarding  the  management  of 
public  lands.  The  RMP  will  provide  a  range  of  alternatives 
to  address  major  planning  issues,  which  as  a  result  may  use 
some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  paradigms  mentioned 
in  scoping. 

Adopt  NRCS  and  MT  DNRC  grazing  standards 

BLM  will  follow  the  grazing  regulations  set  forth  in  43  CFR 
4130  and  the  subsequent  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  developed  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  BLM's  RAC. 

Conduct  New  Comprehensive  Inventory  of  BLM  lands 

The  scale  of  inventory  necessary  at  a  land  use  plan  level  is 
different  than  requirements  for  activity  or  implementation 
level  projects.  The  BLM  maintains  an  ongoing  inventory  of 
public  lands  and  will  use  the  best  available  information  at 
an  appropriate  scale  to  prepare  the  RMP.  In  some  instances, 
additional  information  was  collected  or  compiled  to  be  used 
in  the  plan  (for  example,  road  and  trail  inventory  informa¬ 
tion  to  assist  with  travel  planning). 

Diversion  of  resources  from  implementation  and 
monitoring  of  the  RMP  to  firefighting 

This  is  an  administrative  issue  that  will  not  be  addressed  in 
the  RMP.  The  approved  plan  will  have  an  implementation 


plan  and  will  provide  a  baseline  for  BLM  to  identify  budget 
needs  and  priorities  in  the  annual  budgeting  process. 

Hunting  and  fishing  regulations  (i.e.,  implement  catch 
and  release  only) 

Hunting  and  fishing  activities  are  regulated  by  Montana  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  (FWP).  The  planning  criteria  prepared 
for  the  plan  recognizes  the  State  of  Montana’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  authority  to  regulate  hunting  and  fishing. 

Identification  of  Management  Indicator  Species/ 
keystone  species/key  indicator  species/umbrella 
species/key  wildlife  habitats 

The  RMP  will  identify  priority  species  and  habitats  in  the 
RMP  as  specified  in  BLM  planning  guidance.  BLM's  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  require  identification  of  management  indica¬ 
tor  species. 

Livestock  Disease 

Evidence  of  transmission  of  disease  between  livestock  and 
wildlife  is  uncertain.  However,  livestock  health  is  addressed 
in  the  grazing  regulations.  BLM  already  has  the  authority 
to  require  certain  health  certifications  for  domestic  livestock 
on  public  lands.  The  potential  for  such  diseases  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  will  be  considered  as  a  factor  when  considering  the 
management  of  public  lands  for  certain  species  and/or  rein¬ 
troductions.  We  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  indirect  ef¬ 
fects  to  be  discussed  in  the  impact  analysis. 

Wildlife  Disease 

Since  BLM  manages  habitat  and  not  wildlife  populations, 
transmission  of  diseases  such  as  West  Nile  virus  in  sage 
grouse  populations  or  whirling  disease  in  westslope  cutthroat 
trout  will  not  be  addressed. 

Maintain  Irrigated  Habitat  in  coordination  with 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  RMP  will  only  address  management  of  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM’s  Dillon  Field  Office,  which  has 
very  little  irrigated  habitat. 

Reintroduction  of  Large  Carnivores  and  other  fish 
and  wildlife  species 

BLM  manages  habitat  rather  than  populations  and  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  determine  what  species  will  or  should 
be  reintroduced.  The  RMP  may  identify  areas  or  param¬ 
eters  to  be  considered  when  other  agencies  propose  the  re- 
introduction  of  species. 

Bison  Recovery,  Restoration  of  Wild  Free-Ranging 
Bison,  and  Bison  Hunting 

Management  of  animal  species  and  hunting  of  those  spe¬ 
cies  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  BLM  and  will  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  RMP.  The  RMP  will  not  address  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  roaming  bison  herd  across  all  land  owner¬ 
ships  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Area.  The  RMP  addresses 
management  of  lands  administered  by  BLM. 
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Rural  cleansing  and  discrimination  of  minorities 

The  BLM  will  consider  all  comments  and  will  not  favor 
any  particular  interests.  Social  and  economic  impacts  will 
be  addressed  in  the  RMP,  which  may  indirectly  address  the 
public  perceptions  of  rural  cleansing  and  discrimination. 

Suitability  of  Livestock  Grazing 

The  RMP  will  identify  what  lands  are  available  and  not  avail¬ 
able  for  livestock  grazing  as  specified  in  BLM  planning 
guidance,  and  provide  criteria  for  how  adjustments  to  these 
allocations  may  be  made  in  the  future.  The  RMP  will  not 
replace  the  process  that  occurs  when  Standards  for  Range- 
land  Health  assessments  are  completed  or  address  issues  of 
non-utilization  of  particular  areas  in  allotments. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas — Get  rid  of  them 

The  RMP  will  not  change  the  recommendations  forwarded 
to  Congress  by  BLM  regarding  lands  under  wilderness  re¬ 
view.  Any  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  included  in  these 
recommendations  will  continue  to  be  managed  under  the 
Interim  Management  Policy  until  Congress  takes  action  to 
designate  or  release  those  areas.  The  RMP  will  address  how 
public  lands  in  WSAs  would  be  managed  if  they  were  re¬ 
leased.  Management  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WS  A  will 
be  addressed  in  the  plan  alternatives  since  recommendations 
on  the  area  have  not  been  forwarded  to  Congress  and  deci¬ 
sions  on  adjacent  Forest  Service  lands  have  been  finalized. 

Wildlife  Numbers 

BLM  manages  habitat,  while  the  State  of  Montana  through 
FWP  determines  the  appropriate  numbers  of  wildlife.  The 
RMP  will  not  directly  address  population  numbers. 

Replace  Allotment  Management  Planning  with 
Habitat  Management  Planning 

BLM  regulation  and  guidance  provides  for  a  number  of  plan¬ 
ning  provisions  subsequent  to  approval  of  a  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive  land  use  plan.  Assessments  of  public  land  are  cur¬ 
rently  conducted  on  a  watershed  basis  to  determine  whether 
land  health  standards  are  being  met,  and  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  to  livestock  grazing  are  made  in  the  allotment  man¬ 
agement  planning  process.  Allotment  Management  Plans 
are  provided  for  under  43  CFR  4 1 20  and  will  continue  to  be 
developed  where  appropriate.  Habitat  Management  plans 
are  developed  in  accordance  with  guidance  in  BLM  Manual 
6780  and  will  continue  to  be  developed  where  appropriate. 

Establish  Management  Areas/Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
regardless  of  Ownership 

BLM  maintains  discretion  in  the  planning  process  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  best  to  present  management  opportunities  across 
the  planning  area.  Proposed  land  use  allocations  and  man¬ 
agement  objectives  and  actions  will  not  be  broken  into 
smaller  management  areas  based  on  geographic,  watershed 
or  other  considerations.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 


Concern  as  defined  in  FLPMA  only  include  public  lands, 
not  other  private  or  agency  lands  and  the  Dillon  RMP  will 
not  deviate  from  this  approach. 

Issues  Addressed  by  Law  or  Regulation 

There  are  several  issues  raised  in  scoping  that  are  clearly  of 
concern  to  the  public  but  which  are  governed  by  existing 
laws  and  regulations  (for  example,  water  quality).  Where 
certain  management  is  already  dictated  by  law  or  regula¬ 
tion,  alternatives  have  not  been  developed  but  management 
will  instead  be  applied  as  “Management  Common  to  All 
Alternatives”. 

PLANNING  CRITERIA  AND 

LEGISLATIVE 

CONSTRAINTS 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  is 
the  primary  authority  for  BLM’s  management  of  public 
lands.  This  law  provides  the  overarching  policy  by  which 
public  lands  will  be  managed  and  establishes  provisions  for 
land  use  planning,  land  acquisition  and  disposition,  admin¬ 
istration,  range  management,  rights-of-way,  designated 
management  areas,  and  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  and  stat¬ 
utes.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  pro¬ 
vides  the  basic  national  charter  for  environmental  responsi¬ 
bility  and  requires  the  consideration  and  public  availability 
of  information  regarding  the  environmental  impacts  of  ma¬ 
jor  federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  In  concert,  these  two  laws  provide  the 
overarching  guidance  for  administration  of  all  BLM  activi¬ 
ties.  Additional  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  guiding  man¬ 
agement  of  public  lands  are  identified  in  Chapter  3  and 
Appendix  A  details  the  provisions  of  the  major  laws  guid¬ 
ing  public  land  management. 

Planning  criteria  are  the  standards,  rules  and  guidelines  that 
help  to  guide  data  collection,  alternative  formulation,  and 
alternative  selection  in  the  RMP  development  process.  In 
conjunction  with  the  planning  issues,  planning  criteria  as¬ 
sure  the  planning  process  is  focused.  The  criteria  also  help 
guide  the  final  plan  selection  and  provide  a  basis  forjudg¬ 
ing  the  responsiveness  of  the  planning  options. 

The  following  criteria  were  developed  by  BLM  and  reviewed 
by  the  public  as  part  of  the  scoping  process. 

•  The  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  as 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  will  be  applied  in  the  RMP. 

•  The  RMP  will  comply  with  applicable  federal  and  state 
laws  and  regulations. 
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•  The  RMP  will  be  accompanied  by  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  that  will  comply  with  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  standards. 

•  RMP  decisions  will  apply  to  lands  in  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  County  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Dillon  Field 
Office,  including  federal  mineral  estate  except  that  un¬ 
derlying  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  or  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  lands.  This  does  not  include  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  Beaverhead  County  that  lie  south  of  the  Big 
Hole  River  and  north  of  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge 
National  Forest  between  Wisdom  and  Divide.  These 
lands  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Butte  Field  Office 
and  will  be  addressed  in  the  Butte  RMP. 

•  The  RMP  will  primarily  rely  on  available  inventories 
of  public  lands  and  their  resources. 

•  Boundaries  and  recommendations  on  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  (WSAs)  identified  as  a  result  of  inventory  con¬ 
ducted  prior  to  October  21,  1993  under  Section  603  of 
FLPMA  and  awaiting  action  by  Congress  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  RMP. 

•  Although  the  formal  Section  603(a)  wilderness  review 
process  was  determined  to  have  expired  on  October  2 1 , 
1993,  BLM  may  and  will  continue  to  inventory  public 
lands  for  resource  values  including  wilderness  charac¬ 
teristics  on  lands  that  have  not  been  reviewed,  or  where 
new  information  is  provided  that  shows  additional  in¬ 
ventory  is  necessary.  However,  additional  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  will  not  be  designated. 

•  Information  from  the  landscape  analyses  conducted  for 
the  Gravelly  and  Pioneer  Mountains  will  be  used  in 
development  of  the  RMP. 

•  The  RMP  will  incorporate  the  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  as  set  out 
by  the  RAC. 

•  The  RMP  will  consider  provisions  of  the  Montana/Da¬ 
kotas  Statewide  Fire  Management  Plan. 

•  The  RMP  will  adopt  the  provisions  of  The  Montana 
Weed  Management  Plan  approved  in  January  2001. 

•  The  RMP  will  incorporate  decisions  approved  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2001  regarding  travel  management  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Centennial  Valley. 

•  The  RMP  will  consider  the  existing  recovery  plans  and 
management  strategies  and  guidelines  in  place  for  fed¬ 
erally  listed  threatened  and  endangered  species  which 
utilize  the  planning  area.  State  management  plans  will 
be  considered  for  delisted  species. 


•  The  RMP  will  consider  conservation  and  management 
strategies  developed  for  protection,  conservation,  and 
restoration  of  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  fluvial  arctic 
grayling  and  sage  grouse. 

•  The  RMP  will  recognize  the  State  of  Montana’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  manage  fish  and  wildlife  populations,  includ¬ 
ing  hunting  and  fishing  uses. 

•  The  RMP  will  recognize  the  State  of  Montana’s  au¬ 
thority  regarding  Montana  water  law  and  water  rights. 

•  RMP  decisions  will  be  compatible  to  the  extent  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  plans  and  mandates  of  other  agencies  and 
governments  that  have  jurisdiction  in  the  region. 

•  The  RMP  will  recognize  federal  land  management 
agency  obligations  under  applicable  tribal  treaties  and 
laws  or  executive  orders  relating  to  Native  American 
reserved  rights,  religious  freedoms,  and  traditional  use 
areas. 

•  The  RMP  will  consider  and  integrate  local.  Statewide 
and  national  interests. 

•  Actions  proposed  by  the  RMP  will  be  achievable  given 
technological,  budget  and  staffing  limits. 

RELATED  PLANS 

PLAN  CONSISTENCY 

BLM  planning  regulations  require  that  BLM  plans  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  officially  approved  or  adopted  resource  related 
plans  of  other  federal,  state,  local  and  tribal  governments  to 
the  extent  those  plans  are  consistent  with  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  public  lands.  Plans  formulated  by 
federal,  state,  local  and  tribal  governments  that  relate  to 
management  of  lands  and  resources  have  been  reviewed  and 
considered  as  the  RMP/EIS  has  been  developed. 

Management  of  federal  and  state  lands  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  formulation  of  alternative  management  scenarios 
and  land  use  allocations.  As  Cooperating  Agencies  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Dillon  RMP,  Beaverhead  and  Madison 
County  have  considered  consistency  with  appropriate  county 
plans  as  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  has  been  developed.  The  main 
major  planning  documents  of  other  federal,  state,  local,  and 
tribal  governments  considered  in  development  of  the  RMP 
include: 

•  Forest  Plan — Beaverhead  National  Forest  (USDA-FS 
1986;  currently  under  revision) 
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•  Forest  Plan— Deerlodge  National  Forest  (USDA-FS 
1987;  currently  under  revision) 

•  Beaverhead  Riparian  Plan  amendment  (USDA-FS 
1997a) 

•  Beaverhead  Forest  O&G  EIS  (USDA-FS  1995) 

•  Targhee  National  Forest  Plan  (USDA-FS  1997b) 

•  Beaverhead  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  Update. 
Growth  policy,  current  conditions,  and  trends 
(Beaverhead  County  Planning  Board  2000) 

•  Beaverhead  County  Resource  Use  Plan  (Beaverhead 
County  2001) 

•  Madison  County  Comprehensive  Plan  (Madison  County 
Planning  Board  1999) 

•  Madison  County  Growth  Policy  (Madison  County  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  2001) 

•  Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1993) 

•  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wolf  Recovery  Plan  (USDI- 
FWS  1987) 

•  Whooping  Crane  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1994a) 

•  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (USDI-BOR 
1994) 

•  Pacific  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1986) 

•  Western  Regional  Corridor  Study  (Clayton  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  1993) 

During  development  of  the  plan,  these  documents  were  con¬ 
sulted  and  considered  as  alternatives  were  developed.  Man¬ 
agement  actions  identified  in  the  alternatives  are  not  known 
to  be  inconsistent  with  other  federal,  state,  local  and  tribal 
planning  documents.  All  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
and  tribal  councils  have  been  requested  to  review  this  docu¬ 
ment  and  inform  the  BLM  of  any  inconsistencies. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  RMP  TO 
BLM  POLICIES,  PLANS  AND 
PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  plans  have  been  developed  by  the  BLM  that 
relate  to  or  otherwise  govern  management  in  the  planning 
area.  Some  of  these  plans  amended  the  MFP  while  others, 
though  they  have  not  been  formally  adopted  through  the 
land  use  planning  process,  are  considered  by  BLM  when 
implementation  level  planning  is  conducted  or  other  spe¬ 
cific  actions  are  analyzed.  These  major  plans  and  other  major 
management  guidance  are  listed  below  by  category  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  perspective  of  the  many  management  considerations 
pertinent  to  the  planning  area.  Major  laws  and  program 
policy  and  guidance  pertinent  to  each  resource  and  program 
area  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  in  Chapter  3. 

Land  Use  Plans  and  Amendments 

•  Dillon  Management  Framework  Plan  (USDI-BLM 
1979) 


•  Mountain-Foothills  Grazing  EIS  (USDI-BLM  1980) 

•  Centennial  Mountains  Wilderness  Suitability  Study/ 
MFP  Amendment  EIS  (USDI-BLM  1990) 

•  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  for  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  (USDI-BLM  1996a) 

•  Final  Off-Highway  Vehicle  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  Plan  Amendment  for  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  Portions  of  South  Dakota  (USDI-BLM  and 
USDA-FS  200 1  a.  Record  of  Decision  issued  June  2003) 

Other  National,  Statewide,  and  Field  Office 
Plans 

•  Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM  Lands  in  Thirteen  West¬ 
ern  States  (USDI  BLM  1991a) 

•  The  Montana  Weed  Management  Plan  (Duncan  2001 ) 

•  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (USDI-BLM  1985) 

•  Montana  Statewide  Wilderness  Study  Report  (USDI- 
BLM  1991b) 

•  Oil  and  Gas  Environmental  Assessment  of  BLM  Leas¬ 
ing  Program,  Butte  District  (USDI-BLM  1981a) 

•  Final  Off  Road  Vehicle  Designations,  Butte  District, 
Dillon  Resource  Area  (USDI-BLM  1981b) 

•  Final  Wilderness  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  Dillon  Resource  Area  (USDI-BLM  1987a) 

•  Dillon  Resource  Area — Butte  District  Public  Land 
Adjustment  Programmatic  Environmental  Assessment 
(USDI-BLM  1983a) 

•  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  Fire  Management  Guidebook 
(USDA-FS  and  USDI-BLM  1997) 

•  Assessing  the  Potential  for  Renewable  Energy  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Lands  (USDI-BLM  and  US  DOE  2003) 

•  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness  Management  Plan 
(USDI-BLM  1984a) 

•  Lower  Big  Hole  River  Recreation  Area  Management 
Plan  (USDI-BLM  1987b) 

•  Lower  Madison  River  Recreation  Area  Management 
Plan  (USDI-BLM  2003a) 

•  Centennial  Mountains  Travel  Management  Plan  (USDI- 
BLM  2001a) 

•  National  Fire  Plan  and  2001  Federal  Fire  Policy 

•  Fire/Fuels  Management  Plan  Environmental  Assess¬ 
ment/Plan  Amendment  for  Montana  and  the  Dakotas 
(USDI-BLM  2003b) 

•  Draft  National  BLM  Sage  Grouse  Habitat  Conserva¬ 
tion  Strategy  (USDI-BLM  2003c) 

Other  Pertinent  Analyses 

•  Gravelly  Mountains  Landscape  Analyses  (USDA-FS 
and  USDI-BLM  1999) 

•  Pioneers  Mountains  Landscape  Analyses  (USDA-FS 
and  USDI-BLM  1998) 
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POLICY 

No  proclamations  or  legislative  designations  that  would  in¬ 
fluence  decisions  or  constrain  the  alternatives  have  been 
issued  within  the  planning  area,  with  the  exception  of  the 
designation  of  the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  in  1964. 

In  response  to  BLM’s  preparation  of  an  oil  and  gas  leasing 
amendment  to  the  MFP  initiated  in  1998,  the  Gallatin  Wild¬ 
life  Association  and  National  Wildlife  Federation  filed  a 
complaint  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  April  2000  alleging  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  BLM's  part  to  follow  the  provisions  of  FLPMA 
to  prepare  an  RMP  and  designate  ACECs.  In  October  2000, 
a  settlement  agreement  was  reached  between  all  parties  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  RMP  planning  effort  rather  than 
update  the  existing  Management  Framework  Plan  with  a 
series  of  amendments. 


COLLABORATION 

In  March  of  2001,  the  BLM  Dillon  Field  Office  cooperated 
in  an  assessment  led  by  the  Montana  Consensus  Council 
(MCC)  through  a  grant  with  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Conflict  Resolution.  The  assessment  was  designed  to  ask 
citizens  how  they  would  like  to  participate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  RMP  and  what  strategies  might  assist  them  in 
becoming  involved.  After  a  series  of  written  surveys,  inter¬ 
views  and  validation  meetings,  MCC  provided  recommen¬ 
dations  to  BLM  in  August  2001.  As  a  result,  BLM  worked 
with  the  MCC  to  establish  issue-based  subgroups  convened 
under  the  Western  Montana  Resource  RAC.  The  intent  was 
to  convene  working  groups  using  consensus  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  collaborative  problem  solving  to  address  some  of 
the  more  controversial  planning  decisions  to  be  made.  The 
issue-based  subgroups  formed  as  a  result  of  the  public  par¬ 
ticipation  assessment  and  subsequent  RAC  topic  selection 
focused  on  importance  and  relevance  recommendations  on 
ACEC  nominations,  recommendations  on  the  suitability  of 
eight  (8)  rivers  or  river  segments  found  eligible  under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and  recommendations  on  travel 
management.  More  detailed  information  on  the  subgroups 
convened  under  the  RAC  is  provided  in  Chapter  5. 

In  addition  to  issue-based  subgroups,  BLM  also  worked  with 
a  Coordinating  Committee  established  by  the  MCC  to  iden¬ 
tify  additional  public  involvement  opportunities.  The  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  of  citizens  established  by  the  MCC  pro¬ 
vided  suggestions  to  BLM  on  strategies  to  increase  public 
involvement  and  understanding  of  the  planning  process.  This 
committee  supported  the  concept  of  an  Information  Fair  to 
provide  the  public  with  information  to  be  used  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan,  as  this  was  raised  as  a  concern  during  the 
assessment  process  conducted  in  early  2001.  Implementing 
recommendations  made  by  this  committee  was  seen  as  an 
avenue  to  increase  involvement  in  the  RMP  process  since 


members  of  the  committee  would  encourage  participation 
of  their  constituents  in  development  of  the  plan.  A  list  of  the 
public  involvement  opportunities  and  outreach  conducted 
to  date  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL, 
INTERAGENCY  AND  TRIBAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

As  part  of  an  extensive  outreach  effort  at  the  start  of  the 
planning  process,  a  number  of  discussions  with  federal,  state, 
local  and  tribal  representatives  were  initiated.  Local  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  from  Beaverhead  County  were  interested 
in  becoming  a  cooperating  agency  in  the  development  of 
the  Dillon  RMP.  As  a  result,  the  BLM  and  Beaverhead 
County  established  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU)  identifying  Beaverhead  County  as  a  Cooperating 
Agency  and  outlining  the  special  expertise  the  county  could 
bring  to  the  planning  process.  Madison  County  was  also 
invited  to  be  a  Cooperating  Agency  early  in  the  process  and 
at  the  beginning,  determined  that  ongoing  interagency  co¬ 
ordination  meetings  were  adequate  to  stay  informed  of 
BLM’s  progress  in  RMP  development.  However,  Madison 
County  signed  an  MOU  to  join  Beaverhead  County  as  a 
local  government  cooperator  in  the  RMP  in  November  2002. 

Invitations  were  also  sent  to  other  state,  federal  and  tribal 
government  representatives  regarding  the  RMP  process  with 
an  invitation  to  discuss  the  best  avenue  for  involvement  by 
the  agency  in  the  planning  process.  While  none  of  these 
invitations  or  subsequent  conversations  resulted  in  additional 
formal  Cooperating  Agencies,  information  sharing  and  net¬ 
working  has  occurred  with  these  government  interests  in 
order  to  consider  a  number  of  concerns  and  suggestions  on 
various  aspects  of  the  plan.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  retain  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  this  planning  process,  as  decisions  will  be 
made  for  federal  mineral  estate  lying  beneath  surface  estate 
under  their  administration. 

Consultation  meetings  specific  to  the  initiation  of  the  Dillon 
RMP/EIS  were  held  with  representatives  from  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Kootenai-Salish.  Members  of  both  of  these  tribal  entities 
have  known  interests  in  public  lands  in  the  Dillon  Field 
Office. 


OTHER  STAKEHOLDER 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The  Dillon  RMP  effort  has  sought  involvement  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  from  a  variety  of  stakeholders  outside  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  agency  groups.  Scoping  comments  were  re- 
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ceived  from  a  number  of  individuals  and  organizations  rep¬ 
resenting  a  wide  range  of  interests,  including  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  advocacy  groups  for  wildlife,  oil  and  gas,  livestock 
grazing  and  agriculture,  rockhounding,  motorized  recreation, 
wilderness,  commercial  outfitting,  and  scenic  trails.  Stake¬ 
holders  are  kept  informed  of  progress  on  the  plan  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  become  involved  or  learn  more  about  the  pro¬ 
cess  through  the  Update  newsletter  and  press  releases  to 
local  and  regional  media.  In  addition,  many  of  these  stake¬ 
holder  groups  have  found  representation  on  the  subgroups 
convened  by  the  Western  Montana  RAC  to  work  on  spe¬ 
cific  planning  issues. 


OVERALL  VISION 

Comments  received  during  scoping  represented  a  broad 
range  of  desires  expressed  by  both  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations.  These  same  desires  were  expressed  by  the  planning 
team  during  discussion  of  the  overarching  vision  for  man¬ 
agement  of  public  lands  in  the  planning  area.  As  a  result, 
the  following  vision  statements  were  developed  to  provide 
overall  direction  for  the  planning  process. 

Within  the  capability  of  the  resources: 

•  Sustain  and  where  necessary  restore  the  health  and  di¬ 
versity  of  forest,  rangeland,  aquatic,  and  riparian  eco¬ 
systems, 

•  Support  a  sustainable  flow  of  benefits  in  consideration 
of  the  social  and  economic  systems  of  southwest  Mon¬ 
tana,  and 

•  Provide  diverse  recreational  and  educational  opportu¬ 
nities. 
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This  chapter  contains  alternatives  that  describe  different 
approaches  to  the  management  of  public  lands  and  resources 
in  the  Dillon  planning  area.  Each  alternative  represents  a 
complete  and  reasonable  set  of  objectives,  actions,  and  al¬ 
locations  to  guide  future  management  of  public  lands  and 
resources  in  the  planning  area. 

Four  alternatives  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  One  alterna¬ 
tive  describes  the  continuation  of  current,  existing  manage¬ 
ment  and  serves  as  the  No  Action  alternative  (Alternative 
A).  This  alternative  is  required  by  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  regulations  and  provides  a  baseline  for  compari¬ 
son  of  the  other  alternatives.  Three  other  alternatives  (B-D) 
describe  proposed  changes  to  current  management  as  well 
as  what  management  would  be  carried  forward  into  future 
management.  They  provide  a  range  of  choices  for  resolving 
the  planning  issues  identified  in  Chapter  1 . 

Management  measures  outlined  in  the  alternatives  apply  only 
to  BLM-managed  land  and  interests  in  the  planning  area. 

HOW  TO  READ  THIS 
CHAPTER 

Chapter  2  begins  with  introductory  materials  regarding  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  alternatives,  then  moves  into  a  narrative 
of  the  alternatives  organized  by  five  main  categories.  These 
categories  include: 

•  Resources 

•  Resource  Uses 

•  Fire  Management 

•  Special  Designations 

•  Social  and  Economic  Considerations 

Each  category  includes  several  subsections  which  focus  on 
a  particular  resource,  resource  use  or  program. 

The  narrative  section  provides  a  detailed  description  of  goals, 
desired  future  conditions,  management  objectives,  alloca¬ 
tions,  and  actions.  This  narrative  is  followed  by  a  table  which 
summarizes  the  differences  between  the  alternatives,  but 
does  not  provide  the  detail  described  in  the  narrative  sec¬ 
tion.  A  table  comparing  the  impacts  then  follows  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  alternatives  and  summarizes  the  differences 
in  the  projected  impacts  from  implementation  of  each  alter¬ 
native.  However,  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  environmental  consequences  discussions 
presented  in  Chapter  4. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ALTERNATIVES 

The  development  of  management  alternatives  for  the  Dillon 
Resource  Management  Plan/Environmental  Impact  State¬ 
ment  was  guided  by  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  and  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  as  well  as  planning  criteria  listed 
in  Chapter  1.  Other  laws,  as  well  as  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement  (BLM)  planning  regulations  and  policy,  also  di¬ 
rected  alternative  considerations  and  focused  the  alterna¬ 
tives  on  appropriate  land  use  plan-level  decisions.  To  begin 
the  alternative  development  process,  goals  and  desired  fu¬ 
ture  conditions  were  identified  by  the  planning  team  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  comment  received  through  scoping  as 
well  as  direction  established  by  Bureauwide  initiatives  and 
mandates.  The  goals  ensured  that  some  level  of  consider¬ 
ation  was  provided  to  multiple  and  conflicting  programs 
and  directed  the  overall  objectives  and  actions  proposed 
within  the  alternatives.  Standard  operating  procedures  that 
result  from  law  and  regulation  sometimes  guided  the  goal 
statement,  and  thus  the  goal  would  be  achieved  under  all 
alternatives. 

Four  management  alternatives  were  developed  to  address 
the  major  planning  issues  and  to  provide  direction  for  re¬ 
source  programs  influencing  land  management.  Each  alter¬ 
native  emphasizes  a  different  combination  of  resource  uses, 
allocations,  and  restoration  measures  to  address  issues  and 
resolve  conflicts  among  uses,  so  program  goals  are  met  in 
varying  degrees  across  the  alternatives.  Management  sce¬ 
narios  for  programs  not  tied  to  major  planning  issues  and / 
or  mandated  by  law  often  contain  few  or  no  differences  in 
management  between  alternatives. 

Alternative  A,  continuation  of  current  management,  is  based 
on  existing  planning  decisions  that  remain  valid  and  cur¬ 
rent  direction  and  policy.  The  remaining  alternatives  were 
developed  with  input  received  during  scoping  and  focus 
question  workshops,  from  work  completed  by  subgroups  of 
the  Western  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council  (RAC), 
with  expertise  from  the  interdisciplinary  planning  team,  and 
with  input  from  local.  State,  federal  and  tribal  governments. 
Vegetation  management  and  treatment  objectives  were  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  use  of  a  model  called  SIMPPLLE — 
Simulating  Patterns  and  Processes  at  Landscape  scales.  This 
model,  among  other  things,  allows  the  user  to  simulate  fu¬ 
ture  vegetation  changes  resulting  from  disturbance  processes 
as  well  as  simulate  how  vegetation  patterns  influence  dis¬ 
turbance  processes.  Additional  information  on  SIMPPLLE 
is  detailed  in  Appendix  E. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

All  management  under  any  of  the  alternatives  would  com¬ 
ply  with  state  and  federal  regulations,  laws,  standards,  and 
policies.  A  list  of  legal  authorities  is  provided  in  Appendix 
A.  and  authorities  are  listed  by  program  area  at  the  front  of 
each  section  in  Chapter  3.  Additionally,  all  alternatives  in¬ 
clude  management  to  meet  the  Western  Montana  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health.  Each  alternative  considered  in  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  allows  for  some  level  of  support  of  all  re¬ 
sources  present  in  the  planning  area. 

ALTERNATIVE  A  (NO  ACTION) 

Alternative  A  is  the  continuation  of  present  management, 
also  called  “No  Action”.  This  alternative  would  continue 
present  management  practices  based  on  existing  land  use 
plans  and  other  management  decision  documents.  Valid 
decisions  contained  in  the  Dillon  Management  Framework 
Plan  would  be  implemented  if  not  already  completed.  Di¬ 
rection  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulation  and  policy 
would  also  continue  to  be  implemented,  sometimes  super- 
ceding  provisions  of  the  Dillon  MFP  The  current  levels, 
methods  and  mix  of  multiple  use  management  of  public  land 
in  the  planning  area  would  continue,  and  resource  values 
would  receive  attention  at  present  levels.  In  general,  most 
activities  would  be  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
few  uses  would  be  limited  or  excluded  as  long  as  land  health 
standards  could  be  met. 

ALTERNATIVE  B  (PREFERRED) 

Alternative  B  emphasizes  a  moderate  level  of  protection, 
use,  restoration,  and  enhancement  of  resources  and  services. 
Constraints  to  protect  resources  would  be  implemented,  but 
would  be  less  restrictive  than  under  Alternative  C.  Alterna¬ 
tive  B  would  accommodate  a  higher  level  of  production  of 
food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services  through  the  use  of  public 
land  than  Alternative  C,  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Al¬ 
ternative  D.  Resource  values  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
would  be  restored  and  enhanced  using  a  variety  of  tools, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  Alternative  C.  Certain  geographic 
areas  containing  sensitive  resources  would  receive  focused 
management. 

This  alternative  represents  the  mix  and  variety  of  actions 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  BLM,  best  resolve  the  issues  and 
management  concerns  in  consideration  of  all  values  and 
programs,  and  is  thus  considered  BLM’s  Preferred  Alterna¬ 
tive.  This  alternative  includes  recommendations  made  to  the 
BLM  by  the  Western  Montana  RAC,  with  some  adjustments 
as  necessary  to  meet  policy  and  guidance. 


ALTERNATIVE  C 

Alternative  C  emphasizes  active  measures  to  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats.  Production  of  products  from  vegeta¬ 
tion  management  in  all  habitats  would  be  secondary  to  re¬ 
storing  healthy  forest,  upland  and  riparian  areas.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services  would  be  more 
constrained  than  in  Alternatives  B  or  D  and  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  areas,  uses  would  be  excluded  to  protect  sensi¬ 
tive  resources.  Under  this  alternative,  constraints  would  more 
often  be  applied  to  broad  habitats  rather  than  focusing  on 
specific  sensitive  resources  in  particular  geographic  areas. 

ALTERNATIVE  D 

Alternative  D  emphasizes  active  management  to  produce 
food,  fiber,  minerals  and  services,  and  includes  the  highest 
level  of  forest  and  woodland  treatments.  In  this  alternative, 
constraints  to  protect  sensitive  resources  would  tend  to  be 
implemented  in  specified  geographic  areas  rather  than  across 
the  planning  area.  This  alternative  maintains  current  levels 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  but  does  not  seek  to  increase 
those  habitats.  Developed  recreation  activities  would  be 
emphasized  in  Alternative  D.  Land  health  restoration  ac¬ 
tivities  would  focus  on  areas  that  would  also  provide  tan¬ 
gible  products. 

ALTERNATIVES 
CONSIDERED  BUT 
ELIMINATED  FROM 
DETAILED  ANALYSIS 

The  following  alternatives  were  eliminated  from  detailed 
study  because  they  did  not  meet  the  purpose  and  need  of  the 
proposal  or  were  outside  of  the  technical  or  legal  constraints 
of  developing  a  land  use  plan  for  public  lands  and  resources. 

EXCLUSIVE  USE  OR  PROTECTION 

Alternatives  proposing  exclusive  production  or  protection 
of  one  resource  at  the  expense  of  other  resources  were  not 
considered.  FLPMA  mandates  BLM  to  manage  public  lands 
for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  This  eliminates  alter¬ 
natives  such  as  closing  all  public  land  to  grazing  or  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  or  managing  only  for  wildlife  values  at  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  considerations.  In  addition,  resource  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  warrant  planning  area  wide  prohibition  of 
any  particular  use.  Each  alternative  considered  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  allows  for  some  level  of  support,  protection,  and/ 
or  use  of  all  resources  present  in  the  planning  area. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  ALL  ROUTES 
FOR  YEARLONG  TRAVEL 

An  alternative  to  designate  all  routes  across  BLM  lands  as 
open  for  yearlong  travel  without  regard  to  current  travel 
restrictions  coordinated  through  interagency  efforts  was 
considered  but  dismissed.  The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  been 
a  partner  since  the  early  1980s  with  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  across  southwest  Montana  in  development  of  the 
Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Visitor/Travel  Map  and 
implementation  of  restrictions  to  address  travel  concerns 
and  protect  resource  values.  In  addition,  discussions  on  travel 
management  by  the  Western  Montana  RAC  and  a  working 
subgroup  recommended  BLM  maintain  the  current  level  of 
restrictions  as  a  baseline  when  considering  alternatives. 

ADAPTIVE  MANAGEMENT 

An  alternative  focused  on  adaptive  management  was  not 
prepared  as  suggested  by  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties.  Instead,  adaptive  management  will  be  incorporated 
across  the  alternatives  as  a  process  of  monitoring,  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  incorporating  new  and  changing  information  into 
the  ongoing  management  of  resources.  In  addition,  BLM 
intends  to  use  an  adaptive  management  approach  in  the 
implementation  of  any  of  the  selected  alternatives  to  pro¬ 
vide  flexibility  to  adapt  and  respond  to  new  knowledge  or 
conditions. 

CONTRACTING/STEWARDSHIP 

MANAGEMENT 

Suggestions  regarding  different  ways  of  implementing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resource  management  plan  (contracting,  stew¬ 
ardship  contracting,  etc.)  were  not  included  as  alternatives 
in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  The  purpose  of  the  RMP  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  array  of  options  to  manage  public  land  resources 
rather  than  an  array  of  options  for  implementation.  An  imple¬ 
mentation  plan  will  be  prepared  as  part  of  the  Record  of 
Decision/Approved  Land  Use  Plan.  BLM  will  likely  con¬ 
sider  using  all  types  of  approaches  available  within  the  con¬ 
straints  of  federal  law  and  regulation  to  implement  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  plan  rather  than  relying  on  only  one  approach 
(e.g.,  all  contracting,  etc.). 

DEFERMENT  OF  GRAZING 
TURNOUT  UNTIL  JULY  1 
PLANNING  AREA  WIDE 

Proposals  to  defer  livestock  turnout  until  July  1  across  all 
grazing  allotments  were  considered  but  not  analyzed  in  de¬ 
tail.  Processes  are  currently  in  place  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  grazing  management  on  a  site-specific  basis  dur¬ 


ing  completion  of  the  land  health  evaluations  conducted  on 
a  watershed  basis  and  subsequent  allotment  management 
planning  if  livestock  grazing  is  determined  to  be  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  in  not  meeting  the  standards.  An  area-wide  pre¬ 
scription  was  not  considered  reasonable. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  following  narrative  provides  a  detailed  description  of 
proposed  management  by  the  five  categories:  Resources, 
Resource  Uses,  Fire  Management,  Special  Designations,  and 
Social  and  Economic  Conditions.  Each  resource/use/pro¬ 
gram  presents  Goals  and  Desired  Future  Conditions  (DFCs) 
(where  identified)  followed  by  a  description  of  objectives, 
management  actions,  and  allocations  proposed  to  achieve 
Goals  and  DFCs.  Goals  and  DFCs  are  constant  across  alter¬ 
natives.  Objectives,  management  actions,  and  allocations 
may  change.  Management  that  is  common  across  the  alter¬ 
natives  is  presented  first,  followed  by  descriptions  of  man¬ 
agement  by  Alternatives  A  through  D. 

RESOURCES 

AIR  QUALITY  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Goal  -  Meet  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  amended  in  1977),  and  pre¬ 
vent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  within  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  Resource  Area  with  all  authorized 
actions. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  under  all  alternatives  would  seek  to  minimize, 
or  prevent,  air  quality  degradation  throughout  the  planning 
area  by  applying  mitigation  measures  on  a  project  by  project 
basis. 

Burn  plans  that  include  incident  and  cumulative  air  quality 
consideration  would  be  developed  for  all  prescribed  burn 
treatments.  The  BLM  would  require  permits  where  neces¬ 
sary  for  stationary  facilities.  The  BLM  will  participate  in 
state  and  tribal  smoke  management  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  EPA  Interim  Air  Quality  Policy  for  Wildland  and 
Prescribed  Fires  (EPA  1998)  in  addition  to  coordinating  with 
the  Montana/Idaho  Airshed  Group  and  Montana  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  the  Western  Mon¬ 
tana  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  to  ensure  that  air  qual¬ 
ity  meets  Montana  standards. 
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Activities  that  would  likely  adversely  affect  the  Class  II  clas¬ 
sification  of  public  lands  within  the  planning  area,  or  the 
Class  1  designations  of  the  Yellowstone  or  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks,  or  the  Anaeonda-Pintlar  and  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  Wilderness,  and  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wild¬ 
life  Refuge  would  not  be  authorized. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  cultural  resource  values  (Beaverhead  Rock, 
Everson  Creek,  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail,  Muddy  Creek/Big 
Sheep  Creek,  and  Virginia  City  Historic  District)  is  described 
in  the  ACEC  section. 

Goal  1  -  Preserve  and  protect  significant  cultural  re¬ 
sources  and  ensure  that  they  are  available  for  appropri¬ 
ate  uses  by  present  and  future  generations. 

Goal  2  -  Reduce  imminent  threats  from  natural  or  hu¬ 
man-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with  other 
resource  uses,  by  identifying  priority  geographic  areas 
for  new  field  inventory,  based  upon  a  probability  for 
unrecorded  significant  resources. 

Goal  3  -  Ensure  that  all  authorizations  for  land  and  re¬ 
source  use  avoid  inadvertent  damage  to  federal  and  non- 
federal  cultural  resource  in  compliance  with  Section  106 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Goal  4  -  Promote  stewardship,  conservation,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  cultural  resources  through  educational  and 
public  outreach  programs  in  accordance  with  the  BLM 
Heritage  Education  program. 

Goal  5  -  Consult  with  Native  Americans  to  identify  any 
of  their  cultural  values  or  religious  beliefs  that  may  be 
affected  by  BLM  authorizations  or  actions. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  proposed  for  all  alternatives  would  identify, 
monitor,  protect,  and  preserve  significant  cultural  resources 
in  accordance  with  Sections  106  and  110  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  Impacts  to  National  Register-eli¬ 
gible  cultural  sites  resulting  from  federal  undertakings  would 
be  avoided  by  project  abandonment,  project  redesign,  and 
as  a  last  resort,  mitigation  of  adverse  impacts  through  data 
recovery  or  other  alternative  means.  Identified  cultural  re¬ 
sources  would  be  assigned  to  cultural  resource  use  catego¬ 
ries  as  defined  in  Appendix  C  under  all  alternatives.  Over 


the  life  of  the  RMP  cultural  resource  awareness  programs 
would  be  designed  to  enhance  the  public  appreciation  of 
cultural  resource  values.  These  programs  include  educational 
lectures/presentations  as  well  as  interpretive  displays.  The 
BLM  would  conduct  legally  required  consultations  with  fed¬ 
erally  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  nations  in  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

Alternative  A 

Current  cultural  resource  management  would  prepare  and 
implement  cultural  resource  management  plans  for  Everson 
Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Sheep  Creek  Wickiup,  and  Virginia 
City  Historic  District.  Non-Section  106  inventory  for  cul¬ 
tural  resources  would  focus  on  the  following  priority  areas: 
Ruby  Mountains;  Centennial  Mountains  and  Continental 
Divide;  Axolotl  Lakes  area;  West  End — Lima  Reservoir; 
Moore  Creek  and  East  Virginia  City  Hill;  Rochester  area; 
South  Clark  Canyon-North  Tendoy  Mountains;  Blacktail 
Ridge;  Sweetwater  Mountains;  East  Pioneer  Foothills;  Little 
Pioneer  Foothills;  Little  Basin  Creek  and  foothills;  and  the 
Glendale  area. 

Alternative  B 

While  protecting  currently  recorded  cultural  sites  in  peril  of 
destruction,  inventories  of  additional  lands  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  include  less  than  half  the  acreage  proposed 
in  Alternative  C.  Monitoring,  site  stabilization,  and  outreach 
would  be  conducted  as  opportunities  arise.  This  alternative 
proposes  to  do  more  than  Alternative  D.  but  less  than  Alter¬ 
native  C  in  regard  to  proactive  management  of  cultural  re¬ 
sources. 

Building  preservation/stabilization  activities  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  opportunities  arise,  depending  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  outside  partnerships.  Consultation  with  tribal  groups 
to  identify  and  protect  Traditional  Cultural  Properties  would 
be  continued.  Archaeological  research  and  education  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  encouraged  only  at  sites  designated  for 
Experimental  and  Scientific  Use  that  are  in  imminent  peril 
of  damage  or  destruction  by  natural  or  man-caused  events. 

Class  II  inventory  would  be  coordinated  with  BLM  water¬ 
shed  assessment  efforts  in  the  planning  area,  and  conducted 
on  a  watershed  basis  using  a  stratified  random  nonaligned 
sample  of  40  acre  quadrats.  Stratification  of  the  sample  will 
be  based  on  suitability  factors  including  distance  from  wa¬ 
ter,  slope  and  aspect.  Lands  within  the  planning  area  exhib¬ 
iting  the  highest  site  densities,  as  reported  by  Earle  (1980), 
would  be  used  to  establish  priorities  for  cultural  inventory. 
An  estimated  400  acres  of  Class  II  sample  inventory  of 
watersheds  would  be  conducted  within  the  high  priority  ar¬ 
eas  each  year  over  the  life  of  the  plan. 
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Alternative  C 

Under  this  alternative  the  largest  number  of  acres  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  be  inventoried.  Monitoring,  site  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  and  outreach  activities  would  be  pursued,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  developed  and  maintained  throughout  the  life  of  the 
RMP  to  ensure  that  cultural  resources  under  administration 
of  the  DFO  would  be  recorded  and  protected.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  proposes  to  protect  the  largest  number  of  cultural  sites 
and  inventory  the  greatest  number  of  acres  over  the  life  of 
the  plan. 

Condition  assessments  and  stabilization  plans  would  be 
completed  for  sites  that  contain  standing  structures  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Consen>ation  for  Future  Use  category.  For 
sites  assigned  to  Traditional  Uses  category,  known  site  lo¬ 
cations  would  be  monitored  on  a  regular  basis.  Outreach 
efforts  would  be  intensified,  including  seeking  funding  to 
work  with  various  tribes  to  identify  Traditional  Cultural 
Properties  and  establish  procedures  for  long  term  preserva¬ 
tion,  protection,  and  access  by  tribal  members.  A  long  term 
monitoring  program  would  be  established  for  sites  assigned 
to  the  Scientific  Uses  category  to  assess  potential  adverse 
impacts,  and  mitigate  adverse  impacts  as  appropriate. 

Archaeological  research  and  educational  programs  would 
be  actively  solicited  to  apply  to  sites  assigned  to  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Use  and  Scientific  Use  categories. 

Class  II  sample  inventories  would  be  conducted  across  800 
acres  within  the  High  Priority  watershed  areas,  and  200  acres 
of  in  Low  Priority  watershed  areas  each  year.  Over  the  life 
of  the  plan  (20  years)  this  would  amount  to  a  statistically 
valid  sample  of  20,000  acres  of  Class  II  inventory  or  just 
over  2  percent  of  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  D 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  that 
proposed  in  Alternative  B  except  that  inventories  outside  of 
compliance  activities  would  take  place  only  as  time  allows 
throughout  the  life  of  the  RMP.  This  alternative  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  fewest  recorded  cultural  sites  and  inventory  the  least 
amount  of  land  within  the  planning  area. 

As  in  Alternative  B,  building  preservation/stabilization  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  conducted  as  opportunities  arise,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  formation  of  outside  partnerships.  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  tribal  groups  to  identify  and  protect  Traditional 
Cultural  Properties  would  continue. 

BLM  would  respond  to  requests  from  scientific  or  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  perform  investigations  at  sites  desig¬ 
nated  for  Experimental  Use  and  Scientific  Use,  but  would 
not  actively  encourage  such  investigations. 


Class  II  inventory  would  be  conducted  as  time  allows  and 
would  focus  on  High  Priority  areas. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  fish  and  wildlife  values,  most  often  special  status 
species  are  described  in  the  ACEC  section.  These  areas  in¬ 
clude  Blue  Lake,  the  Centennial  Mountains,  the  Centennial 
Valley  Wetlands,  Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area,  and 
Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats. 

Fish 


Goal  1  -  Manage  habitat  for  resident  coldwater  species 
that  are  of  high  economic,  social,  or  scientific  values. 

Goal  2  -  Ensure  that  aquatic  habitat  is  of  suitable  qual¬ 
ity  to  support  a  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  communi¬ 
ties. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

Streams  have  sufficient  flows  provide  habitat  diversity  and 
conditions  that  support  cold-water  fisheries 

•  A  diversity  of  instream  habitat  structure  is  present 

•  Composition  and  quantity  of  streambed  materials  are 
appropriate  for  site  potential 

•  Riparian  vegetation  and  stream  channel  morphology 
contribute  to  maintaining  appropriate  water  tempera¬ 
tures  (generally  <70  degrees  F). 

•  Macroinvertebrate  diversity  and  abundance  reflect  high 
water  quality. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

BLM  would  continue  to  participate  in  implementation  of 
current  cooperative  agreements  between  the  BLM  and  FWP 
across  all  alternatives.  These  include  the  cost  share  agree¬ 
ment  for  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  (WCT)  inventories  and 
genetic  testing,  implementation  of  the  Westslope  Cutthroat 
Trout  MOU,  and  the  fluvial  arctic  grayling  recovery  efforts 
(see  Appendix  D).  Emphasis  on  improving  existing  WCT 
habitat  and  habitat  restoration  on  fishery  streams  that  are 
not  in  proper  functioning  condition  will  continue  under  all 
alternatives  to  varying  degrees. 

Fish  habitat  surveys  and  monitoring  would  continue  under 
all  alternatives,  and  coordination  with  a  number  of  entities 
and  agencies,  especially  FWP  and  adjoining  landowners 
would  occur  as  opportunities  to  enhance  fish  habitat  are  iden¬ 
tified.  The  Sheep  Creek  Aquatic  Habitat  Management  Plan 
would  be  updated  as  necessary  and  implementation  contin¬ 
ued. 
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Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  fish  habitat 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  Western  Montana  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health.  Site-specific  objectives  would  be 
developed  as  part  of  overall  watershed  assessments  and  habi¬ 
tat  improvement  projects  would  be  identified  and  imple¬ 
mented  where  site-specific  assessments  have  identified  habi¬ 
tat  concerns  on  fishery  streams. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative,  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  would  be  met  but  habitats  along  streams 
designated  as  Class  1  (blue  ribbon)  fisheries  and  those  con¬ 
taining  westslope  cutthroat  trout  (90  percent  genetic  purity 
and  above)  would  also  be  managed  to  achieve  potential  chan¬ 
nel  types  and  dimension  within  15  years  with  the  intent  of 
enhancing  fish  habitat. 

Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  protection  of  concentrated 
westslope  cutthroat  trout  spawning  areas  in  streams  with  99 
percent  and  above  pure  populations,  using  any  and  all  man¬ 
agement  tools  available.  Habitat  improvement  projects 
would  focus  on  projects  to  increase  components  of  large 
woody  debris  in  deficient  streams.  When  the  opportunity 
presents,  water  leasing  would  be  pursued  in  cooperation  with 
FWP  for  Class  1  (blue  ribbon)  streams. 

Alternative  C 

Under  this  alternative,  all  habitats  containing  any  fish  val¬ 
ues  would  be  managed  to  achieve  potential  channel  types 
and  dimension  within  site  capability,  or  show  a  strong  up¬ 
ward  trend  within  10  years. 

Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  protecting  westslope  cutthroat 
trout  spawning  and  fry  emergence  between  April  15  and 
August  15,  using  any  and  all  management  tools  available  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  impacts.  Habitat  improvement  projects 
would  be  implemented  on  fishery  streams  with  habitat  con¬ 
cerns  as  identified  through  site-specific  assessments  as  in 
Alternative  A,  but  would  focus  on  increasing  security  cover 
for  all  fish  species.  When  the  opportunity  presents  water 
leasing  would  be  pursued  in  cooperation  with  FWP  for  any 
streams  containing  fish  values. 

Alternative  D 

Under  this  alternative,  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  would  be  met  as  a  minimum,  but  habitats 
along  streams  containing  westslope  cutthroat  trout  (90  per¬ 
cent  genetic  purity  and  above)  would  also  be  managed  to 
achieve  potential  channel  types  and  dimension  or  show  a 
strong  upward  trend  within  15  years.  As  in  Alternative  B, 
habitat  improvement  projects  would  focus  on  projects  to 


increase  components  of  large  woody  debris  in  deficient 
streams.  Water  leasing  would  be  pursued  in  cooperation  with 
FWP  only  on  perennial  streams  that  contain  special  status 
fish  species. 

Wildlife 

Goal  -  Ensure  that  native  wildlife  species  are  provided 
habitat  of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  enhance  bio¬ 
logical  diversity  and  sustain  their  ecological,  economic 
and  social  values  is  a  goal  common  to  all  alternatives. 
Improve  public  awareness,  understanding  and  support 
for  resolving  issues  surrounding  wildlife  species  conser¬ 
vation,  management  and  ecology. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

•  A  full  spectrum  of  biological  communities,  habitats,  and 
their  ecological  processes  is  present. 

•  Populations  of  native  plants  and  animals  are  well-dis¬ 
tributed  across  the  landscape. 

Wildlife  habitat  discussions  that  describe  alternatives  (Chap¬ 
ter  2),  the  existing  environment  (Chapter  3),  and  impact 
analysis  (Chapter  4)  are  all  organized  by  coniferous  forest 
habitat,  sagebrush  steppe  habitat,  and  riparian/wetland  habi¬ 
tat.  Although  some  species  specific  management  is  discussed 
for  priority  wildlife  species,  these  general  habitat  catego¬ 
ries  are  used  to  simplify  analysis  and  emphasize  habitat 
management  that  can  support  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies  rather  than  focus  on  individual  species. 

Additional  information  on  wildlife  and  riparian  habitat  man¬ 
agement  is  found  in  several  other  sections  of  this  document. 
Management  specific  to  habitat  supporting  ESA  listed  and 
BLM  sensitive  species  of  wildlife  is  discussed  under  Spe¬ 
cial  Status  Species  -  Animals.  Discussions  of  wildlife  con¬ 
siderations  relative  to  grazing  practices  and  leases,  fencing, 
water  development,  and  aspen  protection  are  found  by  al¬ 
ternative  in  Livestock  Grazing  and  Vegetation  -  Riparian 
and  Wetlands.  Forested  wildlife  habitat,  and  aspen  manage¬ 
ment  and  rehabilitation,  are  discussed  under  Vegetation  - 
Forests  and  Woodlands ,  and  in  Vegetation  -  Rangeland. 
Travel  management  discussions  including  wildlife  consid¬ 
erations  are  discussed  under  Recreation.  Aerial  spraying  of 
certain  wildlife  habitats  is  discussed  under  Vegetation  -  In¬ 
vasive  Plants.  Wildlife  stipulations  for  Oil  and  Gas  leasing 
are  described  in  the  various  alternatives  in  Minerals -Leas¬ 
able  Minerals  -  Oil  and  Gas.  Fire  Management  and  Ecol¬ 
ogy  for  fire  treatments  affecting  wildlife. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Wildlife  program  guidance  is  to  provide  habitat  and  forage 
to  support  wildlife  populations,  and  to  support  goals  and 
management  strategies  in  current  FWP  big  game  manage- 
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ment  plans.  National  wildlife  conservation  initiatives  would 
be  implemented.  Vegetation  treatment  projects  and  manage¬ 
ment  activities  that  influence  wildlife  habitat  would  be  coor¬ 
dinated  with  FWP.  Existing  habitat  management  plans  (HMP) 
-  Hidden  Pasture  Bighorn,  Blacktail,  Red  Rock  Waterfowl, 
Sheep  Creek  Aquatic,  Axolotl  Lakes,  and  Wall  Creek  would 
be  revised  and  updated,  and  approved  habitat  projects  would 
be  implemented.  Functional  wildlife  access  ramps  would  be 
installed  on  all  water  tanks  on  public  lands.  Fences  that  are 
identified  as  barriers  to  wildlife  movement  on  public  lands 
would  be  modified  to  accommodate  wildlife  passage,  and 
new  fence  construction  would  follow  “wildlife  friendly”  fence 
specifications  in  BLM  Manual  H1741-1. 

Wetland  habitat  in  the  Centennial  Valley  would  be  managed 
under  the  Red  Rock  Waterfowl  HMP  to  enhance  habitat  con¬ 
ditions  with  emphasis  on  maximizing  opportunities  to  rees¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  trumpeter  swan  occupancy.  Current 
exclosures  would  be  maintained  and  monitored  to  compare 
differences  between  areas  grazed  and  ungrazed  by  livestock. 

Priority  habitats  across  the  DFO  include  coniferous  forest 
and  sagebrush  habitats  that  provide  important  big  game  win¬ 
ter  habitat,  sagebrush  habitats  that  provide  bighorn  sheep 
yearlong  or  seasonal  habitats;  sagebrush  habitats  that  pro¬ 
vide  sage  grouse  breeding,  early  brood  rearing,  or  winter 
habitat;  the  mountain  mahogany  and  sagebrush  steppe  habi¬ 
tat  associations  in  the  Lima  Sweetwater  Breaks  key  raptor 
management  area,  and  all  riparian  and  wetland  habitats.  Pri¬ 
ority  wildlife  species  are  sage  grouse,  bighorn  sheep,  and  the 
migratory  birds  listed  by  USFWS  and  Montana  Bird  Con¬ 
servation  Plan  in  Appendix  D. 

Alternative  A 

CONIFEROUS  FOREST  HABITAT 

Proposed  projects  in  forested  habitat  would  analyze  big  game 
cover  needs  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  provide  security  and 
thermal  cover  for  elk  and  mule  deer.  Stand  structure,  density 
and  snag  retention  would  be  considered  when  determining 
wildlife  needs  in  timber  harvest  and  forest  health  operations. 
No  timber  harvest  would  be  authorized  in  the  following  ar¬ 
eas  to  protect  wildlife  values  as  specified  in  the  1979  Dillon 
MFP: 

•  Shaw  Basin  (200  acres  in  T1S,  R4W,  Sections  4  and  5) 

•  Noble  Creek  (80  acres  in  T4S,  R4W,  Section  5) 

•  North  End  of  the  Tendoys  (200  acres  in  scattered  tracts 
between  Bell  Canyon,  Garfield  Canyon,  and  Kate  Creek) 

•  Divide  Creek  (60  acres  in  T12S,  R14W,  Section  9) 

Cattle  would  continue  to  be  the  primary  class  of  livestock 
authorized  to  graze  on  mountain  mahogany  habitat.  Any 
impacts  to  mountain  mahogany  habitats  from  existing  sheep 
authorizations  would  be  mitigated  through  site-specific  graz¬ 
ing  management  or  eliminated  if  necessary. 


SAGEBRUSH  STEPPE  HABITAT 

National  and  Montana  sage  grouse  conservation  strategies 
would  be  used  as  the  basis  to  address  habitat  management 
in  the  watershed  planning  process  and  for  project  level  analy¬ 
ses.  The  availability  of  quality  herbaceous  cover  and  forage 
for  wildlife  species  within  moist  meadow  and  sagebrush 
swales  would  also  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
implementing  utilization  recommendations  or  other  man¬ 
agement  actions  in  activity  plans.  Activities  such  as  pre¬ 
scribed  burning,  spraying,  and  mechanical  alteration  in  sage¬ 
brush  habitat  that  is  important  for  wildlife  species  would 
not  be  authorized. 

RIPARIAN  WETLAND  HABITAT 

Wildlife  needs  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
for  any  proposed  projects  in  riparian/wetland  habitat. 
Axolotls  in  Blue  Lake  and  their  habitat  would  continue  to 
be  protected  by  maintaining  the  lake  fish-free,  excluding 
livestock  grazing,  timber  harvest,  wheeled  vehicle  use,  and 
any  other  activities  within  the  lake’s  watershed  that  could 
lead  to  the  increased  input  of  sediment  or  organic  materials 
that  could  contribute  to  increased  water  temperature  of  Blue 
Lake. 

Alternative  B 

CONIFEROUS  FOREST  HABITAT 

Sustained  activities  of  more  than  one  week  in  duration  as¬ 
sociated  with  vegetation  treatments  (including,  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to,  broad-scale  burning  and  mechanical  treatments)  pro¬ 
posed  under  Alternative  B  would  occur  in  no  more  than  two 
adjacent  6th  order  hydrologic  units  at  a  time  to  minimize  big 
game  displacement.  These  adjoining  units  would  be  main¬ 
tained  as  disturbance-free  as  possible  during  operations. 
Vegetation  treatments  using  prescribed  fire  would  include 
site  specific  treatment  strategies  to  minimize  impacts  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  of  migratory  birds. 

Douglas-fir  treatment  unit  size  would  be  maximized  within 
the  limits  of  topography  and  stand  size  to  enhance  open- 
forest  habitat  for  dependent  species.  Priority  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  areas  within  historic  bighorn  sheep  habitat  where 
reduced  forest  canopy  could  enhance  bighorn  reestablish¬ 
ment  or  expansion  such  as  Barton  Gulch,  the  south  Tobacco 
Root  Mountains,  and  the  south  Ruby  Mountains. 

Travel  management  designations  would  minimize  wildlife 
displacement  and  habitat  fragmentation,  particularly  in  sage¬ 
brush/grassland  habitats.  When  assessing  new  road  propos¬ 
als,  one  mile  of  open  road  per  square  mile  would  be  a  target 
road  density  within  a  defined  project  level  cumulative  ef¬ 
fects  area.  Where  a  greater  density  of  short  term  temporary 
roads  would  be  necessary  to  support  specific  projects,  new 
project  roads  and  existing  roads  would  be  evaluated  at 
project  completion  and,  if  necessary,  designations  changed 
to  provide  the  most  appropriate  access  routes  in  consider- 
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ation  of  wildlife  needs.  All  other  routes  would  be  closed, 
revegetated,  and  /or  recontoured. 

Cattle  would  continue  to  be  the  primary  class  of  livestock 
authorized  to  graze  on  mountain  mahogany  habitat  Sheep 
grazing  on  mountain  mahogany  habitat  would  be  mitigated 
through  site  specific  management  treatments,  changed  to 
cattle  use.  or  eliminated  where  monitoring  data  indicates  it 
is  necessary. 

SAGEBRUSH  STEPPE  HABITAT 

Implementation  of  the  National  and  Montana  sage  grouse 
conservation  strategies  would  be  conducted  as  described  in 
Alternative  A. 

Sagebrush  habitats  would  be  managed  so  that  70  percent  or 
more  of  potential  big  sagebrush  communities  provide  the 
vegetation  composition  and  structure  capable  of  supporting 
sage  grouse  and  other  wildlife  species  that  use  sagebrush 
habitat  A  discussion  of  sagebrush  canopy  classifications  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  D.  Map  2  (oversized)  depicts  gen¬ 
eral  sagebrush  cover  in  the  planning  area.  Class  3,  4,  or  5 
conditions  (>5  percent  sagebrush  canopy)  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  sage  grouse  breeding  and  winter  habitat,  with  GO¬ 
TO  percent  in  Class  4  and  5  (>  1 5  percent  sagebrush  canopy). 
This  would  manage  approximately  300.000  acres  of  moun¬ 
tain  shrub  and  xeric  shrub  habitat  types  to  have  canopies  of 
>15  percent.  Sage  grouse  breeding  habitat  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  30  percent  canopy  of  perennial  grasses  and  forbs, 
with  an  average  7”  height  of  residual  and/or  current  year's 
herbaceous  plant  growth  present  May  15  through  July  1. 
Class  4  or  5  conditions  (>15  percent  sagebrush  canopy)  also 
would  be  provided  on  at  least  40  percent  of  sage  grouse 
summer/fall  and  mule  deer/antelope  winter  habitats  (ap¬ 
proximately  107,000  acres  of  mountain  shrub  and  xeric  shrub 
habitat  types).  Wildfire  suppression  efforts  would  focus  on 
protecting  large  Class  3  or  4  stands  of  sagebrush  that  are 
isolated  from  other  dense  stands. 

Vegetation  treatments  using  prescribed  fire  would  only  be 
conducted  during  the  late  summer  or  fall  after  migratory 
bird  breeding  is  completed  unless  impacts  could  be  miti¬ 
gated. 

New  road  proposals  within  sagebrush  steppe  habitat  would 
be  considered  as  described  under  coniferous  forest  habitat 
section  of  this  alternative  to  minimize  wildlife  displacement 
and  habitat  fragmentation. 

Bighorn  sheep  habitat  suitability  would  be  enhanced  through 
activity  planning  by  reducing  or  eliminating  competing  uses 
(competition  for  forage  and  water)  and  disturbance  factors 
(seasonal  disturbance  on  lambing  habitat). 

Mountain  mahogany  habitats  with  sheep  authorizations 
would  be  managed  as  described  in  Alternative  A. 


RIPARIAN  WETLAND  HABITAT 

Under  Alternative  B.  wildlife  needs  would  continue  to  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  any  proposed  projects 
in  riparian/wetland  habitat.  Axolotl  habitat  in  Blue  Lake 
would  continue  under  management  described  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  A.  Additional  proposed  management  of  riparian  habitat 
relative  to  grazing  practices,  fencing,  water  development, 
and  aspen  protection  is  found  by  alternative  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  document  including  Livestock  Grazing  and  Veg¬ 
etation  -  Riparian  and  Wetlands.  Aspen  management  and 
rehabilitation  are  also  discussed  under  Vegetation  -  Forests 
and  Woodlands. 

Alternative  C 

CONIFEROUS  FOREST  HABITAT 

Big  game  security  would  be  maintained  by  providing  mini¬ 
mum  250-acre  core  blocks  in  6th  order  HUCs  within  for¬ 
ested  habitat  types.  Forest  treatments  that  could  increase 
palatable  herbaceous  and  shrub  compositions  in  dry  Dou- 
glas-fir  types  would  be  emphasized. 

Vegetation  treatments  using  prescribed  fire  would  only  be 
conducted  during  the  late  summer  or  fall  after  migratory 
bird  breeding  is  completed  unless  impacts  can  be  mitigated. 
Forest  treatment  projects  that  could  influence  riparian  habi¬ 
tat  would  be  coordinated  with  riparian  improvement  projects 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  any  potential  for  degradation  of 
riparian  or  aquatic  habitat. 

Forest  salvage  treatments  would  be  limited  to  <40  acres  in 
size,  and  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of  standing  dead  trees 
would  remain  within  the  treatment  area. 

New  road  proposals  would  be  managed  as  described  in  Al¬ 
ternative  B. 

Mountain  mahogany  communities  would  be  restored  where 
Douglas-fir  canopy  is  >  1 5  percent  and  has  overtopped  moun¬ 
tain  mahogany  stands.  Focus  areas  would  include  (but  are 
not  limited  to)  Barton  Gulch/  Idaho  Creek,  Canyon  Creek, 
Big  Sheep  Creek,  and  Hells  Canyon.  Under  Alternative  C, 
cattle  would  be  the  only  class  of  livestock  authorized  to  graze 
on  mountain  mahogany  habitat.  Existing  sheep  permits  in 
mountain  mahogany  habitats  would  be  cancelled  and  can¬ 
celled  or  relinquished  cattle  permits  would  be  retired  and 
closed  to  grazing  as  well.  Forage  would  be  allocated  to  wild¬ 
life. 

SAGEBRUSH  STEPPE  HABITAT 

Under  Alternative  C.  the  National  and  Montana  sage  grouse 
conservation  strategies  would  be  implemented  by  applying 
sage  grouse  guidelines  from  WAFAVA  guidelines  as  program¬ 
matic  standards  during  activity  and  project  planning. 

Sagebrush  habitats  would  be  managed  to  provide  suitable 
seasonal  habitat  for  sage  grouse  as  described  in  the  Mon- 
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tana  sagebrush/sage  grouse  habitat  assessment  protocol 
(supplement  to  the  Montana  sage  grouse  conservation  strat¬ 
egy. 

Sagebrush  habitats  providing  sage  grouse,  mule  deer  and 
antelope  winter  range  would  be  managed  without  manipu¬ 
lation  treatments  (prescribed  burning,  spraying,  mechani¬ 
cal  treatment). 

Where  vegetation  treatments  are  implemented,  livestock 
stocking  rates  would  not  be  increased  unless  an  increase 
would  assist  in  achieving  other  resource  objectives.  Upland 
key  forage  species  utilization  by  livestock  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  an  average  of  35  percent.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of 
30  percent  of  the  area  on  all  elk  winter  ranges  would  re¬ 
ceive  full  growing  season  rest  annually  from  domestic  live¬ 
stock  grazing. 

Vegetation  treatments  using  prescribed  fire  would  only  be 
conducted  during  the  late  summer  or  fall  after  migratory 
bird  breeding  is  completed  unless  impacts  can  be  mitigated. 

Bighorn  sheep  habitat  suitability  would  be  enhanced  through 
activity  planning  by  reducing  or  eliminating  competing  uses 
(competition  for  forage  and  water)  and  disturbance  factors 
(seasonal  disturbance  on  lambing  habitat). 

RIPARIAN  WETLAND  HABITAT 

Axolotls  in  Blue  Lake  would  continue  to  be  protected  by 
maintaining  the  lake  fish-free,  and  excluding  livestock  graz¬ 
ing,  timber  harv  est,  wheeled  vehicle  use,  and  any  other  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  lake’s  watershed  that  could  lead  to  the 
enrichment  of  Blue  Lake.  In  addition,  the  upper  Moran  Creek 
watershed,  including  Blue  Lake,  would  be  withdrawn  from 
locatable  mineral  entry. 

Additional  information  on  riparian  habitat  management  rela¬ 
tive  to  grazing  practices,  fencing,  water  development,  and 
aspen  protection  is  found  by  alternative  in  Livestock  Graz¬ 
ing  and  Vegetation  -  Riparian  and  Wetlands.  Aspen  man¬ 
agement  and  rehabilitation  are  also  discussed  under  Veg¬ 
etation  -  Forests  and  Woodlands. 

Alternative  D 

CONIFEROUS  FOREST  HABITAT 

Management  under  Alternative  D  would  be  very  similar  to 
Alternative  B.  Activities  associated  with  vegetation  treat¬ 
ments  would  occur  in  no  more  than  two  adjacent  6111  order 
hydrologic  units  at  a  time  to  minimize  big  game  displace¬ 
ment.  These  adjoining  units  will  be  maintained  as  distur¬ 
bance-free  as  possible  during  operations 

Proposed  projects  in  forested  habitat  would  analyze  big  game 
cover  needs  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  provide  security  and 
thermal  cover  for  elk  and  mule  deer  and  stand  structure. 


density  and  snag  retention  would  be  considered  when  de¬ 
termining  wildlife  needs  in  timber  harvest  and  forest  health 
operations. 

SAGEBRUSH  STEPPE  HABITAT 

National  and  Montana  sage  grouse  conservation  strategies 
would  be  implemented  as  described  in  Alternative  A  and  B. 

Under  Alternative  D  management,  sagebrush  treatments 
would  be  designed  to  affect  no  more  than  30  percent  of  Class 
4  and  5  stands  within  20  years.  A  project  level  cumulative 
effects  analysis  would  identify  existing  canopy  coverage, 
and  where  potential  treatment  areas  might  exist  on  public 
lands. 

RIPARIAN  WETLAND  HABITAT 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


GEOLOGIC  RESOURCES 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  geologic  values  (Block  Mountain)  is  described 
in  the  ACEC  section. 

Goal  -  Provide  opportunities  for  use  of  the  geology  of 
the  area  while  protecting  resource  values. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  proposed  for  all  alternatives  would  protect 
Wedding  Ring  Rock  (also  know  n  as  Lime  Kiln  Arch),  Squir¬ 
rel  Rock,  and  Road  Agents  Rock  by  signing  and  proposed 
w  ithdrawal  of  each  feature  from  mineral  entry.  Other  miti¬ 
gation  measures  to  protect  these  or  other  features  w'ould  be 
determined  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  paleontological  values  (Centennial  Valley  Wet¬ 
lands)  is  described  in  the  ACEC  section. 

Goal  1  -  Preserve  and  protect  significant  paleontologi¬ 
cal  resources  and  ensure  that  they  are  available  for  ap¬ 
propriate  scientific,  educational,  and  where  appropri¬ 
ate  recreational,  uses  by  present  and  future  generations. 

Goal  2  -  Ensure  that  proposed  land  uses  initiated  or  au¬ 
thorized  by  BLM  avoid  inadvertent  damage  to  federal 
and  non-federal  paleontological  resources 

Goal  3  -  Promote  the  stewardship,  conservation,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  paleontological  resources  through  appro¬ 
priate  educational  and  public  outreach  programs 
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Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

A  long  term  monitoring  program  would  be  established  and 
continued  at  known  paleontological  locales  to  assess  po¬ 
tential  adverse  impacts  and  propose  actions  to  mitigate  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  as  appropriate.  A  minimum  of  one  locality 
per  year  would  be  monitored  under  the  program. 

BLM  would  avoid  impacts  to  paleontological  remains  by 
project  redesign,  project  abandonment,  and/or  mitigation  of 
adverse  impacts  through  scientific  recovery  and  analysis. 

Paleontological  resource  awareness  programs  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  designed  to  enhance  the  public  appreciation  of 
paleontological  resource  values. 

SOILS 

Goal  -  Maintain  or  improve  soil  health  or  fertility,  pre¬ 
vent,  or  minimize  soil  erosion  and  compaction,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  possibility  of  mass  wasting  on  unstable  soils. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Across  all  alternatives  consideration  of  soil  conditions  and 
types  and  their  influence  on  management  actions  would 
occur  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Best  Management  Practices 
(BMPs)  and  mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented  at 
the  site-specific  project  level  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
soil  resource.  Soils  susceptible  to  compaction  and  erosion 
would  receive  greater  consideration  when  assessing  pro¬ 
posed  activities,  and  activities  proposed  in  slump  or  unstable 
areas  would  be  addressed  in  consideration  of  the  intensity 
of  the  disturbance. 

During  periods  of  drought  the  BLM  would  continue  its 
policy  to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
basic  rangeland  resources:  soil  and  vegetation.  Accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives  is  more  difficult  during  periods  of 
drought.  Normal  grazing  schedules  and  livestock  manage¬ 
ment  practices  may  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  and  protect  soil.  See  the  Vegetation  -  Rangeland  sec¬ 
tion  of  Resources  for  more  information  on  vegetative  cover, 
and  Livestock  Grazing  section  under  Resource  Uses  for  more 
information  regarding  livestock  use  during  periods  of 
drought.  In  issuing  a  decision  concerning  livestock  use,  the 
procedure  specified  in  43  CFR  4160  would  be  followed. 


SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
GENERAL  (including  BLM  Critical 
Element  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species) 

Goal  -  Improve  or  provide  habitat  to  bring  listed  and 
candidate  species  that  use  public  lands  to  population  lev¬ 
els  at  which  the  measures  required  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  are  no  longer  necessary;  i.e.,  to  recovery  or 
downlisting  status. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

•  Special  status  wildlife,  fish  and  plant  species  and  habi¬ 
tats  are  distributed  across  the  landscape  at  levels  ap¬ 
propriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  status  management. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  all  management  actions  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  Bureau 
policy  to  ensure  that  habitat  is  provided  for  special  status 
species,  and  proposed  actions  do  not  jeopardize  the  contin¬ 
ued  existence  of  a  threatened  or  endangered  species,  or  cause 
its  habitat  to  be  adversely  modified  or  destroyed.  Sensitive 
species  would  be  treated  as  candidate  species  for  project 
impact  analysis.  Biological  evaluations  would  be  completed 
for  all  special  status  species  using  the  joint  format  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  (see  Appendix  D).  Consultation  with  USFWS 
would  occur  when  impacts  are  anticipated  to  threatened  or 
endangered  species  or  designated  habitat.  Cooperative 
implementation  and  monitoring  of  recovery  plans,  State  of 
Montana  management  plans,  and  conservation  strategies 
would  continue  for  all  listed,  recently  delisted,  and  candi¬ 
date  species.  Management  plans  prepared  for  species  not 
yet  delisted  would  be  implemented  in  coordination  with  the 
State  of  Montana  and  other  appropriate  agencies  once  the 
species  is  delisted  by  the  USFWS.  Conservation  strategies 
for  unlisted  sensitive  species  would  be  considered  when  is¬ 
suing  land  use  authorizations. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
ANIMALS  (including  BLM  Critical 
Element  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species) 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  special  status  animal  species  within  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountains,  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands,  and  Ferrugi¬ 
nous  Hawk  Nesting  Area  is  described  in  the  ACEC  section. 
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Goal  -  Ensure  the  long-term,  self-sustaining  persistence 
of  special  status  animal,  plant  and  fish  species  in  the 
Dillon  Field  Office. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

•  Manage  wetland  habitats  to  support  a  healthy  diversity 
and  abundance  of  dependent  wildlife  species,  with 
emphasis  on  special  status  species  needs. 

•  Manage  forested  and  sagebrush  habitat  within  the  his¬ 
toric  range  of  variability  for  vegetation  composition, 
canopy  and  structure  to  support  a  diversity  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  dependent  wildlife  species,  with  emphasis  on 
special  status  species  needs. 

•  Provide  suitable  habitat  and  condition  to  allow  wild¬ 
life,  species  movement  between  large  blocks  of  habi¬ 
tat,  and  seasonal  and  special  habitats  on  a  localized  and 
landscape  scale. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Cooperative  implementation  and  monitoring  of  recovery 
plans.  State  of  Montana  management  plans,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  strategies  would  continue  for  bald  eagle,  peregrine  fal¬ 
con,  grizzly  bear,  wolf,  Canada  lynx,  and  sage  grouse.  As 
Canada  lynx  habitat  information  is  refined  or  conditions 
change,  LAUs  with  insufficient  potential  habitat  to  support 
a  home  range  of  a  breeding  female  lynx  will  be  dropped. 
The  Red  Rock  Waterfowl  Habitat  Management  Plan  (HMP) 
would  be  updated  and  revised  to  emphasize  wetland  habitat 
improvement  to  benefit  wetland  dependent  Special  Status 
Species.  The  HMP  would  implement  actions  necessary  to 
maximize  opportunities  to  reestablish  and  maintain  trum¬ 
peter  swan  occupancy  of  Centennial  Valley  wetlands.  This 
includes  pursuing  cooperative  management  on  co-owned 
public/private  wetlands  to  enhance  habitat  capabilities  and 
water  availability.  BLM  would  continue  to  coordinate  with 
APHIS  in  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  of  Understand¬ 
ing  between  the  agencies  regarding  depredation  manage¬ 
ment  on  public  land. 

All  listed  and  sensitive  species  and  their  habitats  are  con¬ 
sidered  priority  species  or  habitats.  Grizzly  bear  and  Canada 
lynx  are  the  listed  species  receiving  the  most  public  land 
management  emphasis  in  coniferous  forest  habitats.  Spe¬ 
cial  Status  Species  habitats  often  overlap  or  coincide  with 
priority  habitats  identified  under  the  general  wildlife  sec¬ 
tion. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  habitats  sup¬ 
porting  special  status  animal  species  would  be  assessed  and 
managed  in  conjunction  with  implementation  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Montana  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health.  Beyond  ac¬ 
tions  provided  for  special  status  species  under  Management 
Common  to  All  Alternatives,  Alternative  A  would  focus  on 


management  of  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  habitats. 
BLM  would  continue  to  participate  in  implementation  of 
the  Montana  State  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  manage¬ 
ment  plans,  including  annual  production  monitoring.  Un¬ 
der  Alternative  A,  the  public  land  tract  containing  the  Cul¬ 
ver  Pond  bald  eagle  territory  would  be  managed  for  reten¬ 
tion.  The  Palisades  area  west  of  the  Madison  River  area 
(T.  10S,  R.1W,  Section  1)  would  be  managed  to  protect  po¬ 
tential  peregrine  falcon  nesting  by  limiting  human  distur¬ 
bance.  Actions  to  optimize  the  prey  base  for  peregrine  fal¬ 
cons  in  the  Centennial  Valley  would  be  taken. 

Under  current  management,  specific  wildlife  travel  corri¬ 
dors  or  linkage  corridors  between  major  habitat  areas  would 
not  be  delineated,  and  potential  impacts  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  during  project  and  activity  plan¬ 
ning. 

Management  guidance  for  activities  in  Canada  lynx  habitat 
is  provided  in  the  Lynx  Conservation  Strategy  and  Assess¬ 
ment  and  would  be  considered  by  BLM  at  the  project  level. 
Management  of  grey  wolf  is  conducted  under  the  experi¬ 
mental  reintroduction  rules  under  which  BLM  has  limited 
responsibility.  Primary  wolf  monitoring  and  control  actions 
are  conducted  by  USFWS  and  APHIS.  While  the  Dillon 
Field  Office  does  not  have  any  designated  grizzly  bear  habi¬ 
tat  within  the  Yellowstone  Recovery  Zone,  areas  mapped  in 
2002  as  grizzly  bear  use  areas  outside  of  the  recovery  zone 
do  occur  within  the  planning  area.  Grizzly  bear  needs  and 
risk  factors  would  be  considered  for  any  land  use  authoriza¬ 
tions  issued  within  this  area.  Needs  of  sensitive  species, 
migratory  birds,  bats,  and  amphibians/reptiles  and  appro¬ 
priate  mitigation  measures  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  during  project  and  activity  planning. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative,  coniferous  forest,  sagebrush  steppe, 
and  riparian  habitats  that  support  special  status  animal  spe¬ 
cies  would  be  managed  as  described  in  the  Alternative  B 
Wildlife  and  Riparian  Vegetation  sections. 

Under  Alternative  B  wildlife  migration/dispersal  corridors 
that  provide  connectivity  for  special  status  species  such  as 
lynx,  grizzly  bear,  and  wolf  (as  well  as  wildlife  in  general) 
would  be  managed  to  reduce  conflicts  between  listed  spe¬ 
cies  and  land  use  authorizations  and  activities. 

Management  actions  would  include: 

•  Evaluate  projects  and  authorizations  proposed  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  this  area  that  may  increase  habitat  fragmen¬ 
tation,  create  physical  barriers  to  movement,  or  poten¬ 
tially  increase  mortality. 

•  Implement  food  storage  strategies  from  the  Southwest 
Montana  State  Grizzly  Management  Plan  on  BLM  lands 
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in  the  Grizzly  Bear  use  areas  outside  of  the  Yellowstone 
Recovery  Zone  if  grizzly  bears  are  delisted.  Until  the 
grizzly  bear  is  delisted,  the  South  Madison  campground 
and  undeveloped  sites  in  the  East  Fork  of  the  Blacktail 
and  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area  would  be  monitored  for  food 
storage  problems  related  to  grizzly  bear  use  and  the 
potential  need  for  bear  proof  trash  containers.  Major 
public  land  trailheads  and  access  points  in  these  areas 
and  in  the  Centennial  Mountains  would  be  posted  to 
advise  recreationists  about  proper  food  storage  to  avoid 
back  country  conflict. 

•  Amend  grazing  permits  in  these  areas  to  state  that  dep¬ 
redation  losses  are  possible. 

These  actions  would  apply  to  all  public  lands  that  contain 
relatively  intact  habitat  and  migration  corridors  between 
units  of  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest,  both 
for  special  status  species  and  general  wildlife.  Map  3  de¬ 
picts  these  areas.  These  primary  linkages  are  located  be¬ 
tween: 

•  North  Gravelly  Range  to  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  (VC 
Hill); 

•  South  Madison  Range  to  Gravelly  Range  to  Blacktail 
Ridge; 

•  The  Continental  Divide  from  Red  Rock  Pass  to  Lemhi 
Pass,  including  the  Tendoy  Mountains  and  Jeff  Davis/ 
Maiden  Peak  area;  and 

•  Bloody  Dick  /Big  Hole  Divide  to  the  West  Pioneer 
Mountains. 

Actions  to  restore,  enhance  and  maintain  habitats  for  mi¬ 
gratory  birds,  including  special  status  bird  species,  would 
be  implemented  through  cooperative  joint  venture  programs 
under  the  North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative. 
Under  this  alternative,  all  bird  species  determined  to  be 
“Birds  of  Conservation  Concern”  within  USFWS  Region 
10  would  be  considered  in  biological  evaluations  conducted 
for  projects.  Disturbance  in  habitats  that  sustain  these  spe¬ 
cies  would  be  minimized  during  spring  breeding  seasons. 

National  and  Montana  sage  grouse  conservation  strategies 
would  be  implemented  as  described  in  Alternative  A. 

Potential  impacts  to  habitat  for  bats,  amphibians  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  sensitive  species  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  during  project  and  activity  planning.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  under  Alternative  B,  the  densest  patches  of  sagebrush 
within  Class  3  and  4  sagebrush  communities  providing  oc¬ 
cupied  pygmy  rabbit  habitat  would  not  be  treated.  Activi¬ 
ties  contributing  to  the  loss  or  mechanical  damage  of  Basin 
big  sagebrush  and  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  “stringer”  habi¬ 
tat  would  not  be  authorized  under  this  alternative. 

Ferruginous  hawk  breeding  habitat  would  be  managed  to 
maintain  nesting  structures,  sagebrush/grassland  intersper- 


sion  and  enhance  prey  abundance.  Within  the  Lima  Foot¬ 
hills  and  Sweetwater  Breaks  key  raptor  management  areas, 
proposed  authorized  activities  would  be  evaluated  for  po¬ 
tential  disturbance  during  the  breeding  season,  and  activi¬ 
ties  would  be  limited  from  March  1  through  August  3 1  within 
one-half  mile  of  nest  sites  on  a  case-by-case  basis  (see  Map 
4).  No  surface  disturbances  that  would  alter  physical  struc¬ 
tures  used  by  nesting  ferruginous  hawks  (cliffs,  rock  out¬ 
crops,  etc.)  would  be  authorized  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  area. 

Alternative  C 

Coniferous  forest,  sagebrush  steppe,  and  riparian  habitats 
that  support  special  status  animal  species  would  be  man¬ 
aged  as  described  in  the  Alternative  C  Wildlife  and  Vegeta¬ 
tion-Riparian  sections. 

Under  this  alternative,  wildlife  migration/dispersal  corridors 
would  be  delineated  as  described  under  Alternative  B,  but 
additional  management  actions  would  apply.  Management 
actions  to  reduce  potential  risks  to  grizzly  bear,  wolf  and 
lynx  would  include: 

•  Coordinate  with  others  to  identify  critical  barriers  and 
potential  passage  locations,  particularly  on  Interstate 
15  at  Monida  and  between  Clark  Canyon  Dam  and 
Barretts  diversion. 

•  Evaluate  projects  and  authorizations  proposed  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  this  area  that  may  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
the  corridor  by  increasing  habitat  fragmentation,  creat¬ 
ing  physical  barriers,  or  potentially  increasing  mortal¬ 
ity. 

•  Implement  food  storage  strategies  from  the  Southwest 
Montana  State  Grizzly  Management  Plan  if  bears  are 
delisted. 

•  Amend  grazing  permits  in  these  areas  to  state  that  dep¬ 
redation  losses  are  possible. 

•  Do  not  authorize  new,  transferred,  or  converted  sheep 
permits  within  these  areas. 

Food  storage  problems  related  to  grizzly  bear  use  would  be 
monitored  as  described  in  Alternative  B. 

As  described  in  Alternative  B,  actions  to  restore,  enhance 
and  maintain  habitats  that  sustain  migratory  birds,  includ¬ 
ing  special  status  species,  would  be  implemented  through 
the  North  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative.  All  spe¬ 
cies  listed  as  “Birds  of  Conservation  Concern”  within 
USFWS  Region  1 0  would  be  considered  in  biological  evalu¬ 
ations  conducted  for  projects.  Habitat  disturbances  would 
be  minimized  during  spring  breeding  seasons.  Restoration 
projects  would  be  implemented  to  restore  lost  habitat  com¬ 
position  and  structure  on  grazing  allotments  where  range- 
land  health  standards  are  not  being  met. 
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National  and  Montana  sage  grouse  conservation  strategies 
would  be  implemented.  Guidelines  identified  in  the  WAFWA 
guidelines  would  be  applied  to  all  actions  as  standards. 

Actions  considered  for  ferruginous  hawks  in  Alternative  B 
would  be  applied  to  all  raptor  breeding  habitat  under  Alter¬ 
native  C  management  (see  Map  4).  Management  would 
maintain  habitat  suitability,  protect  nesting  structures,  main¬ 
tain  sagebrush/grassland  interspersion  and  enhance  prey 
abundance.  Proposed  authorized  activities  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  for  potential  disturbance  during  the  breeding  season, 
and  activities  would  be  limited  March  1  through  August  31 
within  one  mile  of  nest  sites  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  No 
surface  disturbances  that  would  alter  physical  structures  used 
by  nesting  raptors  (cliffs,  rock  outcrops,  etc.)  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  within  the  Lima  Foothills  and  Sweetwater  Breaks 
key  raptor  areas. 

In  addition  to  actions  provided  for  pygmy  rabbit  habitats  in 
Alternative  B.  a  habitat  management  plan/conservation  strat¬ 
egy  for  pygmy  rabbit  would  be  developed  for  the  planning 
area.  BLM  would  also  participate  in  range- wide  pygmy  rab¬ 
bit  conservation  planning.  Priority  would  be  placed  on  ac¬ 
quiring  soils  inventory  information  for  Beaverhead  County 
to  correlate  with  vegetation  inventory  to  identify  suitable 
pygmy  rabbit  habitat.  Subsequent  planning  would  identify 
local  risk  factors  that  constrain  population  viability  and  dis¬ 
tribution  for  consideration  in  project  level  analysis. 

Alternative  D 

Habitats  for  special  status  species  would  be  managed  through 
the  implementation  of  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  under  Alternative  D.  Management  de¬ 
scribed  in  Alternative  D  for  Wildlife  and  Vegetation  sections 
would  also  be  implemented. 

Alternative  D  would  not  delineate  any  specific  wildlife  travel 
corridors  or  linkage  corridors  between  major  habitat  areas, 
and  potential  impacts  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  during  project  and  activity  planning. 

Food  storage  problems  related  to  grizzly  bear  would  be 
monitored  as  in  Alternative  B.  In  addition,  grizzly  bear  use 
areas  outside  of  the  Yellowstone  Recovery  Zone  as  defined 
in  2002  (see  Map  5)  would  be  managed  to  reduce  risk  fac¬ 
tors  to  grizzly  bears  and  provide  habitat  using  the  same 
management  actions  specified  in  Alternative  B. 

Habitat  needs  for  sensitive  species,  migratory  birds,  bats, 
and  amphibians/reptiles  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  during  project  and  activity  planning. 

Ferruginous  hawk  breeding  habitat  would  be  managed  to 
maintain  nesting  structures,  sagebrush/grassland  intersper¬ 


sion  and  enhance  prey  abundance.  Within  the  Lima  Foot¬ 
hills  and  Sweetwater  Breaks  key  raptor  management  areas, 
proposed  authorized  activities  would  be  evaluated  for  po¬ 
tential  disturbance  during  the  breeding  season,  and  activi¬ 
ties  March  1  through  August  31,  within  one-half  mile  of 
nest  sites  would  be  limited  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  No  sur¬ 
face  disturbances  that  would  alter  physical  structures  used 
by  nesting  ferruginous  hawks  (cliffs,  rock  outcrops,  etc.) 
would  be  authorized  within  the  boundaries  of  this  area. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES— FISH 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  special  status  fish  values  (Westslope  Cutthroat 
Trout  Habitats)  is  described  in  the  ACEC  section. 

Goal  -  Ensure  the  long-term,  self-sustaining  persistence 
and  maintain  the  genetic  diversity  of  the  individual  popu¬ 
lations  of  westslope  cutthroat  trout  in  the  Dillon  Field 
Office.  Ensure  the  long  term  self-sustaining  persistence 
of  fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling  in  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  area. 

Desired  Future  Condition  under  the  Fish  section  would 
also  apply  to  Special  Status  Species  Fish. 

Management  Common  to  all  Alternatives 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  participate  in  implementation 
of  the  MOU  and  Conservation  Agreement  for  WCT  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  and  participate  in  implementation  of  the  Restoration 
Plan  for  fluvial  arctic  grayling  across  all  alternatives.  This 
participation  would  also  include  initiating  and  performing 
long-term  fish  habitat  and  water  quality  surveys  to  docu¬ 
ment  and  monitor  trends  in  fishery  habitat. 

The  BLM  would  encourage  maintenance  work  on  diver¬ 
sion  structures  to  reduce  WCT  loss  in  irrigation  ditches. 

The  BLM  would  initiate  habitat  restoration  on  special  sta¬ 
tus  species  fishery  streams  that  are  Functioning-At  Risk 
(FAR)  or  Nonfunctional  (NF),  and  develop  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  for  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  and  access  to  the  fluvial  arctic  grayling  brood  pond 
w  ithin  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area. 

The  BLM  would  coordinate  with  FWP  to  manase  beaver 
where  site-specific  assessments  have  identified  concerns 
with  beaver  presence  or  absence  in  relation  to  sensitive  fish 
species  habitat. 
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Alternative  A 

Habitat  management  objectives  for  special  status  fish  would 
follow  current  guidelines.  Management  would  follow  the 
guidelines  described  in  the  MFP.  WCT  MOU,  Grayling  res¬ 
toration  plan  and  guidelines  identified  under  management 
common  under  special  status-general  and  special  status-fish 
in  the  RMP. 

Alternative  B 

Management  would  provide  for  WCT  habitat  across  the  field 
office.  WCT  habitat  would  be  managed  to  achieve  potential 
or  a  strong  upward  trend  within  15  years  based  on  channel 
type  and  dimensions  present.  Habitat  would  be  maintained 
or  improved  for  WCT  with  emphasis  on  high  purity  streams 
and  minimizing  impacts  during  critical  time  periods. 

Where  surface  disturbing  mineral  exploration  or  develop¬ 
ment  takes  place  within  100  feet  of  the  centerline  of  any 
stream  containing  westslope  cutthroat  trout  with  a  genetic 
purity  of  90  percent  or  greater,  full  restoration  of  disturbed 
habitat  would  be  required.  A  bond  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  amount  needed  for  full  restoration  of  disturbed  areas 
would  be  required,  and  impacted  areas  would  be  restored  to 
proper  functioning  condition.  A  Plan  of  Operation  would 
be  required  before  production  activities  are  initiated. 

Where  fish  habitat  is  found  to  be  in  less  than  PFC  condi¬ 
tion,  habitat  improvements  would  be  initiated.  No  beaver 
introductions  or  dam  removal  would  occur. 

Alternative  C 

WCT  habitat  would  be  managed  to  achieve  potential  or  a 
strong  upward  trend  within  10  years  based  on  channel  type 
and  dimensions  present.  Management  would  emphasize 
WCT  habitat  improvement  across  the  field  office.  WCT 
streams  with  purity  levels  of  90  percent  or  greater  would  be 
withdrawn  from  mineral  entry.  Where  fish  habitat  is  found 
to  be  in  less  than  PFC  condition,  habitat  improvements 
would  be  initiated.  On  streams  where  decadent  beaver  dams 
are  found  to  be  restricting  passage  they  would  be  removed 
or  modified  to  allow  WCT  passage.  Dams  that  are  active 
would  not  be  removed.  BLM  would  coordinate  with  FWP 
on  water  leasing  for  WCT  and  Grayling  streams  and  re-in¬ 
troduction  of  fluvial  grayling  into  Big  Hole  headwater 
streams. 

Alternative  D 

WCT  habitat  would  be  managed  to  achieve  potential  or  a 
strong  upward  trend  within  15  years  based  on  channel  type 
and  dimensions  present.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for 
WCT  with  emphasis  on  100  percent  purity  streams  and  mini¬ 
mizing  impacts  to  high  density  100  percent  pure  spawning 


areas.  Non  functional  stream  reaches  would  have  riparian 
management  applied  on  a  site  specific  basis.  PFC  streams 
would  be  managed  to  achieve  potential  using  all  tools  avail¬ 
able.  WCT  streams  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  mineral 
entry.  Where  fish  habitat  is  found  to  be  in  less  than  PFC 
condition,  habitat  improvements  would  be  initiated.  Beaver 
dams  would  not  be  removed  nor  would  beaver  be  introduced. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES  - 
PLANTS 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  special  status  plant  species  (Big  Sheep  Creek 
Basin,  Centennial  Mountains,  Centennial  Sandhills)  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  ACEC  section. 

The  following  goals  are  identified  for  all  alternatives: 

Goal  1  -  Identify,  conserve,  and  monitor  rare,  vulner¬ 
able,  and  representative  habitats,  plant  communities,  and 
ecosystems  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  self-sustaining  per¬ 
sistence  of  special  status  plants  within  the  DFO. 

Goal  2  -  Ensure  that  proposed  land  uses  initiated  or  au¬ 
thorized  by  BLM  avoid  inadvertent  damage  to  federal 
and  non-federal  habitats  supporting  special  status  plants 
and  plant  communities. 

Goal  3  -  Promote  public  awareness,  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  rare  plants  and  their  habitats. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  continue  to  assist  in 
maintaining  Montana’s  web-based  rare  plant  field  guide  and 
staff  would  assist  with  programs  and  training  sessions  to 
educate  weed  crews  to  recognize  and  avoid  special  status 
plants  and  their  habitats. 

Monitoring  efforts  and  research  studies  on  special  status 
plants  and  associated  plant  communities  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  all  alternatives,  and  inventory  efforts  would  be 
continued.  The  potential  for  adverse  effects  on  BLM  sensi¬ 
tive  plants  would  be  considered  during  project  level  plan¬ 
ning  and  mitigation  measures  recommended.  Map  6  depicts 
locations  of  BLM  special  status  plants  based  on  inventory 
completed  through  the  2002  field  season. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  existing  inven¬ 
tory  information  would  be  used  to  determine  the  presence/ 
absence  of  BLM  special  status  plant  populations  and  miti¬ 
gation  measures  to  protect  BLM  special  status  plants  would 
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be  considered  and  implemented  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Habitats  containing  BLM  special  status  plants  would  be 
considered  during  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  assess¬ 
ments  and  management  recommendations  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Management  of  BLM  special  status  plant  species  and  com¬ 
munities  would  be  taken  into  account  during  the  case-by¬ 
case  evaluation  of  changes  in  season  of  use  for  livestock 
grazing  and  applications  for  grazing,  as  well  as  other  BLM 
authorized  activities. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative,  field  inspections  to  identify  special 
status  plant  species  would  be  conducted  prior  to  authoriz¬ 
ing  surface  disturbing  activities.  Waivers  for  on-the-ground 
inventory  would  be  granted  in  areas  determined  to  have  low 
potential  based  on  previous  research. 

Beyond  the  management  provided  under  Management  Com¬ 
mon  to  All  Alternatives,  Alternative  B  would  not  allow  ac¬ 
tivities  that  disturb  mineral  soil  such  as  blading,  plowing, 
ripping,  chaining,  etc.)  within  the  boundaries  of  populations 
of  BLM  special  status  plants.  Management  would  be  ad¬ 
justed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  when  Standards  for  Range- 
land  Health  are  not  being  met  or  when  monitoring  of  BLM 
special  status  plants  indicates  unacceptable  impacts. 

Livestock  grazing  authorizations  would  be  limited  to  the 
non-growing  season  in  the  following  allotments  or  pastures 
to  benefit  BLM  special  status  plant  species: 

•  Frenchie  Allotment  #  10121 

•  Timber  Butte  Allotment  #20 1 68 

•  Cold  Spring  Allotment  #202 1 5 

•  the  Spring  Creek  Pasture  of  the  Stonehouse  Allotment 
#30005 

In  addition,  no  term  grazing  permit  or  lease  would  be  is¬ 
sued  in  the  Eli  Spring  area  (south  half  of  section  3,  north 
half  of  section  10,  T9S,  R11W)  though  temporary  non-re  - 
newable  grazing  could  be  authorized  to  meet  objectives. 

Habitat  management  plans  and  conserv  ation  strategies  would 
be  developed  under  this  alternative,  in  concert  with  water¬ 
shed  assessments,  for  BLM  special  status  plant  species  and 
habitats  that  occur  on  public  land.  In  riparian  habitats,  pri¬ 
ority  would  be  placed  on  the  following  species: 

•  Carex  idahoa 

•  Primula  Alcalina 

•  Taraxacum  eriophorum 

•  Thalictrum  alpinum 

In  sagebrush-steppe  habitats,  priority  would  be  placed  on 
the  following  species: 


•  Penstemon  lemhiensis 

•  Astragalus  scaphoides 

•  Astragalus  terminalis 

•  Sphaeromeria  argentea 

Alternative  C 

Field  inspections  would  be  conducted  prior  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  surface  disturbing  activities  as  described  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  B.  Under  Alternative  C,  activities  that  disturb  mineral 
soil  such  as  blading,  plowing,  ripping,  chaining,  etc.)  would 
not  be  allowed  within  one-quarter  mile  of  populations  of 
BLM  special  status  plants.  This  differs  from  Alternative  B 
by  adding  a  buffer  area. 

Rather  than  consider  livestock  grazing  adjustments  on  a  case- 
by-case-basis,  habitats  supporting  populations  of  BLM  spe¬ 
cial  status  plant  species  susceptible  to  herbivory  would  be 
provided  rest  or  growing  season  deferment  from  livestock 
grazing  two  years  out  of  three  years.  Genera  currently  on 
the  BLM  special  status  plant  list  that  are  susceptible  to  her¬ 
bivory  include  the  following. 

•  Carex 

•  Elymus 

•  Penstemon 

•  Taraxacum 

•  Thalictrum 

Map  7  shows  the  allotments  affected  based  on  current  in¬ 
ventory. 

The  same  allotments  identified  in  Alternative  B  would  be 
limited  to  non-growing  season  use  to  benefit  BLM  special 
status  plant  species.  The  Eli  Spring  area  (south  half  of  sec¬ 
tion  3,  north  half  of  section  10.  T9S.  R11W)  would  also  be 
managed  as  described  in  Alternative  B.  but  in  addition  the 
road  would  be  rerouted  around  the  spring  to  avoid  special 
status  plant  habitat  and  to  maintain  Eli  Spring  in  a  natural, 
undeveloped  state. 

Habitat  Management  Plans  (HMPs)  focusing  on  protecting 
and  conserving  special  status  plants  and  associated  plant 
communities  would  be  developed  under  Alternative  C  for 
particular  areas  rather  than  by  species.  Priority  would  be 
placed  on  the  following  areas  and  species: 

Upper  Big  Sheep  Creek  Watershed 

Agastache  cusickii 
Carex  idahoa 
Primula  Alcalina 
Sphaeromeria  argentea 
Taraxacum  eriophorum 
Thalictrum  alpinum 

North  Tendoy  Mountains 

Lomatium  attenuation 
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Lesquerella  pulchella 
Carex  idahoa 
Sphaeromeria  argentea 

Sage  Creek  Watershed 

Astragalus  te rmina l i s 
Carex  idahoa 
Sphaeromeria  argentea 


Centennial  Valley 

Astragalus  ceramicus  var  apus 
Carex  idahoa 
Elymus  flavescens 

Bannack  Bench/Badger  Pass/Rocky  Hills 

Penstemon  lemhiensis 
Astragalus  scaphoides 
Astragalus  terminalis 
Sphaeromeria  argentea 
Lesquerella  pulchella 
Ta  raxacum  e  ri  op  ho  rum 
Lomatium  attenuation 

Alternative  D 

Field  inspections  would  be  conducted  prior  to  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  surface  disturbing  activities  as  described  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  B.  Activities  that  disturb  mineral  soil  such  as  blading, 
plowing,  ripping,  chaining,  etc.)  would  not  be  allowed  within 
populations  of  BLM  special  status  plants. 

Remaining  management  would  be  similar  to  provisions  of 
Alternative  A.  Habitats  containing  BLM  special  status  plants 
would  be  considered  during  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
assessments  and  management  recommendations  made  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Management  of  BLM  special  status  plant 
species  and  communities  would  be  taken  into  account  dur¬ 
ing  the  case-by-case  evaluation  of  changes  in  season  of  use 
for  livestock  grazing  and  applications  for  grazing,  as  well 
as  other  BLM  authorized  activities. 

VEGETATION  -  FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

Goal  -  Manage  forests  and  woodlands  to  sustain  their 
health  and  diversity. 

Desired  Future  Condition  for  Forests  and  Woodlands 
(after  20-50  years  of  management) 

•  Curl  leaf  mountain  mahogany  occupy  historic  range  and 
are  in  stable  or  improving  condition. 

•  Douglas-fir/sagebrush  interface  represents  an  open  sa¬ 
vannah  aspect.  Rocky  Mountain  juniper  and  limber  pine 
are  restricted  to  historic  sites  where  wildland  fire  fre¬ 
quency  is  limited  by  lower  site  productivity  and  sparse 


fuels.  Both  species  occur  in  low  densities  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  vigorous  shrubs,  grasses,  and  forbs  (where 
site  potential  permits). 

Douglas-fir  forests  contain  healthy  stands  of  site-ap¬ 
propriate  species.  Stands  are  relatively  open,  with  tree 
density  within  site  capacity.  Low  intensity  fires  can  be 
accommodated  without  excessive  loss  of  trees,  and  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  occurrence  is  at  endemic  levels. 
Lodgepole  pine  and  spruce/fir  forests  are  represented 
by  a  diversity  of  age  classes  and  structure. 

White  bark  pine  forests  occupy  historic  range  and  are 
in  stable  or  improving  condition. 

Quaking  aspen  groves  occupy  historic  range  and  are  in  stable 
or  improving  condition.  Aspen  stands  contain  multi-aged 
stems  and  adequate  regeneration  to  perpetuate  the  stand. 
Age  classes  are  mostly  less  than  100  years  old  with  good 
understory  diversity. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Forests  within  the  planning  area  are  typical  of  the  drier  in¬ 
termountain  region  of  the  Northern  Rockies,  and  are  directly 
influenced  by  the  physiographic  effects  of  having  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  on  three  sides  of  the  planning  area.  Under 
all  alternatives,  vegetation  planning  would  be  coordinated 
with  managers  of  lands  adjacent  to  site-specific  proposals 
for  a  collaborative  approach.  All  proposed  vegetation  treat¬ 
ment  projects  would  be  coordinated  with  FWP  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  wildlife  habitat  concerns.  No  mechanical  treatments 
would  occur  on  slopes  of  70  percent  or  greater  and  grazing 
would  be  excluded  on  aspen  restoration  treatments  of  100 
acres  or  less  until  aspen  regeneration  is  a  minimum  of  five 
feet  tall  on  average.  Insect  infestations  of  forests  and  wood¬ 
lands  would  be  treated  with  sanitation  cutting  or  other  meth¬ 
ods  as  appropriate  based  on  a  case-by-case  review  and  analy¬ 
sis  and  salvage  harvest  would  also  be  considered  on  a  site- 
specific  basis  across  alternatives.  Wood  products  would  be 
provided  as  a  result  of  any  vegetation  treatments  where  ap¬ 
propriate.  Map  8  (oversized)  depicts  vegetation  types  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  forests  and  woodlands  in  the  planning  area 

Alternative  A 

Undercurrent  management,  forest  inventory  would  continue 
to  be  conducted  but  no  particular  completion  date  would  be 
set.  Existing  inventory  information  would  be  converted  into 
the  Forest  Vegetation  Information  System  (FORVIS)  or  other 
systems  as  specified  in  policy  and  guidance  throughout  the 
life  of  the  plan. 

Management  under  Alternative  A  would  continue  existing 
forestry  practices  as  outlined  in  the  1979  Management 
Framework  Plan  (MFP)  and  consider  implementation  of 
recommendations  in  the  Pioneer  and  Gravelly  Landscape 
Analyses.  Geographic  restrictions  from  forest  management 
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that  were  applicable  from  the  MFP  would  still  apply,  leav¬ 
ing  approximately  82,000  acres  available  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  forest  base.  Ecosystem  forest  management  prescriptions 
that  emphasize  desired  forest  structure  would  be  applied  on 
forest  and  woodlands  in  the  Pioneers  and  Gravelly  Land¬ 
scape  Analysis  areas,  and  could  or  could  not  provide  wood 
products.  Conventional  silvicultural  prescriptions  that  em¬ 
phasize  forest  products  would  be  applied  on  all  other  forest 
and  woodlands.  A  variety  of  tools  would  be  utilized  to  meet 
both  types  of  prescriptions.  These  could  include  conven¬ 
tional  and  non-conventional  logging  techniques  along  with 
some  prescribed  fire  where  fuel  load  concerns  cannot  be 
met  by  harvest  or  mechanical  operations  alone.  Map  9  de¬ 
picts  vegetation  treatment  areas  under  Alternative  A. 

Ecosystem  forest  management  prescriptions  applied  in  the 
warmer  and  drier  habitat  types  dominated  by  Douglas-fir 
would  be  typified  by  thinning  from  below  in  the  low  to  mid 
elevation  Douglas-fir  and  Douglas-fir  limber  pine  mixed 
stands.  The  smaller  diameter  trees  would  be  cut  and  either 
removed  if  they  have  sufficient  commercial  value  or 
underburned  in  these  stands.  Some  removal  of  the  larger 
diameter  classes  would  be  allowed  but  not  emphasized 
through  individual  tree  selection  prescription. 

Silvicultural  prescriptions  on  the  more  productive  growing 
sites  typified  by  cool  moist  habitat  types  dominated  by  lodge- 
pole  pine  would  consist  of  clearcutting,  clearcutting  with 
reserve  trees,  patch  clearcutting,  thinning,  and/or  other  par¬ 
tial  cutting  techniques  in  lodgepole  pine  stands.  Selection 
cutting,  individual  selection,  group  selection,  thinning,  seed 
tree  cutting  and  or  other  partial  cutting  techniques  would  be 
used  in  Douglas-fir  and  some  other  conifer  stands  such  as 
mixed  Douglas-fir,  sub-alpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce 
stands. 

Emphasis  for  whitebark  pine  restoration  would  focus  on 
lands  in  the  Pioneer  and  Gravelly  landscapes.  Upper  eleva¬ 
tion  stands  containing  whitebark  pine  components  would 
be  opened  up  by  individual  or  group  selection  to  promote 
whitebark  pine  regeneration. 

Alternative  A  would  also  place  emphasis  on  treating  stands 
throughout  the  planning  area  that  have  missed  two  or  more 
fire  cycles  (Condition  Class  3). 

Timber  salvage  operations  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Alternative  B 

Inventory  efforts  under  this  alternative  would  be  conducted 
with  a  target  completion  date  of  2020.  As  in  Alternative  A, 
existing  data  would  be  converted  into  FORVIS  as  current 
policy  directs,  or  other  systems  as  necessary  throughout  the 
life  of  the  plan. 


In  Alternative  B,  management  of  forest  and  woodland  veg¬ 
etation  would  be  emphasized  in  three  geographic  areas. 
These  are  the  southern  Tobacco  Roots,  the  southern  Ruby 
Mountains,  and  the  Barton  and  Idaho  Gulch  areas.  All  habi¬ 
tat  types  would  be  treated  in  these  three  areas.  Map  10  de¬ 
picts  Vegetation  treatment  areas  under  Alternative  B. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  35,000  acres  of  conifer 
and  aspen  habitat  would  be  treated  to  improve  forest  health 
and  enhance  habitat  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  This  includes 
an  estimated  12,000  acres  targeted  for  aspen  restoration,  up 
to  14,000  acres  within  the  three  geographic  focus  areas,  and 
another  9,000  acres  outside  of  the  focus  areas.  Mechanical 
treatments  of  forest  and  woodland  vegetation  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  under  Alternative  B  where 
it  is  determined  wilderness  values  would  be  enhanced.  Me¬ 
chanical  treatments  in  WSAs  would  be  limited  to  areas  where 
fire  history  evidence  correlates  to  historically  frequent  fire 
events.  An  additional  condition  of  treatment  would  be  that 
these  areas  have  fuel  configurations  that  would  allow  the 
potential  to  effectively  manage  the  movement  of  fire  if  it 
were  to  move  out  of  the  WSA.  Subsequent  fire  suppression 
activities  would  then  be  limited  to  locations  outside  the  WSA 
except  where  emergencies  threaten  life  or  adjacent  private 
lands. 

Some  of  the  more  productive  areas  would  have  commercial 
production  emphasis  but  this  would  be  intermixed  with  stand 
structure  prescriptions  for  habitat  objectives.  Generally, 
Warm  and  Dry,  Warm  and  Very  Dry  (including  woodlands) 
and  Warm  and  Moist  habitat  types  would  be  thinned  from 
below  to  remove  smaller  diameter  trees  and  or  receive  a 
commercial  thinning  to  remove  both  small  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  size  trees.  Some  removal  of  the  larger  diameter  classes 
would  be  allowed  but  not  emphasized  via  individual  tree 
selection  prescription. 

Cool  moist  habitat  types  would  be  managed  through 
clearcutting,  clearcutting  with  reserve  trees,  patch 
clearcutting,  and/or  thinning  in  lodgepole  pine  stands  or 
mixed  lodgepole  pine  conifer  stands.  Partial  cutting  tech¬ 
niques  would  be  emphasized  when  possible  over  clearcutting 
in  lodgepole  pine  stands.  The  prescription  emphasis  in  cool 
moist  habitat  types  would  be  on  re-introducing  a  diversity 
of  age  classes  where  this  is  lacking.  Selection  cutting,  indi¬ 
vidual  selection,  group  selection,  thinning  and  or  seed  tree 
cutting  would  be  used  in  mid  to  higher  elevation  Douglas- 
fir  and  some  other  conifer  stands  such  as  mixed  Douglas- 
fir,  sub-alpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce  stands.  Utilization 
of  wood  products  would  be  allowed  where  feasible  to  do  so 
in  conjunction  with  other  resource  concerns. 

Whitebark  pine  treatment  would  be  emphasized  in  the  three 
specific  geographic  areas  described  above.  Utilization  of 
prescribed  fire  for  post  activity  treatments  of  slash  materi¬ 
als  would  be  an  integrated  into  all  forest  management  ac¬ 
tivities. 
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Beyond  the  emphasis  on  the  three  geographic  areas  as  de¬ 
scribed,  thinning  projects  would  be  implemented  in  the 
Warm  and  Dry,  Warm  and  Very  Dry  (including  woodlands) 
and  Warm  and  Moist  habitat  types  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  field  office.  The  objective  would  be  to  reduce  tree  den¬ 
sity  in  crowded  stands  that  are  primarily  Douglas-fir  with 
some  intermixed  limber  pine  and  or  Rocky  Mountain  juni¬ 
per.  Again,  utilization  of  wood  products  would  be  allowed 
where  feasible  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  other  resource 
concerns.  There  would  be  an  emphasis  on  treating  stands 
throughout  the  planning  area  that  have  missed  two  or  more 
fire  cycles  (Condition  Class  3).  As  mentioned  above,  the 
use  of  post  activity  prescribed  fire  to  reduce  fuel  levels  would 
be  integrated  into  management  activities. 

Prescribed  fire  would  be  incorporated  into  all  management 
activities  where  possible  to  maximize  aspen  regeneration. 
Maintenance  of  these  stands  in  out  years  to  remove  re-in- 
vading  conifers  would  undergo  analysis  in  future  planning 
documents. 

Timber  salvage  operations  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  where  they  occur  within  the  base  acreage. 
Where  insect  infestations  such  as  spruce  budworm  have  the 
potential  to  go  from  endemic  to  epidemic  proportions,  sani¬ 
tation  cutting  would  be  implemented. 

Alternative  C 

Inventory  efforts  under  Alternative  C  would  be  the  same  as 
described  in  Alternative  B. 

An  estimated  19,000  acres  of  forest  and  woodland  vegeta¬ 
tion  would  be  treated  in  Alternative  C,  with  an  emphasis  on 
aspen  restoration  on  12,000  of  these  acres  as  described  in 
Alternative  B.  Map  11  depicts  vegetation  treatment  areas 
under  Alternative  C. 

The  majority  of  the  conifer  treatments  in  the  remaining  7,000 
forest  and  woodland  treatment  acres  would  be  confined  to 
the  Warm  and  Dry  to  Warm  and  Very  Dry  habitat  types  (in¬ 
cluding  woodlands)  that  have  missed  two  or  more  fire  cycles 
(Condition  Class  3).  These  treatments  would  also  be  focused 
in  wildland  urban  interface  areas.  The  primary  management 
prescription  would  be  thinning  from  below  concentrating 
on  the  smaller  diameter  classes.  When  needed  to  manage 
for  stand  structure  diversity  or  larger  diameter  structure 
classes  within  stands,  group  selection,  individual  tree  se¬ 
lection,  and  seed  tree  prescriptions  would  be  utilized.  Pre¬ 
scribed  fire  would  be  used  as  described  in  Alternative  B. 
However,  mechanical  vegetation  treatments  would  not  be 
allowed  within  Wilderness  Study  Areas  even  if  wilderness 
values  could  be  enhanced. 

There  would  be  no  proactive  forest  management  in  the  Cool 
Moist  habitat  types  and  management  for  whitebark  pine 


would  not  be  considered  in  this  alternative.  Utilization  of 
commercial  wood  products  would  be  allowed  but  not  em¬ 
phasized.  Salvage  harvest  treatments  would  be  considered 
in  all  habitat  types  as  described  in  Alternative  B,  except  treat¬ 
ments  would  be  limited  to  <40  acres  in  size,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  30  percent  of  standing  dead  trees  would  remain 
within  the  treatment  area. 

Alternative  D 

Inventory  efforts  under  Alternative  D  would  be  the  same  as 
described  in  Alternative  B.  This  alternative  would  empha¬ 
size  the  commercial  use  of  wood  products  resulting  from 
forest  and  woodland  treatments. 

Up  to  5 1 ,000  acres  of  forest  and  woodland  vegetation  could 
be  treated  in  Alternative  D  to  manage  for  healthy,  diverse 
forests  and  to  restore  aspen.  Aspen  restoration  treatments 
would  be  implemented  on  an  estimated  14,000  acres.  The 
area  targeted  for  aspen  restoration  is  larger  than  proposed 
in  Alternatives  B  and  C  because  treatments  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  smaller  remnant  patches  or  clones 
throughout  the  planning  area.  Map  12  depicts  vegetation 
treatment  areas  under  Alternative  D. 

An  estimated  37,000  acres  outside  of  aspen  restoration  ar¬ 
eas  in  all  habitat  types  would  be  eligible  for  treatment  in 
this  alternative.  The  tools  for  accomplishing  these  treatments 
would  be  similar  to  or  identical  to  those  described  in  Alter¬ 
native  B.  Treatment  of  stands  that  have  missed  two  or  more 
fire  cycles  (Condition  Class  3)  as  well  as  those  stands  ap¬ 
proaching  this  condition  would  be  emphasized.  Mechani¬ 
cal  treatments  of  forest  and  woodland  vegetation  would  be 
allowed  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  under  this  alternative 
where  it  is  determined  wilderness  values  would  be  enhanced. 

Whitebark  pine  restoration  would  be  the  most  expansive 
under  this  alternative.  The  tools  for  accomplishing  these 
treatments  would  be  similar  to  or  identical  to  those  in  Alter¬ 
native  B.  Salvage  harvest  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative 
B. 

VEGETATION  -  INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Goal  -  Prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  invasive 
and  noxious  plants. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

New  infestations  of  noxious  weeds  are  not  common  across 
the  landscape,  and  existing  large  infestations  are  declining. 
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Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Montana  State  designated  noxious  weeds  would  be  man¬ 
aged  according  to  the  principles  of  integrated  pest  manage¬ 
ment  found  in  Partners  Against  Weeds:  An  Action  Plan  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (USDI-BLM  1996b),  the 
Montana  Weed  Management  Plan  (Duncan  2001),  and  the 
Montana  Noxious  Weed  Act.  Cooperative  agreements  with 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  counties  for  noxious  weed  con¬ 
trol  would  be  continued.  Development  of  Cooperative  Weed 
Management  Areas  where  all  the  landowners  are  coopera¬ 
tively  working  to  contain  or  eradicate  noxious  weeds  within 
designated  areas  would  be  encouraged.  Treatment  methods 
include  chemical,  cultural,  mechanical,  and  biological.  In¬ 
vasive  species  such  as  cheat  grass  would  be  evaluated  in 
site-specific  projects  associated  with  the  watershed  analy¬ 
sis.  Perennial  vegetation  would  be  reestablished  in  a  timely 
manner  to  rehabilitate  disturbance  areas.  Native  species 
would  be  used  for  rehabilitation  and  reclamation  unless  site 
specific  evaluations  indicate  that  nonnative  species  are 
needed  to  ensure  success  or  rapid  vegetative  reestablish¬ 
ment. 

Alternative  A 

Noxious  and  non-native  vegetation  would  continue  to  be 
managed  under  the  existing  law,  regulation,  and  manage¬ 
ment  plans.  Areas  closed  to  aerial  application  of  herbicides 
and  pesticides  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Alternative  B 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A,  except 
that  project  level  analysis  of  aerial  application  of  herbicide 
and  pesticides  would  emphasize  protection  of  special  status 
plants  and  associated  plant  communities  in  the  Centennial 
Sandhills  and  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  occupied  pygmy  rab¬ 
bit  habitat  and  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat,  and  mountain 
mahogany  habitats. 

Alternative  C 

No  aerial  chemical  control  of  weeds  would  be  allowed  within 
one-quarter  mile  of  special  status  species  plants  and  associ¬ 
ated  plant  communities  across  the  planning  area,  in  moun¬ 
tain  mahogany  habitats,  or  in  occupied  pygmy  rabbit  habi¬ 
tat  or  occupied  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat.  Occupied  habi¬ 
tats  would  be  determined  as  watershed  analyses  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  during  project  level  analysis.  Map  13  depicts 
areas  where  aerial  application  would  be  prohibited. 

Alternative  D 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


VEGETATION  -  RANGELANDS 

Goal  -  Manage  the  vegetative  resource  to  maintain  a 
diversity  of  ecological  conditions  on  upland  vegetation. 

Desired  Future  Condition  for  Rangelands 

•  Sagebrush  steppe  includes  a  mosaic  of  multiple-aged 
shrubs,  forbs,  and  native  perennial  grasses.  Shrub  over¬ 
stories  are  present  in  a  variety  of  spatial  arrangements 
and  scales  across  the  landscape,  including  disjunct  is¬ 
lands  and  corridors. 

•  A  full  range  of  sagebrush  communities  with  diverse 
species  and  sub-species,  canopy,  density,  and  age  classes 
are  present  across  the  landscape. 

•  Grass  and  forb  plant  communities  occur  within  site 
potential  and  are  stable  or  improving  in  health  and  vigor. 

•  Populations  and  habitats  of  rare  plant  species  and  their 
associated  communities  are  stable  or  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  vigor  and  distribution. 

•  Upland  vegetation  provides  sufficient  plant  cover  and 
litter  accumulation  to  protect  soils  from  wind  and  wa¬ 
ter  erosion,  and  enhances  nutrient  cycling  and  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  would  be  implemented 
on  BLM  lands  in  southwest  Montana.  Assessments  for  land 
health  standards  would  be  completed  on  a  priority  water¬ 
shed  basis,  pursuant  to  current  BLM  guidance  found  in  H- 
4180-1,  Rangeland  Health  Standards.  The  watersheds  and 
the  priority  for  implementation  are  found  in  Appendix  G. 
The  assessments  for  land  health  standards  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  2008  pending  funding  or  other  constraints. 

Priority  upland  plant  species  would  include  aspen,  curl  leaf 
mountain  mahogany,  basin  big  sagebrush,  mountain  big  sage 
brush,  basin  wild  rye,  blue  bunch  wheatgrass  and  Idaho  fes¬ 
cue.  While  these  species  are  widespread  across  the  plan¬ 
ning  area,  they  become  priority  where  they  are  part  of  the 
vegetative  components  on  priority  habitats  such  as  for  big 
game  winter  range  and  sensitive  species. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  management 
and  treatment  of  rangeland  vegetation  and  the  various  habi¬ 
tat  types  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  dur¬ 
ing  the  watershed  assessment  process.  Rangeland  habitat 
types  have  been  split  into  the  following  categories:  xeric 
shrub,  mountain  shrub,  fire-sprouted  mountain  shrub,  mesic 
shrub,  and  mountain  mahogany  (see  Map  8,  oversized). 
Under  Alternative  A,  site-specific  units,  prescriptions  and 
tools  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  resource  conditions 
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for  each  habitat  type  would  be  developed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Restoration  actions  for  areas  that  have  been  previously 
seeded  would  also  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B.  all  non-forested  habitats  that  have  co¬ 
nifer  encroachment  could  be  treated  to  restore  the  appropri¬ 
ate  upland  habitat  type.  Encroachment  would  be  treated  or 
harvested  with  prescribed  and  natural  fire,  mechanical  or 
other  tools  as  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  restore 
the  appropriate  non-forested  habitat  type.  Consistent  with 
forest  and  woodland  management,  treatments  would  focus 
in  areas  of  urban  interface  and  in  the  southern  Ruby  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  south  Tobacco  Roots,  and  in  the  Barton  and  Idaho 
Gulch  areas,  but  could  occur  across  the  planning  area  as 
determined  through  watershed  evaluations. 

The  xeric  shrub  habitat  types  would  be  managed  for  a  fire 
return  interval  of  approximately  50  years.  The  mountain 
shrub  habitat  types  would  be  managed  for  a  fire  return  in¬ 
terval  of  20  to  40  years.  The  fire  sprouted  mountain  shrub 
habitat  types  would  be  managed  for  a  fire  return  interval  of 
approximately  20  years.  The  mesic  shrub  habitat  types  oc¬ 
cur  in  only  limited  amounts  within  the  planning  area  and 
would  be  treated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  mountain 
mahogany  habitat  types  would  be  treated  with  fire  or  me¬ 
chanical  methods  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  existing  habi¬ 
tat.  As  in  Alternative  A,  site-specific  units,  prescriptions  and 
tools  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  resource  conditions 
for  each  habitat  type  would  be  developed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  during  the  watershed  analysis. 

Existing  seedings  that  are  not  meeting  rangeland  health  stan¬ 
dards  for  plant  vigor  and  density  would  be  improved  with 
grazing  management  systems  or  seeded  with  appropriate 
species  of  natives  or  cultivars.  Any  restoration  activities 
would  be  focused  on  areas  containing  high  resource  values 
and/or  priority  habitats  and  species  and  would  allow  for  use 
of  all  available  tools. 

Alternative  C 

Under  Alternative  C,  treatment  of  conifer  encroachment 
would  be  focused  on  aspen  restoration  areas  and  in  the  wild¬ 
land-urban  interface  areas.  Within  these  two  areas,  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  non-forested  habitat  types  could  occur  using 
prescribed  fire,  mechanical  treatments,  and  other  tools  as 
appropriate.  However,  conifer  encroachment  outside  of  these 
areas  would  only  be  treated  with  prescribed  natural  fire. 

Outside  of  aspen  restoration  and  urban  interface  areas,  xe¬ 
ric  shrub,  mountain  shrub,  and  fire-sprouted  mountain  shrub 


habitat  types  would  only  be  treated  with  natural  fire  to  re¬ 
establish  the  fire  return  interval.  Xeric  shrub  would  be  man¬ 
aged  for  a  fire  return  interval  of  50  years;  mountain  shrub 
would  be  managed  for  a  fire  return  interval  of  20  to  40  years; 
and  fire  sprouted  mountain  shrub  would  be  managed  for  a 
fire  return  interval  of  approximately  20  years. 

The  mesic  shrub  habitat  types  occur  in  only  limited  amounts 
within  the  planning  area.  This  habitat  type  would  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  site-specific  project  planning.  In  mountain  ma¬ 
hogany  habitat  types  where  the  Douglas  fir  encroachment 
canopy  exceeds  15  percent,  fire  or  mechanical  methods 
would  be  used  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  existing  habitat. 
Treatments  would  be  focused,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  Barton  Gulch,  Idaho  Creek,  Canyon  Creek 
on  the  Big  Hole,  Big  Sheep  Creek  and  Hells  Canyon.  Site- 
specific  units,  prescriptions  and  tools  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  resource  conditions  for  each  habitat  type  would 
be  developed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  during  the  watershed 
analysis. 

Where  the  site  potential  allows  and  a  diversity  of  native 
vegetation  is  not  being  recruited,  areas  that  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  seeded  would  be  restored  to  native  plant  communi¬ 
ties  under  Alternative  C.  Restoration  would  be  accomplished 
by  using  all  available  tools. 

Alternative  D 

Under  Alternative  D,  all  non-forested  habitats  that  have 
conifer  encroachment  could  be  treated  to  restore  the  appro¬ 
priate  upland  habitat  type.  The  encroachment  would  be 
treated  or  harvested  with  prescribed  and  natural  fire,  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  tools  as  determined  on  a  case-by-case  ba¬ 
sis  to  restore  the  appropriate  non-forested  habitat  type. 

In  this  alternative,  areas  of  xeric  shrub  habitat  types  that 
exceed  a  canopy  density  of  25  percent  would  be  evaluated 
for  treatment  on  a  site-specific  basis  during  watershed  analy¬ 
sis  and  managed  for  a  fire  return  interval  of  approximately 
50  years.  Up  to  30,000  acres  of  mountain  shrub  habitat  types, 
managed  for  a  fire  return  interval  of  20  to  40  years,  would 
be  treated  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Fire-sprouted  mountain 
shrub  habitat  types  would  be  managed  for  a  fire  return  in¬ 
terval  of  approximately  20  years  with  up  to  7,000  acres  be¬ 
ing  treated  during  the  life  of  the  plan.  As  in  other  alterna¬ 
tives,  treatment  of  mesic  shrub  habitat  types  would  be  ad¬ 
dressed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  site-specific  watershed 
project  planning  given  the  limited  occurrence  of  this  type  in 
the  planning  area. 

Mountain  mahogany  habitat  types  would  be  treated  to  main¬ 
tain  and  enhance  the  existing  habitat.  The  site-specific  units, 
prescriptions  and  tools  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
source  conditions  for  each  habitat  type  would  be  developed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  during  the  watershed  analysis. 
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Areas  that  have  been  previously  seeded  would  be  managed 
to  meet  upland  range  health  standards,  but  no  proactive 
measures  to  restore  seedings  to  native  plant  communities 
would  be  taken. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLANDS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Goal  -  Restore  and  maintain  riparian  wetland  areas  so 
that  at  least  955  miles  of  streams  and  2,050  acres  of  wet¬ 
lands  are  in  proper  functioning  condition. 

Desired  Future  Condition  for  Riparian  and  Wetlands 
(after  20-50  years  of  management) 

The  Western  Montana  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  di¬ 
rect  that  management  will  achieve  proper  functioning  con¬ 
ditions  on  all  riparian  and  wetland  habitats.  This  occurs 
when: 

•  Riparian  and  wetland  vegetation  supports  the  biologi¬ 
cal,  hydrologic,  and  physical  components  of  streams 
and  wetlands  based  on  site-specific  capabilities. 

•  Deciduous  woody  and  coniferous  communities  are 
present  with  diverse  composition,  density,  and  age  struc¬ 
ture  within  site  potential. 

•  Herbaceous  plant  communities  are  dominated  by  deep- 
rooted  native  species  that  support  streambank  and  shore¬ 
line  stability,  floodplain  development,  and  nutrient  cy¬ 
cling. 

•  Stream  channels  display  the  dimensions,  pattern,  and 
profile  that  are  representative  of  site  potential  (Rosgen). 

Management  will  emphasize  maintenance  of  riparian  com¬ 
munities  on  approximately  415  miles  of  stream  dominated 
by  a  tall  deciduous  shrub  or  aspen/cottonwood  habitat  types 
and  on  approximately  500  miles  of  stream  dominated  by 
herbaceous  and  coniferous  habitat  types  (based  on  2002  in¬ 
ventory  summary).  This  will  involve  the  following  shifts  in 
vegetation  communities  from  existing  conditions  toward  the 
desired  future  condition: 

Existing  Desired 

•  Conifer  types  45%  413  miles  25%  228  miles 

•  Aspen/cottonwood  types  15%  137  miles  20%  183  miles 

•  Tall  shrub  types  30%  274  miles  40%  365  miles 

•  Herbaceous,  misc.  types  10%  91  miles  15%  137  miles 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

In  implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives,  riparian  and 
wetland  management  would  be  consistent  with  all  state  and 
federal  laws  and  regulations.  Actions  would  be  taken  to  co¬ 
operatively  conserve  riparian/wetland  habitat,  minimize  the 
destruction,  loss  or  degradation  of  wetlands,  and  preserve 
values  served  by  floodplains  where  occurring  on  public  land 
while  reducing  hazards  to  human  safety. 


The  Western  Montana  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
would  be  implemented  to  achieve  proper  functioning  con¬ 
dition  in  riparian  and  wetland  habitats  and  site-specific  ob¬ 
jectives  and  management  strategies  for  riparian  and  wet¬ 
land  areas  would  be  developed  and  applied  through  imple¬ 
mentation  of  activity  plans.  Map  14  (oversized)  depicts 
current  riparian  condition  in  the  planning  area. 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  coordinate  with  FWP 
on  proposed  vegetation  treatments  and  when  considering 
the  use  and  management  of  beavers  as  a  tool  to  enhance 
riparian  habitat  conditions. 

Routine  maintenance  would  be  completed  annually  on  all 
exclosures  prior  to  livestock  turnout.  All  current  riparian 
exclosures  would  remain  unleased  for  livestock  grazing 
during  the  life  of  the  plan. 

Wetland  habitat  in  the  Centennial  Valley  would  be  managed 
under  the  Red  Rock  Waterfowl  HMP  to  enhance  habitat 
conditions  with  emphasis  on  maximizing  opportunities  to 
reestablish  and  maintain  trumpeter  swan  occupancy. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  riparian  and 
wetland  habitat  objectives  would  be  developed  through  site- 
specific  planning  following  watershed  assessments  and 
evaluation  of  rangeland  health  standards.  Management 
would  be  the  same  as  that  described  in  Management  Com¬ 
mon  to  All  Alternatives,  with  the  general  direction  of  man¬ 
aging  riparian  and  wetland  habitats  to  be  in  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  management  would  be  designed  to 
achieve  DFC  or  initiate  a  strong  upward  trend  in  20  years 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  properly  functioning  habitat 
(PFC)  from  an  existing  18  percent  to  50  percent,  decreasing 
functional-at-risk  (FAR)  habitat  from  an  existing  59  per¬ 
cent  to  30  percent,  and  reducing  nonfunctional  habitat  (NF) 
from  an  existing  23  percent  to  20  percent.  A  full  array  of 
management  actions  could  be  implemented  to  meet  DFC, 
but  in  order  to  meet  the  proposed  timeframe,  actions  focus¬ 
ing  on  reducing  the  duration  of  riparian  impacts,  such  as 
limiting  grazing  treatments  to  less  than  30  days,  would  be 
necessary. 

Prevailing  conditions  and  management  are  allowing  some 
deciduous  riparian  communities  to  be  dominated  by  coni¬ 
fers.  Alternative  B  would  restore  approximately  100  miles 
of  deciduous  riparian  habitat  types  that  have  a  high  compo¬ 
sition  of  conifers  (juniper,  Douglas-fir  or  spruce)  back  to  a 
tall  deciduous  shrub  or  aspen/cottonwood  habitat  type,  us¬ 
ing  the  following  class  strategy.  These  actions  would  be 
focused  only  on  riparian  areas  retaining  at  least  a  10-15  per- 
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cent  woody  deciduous  canopy.  Multiple  classes  may  occur 
on  a  given  stream  reach  but  no  individual  class  should  rep¬ 
resent  less  than  25  percent  of  existing  conditions  for  treat¬ 
ment  purposes. 

•  Class  1  -  Conifer  canopy  <10  trees/acre  and  <5  per¬ 
cent  canopy.  Rosgen  channel  types  A  or  B-  no  treat¬ 
ment 

•  Class  2  -  Conifer  canopy  10-50  trees/acre  and  5-15 
percent  canopy.  Rosgen  channel  types  C  or  E  -  use  me¬ 
chanical  methods  to  reduce  canopy  to  Class  1.  leaving 
materials  on-site  to  restrict  ungulate  access  and  enhance 

c 

stream  channel  characteristics  and  stability. 

•  Class  3  -  Conifer  canopy  15-50  percent  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  riparian  reach.  Rosgen  channel 
types  C  or  E  -  use  appropriate  methods  to  reduce  coni¬ 
fer  canopy  to  Class  1  while  maintaining  or  promoting 
riparian  proper  functioning  condition.  However,  no 
mechanized  equipment  would  be  allowed  within  the 
riparian  zone,  and  no  new  road  construction  would  be 
authorized.  Up  to  70  percent  of  material  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  with  remainder  left  on-site  to  restrict  ungulate 
access  and  enhance  stream  channel  characteristics  and 
stability. 

•  Class  4  -  Spruce/Douglas-fir  canopy  >50  percent  in 
distinct  stands,  Rosgen  channel  types  A,  B  -  no  treat¬ 
ment. 

•  Class  5  -  Juniper  canopy  >50  percent  -  reduce  canopy 
and  numbers  to  Class  1.  using  appropriate  methods  as 
in  Class  3.  In  addition,  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  channel  stability  needs  and  site  protection  from 
ungulate  use  for  an  extended  time  period. 

For  additional  information  on  riparian  vegetation  manage¬ 
ment  relative  to  grazing  practices,  fencing,  and  w'ater  de¬ 
velopment  see  the  appropriate  section  in  Livestock  Graz¬ 
ing.  Aspen  management  and  rehabilitation  is  also  discussed 
under  Vegetation  -  Forests  and  Woodlands. 

Alternative  C 

Under  Alternative  C,  management  to  achieve  DFC  or  strong 
upward  trend  within  10  years  would  be  designed  to  increase 
PFC  from  an  existing  18  percent  to  60  percent,  decrease 
FAR  from  an  existing  59  percent  to  20  percent,  and  reduce 
NF  from  an  existing  23  percent  to  20  percent.  Achieving 
DFC  within  the  proposed  timeframe  would  require  imple¬ 
menting  actions  that  would  focus  on  eliminating  or  mini¬ 
mizing  impacts  to  vegetation  and  streambanks,  or  recon¬ 
structing  habitats,  to  initiate  the  most  rapid  recovery. 

Restoration  of  deciduous  woody  riparian  communities  with 
conifer  overstory  would  be  accomplished  using  the  same 
strategy  as  described  in  Alternative  B. 

Aspen  management  and  restoration  under  Alternative  C 
would  focus  on  Aspen/Kentucky  bluegrass  habitat  types  as 


a  priority  for  treatment  in  both  upland  and  riparian  settings 
to  restore  a  diversity  of  aspen  age  classes  and  structure,  and 
native  herbaceous  vegetation.  This  habitat  type  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  altered  by  increased  conifer  competition  and  heavy 
forage  utilization  that  has  reduced  aspen  regeneration,  and 
established  herbaceous  communities  that  are  dominated  by 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  an  undesirable,  increasing  species. 
Restoration  treatments  to  reduce  conifer  canopy  and  stimu¬ 
late  regeneration  would  be  large  scale  and  sufficiently  wide¬ 
spread  to  avoid  concentrated  use  by  wild  ungulates.  Aspen 
restoration  treatments  of  1 00  acres  or  less  would  be  excluded 
from  ungulate  grazing  until  aspen  regeneration  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  feet  tall  on  average.  See  Livestock  Grazing  and 
Forests  and  Woodlands  Vegetation  sections  for  additional 
aspen  treatment  information. 

For  additional  information  on  riparian  vegetation  manage¬ 
ment  relative  to  grazing  practices,  fencing,  and  water  de¬ 
velopment  see  the  appropriate  section  in  Livestock  Graz- 
ing. 

Alternative  D 

DFC  would  not  be  achieved  by  this  alternative  during  the 
life  of  the  plan.  Management  under  Alternative  D  would 
achieve  DFC  or  initiate  a  strong  upward  trend  on  all  ripar¬ 
ian  habitats  within  a  timeframe  extending  beyond  the  life  of 
the  current  planning  effort,  perhaps  as  long  as  50  years. 
Changes  in  functional  conditions  would  increase  PFC  from 
an  existing  1 8  percent  to  80  percent,  decrease  FAR  from  an 
existing  59  percent  to  20  percent,  and  reduce  NF.  A  wider 
array  of  management  actions  with  slower  response  time 
could  be  implemented  to  reduce  impacts  to  plant  communi¬ 
ties  and  streambanks,  such  as  avoiding  more  than  one  hot- 
season  grazing  treatment  every  three  years. 

Riparian  restoration  projects  under  Alternative  D  would  be 
applied  only  to  aspen  communities  where  conifer  competi¬ 
tion  is  reducing  aspen.  Otherwise,  succession  w'ould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  to  coniferous  types  within  site  potential 
in  riparian  communities. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Management  of  Potential  ACECs  containing  relevant  and 
important  scenic  values  (Centennial  Mountains  and  Muddy 
Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek)  is  described  in  the  ACEC  section. 

Goal  -  Manage  scenic  values  in  accordance  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  established  for  VRM  classes. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  visual  resources  would  be  managed 

cr 

according  to  established  guidelines  for  VRM  classes  as  de- 
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scribed  in  Chapter  3,  Affected  Environment.  Generally,  VRM 
Class  I  is  more  protective  of  scenic  values  and  VRM  Class 
IV  is  less  restrictive.  The  visual  resource  contrast  rating 
system  would  be  used  during  project  level  planning  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  proposed  activities  will  meet  VRM 
objectives.  Mitigation  measures  would  then  be  identified  to 
reduce  visual  contrasts,  and  rehabilitation  plans  to  address 
landscape  modifications  would  be  prepared  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis.  The  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  and  all  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  I.  If  re¬ 
leased,  visual  resources  in  each  respective  WSA  would  be 
managed  as  specified  in  Appendix  M. 

Alternative  A 

Under  the  continuation  of  current  management,  visual  re¬ 
sources  in  the  planning  area  would  be  managed  under  the 
following  classes: 

Approximately  129,163  acres,  including  all  wilderness  and 
wilderness  study  areas  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I. 

Approximately  34,392  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  II. 

Approximately  218,442  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III. 

Approximately  519,045  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  IV. 

Over  half  of  the  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
managed  under  VRM  Class  IV.  Map  15  shows  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  classes  across  the  planning  area. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  the  majority  of  lands  in  the  planning 
area  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  III,  with  over 
500,000  more  acres  managed  under  VRM  Class  III  com¬ 
pared  to  Alternative  A.  Lands  within  the  planning  area  would 
be  placed  in  the  classes  as  described  below. 

Approximately  128,269  acres,  including  all  wilderness  and 
wilderness  study  areas,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I, 
except  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-On  which  would  be  released 
from  further  consideration  and  managed  under  VRM  Class 
III.  The  Ruby  Mountains  WSA  would  be  managed  as  Class 
II. 

Approximately  30,810  acres,  including  lands  around  the 
Axolotl  Lakes  area  and  lands  within  the  Virginia  City  His¬ 
toric  Landmark  boundary  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class 
II. 

Approximately  723,585  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III,  encompassing  most  of  the  planning  area.  This 


includes  an  addition  of  approximately  5,000  acres  adjacent 
to  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Ruby  Mountains  WSA  pre¬ 
viously  managed  as  Class.  The  Barrett  Treasure  Mine  cur¬ 
rently  operates  in  the  area  making  it  unsuitable  for  a  Class 
II  classification.  This  area  also  has  a  high  probability  of 
future  mineral  development  making  it  better  managed  un¬ 
der  Class  III. 

Approximately  18,412  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  IV,  including  the  following  areas  with  past  or  present 
mining  operations: 

•  active  Placer  Operations  located  east  of  Bannack  State 
Park 

•  Ermont  Mining  District 

•  Rochester  Mining  District 

•  Silver  Star  Mining  District 

•  Revenue  Mining  District 

Map  16  depicts  the  location  of  these  classes  across  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

Alternative  C 

Alternative  C  would  manage  visual  resources  as  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  B,  with  one  exception.  The  area  one  (1)  mile  on  either 
side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail  along 
the  trail  segment  in  Horse  Prairie  from  the  city  of  Grant  to 
Lemhi  Pass  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II  instead  of 
VRM  Class  III.  This  would  increase  the  acreage  of  Class  II 
lands  to  approximately  42,370  acres  and  decrease  the  acre¬ 
age  of  Class  III  lands  to  approximately  71 1,969  acres. 

Map  17  depicts  the  location  of  these  classes  across  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

Alternative  D 

Under  this  alternative,  lands  managed  under  VRM  Class  IV 
would  increase  in  comparison  to  B  and  C,  but  would  still  be 
less  than  Alternative  A,  while  VRM  Class  II  and  III  would 
decrease  slightly. 

Approximately  128,  269  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  I,  including  all  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  ar¬ 
eas. 

Approximately  30,397  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  II 

Approximately  697,669  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III,  including  lands  near  Axolotl  Lakes  (which  are 
managed  as  Class  II  in  Alternatives  B  and  C). 

Approximately  44,752  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  IV,  with  all  the  same  areas  as  identified  in  Alternative 
B  but  also  including  lands  surrounding  the  Virginia  City 
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Landmark  and  lands  in  the  Alder  Gulch  area  to  allow  for 
major  landscape  modification  from  potential  vegetation 
treatments. 

Map  18  depicts  the  location  of  these  classes  across  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Drinking/Ground) 

Goal  -  Restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  integrity  of  the  waters  in  the  Dillon  FO  to  pro¬ 
tect  beneficial  uses. 

Desired  Future  Condition 

All  water  sources  provide  water  quality  and  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  Montana  State  standards  and  to  protect  or  re¬ 
store  beneficial  uses.  Stream  channels  display  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  pattern  and  profile  that  are  representative  of  site  po¬ 
tential  to  allow  floodplain  aquifer  recharge,  moderate  stream 
flows  and  buffer  the  effects  of  flooding. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  under  all  alternatives  would  seek  to  prevent 
water  quality  degradation,  and  improve  watershed  function 
throughout  the  planning  area.  The  Western  Montana  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Rangeland  Health  would  be  implemented  to  en¬ 
sure  water  quality  meets  State  standards  and  beneficial  uses 
are  protected  or  restored.  Best  Management  Practices 
(BMPs)  would  be  used  to  prevent  non  point  source  water 
pollution  and  mitigation  measures  would  be  applied  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  when  implementing  projects.  Permits 
pertaining  to  projects  affecting  water  quality,  wetlands,  and/ 
or  streams  would  be  obtained  prior  to  implementing  BLM 
projects,  and  outside  applicants  would  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  copies  of  pertinent  permits  prior  to  BLM  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

BLM  would  continue  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  MT 
DEQ  and  communities  in  the  development  of  Water  Qual¬ 
ity  Restoration  Plans  (WQRPs)  and  Source  Water  Protec¬ 
tion  Plans. 

WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 

Goal  -  Promote  the  wild  horse  and  burro  adoption  pro¬ 
gram. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  planning  area  does  not  contain  any  horses  or  burros  or 
Herd  Management  Areas.  The  DFO  would  support  the  wild 


horse  and  burro  program  with  public  education  information 
about  adoption  opportunities.  Inspections  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  vicinity  of  the  planning  area  as  requested 
to  meet  pre-adoption  and  titling  requirements,  and  staff 
would  assist  with  adoptions  within  the  region. 

RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Goal  -  Provide  opportunities  for  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  uses  of  forest  products  by  incorporating 
sound  ecological  principles  while  contributing  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  community. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  BLM  would  do  the  following  across  all  alternatives: 

•  Coordinate  with  appropriate  entities  pertaining  to  for¬ 
est  health  and/or  other  administrative  concerns. 

•  Conduct  inventory  of  remaining  forest  lands  that  have 
not  been  inventoried. 

•  Analyze  the  salvage  of  forest  products  resulting  from 
wildfire,  prescribed  fire,  forest  insect/disease,  or 
weather  induced  events. 

•  Conduct  salvage  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  for¬ 
est  health  guidance  and  in  consideration  of  other  re¬ 
source  values. 

•  Consider  removal  of  suitable  biomass  (non-commer¬ 
cial  size  products)  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

•  Provide  the  opportunity  for  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  use  of  forests  and  woodlands.  Stewardship 
opportunities  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Alternative  A 

This  alternative  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  existing  for¬ 
estry  practices  as  outlined  in  the  1979  Management  Frame¬ 
work  Plan  (MFP)  as  well  as  the  Pioneer  and  Gravelly  Land¬ 
scape  Analyses.  Geographic  restrictions  from  forest  man¬ 
agement  that  were  applicable  from  the  MFP  would  still  ap¬ 
ply  with  approximately  82.000  acres  available  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  forest  base  acres.  If  historic  levels  of  multiple  use 
restrictions  continue,  approximately  1.6  million  board  feet 
per  year  of  forest  products  would  be  provided.  The  types  of 
stand  prescriptions  and  locations  where  these  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  are  addressed  in  the  Forest  and  Woodlands  section. 

To  maintain  maximum  growth  rates,  pre-commercial  thin¬ 
ning  operations  in  young  conifer  stands  (primarily  in  but 
not  limited  to  lodgepole  pine)  would  be  desired.  However, 
where  needed  this  would  be  modified  as  required  in  the  Lynx 
Conservation  Assessment  &  Strategy  guidance. 
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Regeneration  would  primarily  be  by  natural  means  in  lodge- 
pole  pine  stands  unless  the  seed  source  is  lost  by  unantici¬ 
pated  complications  in  harvest  operations  or  intense  long 
duration  wildfire  that  could  potentially  consume  the  seed 
source.  Where  natural  regeneration  is  lacking  in  other  coni¬ 
fer  types  such  as  Douglas-fir,  planting  would  be  implemented 
in  accordance  with  bureau  policy.  Regeneration  would  be 
monitored  for  stand  re-establishment  and  protected  if  needed 
from  livestock  grazing. 

Timber  salvage  operations  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Small  sale  opportunities  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  provided  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative  up  to  35,000  acres  of  forest  and  wood¬ 
land  treatments  would  occur  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  The 
Probable  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  under  this  alternative  would 
be  estimated  at  3.6  million  board  feet  of  wood  products  per 
year  from  three  geographic  areas:  the  southern  Ruby  Moun¬ 
tains;  south  Tobacco  Root  Mountains;  and  the  Barton/Al¬ 
der  Gulch  area.  A  PSQ  is  not  a  commitment  to  cut  a  specific 
level  of  volume  every  year,  but  is  an  estimate  of  the  allow¬ 
able  harvest  level  that  could  be  maintained  if  a  schedule  is 
followed  without  full  consideration  of  all  environmental 
factors  at  this  level  of  planning.  Prescriptions  would  be  as 
described  in  the  Forest  and  Woodlands  Section. 

An  additional  3.0  million  board  feet  of  conifer  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  cut  and  potentially  removed  from  in  and 
around  aspen  stands  (12,000  acres)  until  the  stands  are  re¬ 
stored.  Maintenance  of  the  aspen  stands  in  out  years  to  re¬ 
move  re-invading  conifers  would  undergo  analysis  in  fu¬ 
ture  planning  documents.  Long-term  conifer  management 
would  continue  on  23,000  acres  (an  estimated  42  percent  of 
all  conifer  forest  and  woodlands  in  the  planning  area).  Co¬ 
nifer  regeneration  would  be  managed  as  described  in  Alter¬ 
native  A. 

Commercial  thinning  in  Cool  Moist  habitat  types  in  the  south 
Tobacco  Roots,  south  Ruby  Mountains  and  Barton/Idaho 
Gulch  areas  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Lynx  Conser¬ 
vation  Strategy. 

Under  this  alternative,  timber  salvage  operations  would  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Where  insect  infesta¬ 
tions  such  as  spruce  budworm  have  the  potential  to  go  from 
endemic  to  epidemic  proportions,  sanitation  cutting  would 
be  implemented.  Sales  of  small  quantities  of  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  provided  but  especially  encouraged  in  the 
same  geographic  areas  as  commercial  sales.  However,  tim¬ 
ing  of  these  opportunities  would  have  to  be  such  that  con¬ 
tractor/public  user  conflicts  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 


Alternative  C 

Under  this  alternative  up  to  19.000  acres  of  forests  and 
woodlands  would  be  treated  during  the  life  of  the  plan,  with 
a  Probable  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  of  0.7  million  board  feet  of 
wood  products  per  year.  Aspen  would  be  managed  the  same 
as  described  in  Alternative  B.  Long-term  conifer  manage¬ 
ment  would  continue  on  1 2.000  acres  (an  estimated  23  per¬ 
cent  of  all  conifer  forest  and  woodlands  in  the  planning  area). 
Conifer  regeneration  would  be  managed  as  described  in 
Alternative  A. 

There  would  be  no  proactive  forest  management  in  the  Cool 
Moist  habitat  types  anywhere  in  the  planning  area.  Man¬ 
agement  for  whitebark  pine  would  not  be  considered  in  this 
alternative.  Utilization  of  commercial  wood  products  would 
be  allowed  but  not  emphasized  in  this  alternative,  while  as¬ 
pen  restoration  and  salvage  harvest  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B. 

Salvage  harvest  treatments  would  be  considered  in  all  habi¬ 
tat  types  where  they  occur  and  treated  the  same  as  Alterna¬ 
tive  B.  Sales  of  small  quantities  of  forest  products  would  be 
provided  but  especially  emphasized  in  the  wildland/urban 
interface  areas. 

The  majority  of  the  conifer  treatments  would  be  confined  to 
the  Warm  and  Dry  to  Warm  and  Very  Dry  habitat  types  (in¬ 
cluding  woodlands)  in  Condition  Class  3  with  the  location 
of  these  treatments  emphasized  in  wildland  urban  interface 
areas.  The  management  prescriptions  are  described  in  the 
Forest  and  Woodlands  sections.  Use  of  prescribed  fire  would 
be  the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

Under  this  alternative  up  to  51,000  acres  of  forests  and 
woodlands  would  be  treated  during  the  life  of  the  plan,  with 
a  Probable  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  of  5.9  million  board  feet  of 
wood  products  per  year.  An  additional  3.7  million  board 
feet  of  conifer  wood  products  would  be  cut  and  potentially 
removed  from  in  and  around  approximately  14,000  acres  of 
aspen  stands  until  the  stands  are  restored.  Maintenance  of 
the  aspen  stands  in  out  years  to  remove  re-invading  coni¬ 
fers  would  undergo  analysis  in  future  planning  documents. 
Long-term  conifer  management  would  continue  on  37,000 
acres  (an  estimated  61  percent  of  all  conifer  forest  and  wood¬ 
lands  in  the  planning  area).  Conifer  regeneration  would  be 
managed  as  described  in  Alternative  A. 

All  habitat  types  would  be  eligible  for  treatment  in  this  al¬ 
ternative.  The  tools  for  accomplishing  these  treatments 
would  be  similar  to  or  identical  to  those  described  in  Alter¬ 
native  B.  Treatment  of  stands  in  Condition  Class  3  as  well 
as  those  stands  approaching  this  condition  would  be  em¬ 
phasized.  Aspen  restoration  would  be  accomplished  on  up 
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to  14,000  acres.  The  area  targeted  for  aspen  restoration  is 
larger  under  this  alternative  because  treatments  would  be 
expanded  to  include  smaller  remnant  patches  or  clones 
throughout  the  field  office. 

Whitebark  pine  restoration  would  be  the  most  expansive 
under  this  alternative.  The  tools  for  accomplishing  these 
treatments  would  be  similar  to  or  identical  to  those  described 
in  Alternative  B. 

Salvage  harvest  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B.  Utili¬ 
zation  of  wood  products  would  be  the  most  emphasized  in 
this  alternative.  Small  sale  opportunities  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  A. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 
Land  Use  Authorizations 

Goal  1  -  Meet  public  needs  for  use  authorizations  such 
as  rights-of-way,  leases,  and  permits  while  minimizing 
adverse  impacts  to  other  resource  values. 

Land  use  authorizations  include  various  authorizations  and 
agreements  to  use  BLM  lands  such  as  right-of-way  grants, 
road  use  agreements  and  associated  temporary  use  permits 
under  several  different  authorities;  leases,  permits,  and  ease¬ 
ments  under  section  302  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA);  airport  leases  under 
the  Act  of  May  24,  1928;  and  Recreation  and  Public  Pur¬ 
poses  (R&PP)  leases.  R&PP  transfers  are  handled  below 
under  the  Land  Ownership  Adjustment  section. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Requests  for  land  use  authorizations  would  be  analyzed  and 
mitigation  measures  applied  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  NEPA  process.  Interim  management  policy 
and  guidelines  for  land  use  authorizations  in  WSAs  would 
be  followed  as  appropriate.  In  accordance  with  current 
policy,  land  use  authorizations  would  not  be  issued  for  uses 
which  would  involve  the  disposal  or  storage  of  materials 
which  could  contaminate  the  land  (hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites,  landfills,  rifle  ranges,  etc.).  Rights-of-way,  leases,  per¬ 
mits,  or  easements  would  not  be  required  for  those  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  considered  casual  use  of  public  lands. 

New  right-of-way  facilities  would  be  located  within  or  ad¬ 
jacent  to  existing  rights-of-way,  to  the  extent  practical,  in 
order  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts  and  the 
proliferation  of  separate  rights-of-way.  In  particular,  new 
communication  site  users  would  be  grouped  into  suitable 
existing  sites  to  reduce  impacts  and  expedite  application 
processing.  Site  plans  would  be  completed  prior  to  autho¬ 
rizing  communication  site  uses  in  new  areas.  The  use  of 
alternative  energy  sources  would  be  considered  where  elec¬ 


tric  power  is  not  available.  Map  19  shows  currently  autho¬ 
rized  communication  sites. 

When  feasible,  electric  distribution  lines  would  be  required 
to  be  buried  on  public  lands  when  located  within  one-quar¬ 
ter  mile  each  side  of  the  Madison  River  in  order  to  preserve 
scenic  quality. 

The  latest  version  of  Suggested  Practices  for  Raptor  Pro¬ 
tection  on  Power  Lines  (APLIC  1996)  and  USFWS  Interim 
Guidance  to  Avoid  and  Minimize  Wildlife  Impacts  from 
Wind  Turbines”  (USD1-FWS  2003)  would  be  implemented 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  right-of-way  facilities. 

Owners  of  non-Federal  land  surrounded  by  public  land 
managed  under  FLPMA  would  be  allowed  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
cess  across  public  land  which  would  provide  for  the  reason¬ 
able  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  non-Federal  land.  The  use  of 
certain  rights-of-way  constructed  on  public  lands  prior  to 
FLPMA  would  be  recognized  as  a  valid  use  even  though 
the  authorities  authorizing  the  use  have  since  been  repealed 
(i.e..  ditches  and  canals  under  the  Act  of  July  26.  1 866;  high¬ 
ways,  roads,  and  trails  under  R.S.  2477.  etc.). 

Realty-related  unauthorized  use  would  be  abated  through 
prevention,  detection,  and  resolution  of  such  uses.  Upon 
settlement  of  trespass  liabilities,  resolution  of  the  unautho¬ 
rized  use  of  public  lands  would  be  accomplished  through 
termination,  authorization,  or  sale  or  exchange,  as  appro¬ 
priate.  BLM  lands  affected  by  unauthorized  uses  would  be 
rehabilitated  as  determined  necessary. 

Alternative  A 

Under  current  management,  no  specific  right-of-way  use 
areas  for  communication  sites  would  be  designated,  nor 
would  any  right-of-way  corridors  be  designated.  No  right- 
of-way  avoidance  or  exclusion  areas  would  be  designated. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  five  (5)  right-of-way  use  areas  for  com¬ 
munication  sites  would  be  designated  including  Armstead 
Mountain,  Maurer  Mountain.  Pipe  Organ,  Bear  Trap,  and 
Virginia  City  Hill.  Applicants  for  communication  site  fa¬ 
cilities  would  be  encouraged  to  locate  within  these  desig¬ 
nated  use  areas.  Site  plans  would  be  developed  for  each  of 
the  above-listed  designated  communication  site  use  areas 
and  updated  periodically  as  necessary.  Boundaries  of  the 
use  areas  would  also  be  defined  by  these  site  plans. 

Two  of  the  existing  right-of-way  corridors  delineated  in  the 
1992  "Western  Regional  Corridor  Study”  would  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  right-of-way  corridors  where  they  cross  public 
lands.  These  corridors  are  each  currently  occupied  by  an 
electrical  transmission  line.  Nominal  corridor  width  would 
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be  1,320  feet  (1/4  mile)  on  each  side  of  centerline  of  the 
existing  facilities,  except  where  the  alignment  forms  the 
boundary  of  a  Special  Management  Area,  where  the  width 
would  be  2,640  feet  (1/2  mile)  on  the  side  opposite  that 
boundary.  Applicants  for  electrical  transmission  lines  69  kV 
and  larger  and  pipelines  10  inches  in  diameter  and  greater 
would  be  encouraged  to  locate  such  facilities  within  these 
two  designated  corridors. 

Access  to  and  along  right-of-way  corridors  and  use  areas 
necessary  to  maintain  existing  facilities  and  construct  new 
facilities  would  be  provided  across  public  lands. 

Other  uses  of  right-of-way  corridors  and  use  areas  would 
be  permitted  to  the  extent  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  or 
preclude  the  use  of  these  locations  for  their  intended  pur¬ 
pose  and  were  consistent  with  other  portions  of  the  plan. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  would  be  designated  a  right-of-way  exclusion 
area.  No  new  rights-of-way  would  be  granted  in  this  area. 
However,  any  valid  existing  rights-of-way  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  holders  of  such  authorizations  would  be  allowed 
to  maintain  their  facilities. 

All  existing  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (except  the  Tobacco 
Root  Tack-on )  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  right-of-way  avoidance  areas  where  the  issuance 
of  new  rights-of-way  would  be  avoided  unless  there  are  no 
other  options.  Valid  existing  rights-of-way  in  right-of-way 
avoidance  areas  would  be  recognized  and  holders  of  such 
authorizations  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  facilities. 

With  proper  NEPA  compliance,  the  upgrading/expansion  of 
existing  rights-of-way  and  issuance  of  new  rights-of-way 
would  be  allowed  within  existing  corridors  crossing  desig¬ 
nated  right-of-way  avoidance  areas.  (Note:  The  designated 
right-of-way  corridors  mentioned  above  do  not  cross  any 
WSAs).  Roads  crossing  right-of-way  avoidance  areas  that 
provide  access  to  or  along  right-of-way  corridors  for  the 
purposes  of  construction  or  maintenance  of  facilities  within 
those  corridors  would  be  allowed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Map  20  illustrates  right-of-way  corridors,  use  areas,  avoid¬ 
ance  and  exclusion  areas  for  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  C 

Management  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B,  except  that  the  following  additional  areas 
would  be  designated  as  right-of-way  avoidance  areas:  Blue 
Lake;  Centennial  Mountains;  Everson  Creek;  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  Historic  District.  Beaverhead  Rock  would  be 
added  as  a  right-of-way  exclusion  area.  Map  21  depicts 
right-of-way  corridors,  use  areas,  avoidance  and  exclusion 
areas  for  Alternative  C. 


Alternative  D 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B.  except 
that  in  addition,  FLP.MA  right-of-way  reservations  would 
be  processed  on  all  BLM  developed  recreation  sites  not 
currently  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry.  In  addition,  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  would  not  be  designated  as  a  right-of- 
way  avoidance  area.  Map  22  illustrates  right-of-way  corri¬ 
dors,  use  areas,  avoidance  and  exclusion  areas  for  Alterna¬ 
tive  D. 


Table  4  summarizes  the  number  of  acres  included  in  ROW 
avoidance  or  exclusion  areas  by  alternative. 


Table  4 

Acres  of  Avoidance  and  Exclusion  Areas  for 
Rights-of-VVay  by  Alternative 

Alternative 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Avoidance 

0 

123,286 

145,657 

122,851 

Exclusion 

0 

6,347 

6,467 

6,347 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

Section  102(a)(1)  of  FLPMA  provides  that  “...the  public 
lands  be  retained  in  Federal  ownership,  unless  as  a  result  of 
the  land  use  planning  procedure  provided  for  in  this  Act.  it 
is  determined  that  disposal  of  a  particular  tract  will  sene 
the  national  interest...”. 

Goal  2  -  Retain  public  lands  with  high  resource  values 
in  public  ownership.  Adjust  land  ownership  to  consoli¬ 
date  public  land  holdings,  acquire  lands  with  high  pub¬ 
lic  resource  values,  and  meet  public  and  community 
needs. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Public  lands  with  high  resource  values  would  generally  be 
retained  in  federal  ownership.  All  proposed  land  ownership 
adjustment  actions  would  be  analyzed  in  project  specific 
environmental  reviews.  Public  access  would  be  maintained 
or  improved  through  all  land  ownership  adjustment  trans¬ 
actions. 

Direct  purchase  would  be  limited  to  cases  where  no  practi¬ 
cal  alternatives  exist  and  high  public  values  would  be  ac¬ 
quired. 

Newly  acquired  lands  would  be  managed  for  the  highest 
potential  purpose  for  which  they  were  acquired.  Lands  ac- 
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quired  within  special  management  areas  with  specific  Con¬ 
gressional  mandates  (such  as  National  Trails  and  Wilder¬ 
ness  Areas)  would  be  managed  in  conformance  with  estab¬ 
lished  guidelines  for  those  areas.  Lands  acquired  within  ad¬ 
ministratively  designated  special  management  areas  such 
as  ACECs  and  SRMAs  that  contain  unique  or  fragile  re¬ 
sources  would  be  managed  the  same  as  the  special  manage¬ 
ment  area.  Lands  acquired  without  special  values  or  man¬ 
agement  goals  would  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
comparable  surrounding  public  lands.  Lands  and  interests 
in  lands  obtained  with  LWCF  appropriations  would  not  be 
available  for  disposal  by  any  means. 

The  need  to  protect  newly  acquired  lands  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  the  analysis  prior  to  acquisition.  If  withdrawn, 
acquired  lands  would  be  managed  under  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  withdrawal. 

Federal  minerals  underlying  non-Federal  surface  would 
generally  be  retained  in  federal  ownership.  However,  an 
exchange  of  this  type  of  mineral  estate  may  be  considered 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
The  sale  of  this  type  of  mineral  interest  under  section  209(b) 
of  FLPMA  could  be  considered  only  if  the  requirements  of 
this  same  section  were  met. 

Additional  information  pertaining  to  the  land  adjustment 
program  can  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Alternative  A 

Under  current  management  land  ownership  adjustments  are 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  based  primarily  on  cri¬ 
teria  and  adjustment  zones  established  in  the  1984  Land 
Pattern  Review  and  Land  Adjustment  Supplement  to  the 
1983  State  Director  Guidance.  This  alternative  would  main¬ 
tain  the  two  adjustment  zones  established  by  this  guidance — 
Retention  and  Lands  Outside  of  Retention.  Land  exchange 
would  be  the  preferred  means  of  land  acquisition  and  dis¬ 
posal.  Map  23  illustrates  the  location  of  these  two  zones 
within  the  planning  area. 

Under  Alternative  A.  approximately  8 1 1 .000  acres  lie  within 
the  Retention  Zone.  Lands  within  the  Retention  zone  would 
in  general  be  retained,  although  disposal  of  tracts  to  realize 
greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  important  public  purposes  could  be  considered. 

Approximately  91.000  acres  would  be  managed  as  Lands 
Outside  of  the  Retention  Zone.  These  lands  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  full  array  of  land  adjustment  opportunities  in¬ 
cluding  retention,  exchange,  sale,  or  transfer. 

Transfer  of  public  land  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  (R&PP)  Act  and  grants  of  public  land  for  airport 
purposes  under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 


would  be  considered  across  the  planning  area  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis.  Public  land  in  the  planning  area  would  also  be 
available  for  state  grants,  agricultural  entries,  and  Indian 
allotments  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Under  this  alternative, 
particular  tracts  of  state  and  privately  held  lands  have  been 
identified  for  acquisition  to  enhance  and  protect  certain  re¬ 
source  values  (see  Appendix  F).  Any  acquisition  would  be 
on  a  willing  seller/ow ner  basis.  However,  in  instances  where 
a  landowner  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  acquisition  of  lands 
necessary  to  secure  access  to  public  lands,  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  could  be  considered  as  an  op¬ 
tion  of  last  resort. 

Alternative  B 

Management  of  land  ownership  adjustments  would  be  based 
on  three  categories  of  public  lands  as  depicted  on  Map  24 
and  described  below.  Under  Alternative  B.  no  public  lands 
in  the  planning  area  would  be  made  available  for  disposal 
under  agricultural  entries.  Indian  allotments,  or  state  selec¬ 
tions.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  se¬ 
curing  access  to  public  lands  would  not  be  considered. 

For  land  ow  nership  adjustment  purposes,  newly  acquired 
lands  obtained  with  LWCF  funding  and  lands  acquired 
within  or  adjacent  to  special  management  areas  would  be 
designated  as  Category  1  lands  and  managed  accordingly. 
All  other  new  ly  acquired  lands  would  be  designated  and 
managed  as  Category  2  lands. 

Category  1  (RETENTION) 

Public  lands  in  Category  1  would  be  identified  for  retention 
and  include  lands  w  ith  high  resource  values.  These  lands 
tend  to  be  fairly  well  blocked  in  terms  of  land  pattern.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  category  are  areas  such  as  Congressionally 
designated  wilderness,  WSAs,  certain  developed  and  dis¬ 
persed  recreation  areas,  lands  acquired  using  LWCF  mon¬ 
ies.  and  certain  wildlife  sites  w  ith  substantial  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Public  lands  in  Category  1  would  not  be  transferred 
from  BLM  management  by  any  method  during  the  life  of 
the  plan.  Acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  from  will¬ 
ing  owners  would  receive  priority  if  located  in  or  adjacent 
to  public  lands  in  Category  1  providing  they  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  acquisition  criteria  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Approximately  142.(XX)  acres  would  be  managed  as  Cat¬ 
egory  1  lands  under  this  alternative. 

Category  2  (RETENTION/LIMITED  LAND  OWNER¬ 
SHIP  ADJUSTMENT) 

Public  lands  in  Category  2  would  generally  be  identified 
for  retention  in  public  ownership.  Category  2  includes  both 
larger  tracts  of  BLM  lands  that  are  fairly  w  ell  blocked  as 
well  as  some  smaller,  isolated  parcels.  Limited  disposal  ac¬ 
tions  involving  public  lands  within  this  category  could  oc¬ 
cur. 
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Public  lands  within  Category  2  would  not  be  available  for 
sale  under  section  203  of  FLPMA.  However,  public  lands 
within  this  category  could  be  exchanged  for  lands  or  inter¬ 
ests  in  lands  located  anywhere  within  the  State  of  Montana. 
Parcels  of  public  land  within  Category  2  identified  by  state, 
local,  or  other  qualifying  entities  for  recreation  or  public 
purpose  needs  could  be  considered  for  transfer  under  the 
R&PP  Act  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Grants  of  public  lands 
to  public  agencies  for  airport  purposes  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  could  also  be  considered  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  In  addition,  public  lands  within  Cat¬ 
egory  2  could  be  considered  for  public  agency  jurisdictional 
transfer. 

Some  public  lands  in  Category  2  may  contain  significant 
resource  values  protected  by  law  or  policy.  If  actions  can¬ 
not  be  taken  to  adequately  mitigate  impacts  from  disposal 
of  those  lands,  those  parcels  would  be  retained.  Acquisition 
from  willing  owners  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  located  in 
or  adjacent  to  Category  2  would  be  considered  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Acquisition  Criteria  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Approximately  756,000  acres  would  be  managed  as  Cat¬ 
egory  2  lands  under  this  alternative. 

Category  3  (DISPOSAL) 

Public  lands  in  Category  3  would  be  identified  for  disposal. 
These  lands  generally  have  low  or  unknown  resource  val¬ 
ues  or  are  isolated  or  fragmented  from  other  public  land 
ownerships  making  them  difficult  to  manage.  Public  land 
parcels  in  this  category  are  relatively  smaller  in  size  -  typi¬ 
cally  160  acres  or  less.  A  listing  of  the  legal  descriptions  of 
these  disposal  parcels  can  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Public  lands  in  Category  3  would  be  available  for  disposal 
through  exchange  for  lands  or  interests  in  lands  located  any¬ 
where  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  Montana.  These  parcels  also  have  been  found  to  poten¬ 
tially  meet  the  sale  criteria  of  section  203(a)(T )  of  FLPMA 
and  could  be  made  available  for  sale.  However,  disposal  of 
Category  3  lands  by  exchange  would  have  priority  over  dis¬ 
posal  by  FLPMA  sale.  Parcels  of  public  land  within  Cat¬ 
egory  3  identified  by  state,  local  or  other  qualifying  entities 
for  recreation  or  public  purpose  needs  could  be  considered 
for  transfer  under  the  R&PP  Act  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Grants  of  public  lands  to  public  agencies  for  airport  pur¬ 
poses  under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  could 
also  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Additionally, 
public  lands  within  Category  3  could  be  considered  for  dis¬ 
posal  by  public  agency  jurisdictional  transfer. 

Some  public  lands  in  Category  3  may  contain  significant 
resource  values  protected  by  law  or  policy.  If  actions  can¬ 
not  be  taken  to  adequately  mitigate  impacts  from  disposal 
of  those  lands,  those  parcels  would  be  retained. 


Approximately  4.000  acres  would  be  managed  as  Category 
3  lands  under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  C 

Alternative  C  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B.  except 
that  there  would  be  no  Category  3  lands.  The  Category  3 
lands  in  Alternative  B  would  be  included  in  Category  2. 
The  management  of  Categories  1  and  2  in  this  alternative 
would  be  the  same  as  the  management  of  Categories  1  and 
2  in  Alternative  B.  A  total  of  approximately  142.000  acres 
would  be  managed  as  Category  1  lands,  while  a  total  of 
approximately  760.000  acres  would  be  managed  as  Category 
2  lands  for  land  ownership  adjustment  purposes.  There 
would  be  no  FLPMA  section  203  sales  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive.  and  no  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  w  ould  be  made 
available  for  disposal  under  agricultural  entries.  Indian  al¬ 
lotments.  or  state  selections.  Map  24  depicts  the  location  of 
the  public  lands  by  category  for  Alternative  C. 

Alternative  D 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Access 

Goal  3  -  Acquire  and  maintain  access  to  public  lands 
where  needed  to  improve  management  efficiency  and 
facilitate  multiple  use  and  the  public's  enjoyment  of  these 
lands  in  coordination  with  other  federal  agencies,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Legal  public  or  administrative  access  over  non-Federal  lands 
to  reach  public  lands  lacking  adequate  access  w  ould  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  w Tiling  landow  ners  using  all  methods  available. 
These  include  methods  such  as  easements  acquired  through 
purchase,  exchange,  or  donation:  land  exchanges:  fee  title 
purchases  or  donations;  or  long-term  land  use  agreements. 
Easement  acquisition  would  be  the  predominant  method  of 
obtaining  legal  access.  In  conveyance  documents  associ¬ 
ated  with  land  ownership  adjustments,  existing  access  would 
be  maintained  using  appropriate  covenant  language. 

Alternative  A 

Legal  public  or  administrative  access  would  be  obtained 
from  whiling  landow  ners  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  the  need 
or  opportunity  arises  using  criteria  and  direction  contained 
in  the  State  Director  Guidance  on  Access  (USDI-BLM 
1989).  In  accordance  w  ith  this  guidance,  access  efforts  w  ould 
be  centered  on  areas  w  ithin  public  land  retention  zones  as 
established  in  the  1984  State  Director  planning  guidance 
pertaining  to  land  adjustment.  Map  23  depicts  these  land 
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retention  zones.  Access  acquisition  efforts  would  also  be 
concentrated  on  areas  with  important  resource  values,  larger 
blocks  of  public  land,  areas  with  high  public  demand  for 
access,  and  in  areas  with  substantial  BLM  improvements. 
Easement  acquisition  would  be  focused  in  areas  with  com¬ 
pleted  route  analyses. 

In  instances  where  landowners  were  unwilling  to  grant  ac¬ 
cess,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  access 
puiposes  could  be  considered  as  an  option  of  last  resort  un¬ 
der  this  alternative. 

Alternative  B 

Legal  public  or  administrative  access  would  be  obtained 
from  willing  landowners  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  the  need 
or  opportunity  arises.  Acquisition  efforts  would  be  focused 
on  those  routes  designated  as  “open”  in  the  travel  plan  that 
lack  legal  public  access.  Acquiring  access  to  BLM  lands 
identified  for  permanent  retention  in  Category  1  would  have 
a  higher  priority  than  acquiring  access  to  BLM  lands  in 
Category  2  (see  Alternative  B  of  the  “Land  Ownership  Ad¬ 
justment”  section  for  additional  description  of  these  land 
ownership  adjustment  categories). 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  for  access  purposes  would  not 
be  considered  or  exercised  in  this  alternative. 

Alternatives  C  and  D 

Management  procedures  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative 
B  under  Alternatives  C  and  D.  The  number  of  areas  or  routes 
requiring  access  would  vary  across  the  alternatives  based 
on  the  number  of  routes  that  lack  legal  public  access  that 
are  designated  as  part  of  the  RMP  travel  management  alter¬ 
natives. 

Withdrawals 

Goal  4  -  Utilize  withdrawal  actions  with  the  least  re¬ 
strictive  measures  and  minimum  size  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  required  purposes. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Existing  withdrawals  would  be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  prior  to  the  end  of  the  withdrawal  period  or  as  other¬ 
wise  required  by  law  to  determine  whether  the  withdrawals 
should  be  extended,  revoked,  or  modified.  Withdrawals  no 
longer  needed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  withdrawn  would  be  revoked  or  modified.  Other 
agency  requests  for  withdrawal  relinquishments,  extensions 
or  modifications  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  New  withdrawal  proposals  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  where  the  public  land  would  transfer  from 
one  federal  agency  to  another  or  where  resource  values  or 


agency  investments  are  best  protected  by  withdrawal.  Lands 
proposed  to  be  withdrawn  should  be  the  minimum  area  re¬ 
quired  for  the  intended  use  and  where  applicable  alterna¬ 
tive  prescriptions  such  as  the  use  of  rights-of-way,  leases, 
permits,  or  cooperative  agreements  are  inadequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  resource  values. 

Land  classifications,  as  “de  facto”  withdrawals,  would  also 
be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  determine  if  they 
should  be  continued  or  terminated.  In  particular,  current 
BLM  policy  is  to  terminate  remaining  existing  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  Multiple  Use  Act  (C&MU)  retention  classifications. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  one  remaining  C&MU 
classification  in  the  planning  area  involving  a  five-acre  site 
at  Road  Agent’s  Rock  in  Section  29,  T7S,  R11W,  PMM, 
would  be  terminated. 

Alternative  A 

An  estimated  12,700  acres  proposed  for  withdrawal  from 
operation  of  the  mining  law  would  be  reviewed  and  pro¬ 
cessed  (see  Minerals  section).  Management  of  other  exist¬ 
ing  withdrawals  and  newly  proposed  withdrawals  would  be 
conducted  as  described  under  Management  Common  to  All 
Alternatives. 

Alternative  B 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  an  estimated  2,705  acres 
would  be  reviewed  and  processed. 

Alternative  C 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  an  estimated  25,963  acres 
would  be  reviewed  and  processed. 

Alternative  D 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  an  estimated  470  acres  would 
be  reviewed  and  processed. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Goal  -  Manage  the  public  rangelands  to  provide  for  a 
sustainable  level  of  livestock  grazing  consistent  with 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  managed  through  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Livestock  Grazing  which  would  be  incorporated  into  live¬ 
stock  grazing  permits.  Existing  Allotment  Management 
Plans  (AMPs)  would  continue  to  be  implemented,  includ¬ 
ing  the  associated  range  improvement  projects.  New  AMPs 
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would  be  developed  and  implemented  to  direct  site-specific 
management  of  livestock  after  completion  of  rangeland 
health  assessements  that  are  conducted  on  a  watershed  ba¬ 
sis.  Appendix  G  identifies  the  priority  watersheds  and  as¬ 
sessment  schedule. 

Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  would  be  used  in  concert 
with  Best  Management  Practices  (MT  DNRC  1999)  when 
authorizing  grazing  along  with  site  specific  vegetation  ob¬ 
jectives  tiered  to  overall  vegetative  desired  future  condi¬ 
tions.  Use  supervision  of  authorized  grazing  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  staffing  capabilities.  Management  of  jointly 
managed  FS-BLM  allotments  would  continue  as  provided 
for  under  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  NF  and  Butte  District 
BLM  MOU  for  cooperative  management. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  would  be  allowed  on  up  to  854,757  acres  of  public  land. 
Approximately  46,469  acres  of  public  land  would  not  be 
available  for  livestock  grazing.  Unavailable  lands  include 
unallotted  areas.  Map  25  shows  the  general  location  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  available  and  unavailable  for  livestock  grazing. 

No  term  grazing  permits  or  leases  would  be  authorized  in 
unallotted  areas.  Applications  for  unleased  allotments  would 
be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Grazing  uses  on  ac¬ 
quired  lands  will  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  based 
on  the  values  identified  for  the  acquisition.  The  Cross  and 
Exchange  allotments  would  be  remain  as  Resource  Reserve 
allotments. 

Livestock  utilization  of  key  forage  species  would  continue 
to  be  set  on  a  case-by-case  basis  during  the  watershed 
evalution  and  assessment  analysis  process  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  allotment  management  plans.  The  most 
common  key  forage  species  for  southwest  Montana  are:  blue 
bunch  wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  basin  wildrye,  needle-and- 
thread,  and  western  wheatgrass. 

Any  necessary  adjustments  to  livestock  grazing  would  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  watershed  evaluations.  Standards 
for  Rangeland  Health  assessments,  and  subsequent  allot¬ 
ment  management  plans.  Adjustments  to  allotments  could 
be  made  for  fish  habitat  enhancement,  sensitive  plants  and 
their  habitats  or  to  meet  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health. 
Any  adjustments  to  livestock  numbers,  including  increases 
or  decreases,  would  also  be  made  following  watershed  evalu¬ 
ations,  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  assessments,  and 
interdisciplinary  review. 

Vegetation  treatment  areas,  such  as  conifer  encroachment, 
would  be  rested  from  livestock  grazing  up  to  one  year  prior 
to  treatment  if  necessary  to  maintain  fine  fuels  for  burning 
and  for  a  minimum  of  two  growing  seasons  following  treat¬ 
ment  to  promote  recovery  of  vegetation.  Livestock  rest  for 


less  than  two  growing  seasons  could  be  justified  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  with  sound  resource  data  and  experience. 

Objectives  contained  in  the  Red  Rock  Habitat  Management 
Plan  would  be  applied  to  grazing  allotments  in  that  area. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed 
on  up  to  852,778  acres  of  public  land.  Approximately  48,448 
acres  of  public  land  would  not  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing.  Lands  that  are  not  available  include  the  same 
unalloted  lands  as  described  in  Alternative  A,  but  would 
also  include  Blue  Lake  and  Eli  Springs  area  (see  Map  25). 
No  term  grazing  permits  or  leases  would  be  issued  for  these 
areas.  These  areas  could  be  grazed  with  livestock  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  nonrenewable  basis  to  meet  resource  objectives  of 
the  area. 

Allotments  that  are  currently  unleased/permitted  would  be 
evaluated  during  the  watershed  analysis  process.  Allotments 
that  are  meeting  the  standards  for  rangeland  health,  are 
manageable  as  distinct  grazing  units,  and  are  in  a  location 
where  a  resource  reserve  allotment  is  needed  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  Resource  Reserve  allotments.  If  the  allotment 
meets  the  standards  for  rangeland  health  but  is  not  manage¬ 
able  as  a  distinct  grazing  unit  or  is  not  in  a  location  where  a 
resource  reserve  allotment  is  needed,  the  allotment  would 
be  re-allocated  in  accordance  with  the  grazing  regulations 
(43  CFR  4 1 30. 1  -2)  or  classified  as  unavailable  for  livestock 
grazing.  Allotments  for  which  permits  or  leases  have  been 
relinquished  or  cancelled  would  be  evaluated  in  the  same 
manner  as  unleased/unpermitted  allotments.  Newly  acquired 
lands  would  be  evaluated  in  the  same  manner  as  unleased/ 
unpermitted  allotments  so  long  as  any  grazing  use  autho¬ 
rized  is  compatible  with  the  values  for  which  the  lands  were 
acquired.  Areas  that  do  not  meet  the  standards  for  range- 
land  health  would  be  dealt  with  as  outlined  in  the  Range- 
land  Health  Standards  Handbook  (H-4180). 

Utilization  levels  would  be  set  in  the  same  manner  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Alternative  A,  as  would  adjustments  to  livestock 
grazing.  Grazing  would  be  managed  to  protect  concentrated 
westslope  cutthroat  trout  spawning  areas  in  streams  con¬ 
taining  100  percent  genetically  pure  populations.  Actions 
would  also  be  taken  to  protect  and  enhance  BLM  sensitive 
plant  species  when  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  are  not 
being  met,  or  where  plant  monitoring  shows  special  status 
plants  are  being  impacted  from  livestock  use. 

Vegetation  treatment  areas,  such  as  conifer  encroachment, 
would  be  rested  from  livestock  grazing  up  to  one  year  prior 
to  treatment  if  necessary  to  maintain  fine  fuels  for  burning 
and  for  a  minimum  of  two  growing  seasons  following  treat¬ 
ment  to  promote  recovery  of  vegetation.  Livestock  rest  for 
less  than  two  growing  seasons  could  be  justified  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  with  sound  resource  data  and  experience.  Small 
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and  isolated  aspen  restoration  treatments  would  be  designed 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  browsing  impacts  until  the  aspen  re¬ 
generation  has  reached  a  minimum  of  five  feet  tall  on  aver¬ 
age. 

Grazing  would  be  managed  to  provide  a  minimum  of  12- 
inch  residual  tall  emergent  wetland  vegetation  within  wet¬ 
land  and  waterfowl  production  areas  in  the  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley. 

Cattle  would  be  maintained  as  the  primary  class  of  live¬ 
stock  on  mountain  mahogany  habitat.  Sheep  grazing  on 
mountain  mahogany  habitat  would  be  mitigated  through  site- 
specific  management  treatments,  changed  to  cattle  use,  or 
eliminated  where  monitoring  data  indicates  it  is  necessary. 

Alternative  C 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed  on  up  to  835, 1 1 5  acres 
of  public  land  under  this  alternative.  Approximately  66.1 1 1 
acres  of  public  land  would  not  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing.  Map  26  shows  these  general  locations. 

No  term  grazing  permits  or  leases  would  be  authorized  in 
unallotted  areas,  currently  unleased  allotments.  Blue  Lake, 
Eli  Springs  and  the  Centennial  Valley  wetlands/waterfowl 
production  areas.  Acquired  lands  would  not  have  term  per¬ 
mits  or  leases  issued.  These  areas  could  be  grazed  with  live¬ 
stock  on  a  temporary  nonrenewable  basis  to  meet  resource 
objectives  throughout  the  planning  area. 

Under  this  alternative,  livestock  utilization  of  key  forage 
species  would  be  limited  to  35  percent  of  current  years 
grow  th  on  all  allotments.  The  most  common  key  forage  spe¬ 
cies  for  southwest  Montana  are:  blue  bunch  wheatgrass, 
Idaho  fescue,  basin  wildrye,  needle-and-thread,  and  west¬ 
ern  wheatgrass.  Elk  winter  range  within  grazing  areas  would 
have  30  percent  of  the  area  rested  on  a  rotational  basis. 

Livestock  grazing  in  areas  with  sensitive  plant  species  that 
are  susceptible  to  herbivory  would  be  managed  to  provide 
year  long  rest  or  deferment  two  years  out  of  three  (see  Map 
7).  Genera  currently  on  the  BLM  sensitive  plant  list  that  are 
susceptible  to  herbivory  include:  Astragalus,  Carex,  Elymus, 
Penstemon,  Taraxacum  and  Thalictrum.  The  affected  spe¬ 
cies  could  change  as  the  BLM  sensitive  plant  species  list  is 
updated.  Livestock  grazing  would  also  be  managed,  either 
through  implementation  of  projects  or  grazing  use  adjust¬ 
ments  to  prevent  impacts  to  WCT  spawning  and  fry  emer¬ 
gence  between  April  15  and  August  1 . 

Vegetation  management  treatment  areas  would  be  rested 
from  livestock  grazing  up  to  one  year  prior  to  treatment  if 
needed  to  maintain  fuels  for  burning  and  for  two  years  post 
treatment  to  promote  recovery  followed  by  three  years  grow¬ 
ing  season  deferment.  Small  and  isolated  aspen  restoration 
treatments  would  be  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  brows¬ 


ing  impacts  until  the  aspen  regeneration  has  reached  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  feet  tall  on  average. 

Cattle  would  be  maintained  as  the  only  class  of  livestock  on 
mountain  mahogany  habitat  unless  those  areas  can  be  re¬ 
tired  from  and  closed  to  grazing.  Areas  containing  suitable 
grizzly  bear  and  wolf  habitat  in  the  Centennial  Mountains, 
Snowcrest  Mountains,  Gravelly  Range,  Greenhorn  Moun¬ 
tains,  Axolotl  Lakes,  and  along  the  Continental  Divide  from 
Monida  to  Lemhi  Pass  would  have  no  new,  transferred  or 
converted  domestic  sheep  permits  under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  D 

Alternative  D  would  continue  management  as  described  in 
Alternative  A  with  the  exception  of  availability  allocations, 
grazing  management  on  aspen  restoration  treatments,  graz¬ 
ing  on  mountain  mahoghany  habitats,  and  management  of 
acquisition  lands.  Available  and  unavailable  lands  would 
be  allocated  as  described  in  Alternative  B,  and  management 
of  grazing  in  relation  to  aspen  restoration  treatments,  moun¬ 
tain  mahoghany  habitats,  and  acquisition  lands  would  also 
be  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  Alternative  B. 

MINERALS  -  LEASABLE 
MINERALS 

Goal  1  -  Advance  dependable,  affordable,  and  environ¬ 
mentally  responsible  production  and  distribution  of  leas¬ 
able  minerals  by  identifying  lands  appropriate  for  lease 
and  development. 

Goal  2  -  Allow  environmentally  responsible  geophysical 
exploration  for  energy  resources  in  the  Dillon  FO  on 
lands  administered  by  the  BLM. 

Oil  and  Gas 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Public  lands  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  would  be  of¬ 
fered  first  by  competitive  bid  at  an  oral  auction.  Stipula¬ 
tions,  terms,  and  conditions  would  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
leasing.  Under  all  alternatives,  interim  management  policy 
and  guidelines  for  mineral  leasing  in  Wilderness  Study  Ar¬ 
eas  would  be  applied  as  appropriate.  Notices  of  Intent  to 
conduct  geophysical  exploration  would  be  reviewed  and 
mitigation  measures  developed  so  as  not  to  cause  undue  or 
unnecessary  degradation  for  other  resources.  If  unavailable 
lands  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  agency,  leasing 
of  such  lands  would  only  occur  following  consultation,  and 
consent  if  necessary,  from  the  surface  managing  agency. 

Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  authority  for  public  lands  is  found 
in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended;  and  for 
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acquired  lands  in  the  Acquired  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended.  Leasing  of  federal  oil  and  gas  is  affected  by 
other  acts  such  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  Wil¬ 
derness  Act  of  1964,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  leasing 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  Regulations  and  other  guidance  gov¬ 
erning  federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  lease  operations  are 
contained  in  43  CFR  Group  3100,  Onshore  Operating  Or¬ 
ders,  Notices  to  Lessees,  and  BLM  handbooks,  manuals  and 
instruction  memorandums.  Regulations  governing  geophysi¬ 
cal  exploration  are  found  at  43  CFR  3150. 

An  oil  and  gas  lease  grants  the  lessee  the  right  to  explore 
for,  extract,  remove,  and  dispose  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  that 
may  be  found  on  the  leased  lands.  The  lessee  may  exercise 
the  rights  conveyed  by  the  lease,  subject  to  lease  terms  and 
any  lease  stipulations  (modifications  of  the  lease),  and  per¬ 
mit  approval  requirements.  When  geophysical  exploration 
is  allowed,  it  will  follow  the  procedures  and  regulations  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  “Oil  and  Gas”  section  of  the  Appendix  H. 

The  terms  of  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  decisions  in  the  document.  When  the  lease  expires, 
the  area  will  be  managed  for  oil  and  gas  according  to  the 
decisions  reached  in  this  document. 

The  BLM  planning  process  determines  availability  of  fed¬ 
eral  lands  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  where  BLM  is  the  surface 
management  agency.  For  federal  oil  and  gas  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  managed  by  another  federal  agency,  the  BLM  will 
consult  with  that  agency  before  issuing  leases.  In  areas  where 
oil  and  gas  development  may  conflict  with  other  resources, 
the  areas  may  be  closed  to  leasing.  Regulations  at  part  43 
CFR  3100.0-3(d);  the  Secretary’s  general  authority  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  and  dissipation  of  public  property;  and  the 
Attorney  General’s  Opinion  of  April  2,  1941  (Vol.  40  Op. 
Atty.  Gen  41)  allow  the  BLM  to  lease  lands  that  are  other¬ 
wise  unavailable  for  leasing  if  oil  and  gas  is  being  drained 
from  such  lands.  If  the  unavailable  lands  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  agency,  leasing  of  such  lands  would 
only  occur  following  consultation,  and  consent  if  necessary, 
from  the  surface  managing  agency. 

Normally  unavailable  lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
BLM  would  be  leased  only  if  a  state  or  fee  well  is  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  same  spacing  unit,  or  if  the  lands  are  within 
a  producing  unit.  These  lands  would  be  leased  with  a  no 
surface  occupancy  and  no  subsurface  occupancy  stipula¬ 
tion  with  no  waiver,  modification  or  exception  provisions. 
There  would  only  be  a  paper  transaction  with  no  physical 
impacts  on  the  unavailable  lands.  There  would  be  no  explo¬ 
ration  or  development  (drilling  or  production)  within  the 
unavailable  lands.  After  issuance  of  a  lease,  the  lease  would 
be  committed  to  a  communitization  agreement  and  the 
United  States  would  then  receive  revenue  in  proportion  to 


its  acreage  interest  as  it  bears  to  the  entire  acreage  interest 
committed  to  the  agreements. 

Areas  where  oil  and  gas  development  could  coexist  with  other 
resource  uses  would  be  open  to  leasing  under  standard  lease 
terms  or  with  added  stipulations.  Stipulations  are  a  part  of 
the  lease  only  when  environmental  and  planning  records 
show  the  need  for  them.  Three  types  of  stipulations  describe 
how  lease  rights  are  modified:  no  surface  occupancy,  timing 
limitation  (seasonal  restriction),  and  controlled  surface  use. 
(For  descriptions,  see  “Leasing  Process”  in  the  “Oil  and  Gas” 
section  of  Appendix  H).  Stipulations  may  be  changed  by 
application  of  waivers,  exceptions,  or  modifications.  The 
decision  whether  to  grant  waiver,  exceptions,  or  modifica¬ 
tions  generally  occurs  during  the  Application  for  Permit  to 
Drill  approval  process.  If  the  authorized  officer  determines 
the  change  to  be  substantial,  the  proposed  action  would  be 
subject  to  a  30-day  public  review  period.  Waivers  are  a  per¬ 
manent  exemption  from  a  lease  stipulation.  This  occurs  when 
the  resource  does  not  require  the  protection  of  stipulation. 
Exceptions  are  granted  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Each  time 
the  lessee  applies  for  an  exception,  the  resource  objective  of 
the  stipulation  must  be  met.  Modifications  are  fundamental 
changes  to  the  provisions  of  a  lease  stipulation  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  for  the  term  of  the  lease.  On  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  lands,  stipulations  that  are  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  would  be  used  (see  Oil  and  Gas  section  in 
Appendix  H). 

Additional  information  can  be  provided  to  the  lessee  in  the 
form  of  a  lease  notice.  This  notice  does  not  place  restric¬ 
tions  on  lease  operation,  but  does  provide  information  about 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  requirements  for 
additional  information  to  be  supplied  by  the  lessee. 

After  lease  issuance,  the  lessee  may  conduct  lease  opera¬ 
tions  with  an  approved  permit  (see  “Conditions  of  Approval” 
in  the  “Oil  and  Gas”  section  Appendix  H).  Proposed  drill¬ 
ing  and  associated  activities  must  be  approved  before  be¬ 
ginning  operations.  The  operator  must  file  an  Application 
for  Permit  to  Drill  or  Sundry  Notice  that  must  be  approved 
according  to  (1)  lease  stipulations,  (2)  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas 
Order,  and  (3)  regulations  and  laws  (see  “Permitting”  in  the 
“Oil  and  Gas”  section  of  the  Minerals  Appendix  H). 

Table  5  summarizes  the  number  of  acres  available  or  not 
available  for  leasing  in  the  planning  area  by  alternative  and 
Table  6  summarizes  the  lease  terms  and  stipulations  by  al¬ 
ternative. 

None  of  the  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness  would  be  available  for  oil  and  gas  leas¬ 
ing  under  any  of  the  alternatives.  Nine  of  the  ten  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  in  the  planning  area  would  also  be  unavailable. 
The  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WSA  would  be  available  under 
Alternatives  B  through  D  (see  Wilderness  Study  Area  sec¬ 
tion)  but  would  not  be  available  under  Alternative  A. 
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Table  5 

Acres  of  Federal  Mineral  Estate  Available  or  Not  for  Fluid  Mineral  Leasing 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Acres  Available  for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 

1,225,295 

1,209,280 

268.141 

1,210,760 

Under  Standard  Lease  Terms 

335,428 

281,829 

127,687 

380,184 

Under  Minor  Constraints  (CSU.  TL) 

671.657 

575,223 

19,614 

714,928 

Under  Major  Constraints  (NSO) 

218,210 

352,228 

120,840 

115,648 

Acres  Unavailable  for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 

129,316 

145,554 

1.086,596 

143,857 

Discretionary 

203 

17,438 

958,480 

15.741 

Non-Discretionary 

129,113 

128,116 

128,116 

128,116 

Table  6 

Lease  Terms  and  Stipulations  by  Alternative 


LN 

Lease  Notice 

TL 

Timing  Limitation  Stipulation 

SLT 

Standard  Lease  Term 

NSO 

No  Surface  Occupancy  Stipulation 

CSU 

Controlled  Surface  Use  Stipulation 

NL 

No  Lease 

N/A 

Not  Applicable 

Distances  are  enumerated  and  those  equal  or  greater  than  300  are  feet  and  those  3  or  less  are  miles. 
Time  periods  are  month/day. 


Resource 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

AltC 

AltD 

Wildlife 

Sage  Grouse  Winter/Spring  Range 

TL  12/1-5/15 

TL  12/1-5/15 

NL 

TL  12/1-5/15 

Sage  Grouse  Strutting  Grounds  (leks) 

NSO  500 

NSO  74 

NL  72 

NSO  74 

Sage  Grouse  Breeding  Habitat 

SLT 

TL  3/1-6/30 

NSO 

TL  3/1-6/30 

State  Game  Ranges  (4) 

NL/NSO 

NSO 

NL 

NSO 

Big  Game  Winter  Range 

TL  12/1-5/15 

TL  12/1-5/15 

NL 

TL  12/1-5/15 

Elk  Calving/Big  Game  Birthing  Areas 

TL  5/1-6/30 

TL  4/1-6/30 

NL 

SLT 

Bighorn  sheep  yearlong  habitat 

TL  12/1-5/15 

TL  11/1-6/30 

NL 

SLT 

Bighorn  sheep  core  areas 

NSO 

NSO 

NL 

SLT 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding 

NSO  '/2 

NSO  72 

NL  1 

NSO  72 

+  1TL  2/1-8/31 

+  1TL  2/1-8/31 

Raptor  Breeding  Areas 

72  TL  3/1-7/31 

72  TL  3/1-7/31 

NL  72 

SLT 

Waterfowl  Production  Molting  Areas 

NSO  500 

72  TL  4/1-8/31 

NL  72 

TL  4/ 1-8/31 

NAWCA/IMWJV  wetland  projects 

NSO  1000 

NSO  72 

NL 

NSO 

Peregrine  Falcon  Breeding  Territories 

SLT 

NSO  1 

NL  1 

NSO  1 

Ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

72  TL  3/1-7/31 

NSO  72 

+  1  TL  3/1-8/31 

NL  72 

72  TL  3/1-7/31 

Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Special 
Status  Species 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

Fisheries 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat 

NSO  74 

NSO  72 

NL  1 

CSU  72 

99-100%  pure 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat 

NSO  74 

CSU  72 

NSO 

CSU 

>90%  pure 

Fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling 

NSO  74 

CSU  72 

NSO  1 

CSU 

Class  1  Fisheries  (Blue  Ribbon) 

NSO  1000 

NSO  72 

NSO  1 

CSU  72 
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Table  6  -  continued 

Lease  Terms  and  Stipulations  by  Alternative 

Key 

LN  Lease  Notice 

TL  Timing  Limitation  Stipulation 

SLT  Standard  Lease  Term 

NSO  No  Surface  Occupancy  Stipulation 

CSU  Controlled  Surface  Use  Stipulation 

NL  No  Lease 

N/A  Not  Applicable 

Distances  are  enumerated  and  those  equal  or  greater  than  30CJ  are  feet  and  those  3  or  less  are  miles. 

Time  periods  are  month/day. 

Resource 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

AltC 

AltD 

Recreation 

Developed  Sites 

NSO  300 

NSO 

NSO 

CSU  74 

Undeveloped  Recreation  Sites 

NSO  300 

— 

— 

— 

Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

— 

CSU 

NSO 

SLT 

Vehicle  Use  Restrictions 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  Res.  Inventory  Requirement 

LN 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

NRHP  Eligible  Properties/Districts 

NSO  300 

NSO  300 

NL  +  NSO  72 

NSO 

Traditional  Cultural  Properties 

NSO  300 

NSO  72 

NL  +  NSO  72 

NSO 

Paleontological  Resources 

Paleo.  Inventory  Requirement 

LN 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

Known  Paleo.  Sites/Locales 

SLT 

NSO 

NL 

NSO 

Visual  Resources 

VRM  Class  II,  III  &  IV  Areas 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

SLT 

Vegetation,  Wetlands  and  Riparian 

Special  Status  Plant  Inventory 

SLT 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

Requirement 

Known  or  Discovered  Populations 

SLT 

NSO  V4 

NSO  74 

NSO 

Wetlands,  Floodplains  &  Riparian 

NSO  500,  1000 

NSO 

NSO 

SLT 

Areas 

Landforms,  Soils,  and  Water  Quality 

Active  Mass  Movement  Areas 

CSU 

NSO 

NSO 

SLT 

Slopes  >30% 

CSU 

CSU 

CSU 

SLT 

Trails,  Rivers  and  Special  Designation 

National  Historic  Trails 

NSO  300 

NSO  72 

NL  1 

SLT 

National  Historic  Landmarks 

NSO  300 

NL 

NL  +  NSO  72 

NSO 

Continental  Divide  Natl.  Scenic  Trail 

NSO  300 

NSO  72 

NL 

SLT 

Rivers  Suitable  for  WSR  Designation 

N/A 

N/A 

CSU  (8  segments) 

N/A 

Potential  ACECs* 

See  note* 

See  note* 

See  note* 

See  note* 

Other  Resources 

Major  Road  ROWs 

NSO  100 

SLT 

SLT 

SLT 

R&PPs  and  2920  Authorizations 

SLT 

NSO 

NSO 

NSO 

*Stipulations  developed  to  protect  various  resource  values  would  protect  identified  relevant  and  important  values  within 
potential  ACECs. 
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Alternative  A 

Under  the  continuation  of  current  management,  approxi¬ 
mately  9  percent  ( 1 29,3 1 6  acres)  of  the  planning  area  would 
not  be  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing.  This  includes  the 
Bear  Trap  Wilderness  Area  and  ten  Wilderness  Study  Areas, 
as  well  as  recreation  areas  in  the  Bear  Trap  area  withdrawn 
from  leasing.  The  remainder  of  mineral  estate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  be  available  for  leasing,  subject  to  the  stipu¬ 
lations  specified  in  Table  6  or  under  Standard  Lease  Terms. 
Map  27  depicts  lands  available  and  unavailable  for  leasing 
under  Alternative  A. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  1 1  percent  (145,554  acres)  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  not  be  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing.  This 
includes  the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  Area  and  nine  Wilderness 
Study  Areas,  federal  minerals  under  lands  administered  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and  lands  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  National  Historic  Landmarks.  The  remainder  of  min¬ 
eral  estate  in  the  planning  area  would  be  available  for  leas¬ 
ing,  subject  to  the  stipulations  specified  in  Table  6  or  to  Stan¬ 
dard  Lease  Terms.  Map  28  depicts  lands  available  and  un¬ 
available  under  Alternative  B. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  timing  limitation  applied  to  sage 
grouse  breeding  habitats  would  be  based  on  a  three  mile  buffer 
given  local  circumstances  and  additional  information  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Dillon  planning  area  rather  than  a  more  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  two  mile  buffer.  Radio  telemetry  studies  in 
southwest  Montana  indicate  that  some  populations  of  sage 
grouse  are  migratory  and  move  considerable  distances  dur¬ 
ing  their  annual  life  cycle,  including  during  their  nesting  sea¬ 
son.  In  addition,  habitat  in  the  planning  area  is  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Based  on  the  most  current  research  examined  in  the 
WAFWA  guidelines  (Connelly  et  al.  2000),  a  five  kilometer 
buffer  is  recommended  for  unevenly  distributed  habitats  (thus 
the  three  miles  for  the  DFO).  The  timing  restriction  applies 
to  potentially  suitable  sage  grouse  habitat  (sagebrush  areas 
with  adequate  sage  cover  for  nesting);  therefore,  not  all  acres 
within  the  three  mile  buffer  would  be  affected  by  the  stipula¬ 
tion.  Timeframes  for  the  timing  limitation  have  also  been 
adjusted  to  limit  use  from  March  1  through  June  30  rather 
than  March  15  through  June  15.  This  is  because  higher  el¬ 
evations  in  the  southwest  part  of  Montana  (in  comparison  to 
eastern  Montana)  result  in  later  use  of  breeding  and  nesting 
areas  in  certain  portions  of  the  Dillon  planning  area,  while 
information  from  radio  telemetry  studies  show  use  of  low 
elevation  leks  as  early  as  March  1 . 

Alternative  C 

Under  Alternative  C,  80  percent  ( 1 ,086,596  acres)  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  not  be  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing.  This 
includes  all  the  lands  identified  in  Alternative  B,  plus  lands 
in  these  additional  locations: 


•  Sage  Grouse  Winter/Spring  Range 

•  Lands  within  1/2  mile  of  Sage  Grouse  Strutting  Grounds 
(leks) 

•  Big  Game  Winter  Range 

•  Elk  Calving/Big  Game  Birthing  Areas 

•  Bighorn  Sheep  Yearlong  habitat 

•  Bighorn  Sheep  Core  Areas 

•  Lands  within  1  mile  of  Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding  areas 

•  Lands  within  1/2  mile  of  Raptor  Breeding  Areas 

•  Lands  within  1/2  mile  of  waterfowl  production  molting 
areas 

•  NAWCA/IMWJV  wetland  projects 

•  Lands  within  1  mile  of  peregrine  falcon  breeding  territo¬ 
ries 

•  Lands  within  1/2  mile  of  ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

•  Lands  within  1  mile  of  99- 1 00  percent  pure  westslope  cut¬ 
throat  trout  habitats 

•  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of  NRHP  eligible  properties 
and  districts 

•  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Traditional  Cultural  Prop¬ 
erties 

•  Lands  within  known  paleontological  sites/locales 

•  National  Historic  Trails 

•  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 

•  Rivers  determined  suitable  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River  des¬ 
ignation 

The  remainder  of  mineral  estate  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
available  for  leasing,  subject  to  the  stipulations  specified  in 
Table  6  or  to  Standard  Lease  Terms.  Map  29  depicts  lands 
available  and  unavailable  under  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  D 

Under  Alternative  D,  1 1  percent  (143,857  acres)  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  not  be  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  Area,  nine  Wilderness  Study 
Areas,  and  federal  minerals  under  lands  administered  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  remainder  of  mineral  es¬ 
tate  in  the  planning  area  would  be  available  for  leasing,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  stipulations  specified  in  Table  6  or  to  Standard  Lease 
Terms.  Map  30  depicts  lands  available  and  unavailable  under 
Alternative  B. 

This  alternative  would  use  the  same  timing  limitation  for  sage 
grouse  breeding  habitats  as  described  in  the  rationale  under 
Alternative  B. 

Coal  and  Oil  Shale 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  consider  proposals  for  coal 
and  oil  shale  leasing  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  mineral  re¬ 
sources  under  the  administration  of  the  federal  government. 
To  date,  no  areas  have  been  identified  with  economic  reserves 
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to  support  future  leasing  analysis.  Site-specific  environmen¬ 
tal  analysis  and  a  plan  amendment  would  be  required  to 
lease  for  coal  or  oil  shale. 

There  are  currently  no  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of 
oil  shale.  Any  leases  issued  would  be  issued  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  30  U.S.C.  Chapter  3 A,  Subchapter  V,  Sec.  241 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  de¬ 
posits  of  oil  shale.  Unsuitability  criteria  described  in  43  CFR 
3461  would  be  applied  to  coal  lands  determined  to  have 
development  potential  on  a  case-by-case. 

Phosphate  and  Other  Solid  Minerals 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  BLM  would  provide  opportunities  for  exploration  and 
development  of  solid  minerals  throughout  the  planning  area. 
Lands  within  the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able.  Lands  within  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  application  of  the  interim  management  policy.  All 
lands  outside  of  these  areas  would  be  available. 

Reclamation  occurring  at  the  phosphate  mine  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains  would  continue  to  be  monitored  by  the 
BLM. 

Geothermal 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Lands  in  the  planning  area  would  be  available  for  geother¬ 
mal  leasing,  unless  located  within  wilderness  or  WSAs  or 
in  instances  where  it  is  determined  that  issuing  the  lease 
would  cause  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  to  public 
lands  or  resources.  There  are  no  Known  Geothermal  Re¬ 
source  Areas  (KGRAs)  in  the  planning  area.  A  site-specific 
environmental  analysis  would  be  prepared  should  interest 
be  expressed  in  exploring  for  or  developing  geothermal  re¬ 
sources  in  the  planning  area.  This  analysis  would  address 
the  application  of  stipulations  and  develop  any  additional 
mitigating  measures  over  and  above  the  lease  stipulations 
required.  Stipulations  developed  in  this  document  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  would  be  applied  to  any  geothermal  lease 
issued  if  appropriate.  Geothermal  exploration  and  produc¬ 
tion  activity  is  sufficiently  different  from  oil  and  gas  that 
the  stipulations  developed  for  oil  and  gas  may  not  be  appro¬ 
priate  and  could  be  modified. 

Geophysical  Exploration 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Oil  and  gas  geophysical  activity  on  public  lands  the  surface 
of  which  is  administered  by  the  BLM  is  governed  by  regu¬ 
lations  found  at  43  CFR  Subparts  3150,  3151,  and  3154. 


Additional  guidance  is  found  in  BLM  Manual  Section  3150 
and  Handbook  3150.  For  additional  information  on  geo¬ 
physical  operations  and  the  BLM’s  procedures  and  regula¬ 
tions  see  the  “Geophysical  Operations”  portion  of  the  oil 
and  gas  section  of  the  Appendix  H. 

The  BLM  will  review  Notices  of  Intent  to  Conduct  Geo¬ 
physical  Exploration  (NOI)  in  the  planning  area  and  develop 
appropriate  mitigation  measures  so  as  not  to  create  undue 
and  unnecessary  degradation.  A  site-specific  environmen¬ 
tal  analysis  will  be  prepared  for  each  NOI  filed. 

Alternative  A 

Vehicular  use  would  be  restricted  for  geophysical  explora¬ 
tion  on  an  estimated  65,544  acres  in  the  following  areas: 

•  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek 

•  Centennial  Mountains 

•  Upper  Clark  Canyon 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  Area 

•  Madison  River 

•  Big  Hole  River 

•  on  unstable  and  highly  erodible  soils 

•  on  paleontological  sites. 

Map  31  depicts  these  areas.  Geophysical  exploration  in  the 
rest  of  the  planning  area  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Alternatives  B,  C  and  D 

The  oil  and  gas  lease  stipulations  developed  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  would  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  developing  re¬ 
quired  mitigation  measures  for  each  NOI.  On  a  case-by- 
case  basis  geophysical  exploration  may  be  allowed  in  areas 
closed  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  based  on  the  nature  and  level 
of  impacts  from  the  exploration,  and  consistency  with  other 
applicable  policy.  Geophysical  operations  may  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  areas  of  No  Surface  Occupancy  (NSO)  stipula¬ 
tions  for  oil  and  gas  leasing.  A  determination  would  be  made 
regarding  the  nature  and  impacts  of  the  proposed  explora¬ 
tion  and  its  impacts  and  the  reason  behind  the  NSO  restric¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  documented  and  be  the  basis  for  allow¬ 
ing  or  not  allowing  geophysical  exploration  in  these  areas 
of  NSO.  Finally,  the  transient  nature  of  geophysical  explo¬ 
ration  and  the  short-term  impacts  of  the  operations  may  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  operations  to  occur  in  seasonal  wild¬ 
life  areas  during  the  time  of  closure  under  lease  stipulations 
without  creating  detrimental  effects  on  wildlife.  As  such  the 
proposed  exploration  would  be  analyzed  for  the  length  and 
nature  of  its  impacts  to  determine  if  operations  would  be 
allowable  during  the  period  of  closure  found  in  lease 
stipulation(s).  Travel  restrictions  as  proposed  under  each 
alternative  would  be  applied  to  geophysical  exploration,  with 
consideration  given  to  exceptions  as  appropriate  and  granted 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
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MINERALS  -  LOCATABLE 
MINERALS 

Goal  -  Encourage  and  facilitate  development  of  locat- 
able  minerals  in  the  manner  to  prevent  unnecessary  or 
undue  degradation. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Standard  management  practices  in  the  public  land  adminis¬ 
tration  of  locatable  minerals  would  continue  across  all  al¬ 
ternatives.  BLM  would  coordinate  with  MT  DEQ  during 
the  review,  approval,  inspection  and  reclamation  of  mining 
operations.  At  a  minimum,  conduct  an  annual  compliance 
inspections  on  each  active  notice.  Requirements  of  all  state 
and  federal  laws  would  be  met  in  the  management  of  min¬ 
ing  operations. 

Administration  of  locatable  minerals  on  public  lands  would 
continue  as  required  by  law  and  regulation  (43  CFR  3809) 
by  taking  the  following  steps: 

•  Review  and  process  notices  to  ensure  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  does  not  create  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation 
of  the  environment. 

•  Review  and  process  plans  of  operation  to  ensure  the 
proposed  action  does  not  create  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  of  the  environment. 

•  Conduct  at  a  minimum  annual  compliance  inspections 
on  each  active  notice  and  plan  of  operation. 

•  Allow  casual  use  where  work  is  done  by  hand  and  no 
explosives  are  used.  Refer  inquiries  to  appropriate  agen¬ 
cies  for  further  guidance  on  other  permit  requirements. 

Terms  and  conditions  would  be  applied  to  mining  activities 
(within  the  constraints  of  the  mining  law)  to  meet  land  health 
standards  for  uplands,  riparian  and  wetlands,  water  quality, 
air  quality,  and  native  plant  and  animal  species. 

Approximately  30,000  acres  of  federal  mineral  estate  cur¬ 
rently  withdrawn  from  operation  of  the  mining  law  would 
remain  closed  to  locatable  mineral  entry  under  all  alterna¬ 
tives.  This  would  include  areas  withdrawn  for  the  Bear  Trap 
Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness,  the  Beaverhead  River 
acquisition,  FERC  Power  Projects  on  the  Madison  River 
and  Wisconsin  Creek,  and  the  reservoir  site  reserve  for  Lima 
Reservoir.  It  would  also  include  areas  withdrawn  for  sev¬ 
eral  BLM  recreation  sites,  public  water  reserves,  and  air 
navigation  site,  the  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir  Reclamation 
Project,  and  several  Forest  Service  administrative  sites  lo¬ 
cated  outside  National  Forest  Boundaries.  More  specific  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  withdrawals  can  be  found  in  the 
Lands  and  Realty  section.  All  recommendations  to  dispose 
of  or  withdraw  additional  lands  would  be  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  mineral  potential  (e.g.,  mineral  character)  of  each 
tract  before  any  decision  is  finalized. 


Alternative  A 

All  federal  mineral  estate  except  for  the  approximately 
30,000  acres  currently  withdrawn  and  the  additional  acre¬ 
age  proposed  for  withdrawal  would  be  available  for  locat¬ 
able  mineral  entry  and  would  be  managed  as  described  un¬ 
der  Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives. 

Approximately  12,700  acres  would  be  recommended  for 
withdrawal  from  the  mining  law,  including  the  following 
areas: 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  acquisition  lands  (400  acres,  in  progress) 

•  BLM  lands  located  east  of  Matsingale  Creek  in  the 
Centennial  Mountains  area  (12,270  acres) 

•  Road  Agent  Rock  ( 1 0  acres) 

•  Squirrel  Rock  (10  acres) 

•  Wedding  Ring  Rock  (10  acres) 

Map  32  depicts  these  locations. 

Alternative  B 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative 
A,  except  less  acres  would  be  recommended  for  withdrawal. 

Approximately  2,705  acres  would  be  recommended  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  mining  law,  including  the  following  areas: 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  acquisition  lands  (400  acres,  in  progress) 

•  Christnot  Mill  (20  acres) 

•  Developed  Recreation  Sites  not  already  withdrawn  (797 
acres) 

•  Lewis’s  Lookout  (160  acres) 

•  BLM  lands  that  are  not  already  withdrawn  located  along 
the  Madison  River  from  the  north  Bear  Trap  Wilder¬ 
ness  boundary  north  to  the  DFO  boundary  ( 1 609  acres) 

•  Road  Agent  Rock  ( 1 0  acres) 

•  Squirrel  Rock  (10  acres) 

•  Wedding  Ring  Rock  (10  acres) 

Map  33  depicts  these  locations. 

Alternative  C 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative 
A,  except  more  acres  would  be  recommended  for  with¬ 
drawal. 

Approximately  25,963  acres  would  be  recommended  for 
withdrawal  from  the  mining  law,  including  the  following 
areas: 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  acquisition  lands  and  watershed  area 
(1,517  acres) 

•  Beaverhead  Rock  ( 1 20  acres) 

•  Christnot  Mill  (20  acres) 

•  Developed  Recreation  Sites  not  already  withdrawn  (797 
acres) 
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•  Everson  Creek  (2, 1 60  acres) 

•  Lewis’s  Lookout  (480  acres)) 

•  BLM  lands  along  the  Madison  River  located  between 
Cliff  Lake  and  the  DFO  boundary  not  already  with¬ 
drawn  (4,661  acres) 

•  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  (15,240  acres) 

•  Road  Agent  Rock  ( 1 0  acres ) 

•  Squirrel  Rock  (10  acres) 

•  Virginia  City  (340  acres) 

•  Wedding  Ring  Rock  (10  acres) 

•  Westslope  cutthroat  trout  stream  habitats,  100'  either 
side  of  stream,  with  purity  of  90  percent  or  greater 
(3,098  acres) 

Map  34  depicts  these  locations. 

Alternative  D 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative 
A,  except  the  least  number  of  acres  would  be  recommended 
for  withdrawal  under  this  alternative. 

Approximately  481  acres  would  be  recommended  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  mining  law,  including  the  following  areas: 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  acquisition  lands  (400  acres,  in  progress) 

•  Lewis’s  Lookout  (40  acres) 

•  Road  Agent  Rock  ( 1 0  acres) 

•  Squirrel  Rock  ( 10  acres) 

•  Wedding  Ring  Rock  (10  acres) 

Map  35  depicts  these  locations. 

Developed  recreation  sites  would  not  be  proposed  for  with¬ 
drawal  under  this  alternative.  Instead,  FLPMA  right-of-ways 
would  be  reserved  for  all  developed  recreation  sites  not  al¬ 
ready  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry.  Table  7  summarizes 
the  acres  proposed  for  withdrawal  by  alternative. 

MINERALS -  MINERAL 
MATERIALS 

Goal  -  Provide  for  the  extraction  of  mineral  materials 
to  meet  public  demand,  while  minimizing  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  to  other  resource  values. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Currently  authorized  mineral  material  sites  would  be  main¬ 
tained  as  open  under  all  alternatives  unless  circumstances 
dictate  they  should  be  closed.  Extraction  of  gravel  from  pre¬ 
viously  disturbed  sites  would  be  encouraged.  No  mineral 
materials  would  be  taken  from  any  valid  existing  mining 
claim. 


Table  7 

Acres  Proposed  for  Withdrawal  from 
Locatable  Mineral  Entry  by  Alternative 

Alt.  A 

Alt.  B 

Alt.  C 

Alt.  D 

Axolotl  Lakes 

400 

400 

1,517 

400 

Beaverhead  Rock 

0 

120* 

120 

120* 

Christnot  Mill 

0 

20 

20 

0 

Developed  Rec  Sites 

0 

797 

797 

0 

Everson  Creek 

0 

1,260* 

2,160 

8.608* 

Lewis'  Lookout 

0 

160 

480 

40 

Madison  River  lands 

0 

1,609 

4,661 

0 

Muddy  Creek 

0 

0 

13.097 

0 

Public  lands  east  of 
Matsingale  Creek 

12,270 

0 

0 

0 

Road  Agent  Rock 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Squirrel  Rock 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Virginia  City 

0 

340* 

340 

0 

Wedding  Ring  Rock 

10 

10 

10 

10 

WCT  90% 

0 

0 

3,078 

0 

Total 

12,700 

5.636 

25,963 

481 

*  This  would  be  considered  “special  management”  to  protect 
relevant  and  important  values  with  a  proposed  ACEC  in  this 
alternative.  See  the  ACEC  section  for  additional  details. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  new  mineral 
material  sites  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
With  the  exception  of  lands  located  in  the  Bear  Trap  Wil¬ 
derness  and  within  Wilderness  Study  Area  boundaries  (a 
total  of  129.204  acres),  the  entire  planning  area  would  be 
available  for  establishment  of  future  sites,  pending  site-spe¬ 
cific  analysis.  Map  36  depicts  areas  available  and  unavail¬ 
able  for  future  material  sites,  subject  to  site-specific  review. 
Terms  and  conditions  to  protect  public  land  and  resource 
values  would  be  applied  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B.  several  areas  in  addition  to  the  Bear 
Trap  Wilderness  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  be  off- 
limits  for  consideration  of  mineral  material  sites.  These  ar¬ 
eas  include  the  following: 

•  Centennial  Sandhills 

•  Christnot  Mill 

•  Developed  recreation  sites 
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•  Lands  within  one-quarter  mile  of  Big  Sheep  Creek  Road 
except  in  sections  26  and  35  in  T14S,  R10W  and  sec¬ 
tion  2  in  T15S,  R10W 

•  Lewis’s  Lookout 

As  a  result,  1 36,214  acres  would  be  closed  to  mineral  mate¬ 
rial  disposal  (see  Map  37).  Proposals  for  new  material  sites 
would  be  analyzed  on  a  ease-by-ease  basis,  and  new  pits 
w  ould  only  be  established  when  a  significant  need  for  nta- 
terial  is  demonstrated  and  a  significant  amount  of  material 
will  be  removed.  Standard  Operating  Procedures  as  detailed 
in  Appendix  H  w  ould  be  applied  to  newly  authorized  sites. 

Current  mineral  material  sites  would  be  maintained  until 
material  was  exhausted  or  other  circumstances  warrant  clo¬ 
sure. 

Alternative  C 

Under  this  alternative,  no  new  mineral  material  sites  would 
be  established  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Currently  autho¬ 
rized  sites  would  be  maintained  until  material  was  exhausted 
or  other  circumstances  warranted  closure.  As  a  result.  681 
acres  in  the  planning  area  would  be  open  to  mineral  mate¬ 
rial  disposal  (existing  sites)  as  shown  on  Map  38  and  the 
remaining  planning  area  w  ould  be  closed. 

Alternative  D 

Under  Alternative  D.  BLM  would  respond  to  all  requests 
from  government  entities  and  private  individuals  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  mineral  material  sites  and  proposals  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  In  addition.  BLM  would  work  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  open  locations  in  addition  to  currently  authorized 
sites  for  use  by  the  public.  As  in  Alternative  B.  Standard 
Operating  Procedures  detailed  in  Appendix  H  would  be 
applied  to  newly  authorized  sites.  The  Bear  Trap  Wilder¬ 
ness  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  remain  be  unavail¬ 
able  for  mineral  material  sites  (see  Map  36). 

RECREATION 

Goal  1  -  Provide  a  diverse  array  of  quality,  resource 
based  recreation  opportunities  while  protecting  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  resource  values,  providing  educational 
opportunities,  minimizing  user  conflicts,  and  promoting 
public  safety. 

Goal  2  -  Develop  and  maintain  appropriate  recreation 
facilities,  balancing  public  demand,  protection  of  Public 
Land  resources,  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

(Management  of  motorized  use.  for  recreational  and  other 
purposes,  is  covered  in  the  Travel  Management  section.) 


All  existing  recreation  facilities  would  be  maintained  and 
managed,  some  in  partnership  with  other  agencies  or  groups. 
These  facilities  include: 

•  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek 

•  Deadwood  Gulch 

•  Maiden  Rock 

•  Red  Mountain  Campground 

•  Warm  Springs 

•  Ruby  Creek  Campground 

•  South  Madison  Campground 

•  Palisades  Day  Use 

•  Kobayashi  Beach 

•  Klutes  Landing 

•  Shoshone  Ridge 

•  Ruby  Reservoir 

•  Trail  Creek 

•  Powerhouse  Boat  Launch 

•  Bear  Trap  Trail  Head 

•  Ney  Ranch  Recreation  Site 

•  Red  Mountain  Day  Use 

•  Fall  Creek  Day  Use 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  Cabin 

Map  39  depicts  developed  recreation  site  locations  in  the 
planning  area.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  providing  in¬ 
terpretive  and  informational  signs  and  materials  for  public 
lands  visitors,  maintaining  existing  facilities  to  a  standard 
consistent  with  the  recreational  setting,  and  limiting  devel¬ 
opment  of  additional  facilities  to  those  areas  where  public 
recreational  use  of  surrounding  public  lands  requires  them. 

Although  designation  of  Special  Recreation  Management 
Areas  (SRMA)  varies  by  alternative,  if  designated,  the  rec¬ 
reational  emphasis  for  each  of  the  SRMAs  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•  Axolotl  Lakes  (semi-primitive  non-motorized  summer 
recreation  use.  and  both  motorized  and  non-motorized 
winter  use) 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek  (semi-primitive  recreation,  semi¬ 
primitive  camping) 

•  Centennial  Mountains  (primitive  and  semi-primitive, 
non-motorized  recreation) 

•  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  (primitive  and  semi¬ 
primitive.  non-motorized  recreation,  with  limited  camp¬ 
ing) 

•  Lower  Big  Hole  (river  recreation,  day  use.  and  semi¬ 
primitive  camping) 

•  Lower  Madison  Recreation  Complex  (Ennis  Lake/Bear 
Trap  Canyon/Lower  Madison  River)  —  day  use.  water 
based  recreation  at  Ennis  Lake,  w  ilderness  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon,  non-motorized,  river- 
based  recreation  with  semi-developed  camping  oppor¬ 
tunities  along  the  Lower  Madison  River 

•  Rocky  Hills  SRMA  (day  use  mountain  biking  and  hik¬ 
ing.  primitive  camping) 
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•  Ruby  Reservoir  (camping,  reservoir  access) 

•  Ruby  Mountains  (primitive  and  semi-primitive  non- 
motorized  recreation) 

•  South  Pioneers  (motorized  recreation,  mountain  bik¬ 
ing,  day  use) 

•  Upper  Madison  River  (non-motorized  river  recreation 
use,  semi-developed  camping  opportunities) 

Areas  identified  for  non-motorized  recreational  emphasis 
will  continue  to  allow  motorized  access  consistent  with  the 
approved  route  designations  for  those  areas  (see  Maps  44- 
45  and  47-52,  oversized),  but  will  not  favor  management 
activities  that  encourage  increased  motorized  recreational 
use. 

Significant  cave  resources  will  be  protected  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Cave  Resource  Protection  Act  of  1988. 

Alternative  A 

Under  this  alternative,  lands  recently  acquired  adjacent  to 
the  Axolotl  Lakes  WSA  would  continue  to  be  managed  un¬ 
der  the  management  described  in  BLM  EA#MT-050-2001- 
1 3  for  the  Axolotl  Lakes  land  exchange.  Provisions  include: 

•  No  permanent  grazing  allocation. 

•  No  recreational  facility  development. 

•  No  special  recreation  permits  for  outfitters. 

•  Maintain  the  integrity  of  the  cabin  and  pursue  a  rental 
program  and  other  administrative  uses. 

•  No  motorized  use  except :  ( 1 )  snowmobile  use  between 
December  1  and  May  15,  and  (2)  motorized  adminis¬ 
trative  uses. 

Eight  areas  would  continue  to  be  designated  as  SRMAs 
under  the  current  management  alternative  as  depicted  on 
Map  40.  These  include: 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek 

•  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek 

•  Axolotl  Lakes 

•  Lands  along  the  Upper  Madison  River 

•  Lands  along  the  Lower  Madison  River 

•  Ruby  Reservoir 

•  Centennial  Mountains 

•  Lower  Big  Hole  River 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D,  management  of  the  Axo¬ 
lotl  Lakes  acquisition  area  would  continue  as  provided  for 
under  interim  management  described  in  Alternative  A  until 
a  management  plan  could  be  developed  for  the  area  in  co¬ 
operation  with  FWP. 

BLM  would  also  work  with  FWP  to  establish  appropriate 
use  levels  for  BLM  launch  sites  as  necessary  to  ensure  main¬ 


tenance  of  quality  recreation  opportunities  on  streams  and 
lakes  in  the  planning  area. 

Six  of  the  eight  currently  designated  SRMAs  (Big  Sheep 
Creek,  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  Axolotl  Lakes,  Up¬ 
per  Madison  River  lands,  Lower  Madison  River  lands.  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains),  would  be  retained  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive  and  boundaries  adjusted  as  depicted  on  Map  41. 

Ruby  Reservoir  would  not  be  designated  an  SRMA  but 
would  be  managed  as  a  developed  recreation  site  within  the 
Dillon  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area.  The  Maiden 
Rock  Recreation  Site  on  the  Lower  Big  Hole  River  would 
also  be  managed  as  a  developed  recreation  facility  within 
the  Dillon  Extensive  Recreation  Management  area. 

Two  new  areas,  the  South  Pioneers  and  the  Ruby  Moun¬ 
tains  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs  under  this  alternative. 
In  addition  the  Rocky  Hills  area  within  the  Henneberry  Ridge 
WSA  would  be  designated  as  an  SRMA  if  the  WSA  is  re¬ 
leased  from  further  consideration  as  wilderness,  and  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  demand  for  mountain  bike  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  Dillon  area  might  be  satisfied  through  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  trail  system  in  the  area. 

A  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  would  be  prepared 
for  the  South  Pioneers  to  consider  opportunities  for  motor¬ 
ized  and/or  mountain  bike  trail  development.  Subsequent 
planning  would  also  occur  under  this  alternative  for  the 
Rocky  Hills  area  if  the  Henneberry  Ridge  WSA  is  released. 
Additional  recreational  support  facilities  would  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Maiden  Rock  Boat  Launch  on  the  lower  Big 
Hole  River.  The  Storey  Property  (within  sections  13,14  and 
24  of  T8S,  R 1 W)  along  the  Madison  River  would  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  include  a  boat  launch,  parking  area  and  toilet. 

Alternative  C 

As  in  Alternative  B,  BLM  would  prepare  a  plan  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  FWP  to  guide  management  of  the  Axolotl  Lakes 
acquisition  lands. 

BLM  would  work  with  FWP  in  this  alternative  as  in  Alter¬ 
native  B  to  establish  appropriate  use  levels  for  BLM  launch 
sites  as  necessary  to  ensure  maintenance  of  quality  recre¬ 
ation  opportunities  on  streams  and  lakes  in  the  planning  area. 

Seven  of  the  eight  currently  designated  SRMAs  (Big  Sheep 
Creek,  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  Axolotl  Lakes,  Up¬ 
per  Madison  River  lands.  Lower  Madison  River  lands,  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains,  Lower  Big  Hole  River),  would  be  re¬ 
tained  under  this  alternative  and  boundaries  adjusted  as  de¬ 
picted  on  Map  42. 

Ruby  Reservoir  would  not  be  designated  an  SRMA  but 
would  be  managed  as  a  developed  recreation  site. 
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Alternative  D 

As  in  Alternative  B,  BLM  would  prepare  a  plan  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  FWP  to  guide  management  of  the  Axolotl  Lakes 
acquisition  lands. 

Use  levels  for  BLM  launch  sites  would  not  be  established 
as  a  result  of  selection  of  Alternative  D.  As  in  Alternative  C, 
the  Storey  Property  (within  sections  13,  14,  and  24  of  T8S, 
R1 W)  along  the  Madison  River  would  be  developed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  boat  launch,  parking  area  and  toilet.  Recreational 
support  facilities  would  also  be  developed  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  area  along  the  Jefferson  River  to  better  accommo¬ 
date  current  use  as  a  boat  launch  access  site,  and  minimize 
impacts  of  unmanaged  recreational  use. 

Seven  of  the  eight  currently  designated  SRMAs  (Big  Sheep 
Creek,  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  Axolotl  Lakes,  Up¬ 
per  Madison  River  lands.  Lower  Madison  River  lands.  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains,  Lower  Big  Hole  River),  would  be  re¬ 
tained  under  this  alternative  and  boundaries  adjusted  as  de¬ 
picted  on  Map  43.  Ruby  Reservoir  would  not  be  designated 
an  SRMA  but  would  be  managed  as  a  developed  recreation 
site. 

Two  new  areas,  the  South  Pioneers  and  the  Ruby  Moun¬ 
tains  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs  under  this  alternative. 
In  addition  the  Rocky  Hills  area  within  the  Henneberry  Ridge 
WSA  would  be  designated  as  an  SRMA  if  the  WSA  is  re¬ 
leased. 

As  in  Alternative  B,  a  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan 
would  be  prepared  for  the  South  Pioneers  to  consider  op¬ 
portunities  for  motorized  and/or  mountain  bike  trail  devel¬ 
opment.  Subsequent  planning  would  also  occur  under  this 
alternative  for  the  Rocky  Hills  area  if  the  Henneberry  Ridge 
WSA  is  released.  Additional  recreational  support  facilities 
would  also  be  considered  at  the  Maiden  Rock  Boat  Launch. 

Goal  3  -  Issue  special  recreation  permits  in  an  equitable 
manner  for  specific  recreational  uses  of  the  public  lands 
and  related  waters  as  a  means  to  minimize  user  conflicts, 
control  visitor  use,  to  protect  recreation  resources,  and 
to  provide  for  private  and  commercial  recreation  use. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Current  special  recreation  permits  would  continue  to  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  Special  Recreation  Permit 
Handbook  2930-1. 

Alternative  A 

A  moratorium  was  placed  on  any  new  SRP  applications  re¬ 
quiring  additional  analysis  until  the  RMP  is  completed.  Upon 
completion  of  the  plan  this  moratorium  would  be  lifted  and 
applications  would  be  accepted  and  considered  on  a  case- 


by-case  basis  for  any  recreational  activities  on  public  lands 
that  require  a  permit. 

Alternative  B 

Seven  Outfitter  Permit  Areas  (OPAs)  as  depicted  on  Map  39 
would  be  established  to  manage  outfitted  big  game  hunting. 

Use  levels  were  established  for  each  OPA  based  on  historic 
data  and  reflect  the  total  of  use  days  assigned  to  each  permit¬ 
tee  providing  big  game  hunting  in  that  area.  “Use”  is  quanti¬ 
fied  in  terms  of  use  days  and  represents  the  number  of  clients 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  of  use.  Use  levels  are  based 
on  an  average  of  reported  use  between  1990  and  2001.  In 
cases  where  a  permit  has  not  been  in  existence  for  this  length 
of  time,  the  average  is  based  on  data  collected  for  the  period 
of  time  the  permit  has  been  in  existence. 

Use  levels  for  outfitted  big  game  hunting  would  be  main¬ 
tained  but  not  increased  in  Alternative  B.  This  would  result 
in  the  following  permitted  use  by  area: 

•  Blacktail  Mountains/Sage  Creek:  150 

•  Centennial  Mountains  and  Valley:  490 

•  East  Pioneers/Highland  Mountains:  90 

•  Horse  Prairie/Tendoy s/Big  Sheep  Creek:  550 

•  Madison  River:  140 

•  Ruby  Mountains/Sweetwater:  60 

•  Tobacco  Root  Mountains:  20 

Permit  applications  for  new  outfitted  big  game  hunting  would 
only  be  accepted  if  use  days  were  available. 

Applications  for  recreation-related  activities  other  than  out¬ 
fitted  big  game  hunting  would  be  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Alternative  C 

Use  levels  for  outfitted  big  game  hunting  would  decrease  by 
15  percent  within  the  seven  OPAs.  This  would  result  in  the 
following  permitted  use  by  area: 

•  Blacktail  Mountains/Sase  Creek:  127 

•  Centennial  Mountains  and  Valley:  416 

•  East  Pioneers/Highland  Mountains:  76 

•  Horse  Prairie/Tendoys/Big  Sheep  Creek:  467 

•  Madison  River:  119 

•  Ruby  Mountains/Sweetwater:  5 1 

•  Tobacco  Root  Mountains:  17 

Permit  applications  for  new  outfitted  big  game  hunting  would 
only  be  accepted  if  use  days  were  available. 

Applications  for  recreation-related  activities  other  than  out¬ 
fitted  big  game  hunting  would  be  analyzed  as  in  Alternative 
B. 
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Alternative  D 

Use  levels  for  outfitted  big  game  hunting  would  allow  for 
an  increase  in  three  of  the  seven  OPAs,  with  the  remaining 
four  OPAs  managed  at  established  use  levels.  Use  in  the 
Blacktail  Mountains/Sage  Creek  OPA  would  increase  from 
current  use  levels  by  an  additional  145  visitor  use  days,  by 
60  visitor  use  days  within  the  Highlands  portion  of  the  East 
Pioneers/Highland  Mountains  OPA,  and  by  40  visitor  use 
days  in  the  area  west  of  the  Ruby  River  within  the  Ruby 
Mountain/Sweetwater  OPA.  This  would  result  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  permitted  use  by  area: 


•  Blacktail  Mountains/Sage  Creek:  295 

•  Centennial  Mountains  and  Valley:  490 

•  East  Pioneers/Highland  Mountains:  150 

•  Horse  Prairie/Tendoys/Big  Sheep  Creek:  550 

•  Madison  River:  140 

•  Ruby  Mountains/Sweetwater:  100 

•  Tobacco  Root  Mountains:  20 

Permit  applications  for  new  outfitted  big  game  hunting 
would  only  be  accepted  if  use  days  were  available. 

Applications  for  recreation-related  activities  other  than  out¬ 
fitted  big  game  hunting  would  be  analyzed  as  in  Alternative 
B. 


Levels  of  Use  by  Alternative  for  Outfitted  Big  Game  Hunting 


Outfitter  Permit  Area 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

Alt  C 

Alt  D 

Blacktail  Mountains/Sage  Creek 

Maintain 

established 

permitted 

use 

150 

127 

295 

Centennial  Mountains  and  Valley 

490 

416 

490 

E.  Pioneers/Highland  Mountains 

90 

76 

90  E.  Pioneers 

60  Highlands 

Horse  Prairie/Tendoys/Big  Sheep  Creek 

across 

Dillon 

Field 

550 

467 

550 

Madison  River 

140 

119 

140 

Ruby  Mountain/Sweetwater 

Office 

60 

51 

60  east  of  Ruby  River 
40  west  of  Ruby  River 

Tobacco  Root  Mountains 

No  OPAs 

20 

17 

20 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Goal  -  Provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
newable  energy  resources  from  sources  such  as  wind, 
biomass,  solar,  and  low  -impact  hydropow  er  while  mini¬ 
mizing  adverse  impacts  to  other  resource  values. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Proposals  for  the  development  of  renewable  energy  re¬ 
sources  from  sources  such  as  wind,  biomass,  solar,  and  low'- 
impact  hydropower  would  be  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Although  no  areas  would  be  specifically  designated 
for  renewable  energy  development,  opportunities  for  such 
development  would  be  provided  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
other  goals,  objectives,  and  requirements  of  the  land  use 
plan. 

Alternative  A 

For  those  renewable  energy  projects  requiring  rights-of-way, 
no  lands  within  the  planning  area  would  be  managed  as  des¬ 
ignated  right-of-way  avoidance  or  exclusion  areas,  nor 
would  any  lands  be  managed  as  designated  right-of-way 
corridors  or  use  areas.  Refer  to  the  “Land  Use  Authoriza¬ 


tions’*  portion  of  the  Lands  and  Realty  section  of  this  Chap¬ 
ter  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  how  rights-of-way 
would  be  managed  under  this  alternative. 

Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D 

In  those  situations  in  which  a  renewable  energy  project 
would  require  a  right-of-way,  designated  right-of-way  avoid¬ 
ance  and  exclusion  areas  as  well  as  designated  right-of-way 
corridors  and  use  areas  would  be  taken  into  account.  Refer 
to  the  “Land  Use  Authorizations’*  portion  of  the  Lands  and 
Realty  section  of  this  Chapter  for  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  rights-of-way  w'ould  be  managed  under  each  of 
these  alternatives. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE 

Goal  -  Manage  facilities,  including  roads  and  trails,  to 
provide  for  public  access  or  administrative  needs,  while 
maintaining  or  protecting  resource  values,  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  private  landowners. 
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Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

BLM  would  maintain  transportation  system  roads  under  its 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  assigned  maintenance  lev¬ 
els  (see  Chapter  3  section  on  Transportation  and  Facilities ) 
and  in  consideration  of  resource  issues  including  but  not 
limited  to  proliferation  of  weeds  and  disturbance  of  cultural 
resources.  Non-system  roads  would  be  maintained  on  an  as 
needed  basis,  dependent  on  time,  funding,  and  access  pri¬ 
orities.  Roads  and  trails  on  BLM-administered  land  under 
jurisdiction  of  other  entities  would  be  maintained  by  the 
appropriate  holder  of  rights  within  the  provisions  of  the 
granting  authority  or  right. 

New  roads  determined  by  BLM  to  be  necessary  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  long-term  use  as  part  of  BLM's  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  constructed  in  consideration  of  the  type  of 
use  and  level  of  road  necessary  and  in  accordance  with  stan¬ 
dards  and  guidelines  in  BLM  Handbook  9113  (see  the  Travel 
Management  section  for  additional  discussion  on  “new 
roads”).  Existing  routes  would  be  identified  for  closure  and 
rehabilitation  where  wildlife  displacement,  habitat  fragmen¬ 
tation.  or  other  issues  have  been  identified  and  the  new  route 
would  serve  to  provide  better  access. 

New  roads  determined  by  BLM  to  be  necessary  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  would  be  constructed  to  the  minimum  stan¬ 
dard  necessary  for  the  activity  proposed,  and  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  original  contour. 

Other  facilities  such  as  boat  ramps,  communication  facili¬ 
ties.  etc.  would  be  maintained  according  to  Bureau  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  meet  public  health  and  safety  requirements. 

TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  OHV 
USE 

Goal  -  In  coordination  with  other  federal  agencies,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners,  man¬ 
age  motorized  travel  to  provide  recreational  experiences 
while  maintaining  or  protecting  resource  values. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

BLM  would  continue  to  participate  with  the  Southwest 
Montana  Interagency  Travel  Management  Committee 
(preparers  of  the  Interagency  Visitor/Travel  Map)  and  any 
seasonal  limitations  to  motorized  vehicle  use  would  be  pe¬ 
riodically  reviewed  and  established  by  this  group.  Approxi¬ 
mate  dates  of  seasonal  restrictions  are  provided  by  alterna¬ 
tive.  Specific  dates  would  be  agreed  upon  and  finalized  by 
the  interagency  travel  group. 

Travel  within  the  Centennial  Mountains  would  be  managed 
according  to  the  decisions  made  in  the  Centennial  Moun¬ 
tains  Travel  Management  Plan  (USDI-BLM  2001a).  Impor¬ 


tant  elements  of  that  decision  which  are  not  reflected  in  the 
1996  edition  of  the  Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Visi¬ 
tor/Travel  Map  include: 

•  Closure  of  a  portion  of  the  Corral  Creek  Road  to  mo¬ 
torized  vehicle  use 

•  Closure  of  the  Price-Peet  Road  beyond  the  constructed 
segment  to  motorized  vehicle  use 

•  Limiting  all  motorized  wheeled  vehicle  travel  to  desig¬ 
nated  routes 

•  Closure  of  the  area  to  mountain  bike  use  except  on 
routes  designated  open  to  motorized  vehicle  use 

Under  all  alternatives,  46,976  acres  would  be  classified  as 
“Closed”  under  the  regulations  at  43  CFR  8340  -  8342.  These 
areas  are  currently  closed  to  all  motor  vehicles,  including 
snowmobiles,  yearlong.  The  areas  include;  Bear  Trap  Can¬ 
yon  Wilderness  (6,347  acres).  Centennial  Mountains  WSA 
(27,691  acres).  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  WSA  (6,230 
acres),  and  the  south  end  of  the  Blacktail  Mountains  WSA 
(6,893  acres).  Although  some  of  these  areas  contain  short 
segments  of  roads  which  will  continue  to  be  open  to  ve¬ 
hicles  at  least  seasonally,  these  road  segments  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  the  majority  of  acres  in  the  area  identified  as 
closed.  By  contrast,  other  areas  currently  identified  as  closed 
to  all  motor  vehicles,  but  with  designated  routes  providing 
access  to  the  majority  of  the  area,  are  identified  as  “limited” 
in  accordance  with  the  definition  provided  in  43  CFR 
8340.0-5  (g). 

Travel  Management  maps  for  all  alternatives  reflect 
those  routes  that  would  be  open  to  travel  by  the  general 
public  if  access  is  available  (across  private  or  other  lands) 
to  those  routes  that  exist  on  public  lands.  Prior  to  pro¬ 
ducing  an  interagency  travel  map  for  use  by  the  general 
public,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  those  routes 
where  no  access  is  available  to  reach  the  public  lands 
(across  private  or  other  lands).  However,  showing  those 
routes  as  designated  open  for  public  use  within  this  plan 
will  allow  for  future  use  of  that  route  if  access  becomes 
available  to  reach  them. 

Routes  on  public  lands  that  are  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public  (across  private  or  other  lands)  would  be  closed  to  all 
motorized  wheeled  vehicle  travel  except  where  specifically 
authorized.  Access  for  people  with  disabilities  under  sec¬ 
tion  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Authorized  travel  associated 
with  administration  of  grazing  permits,  or  other  specifically 
authorized  uses  would  be  allowed  on  existing  routes  not 
open  to  the  general  public  only  as  necessary  for  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  associated  with  that  use.  See  Appendix  I  for 
information  on  allowances  and  exceptions. 

Under  all  alternatives  OHV  use  would  be  managed  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  definitions  and  prescriptions  identified  in  the 
Final  OHV  EIS  (USDI-BLM  and  USDA-FS  2001a),  unless 
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stated  otherwise  within  the  alternative.  All  acreage  and  mile¬ 
age  numbers  provided  within  this  section  are  approximate, 
and  are  based  on  calculations  from  the  GIS  database. 

Under  all  alternatives,  the  road  and  trail  database  would  be 
updated  and  maintained  to  correct  mapping  errors  and  to 
refine  decisions.  “New  roads”  identified  during  the  life  of 
the  plan  that  are  not  included  in  the  inventory  base  would 
be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through  an  environ¬ 
mental  assessment  process  to  determine  whether  they  would 
be  open  to  public  travel.  Routes  determined  to  enhance  pub¬ 
lic  access  opportunities,  and  not  in  conflict  with  manage¬ 
ment  of  other  resources  would  be  added  to  the  travel  man¬ 
agement  map  through  routine  plan  maintenance.  Existing 
routes  would  be  identified  for  closure  and/or  rehabilitation 
(as  necessary)  where  wildlife  displacement,  habitat  fragmen¬ 
tation,  or  other  issues  are  identified  and  the  “new  road” 
would  provide  better  access  and/or  fewer  conflicts.  Over¬ 
all,  determinations  made  for  “new  roads”  would  strive  to 
maintain  no  net  gain  over  the  long  term  in  road  mileage  for 
the  planning  area,  by  providing  for  closure  of  approximately 
equal  miles  of  existing  roads  when  a  new  one  is  added  to 
the  system. 

“New  roads,”  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  includes 
roads  not  currently  a  part  of  the  existing  GIS  roads  layer. 
Some  of  these  “new  roads”  will  include  existing  roads  that 
were  not  included  in  the  2001  road  inventory  effort  because 
they  were  inaccessible  to  the  general  public  due  to  locked 
gates,  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  etc.,  though  many  of  these 
routes  that  were  not  accessible  during  the  inventory  may 
appear  in  the  road  layer  anyway  since  they  were  likely  to  be 
included  through  another  data  source,  such  as  USGS  maps, 
or  satellite  or  aerial  photography.  Other  “new  roads”  would 
include  roads  approved  and  constructed  for  access  to  tim¬ 
ber  sales,  mining  activities,  or  other  authorized  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  motorized  ve¬ 
hicle  travel  would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Visitor/Travel  Map 
as  modified  by  the  Final  OHV  EIS  (USDI-BLM  and  USDA- 
FS  2001a).  The  June  2003  Record  of  Decision  by  the  BLM 
limits  motorized  wheeled  cross-country  vehicle  travel  year¬ 
long  to  previously  existing  routes  as  described  in  the  EIS 
and  Record  of  Decision  in  areas  previously  designated  as 
“open,”  or  designated  as  a  “0”  area  on  the  Interagency  Travel 
Map.  Cross-country  travel  by  wheeled  motorized  vehicles 
is  prohibited  throughout  the  planning  area.  Other  season¬ 
ally  restricted  areas  and  road  closures  provided  by  the  In¬ 
teragency  Travel  Map  would  continue  to  apply. 

854,250  acres  would  be  managed  as  limited. 

•  2,102  miles  of  road  on  BLM  lands  would  be  des¬ 

ignated  as  open  to  public  travel 


•  242  miles  of  those  roads  designated  open  to  travel 
would  be  subject  to  seasonal  restrictions. 

46,976  acres  would  be  managed  as  closed  to  OHV  use.  Maps 
44  and  45  (oversized)  depict  motorized  route  designations 
for  wheeled  vehicles  under  Alternative  A. 

822,824  acres  would  be  available  for  use  by  snowmobiles 
during  some  or  all  of  the  year.  78,402  acres  would  be  closed 
to  snowmobile  use. 

Map  46  depicts  snowmobile  areas. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative,  wheeled  motorized  vehicle  travel 
would  be  limited  to  designated  routes  throughout  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  as  indicated  on  Maps  47  and  48  (oversized).  Other 
management  would  include: 

•  No  cross-country  travel  would  be  allowed  except  for: 
( 1 )  travel  up  to  300  feet  for  fuel  wood  gathering  or  to  a 
campsite  by  the  most  direct  route,  or  (2)  specifically 
authorized  activities  for  administrative  purposes. 
Wheeled  cross-country  vehicle  travel  would  also  be 
allowed  up  to  300  feet  from  a  designated  route  (by  the 
most  direct  route)  while  cutting  and  loading  firewood 
for  personal  household,  or  commercial  use  (not  allowed 
for  cutting  firewood  for  campfires.) 

•  Seasonal  restrictions  identified  on  the  1996  Southwest 
Montana  Interagency  Visitor/Travel  would  be  carried 
forward,  and  affect  all  routes  identified  as  open  to  pub¬ 
lic  travel.  These  seasonal  restrictions  are  also  indicated 
on  Maps  47  and  48  (oversized). 

•  Total  road  mileage  within  the  planning  area  would  not 
be  increased  under  this  alternative.  New  roads  devel¬ 
oped  for  access  to  new  activities  (i.e.  -  timber  sales, 
mining  activities)  could  be  left  open  only  if  equal  road 
mileage  was  closed. 

•  Game  retrieval  using  motorized  vehicles  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  off  designated  routes. 

•  Snowmobile  use  would  be  managed  the  same  as  Alter¬ 
native  A. 

854,250  acres  would  be  managed  as  limited  to  designated 
routes  for  OHV  use. 

•  1,276  miles  of  road  on  BLM  lands  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  open  to  public  travel 

•  115  miles  of  those  roads  designated  open  to  travel 
would  be  subject  to  seasonal  restrictions. 

46,976  acres  would  be  managed  as  closed  to  OHV  use. 

Alternative  C 

Wheeled  motorized  vehicle  travel  would  be  limited  to  des¬ 
ignated  routes  throughout  the  planning  area  as  indicated  on 

Maps  49  and  50. 
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Other  management  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B  ex¬ 
cept; 

•  All  WSAs  would  be  closed  to  snowmobile  use, 
increasing  the  acres  closed  to  snowmobile  use  from 
78,402  to  143,547  acres  (see  Map  46) 

•  Certain  areas  would  be  closed  seasonally  to  all 
human  activity  to  benefit  wildlife  as  depicted  on 
Map  49  (oversized). 

854,250  acres  would  be  managed  as  limited  to  designated 
routes  for  OHV  use. 

•  1,116  miles  of  road  on  BLM  lands  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  open  to  public  travel 

•  247  miles  of  those  roads  designated  open  to  travel 
would  be  subject  to  seasonal  restrictions. 

46,976  acres  would  be  managed  as  closed  to  OHV  use. 

Alternative  D 

Wheeled  motorized  vehicle  travel  would  be  limited  to  roads 
existing  and  inventoried  within  the  planning  area,  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  Maps  51  and  52  (oversized).  Seasonal  limitations 
and  snowmobile  use  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B, 
except; 

•  Big  game  retrieval  would  also  be  allowed  using  re¬ 
stricted  routes  at  times,  and  in  areas,  determined  by  the 

Interagency  Travel  Group. 

854,250  acres  would  be  managed  as  limited  to  designated 
routes  for  OHV  use. 

•  1,465  miles  of  road  on  BLM  lands  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  open  to  public  travel 

•  216  miles  of  those  roads  designated  open  to  travel 
would  be  subject  to  seasonal  restrictions. 

46,976  acres  would  be  managed  as  closed  to  OHV  use. 

Table  8  summarizes  the  number  of  miles  of  road  available 
for  motorized  travel  by  alternative  as  well  as  the  acreage 
available  for  snowmobile  use. 


UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

Goal  -  Encourage  the  use  of  designated  right-of-way  cor¬ 
ridors  and  use  areas  to  the  extent  practical  in  order  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts  and  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  separate  rights-of-way. 

Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Realty  section  for  discussion  on  des¬ 
ignation  and  management  of  utility  and  communication 
corridors  and  use  areas. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Goal  -  Provide  the  appropriate  management  response 
on  all  wildland  fires,  with  an  emphasis  on  firefighter  and 
public  safety.  When  assigning  priorities,  decisions  will 
be  based  on  relative  values  to  be  protected  commensu¬ 
rate  with  fire  management  costs. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National 
Forest  and  the  DNRC  would  implement  fire  preparedness, 
prevention,  and  suppression  on  BLM  land  through  the  in¬ 
teragency  offset  and  six  party  fire  protection  agreement.  An 
aerial  detection  plan  would  continue  to  be  implemented  in 
cooperation  with  other  fire  management  agencies  in  the  area. 

Beyond  administration  of  the  fire  program  as  described 
above,  the  following  resource  provisions  would  be  applied 
across  all  alternatives: 

•  Use  of  retardant  in  Wilderness  Areas  or  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  (WSA)  would  be  avoided  and  would  re¬ 
quire  line  officer  approval. 


Table  8 

Comparison  by  Alternative  of  Roads  Available  for  Motorized  Use  and  Snowmobile  Areas 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

AltC 

AltD 

Miles  of  Road  Available 

2,102 

1,276 

1,116 

1,465 

Open  Yearlong 

1,860 

1,131 

869 

1,249 

Open  Seasonally 

242 

115 

247 

216 

Acres  Open  to  Snowmobiles 

822,284 

822,284 

757,699 

822,284 

Acres  Closed  to  Snowmobiles 

78,402 

78,402 

143,547 

78,402 
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•  Use  of  heavy  equipment  would  be  restricted  to  areas 
outside  of  Wilderness  or  WSAs. 

•  Minimum  Impact  Suppression  Tactics  would  be  used 
when  working  in  WSAs  or  Wilderness  areas,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for 
Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  (H-8550-1). 

•  Manage  naturally  ignited  wildland  fires  in  the  Bear  Trap 
Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  Area  under  the  pre¬ 
scription  guidelines  established  in  the  Bear  Trap  Unit 
of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  Area  Fire  Management 
Plan. 

•  Fire  management  activities  are  prioritized  by  their  risk 
to  life  and  property  across  the  planning  area.  Fires  that 
are  adjacent  or  near  wildland  urban  interface  will  have 
the  highest  priority  for  fire  suppression. 

Alternative  A 

Under  this  alternative,  current  direction  outlined  for  fire 
management  in  the  planning  area  in  the  1984  Fire  Manage¬ 
ment  Plan  would  continue  to  be  implemented.  The  1984 
fire  management  plan  provides  programmatic  direction  for 
fire  suppression  and  fuels  management,  and  addresses  three 


components  including  wildland  fire  pre-suppression,  sup¬ 
pression,  and  prescribed  fire.  Two  strategies — confine  and 
control — would  be  applied  in  continuing  to  implement  the 
1984  plan.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  field  office  is 
within  a  confine  strategy,  which  considers  management  of 
fire  prior  to  implementing  full  suppression.  Except  for  the 
Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  Area,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  area  has  a  control  strategy  where  immediate 
action  would  be  taken  to  suppress  a  fire  within  the  first  burn¬ 
ing  period. 

Management  under  Alternatives  B,  C  and  D 

Under  the  action  alternatives,  the  planning  area  would  be 
divided  into  17  geographical  Fire  Management  Zones 
(FMZs)  as  described  in  Appendix  J  and  depicted  on  Map 
53.  One  of  the  four  fire  management  categories  established 
and  defined  in  current  planning  guidance  (Appendix  C  of 
BLM  1601  Planning  Handbook)  and  described  below  would 
be  assigned  to  each  of  the  17  geographic  fire  management 
zones.  Table  9  summarizes  the  category  assignments  by 
FMZ  and  alternative. 


Table  9 

Dillon  Field  Office  Fire  Management  Zones  and 

Wildfire  Management  Categories  by  Alternative 

FMZ 

Alternative  A 

Alternative  B 

Alternative  C 

Alternative  D 

Beaverhead/Jefferson  and  Madison  Valley 

Category  A 

Category  A 

Category  A 

Beaverhead  Mountains 

Category  B 

Category  B 

Category  A 

Big  Sheep/Medicine  Lodge 
Back  Country  Byway 

Category  B 

Category  D 

Category  B 

Centennial 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  C 

Blacktail  Mountains 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  C 

Tendoy  Mountains 

Blacktail/Horse  Prairie 

Guidance  from 
1984  FMP. 

Category  C 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  D 

Category  C 

Category  B 

Sweetwater/Ruby 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  B 

Tobacco  Root  Mountains 

Category  C 

Category  C 

Category  A 

Gravelly  Mountains 

Category  C 

Category  C 

Category  B 

East  Madison 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  C 

SE  Foothills/Pioneers 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  B 

McCartney/Rochester 

Category  C 

Category  D 

Category  B 

Big  Hole  River  Corridor 

Category  C 

Category  C 

Category  B 

North  Rubys 

Category  D 

Category  D 

Category  C 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FIRE  MANAGEMENT 
CATEGORIES 

The  four  categories  described  below  address  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  both  wildland  fire  and  prescribed  fire  based  on  re¬ 
source  and  social  conditions.  These  categories  provide  di¬ 
rection  for  the  FMZs  in  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D. 

(  ate  gory  A  Areas 

Wildland  fire  is  not  desired  in  these  areas.  The  fire  man¬ 
agement  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  prevention,  de¬ 
tection,  rapid  response,  use  of  appropriate  suppression 
techniques  and  tools,  and  non-fire  fuels  treatment.  Fire 
suppression  may  be  required  to  prevent  unacceptable 
resource  damage  or  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Emphasis  should  be  focused  on  those  actions  that  will 
reduce  unwanted  ignitions  and  reduce  losses  from  un¬ 
wanted  wildland  fires. 

Category  B  Areas 

Areas  where  unplanned  fire  is  likely  to  cause  negative 
effects,  but  these  effects  can  be  mitigated  or  avoided 
through  fuels  management  (e.g.,  prescribed  fire),  pre¬ 
vention  of  human  caused  fire,  or  other  strategies.  Em¬ 
phasize  prevention/mitigation  programs  that  reduce 
unwanted  fire  ignitions  and  resource  threats.  For  un- 
planned  wildfire,  suppression  is  the  objective  for  this 
category.  Fire  and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  are  utilized 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  unplanned  wildfire.  Restor¬ 
ative  treatments  may  consist  of  multiple  non-fire  treat¬ 
ments  before  the  use  of  fire  will  be  considered. 

Category  C  Areas 

Areas  where  fire  is  desired  to  manage  ecosystems  but 
there  are  significant  constraints  that  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  its  use.  These  constraints  could  include  critical 
wildlife  habitat,  air  quality  or  T&E  species.  Resource 
considerations  could  be  described  in  terms  of  maximum 
acreage,  time  of  year  or  as  burned  acres  per  decade  from 
all  types  of  fire.  These  areas  would  receive  lower  sup¬ 
pression  priority  in  multiple  wildlfire  situations.  Fire 
and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  may  be  utilized  to  ensure 
constraints  are  met  or  to  reduce  any  hazardous  effects 
of  unplanned  wildfire. 

Category  D  Areas 

Areas  where  fire  is  desired,  and  where  there  are  no  con¬ 
straints  associated  with  resource  conditions  or  social, 
economic,  or  political  considerations  (i.e.,  where  natu¬ 
ral  and  management-ignited  fire  may  be  used  to  achieve 
desired  objectives,  such  as  to  improve  vegetation  or 
watershed  condition).  These  areas  offer  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  range  of  op¬ 
tions  available  for  managing  wildfire  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  management  response. 


Alternative  B 

This  alternative  maintains  the  direction  provided  in  the  BLM 
Statewide  Fire  Management  Plan/  Environmental  Assess¬ 
ment  Plan  Amendment  for  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  (USDI- 
BLM  2003b).  Under  this  alternative  37,573  acres  would  be 
managed  under  Category  A,  72,867  acres  under  Category 
B.  776,925  acres  under  Category  C,  and  13,665  acres  under 
Category  D.  Map  54  shows  the  location  of  these  category 
assignments  under  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  C 

This  alternative  places  a  priority  emphasis  on  allowing  natu¬ 
ral  fire  to  be  used  for  resource  benefits,  while  providing  an 
appropriate  management  response  emphasizing  initial  at¬ 
tack,  full  suppression  only  to  protect  human  life,  and  other 
federal,  state,  private  property,  and  areas  such  as  threatened 
and  endangered  habitat  and  cultural  sites.  Under  this  alter¬ 
native  there  would  be  a  dramatic  shift  of  acres  in  Category 
C  to  Category  D,  with  37,573  acres  under  Category  A, 
26,728  acres  under  Category  B,  70,296  acres  under  Cat¬ 
egory  C,  and  766,433  acres  under  Category  D.  Map  55 
shows  the  location  of  these  category  assignments  under  Al¬ 
ternative  C. 

When  fire  can  achieve  resource  benefits,  management  would 
consider  confining  the  spread  of  wildland  fire  by  employ¬ 
ing  direct  and  indirect  actions  and  using  natural  and  human 
made  barriers  such  as  topographic  features  or  roads. 

Alternative  D 

Under  this  alternative  93,152  acres  would  be  managed  un¬ 
der  Category  A,  581,383  acres  under  Category  B,  and 
226,669  acres  under  Category  C.  No  areas  within  the  Dillon 
Field  Office  would  be  managed  under  Category  D.  Map  56 
shows  the  location  of  these  category  assignments  under  Al¬ 
ternative  D. 

This  alternative  would  emphasize  initial  attack  and  full  sup¬ 
pression  on  all  wildland  fires  that  threaten  high  values  at 
risk,  and  other  federal,  state,  or  private  property.  Natural  or 
human  created  barriers  would  be  used  as  available  for  con¬ 
trol  lines  outside  of  those  areas  that  do  not  have  high  values 
at  risk.  During  the  times  when  multiple  ignitions  occur,  sup¬ 
pression  resources  would  place  top  priority  on  the  highest 
values  at  risk  such  as  communities,  municipal  watersheds 
etc.  This  alternative  does  not  allow  for  wildland  fire  to  be 
used  for  resource  benefits,  except  for  the  Bear  Trap  Wilder¬ 
ness  area  managed  provisions  in  the  plan  prepared  for  that 
area  as  described  in  Management  Common  to  All  Alterna¬ 
tives.  Table  10  compares  the  number  of  acres  of  BLM  in 
each  fire  category  by  alternative. 
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Table  10 

Summary  Comparison  of  BLM  Acres  in  each 

Fire  Category  by  Alternative 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

Alt  C 

AltD 

Category  A 

N/A 

37,573 

37,573 

93,152 

Category  B 

N/A 

72,867 

26,728 

581,383 

Category  C 

N/A 

776,925 

70,296 

226,669 

Category  D 

N/A 

13,665 

766,433 

0 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

Goal  -  Restore  and  maintain  desired  ecological  condi¬ 
tions  and  fuel  loadings  through  use  of  prescribed  fire, 
wildland  fire,  and  other  treatment  methods. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  priority  would  be  placed  on  fuels  re¬ 
duction  in  wildland  urban  interface  areas.  Treatments  would 
be  prioritized  based  on  comparing  historical  fire  regimes 
and  current  fire  severity. 

Management  would  focus  on  maintaining  fire  dependent 
ecosystems  and  restoring  those  outside  their  natural  balance 
through  mechanical,  chemical,  and  prescribed  fire  treat¬ 
ments. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  prescribed  fire 
would  be  considered  across  the  planning  area  and  analyzed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  consideration  of  all  other  resource 
values  and  management  objectives. 

Alternative  B 

Under  this  alternative,  prescribed  fire  as  well  as  mechani¬ 
cal  treatments  would  focus  on  conifer  encroachment  in  the 
non-forest  habitat  types,  aspen  restoration  and  as  a  post¬ 
harvest  treatment  in  timber  harvest  areas  (see  Vegetation 
sections  for  Rangelands  and  Forest  and  Woodlands).  There 
would  be  limited  opportunity  under  Alternative  B  to  use 
wildland  fire  to  treat  forest  and  non-forest  habitat  types  for 
resource  benefits.  However,  if  the  use  of  prescribed  burn¬ 
ing  is  analyzed  and  is  determined  to  be  a  tool  to  enhance 
wilderness  values,  prescribed  fire  could  be  used  to  mimic 
historical  fire  regimes  and  restore  fire  as  a  disturbance  pro¬ 
cess  within  WSAs.  Within  WSAs,  prescribed  fire  would 


most  likely  be  used  to  treat  warm/dry  forest  habitat  types 
and  reduce  conifer  encroachment. 

Alternative  C 

Under  this  alternative,  prescribed  fire  would  be  used  to  re¬ 
store  aspen,  and  as  a  post-harvest  treatment  in  timber  har¬ 
vested  areas  (see  Vegetation — Forest  and  Woodlands  sec¬ 
tion).  Use  of  wildland  fire  use  for  resource  benefits  would 
be  emphasized  under  this  alternative  to  meet  resource  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  forest  and  non-forested  habitat  types. 

Alternative  D 

This  alternative  is  similar  to  Alternative  B,  except  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  use  wildland  fire  to  treat  forest 
and  non-forest  habitat  types  for  resource  benefits. 

FIRE  REHABILITATION 

Goal  -  Use  rehabilitation  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects 
of  fire  on  the  soil,  vegetation,  and  water  resources  in  a 
cost  effective  manner. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  use  the  BLM’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fire  Rehabilitation  Handbook  (H-l  742-1 )  which  out¬ 
lines  the  process  for  implementing  emergency  fire  rehabili¬ 
tation  projects  following  wildland  fires  and  wildland  fire 
use.  Emergency  fire  rehabilitation  funds  may  be  used  to: 

•  Protect  life,  property,  and  soil,  water,  and  vegetation 
resources. 

•  Prevent  unacceptable  onsite  or  offsite  damage. 

•  Facilitate  meeting  land  use  plan  objectives  and  other 
Federal  laws. 

•  Reduce  the  invasion  and  establishment  of  undesirable 
or  invasive  vegetation  species. 

Alternative  A 

Emergency  fire  rehabilitation  activities  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  separate  environmental 
analysis  would  be  completed  for  each  emergency  fire  reha¬ 
bilitation  project. 

Alternative  B 

Emergency  fire  rehabilitation  activities  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  after  wildland  fire.  Emergency  fire  rehabilitation 
funds  may  be  available  for  rehabilitation  after  wildland  fire 
use,  depending  on  the  situation.  Direction  provided  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  J  would  be  used  to  implement  emergency  fire  reha- 
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bilitation  projects  across  the  planning  area.  Separate  envi¬ 
ronmental  analysis  would  only  be  completed  for  emergency 
fire  rehabilitation  projects  that  are  outside  the  scope  of  ac¬ 
tivities  described  in  Appendix  J. 

Alternative  C 

Same  as  Alternative  B  and  D,  except  that  no  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  would  occur  for  two  (2)  years  after  a  fire,  followed  by 
no  growing  season  livestock  grazing  for  the  next  3  years. 

Alternative  D 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

AREAS  OF  CRITICAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 

Goal  -  Protect  relevant  and  important  values  through 
ACEC  designation  and  apply  special  management  where 
standard  or  routine  management  is  not  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  values  from  risks  or  threats  of  damage/degrada¬ 
tion  or  to  provide  for  public  safety  from  natural  haz¬ 
ards. 

Management  is  described  below  for  each  of  the  thirteen  ( 1 3) 
Potential  ACECs  to  meet  the  above-stated  goal.  When  spe¬ 
cial  management  is  necessary  under  an  alternative  to  pro¬ 
tect  identified  relevant  and  important  values,  the  ACEC  is 
proposed  for  designation.  Where  management  proposed 
throughout  the  alternative  will  serve  to  protect  or  enhance 
the  identified  relevant  and  important  values,  no  designation 
is  proposed.  Information  on  the  relevance  and  importance 
evaluations  of  the  63  ACEC  nominations  reviewed  in  this 
planning  process  is  summarized  in  Chapter  3  and  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  K.  The  general  location  of  all  13  Potential  ACECs 
is  shown  on  Map  57.  Detailed  locations  and  boundaries  are 
shown  for  each  individual  Potential  ACEC  on  Maps  58 
through  70. 

Alternative  A 

No  ACECs  would  be  designated  under  the  continuation  of 
current  management.  Management  of  each  of  the  13  poten¬ 
tial  ACECs  would  continue  as  at  present  and  uses  would  be 
evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  changes  implemented 
to  protect  relevant  and  important  values  when  actions  are 
proposed  within  the  boundaries  of  potential  ACECs. 


Alternative  B 

Special  management  beyond  management  provided  by  Al¬ 
ternative  B  is  required  to  protect  relevant  and  important 
values  within  eight  (8)  of  the  13  potential  ACECs,  encom¬ 
passing  a  total  of  82,743  acres  as  shown  on  Map  71.  This 
management  includes: 

•  Beaverhead  Rock  (120  acres) 

New  right-of-ways  would  be  prohibited  in  the  area  and 
120  acres  would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry.  The 
area  would  be  retained  by  BLM;  transfer  of  these  lands 
from  federal  ownership  would  only  be  considered  if 
the  State  of  Montana  applied  for  a  conveyance  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  in  order  to 
manage  these  lands  in  concert  with  the  adjacent  primi¬ 
tive  park  administered  by  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks. 

•  Block  Mountain  (8,661  acres) 

Special  considerations  for  any  land  use  authorizations 
and  evaluation  of  the  density  and  placement  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  facilities  to  protect  the  integrity  of  geologic  fea¬ 
tures  would  be  implemented.  Permits  would  be  required 
for  educational  uses  within  the  ACEC.  Educational 
materials  describing  access  and  features  of  the  area  and 
appropriate  use  protocols  would  be  developed.  All  min¬ 
eral  uses  would  be  allowed  in  the  area,  with  review  to 
identify  and  mitigate  impacts  to  important  features  in 
the  area,  and  other  uses  such  as  livestock  grazing  would 
continue  as  currently  authorized. 

•  Blue  Lake  (430  acres) 

Activities  contributing  to  nutrient  enrichment  or  in¬ 
creased  water  temperature  would  not  be  authorized 
within  this  area.  Barriers  to  prevent  unauthorized  travel 
into  the  area  would  be  placed  or  constructed  and  no 
surface  occupancy  would  be  required  for  mineral  leas¬ 
ing.  Livestock  grazing  would  be  eliminated  under  stan¬ 
dard  management  of  this  alternative.  Interpretive  ma¬ 
terials  about  the  axolotl  would  be  developed  at  appro¬ 
priate  locations  to  inform  the  public  of  this  special  value. 

•  Centennial  Mountains  (40,715  acres) 

Landscape  design  principles  would  be  incorporated  into 
any  vegetation  treatment.  No  new  permanent  roads 
would  be  allowed  in  the  area  to  maintain  current 
unfragmented  habitat  for  wildlife  migration.  Any  pro¬ 
posed  winter  recreational  use  would  be  evaluated,  and 
any  associated  backcountry  helicopter  operations  could 
be  denied,  depending  on  the  evaluation.  Livestock  use 
would  continue  based  on  existing  permit  stipulations 
and  approved  allotment  management  plans.  Any  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  grazing,  including  time  and  intensity 
of  use,  would  be  evaluated  for  impacts  on  the  relevant 
and  important  values  and  would  be  permitted  if  the 
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values  would  be  maintained  or  enhanced.  However, 
grazing  permits  could  not  be  converted  from  cattle  to 
sheep. 

•  Centennial  Sandhills  (1,040  acres) 

Non-mechanical  disturbances  (for  example  fire  or  short 
duration  high  intensity  grazing)  would  be  implemented 
to  maintain  the  unique  habitat  within  the  sandhills  area. 
Inventory,  monitoring  and  research  studies  would  be 
continued.  (Standard  management  provisions  would 
include  no  aerial  application  of  herbicides  and  pesti¬ 
cides,  restrictions  on  mineral  material  sites,  and  no  sur¬ 
face  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing  within  1/4  mile  of 
special  status  plants.  Vehicular  travel  would  be  limited 
in  the  area  to  roads  and  trails  designated  as  open  in 
Alternative  B). 

•  Everson  Creek  (8,608  acres) 

Approximately  2160  acres  would  be  withdrawn  from 
locatable  mineral  entry  and  any  land  use  authorizations 
would  be  evaluated  to  mitigate  surface  and  visual  in¬ 
trusions  into  the  area.  New  road  construction  would  not 
be  allowed  within  the  area  unless  it  avoided  all  cultural 
resources  and  would  be  reclaimed  to  original  contour. 

•  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  (13,097  acres) 

A  portion  of  the  area  within  the  potential  ACEC  bound¬ 
ary  ( 1 3,097  of  22,829  acres)  would  be  designated  as  an 
ACEC.  This  area  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  min¬ 
eral  entry  but  plans  of  operation  would  be  required  for 
locatable  minerals  and  special  provisions  to  protect 
cultural  resources  and  scenic  values  would  be  speci¬ 
fied  during  project  activities. 

•  Virginia  City  Historic  District  (340  acres) 

Withdraw  the  area  from  locatable  mineral  entry  and  ex¬ 
amine  current  claims  to  determine  validity  when  min¬ 
ing  proposals  may  impact  historic  resources  or  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  area  would  be  retained  by  BLM;  transfer  of 
these  lands  from  federal  ownership  would  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  the  State  of  Montana  applied  for  a  convey¬ 
ance  under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  in 
order  to  manage  these  lands  in  concert  with  their  other 
historic  properties  in  the  Virginia  City  area. 

Relevant  and  important  values  in  the  remaining  five  (5) 
potential  ACECs  not  proposed  for  designation  would  be 
protected  and  managed  under  standard  provisions  identi¬ 
fied  throughout  Alternative  B. 

Alternative  C 

Special  management  beyond  management  provided  in  Al¬ 
ternative  C  is  required  to  protect  relevant  and  important 
values  within  two  (2)  of  the  13  potential  ACECs,  encom¬ 
passing  9,701  acres  as  shown  on  Map  72.  This  manage¬ 
ment  includes: 


•  Block  Mountain  (8,661  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B 

•  Centennial  Sandhills  (1,040  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B 

Relevant  and  important  values  in  the  remaining  eleven  (11) 
potential  ACECs  not  proposed  for  designation  would  be 
protected  and  managed  under  standard  provisions  identi¬ 
fied  throughout  Alternative  C. 

Alternative  D 

Special  management  beyond  management  provided  in  Al¬ 
ternative  D  is  required  to  protect  relevant  and  important 
values  within  all  13  of  the  potential  ACECs,  encompassing 
a  total  of  225,524  acres  as  shown  on  Map  73.  This  manage¬ 
ment  includes: 

•  Beaverhead  Rock  (120  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  (2,393  acres  within  overall 
25,990  acre  area) 

Aerial  spraying  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  would  be 
prohibited  in  this  area  to  protect  sensitive  plants  and 
habitats.  An  intensive  wetland  management  strategy 
would  be  developed  to  enhance  and  protect  isolated 
wetlands  and  sensitive  plant  populations. 

•  Block  Mountain  (8,661  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

•  Blue  Lake  (430  acres) 

The  area  would  be  withdrawn  from  locatable  mineral 
entry,  and  special  signing  would  be  installed  to  limit 
travel.  Impacts  from  livestock  drift  and  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  and  adjusted  as  necessary. 

•  Centennial  Mountains  (40.715  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B 

•  Centennial  Sandhills  (1,040  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B.  but  also  prohibit  aerial  weed 
spraying  and  implement  a  spot-spray  only  weed  con¬ 
trol  program  when  using  herbicides.  The  area  would 
be  retained  by  BLM  unless  opportunities  to  transfer 
these  lands  to  the  USFWS  for  management  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  w'ith  adjacent  habitats  became  available. 

•  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands  (17,335  acres) 

Authorized  uses  w'ould  be  managed  to  provide  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  12-inch  residual  tall  emergent  wetland  vegeta¬ 
tion  within  the  area.  Water  leasing  would  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  FWP  to  maintain  surface  water  and  wetlands 
w  ithin  the  ACEC  area. 
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•  Everson  Creek  (8,608  acres) 

The  area  would  be  withdrawn  from  locatable  mineral 
entry  and  new  land  use  authorizations  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  to  mitigate  surface  and  visual  intrusions  in  the  area. 

•  Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area  ( 1 14,300  acres) 
Evaluate  land  use  authorizations  and  restrict  uses  be¬ 
tween  March  1  and  September  1  where  necessary  to 
protect  nesting.  Livestock  use  would  continue  based 
on  existing  permit  stipulations  and  approved  allotment 
management  plans.  Any  proposed  changes  in  grazing, 
including  time  and  intensity  of  use,  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  for  impacts  on  ferruginous  hawk  nesting  and  would 
be  permitted  if  the  values  would  be  maintained  or  en¬ 
hanced.  Any  vegetation  treatments  in  the  area  would 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  would  maintain  the  mam¬ 
mal  prey  base. 

•  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  (8,136  acres;  16  miles) 
Stipulations  would  be  applied  to  new  proposed  uses  or 
development  on  public  land  along  the  trail  to  protect 
the  visual  integrity  of  the  viewshed  to  the  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  especially  along  the  Horse  Prairie  segment. 

•  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  (22,829  acres) 
Management  would  be  applied  to  prevent  impacts  to 
scenic  qualities  and  to  cultural  resources  and  deposits. 

•  Virginia  City  Historic  District  (340  acres) 

Same  as  Alternative  B 

•  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats  (2,157  acres;  84 
miles) 

Implement  management  or  habitat  improvements  to  in¬ 
crease  woody  debris  and  protect  spawning  areas.  Ex¬ 
plore  opportunities  for  water  leasing  in  coordination 
with  FWP.  Apply  special  provisions  under  a  plan  of 
operations  to  address  concerns  with  locatable  mineral 
entry. 

Table  11  identifies  whether  or  not  a  potential  ACEC  is  des¬ 
ignated  within  the  alternative. 


Table  11 

Potential  ACEC  Designations  by  Alternative 

Potential  ACEC 

Alt  A 

Alt  B 

AltC 

Alt  D 

Beaverhead  Rock 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Big  Sheep  Creek 

Basin 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Block  Mountain 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Blue  Lake 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Centennial  Mountains 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Centennial  Sandhills 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Centennial  Valley 
Wetlands 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Everson  Creek 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Ferruginous  Hawk 
Nesting  Area 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Muddy  Creek/Big 
Sheep  Creek 

NO 

YES 

(portion) 

NO 

YES 

(all) 

Virginia  City  Historic 
District 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Westslope  Cutthroat 
Trout  Habitats 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

Goal  -  Highlight  and  interpret  scenic,  historic,  archaeo¬ 
logical  or  other  interest  values  associated  with  Back 
Country  Byways  in  partnership  with  communities,  in¬ 
terest  groups,  and  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
except  C 


Designation  of  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  National  Back  Coun¬ 
try  Byway  (approximately  50  miles)  would  continue  under 
Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D.  Map  74  shows  existing  special 
designations  in  the  planning  area,  including  the  Big  Sheep 
Creek  National  Back  Country  Byway.  The  plan  developed 
for  the  Byway  would  be  implemented,  with  additional  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  coordinating  with  local  residents  in  that 
area  to  develop  information  and  interpretive  materials  for 
visitors  to  the  byway  that  highlight  multiple  uses  of  public 
lands  and  land  stewardship  in  the  area. 
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Alternative  C 

BLM  would  no  longer  designate  the  county  road  through 
Big  Sheep  Creek  and  the  Medicine  Lodge  area  as  a  Back 
Country  Byway  and  references  to  the  route  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  travel  and  tourism  publications  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

No  National  Recreation  Areas  are  located  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

Goal  -  Assist  in  cooperative  efforts  to  manage  current 
and  future  national  trails  to  protect  the  values  for  which 
they  were  designated. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  Congressionally-designated  Continental  Divide  Na¬ 
tional  Scenic  Trail  (CDT)  would  continue  to  be  managed 
under  the  presumption  that  the  BLM  has  the  authority  to 
manage  the  trail  across  the  ARS  and  USFS  lands  from  Red 
Rock  Pass  to  the  divide  between  Ching  and  Odell  Creeks. 
An  agreement  between  the  agencies  would  be  formalized 
regarding  specific  areas  of  responsibility  for  trail  segments 
along  the  CDT.  Construction,  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  CDT  would  be  the  highest  priority  for  trail  work  in 
the  planning  area,  along  with  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Trail.  Both  of  these  National  Trails  would 
be  managed  to  preserve  the  surrounding  scenic  values  and 
opportunities  for  primitive  recreation  opportunities. 

Portions  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me- 
Poo)  National  Historic  Trails  crossing  lands  administered 
by  the  DFO  would  be  managed  to  protect  and  enhance  their 
respective  historic  values,  with  interpretative  opportunities 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Management  under  all 
alternatives  would  follow  BLM  manual  guidance,  the  Na¬ 
tional  BLM  Programmatic  Agreement  and  implementing 
protocol  for  Montana,  and  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  National  Historic  Trail  (USDA- 
FS  1990). 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Goal  -  Identify  river  segments  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

Recommendations  on  suitability  for  the  eight  rivers/river 
segments  found  eligible  for  further  study  under  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  are  described  below  by  alternative. 
Map  75  illustrates  the  location  of  these  eligible  river  seg¬ 


ments  in  the  planning  area.  Information  on  the  inventory 
and  eligibility  review  conducted  in  this  planning  process  is 
detailed  in  two  reports  prepared  by  BLM  (USDI-BLM 
2002c,  USDI-BLM  2002d).  Appendix  L  describes  consid¬ 
erations  used  in  the  suitability  study. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

In  cooperation  with  other  federal  and  non-federal  agencies 
and  local  and  county  governments  and  special  interest 
groups,  management  objectives  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
outstandingly  remarkable  values  identified  on  each  segment 
would  be  applied. 

Alternative  A 

Under  continuation  of  current  management,  a  suitability 
study  of  the  eight  (8)  eligible  river  segments  determined 
eligible  for  further  study  would  not  be  completed  and  pro¬ 
tective  management  would  continue  indefinitely  on  all  eight 
river  segments  (106.67  miles)  depicted  on  Map  75. 

Eligible  rivers  include: 

•  Bear  Creek 

•  Beaverhead  River 

•  Big  Hole  River  (2  segments) 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek 

•  Madison  River  (3  segments) 

Protective  management  would  be  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  to  actions  within  BLM's  authority.  A  case-by- 
case  review  of  proposed  actions  with  resulting  action  or 
mitigation  would  be  completed  to  assure  that  Wild  and  Sce¬ 
nic  River  eligibility  and  tentative  classification  would  not 
be  affected.  Protective  management  objectives  include: 

•  free-flow  characteristics  cannot  be  modified  by  stream 
impoundments,  diversions,  channelization,  and/or  rip¬ 
rapping 

•  each  segment  would  be  managed  to  protect  identified 
outstandingly  remarkable  values,  and  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  such  values  would  be  enhanced 

•  development  of  the  eligible  river  and  its  corridor  can¬ 
not  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  the  eligibility  or  ten¬ 
tative  classification  would  be  affected 

Alternative  B 

Under  Alternative  B,  none  of  the  eight  (8)  eligible  river  seg¬ 
ments  (106.67  miles)  would  be  recommended  as  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  river  segments  and  associated  corridors  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  described 
throughout  Alternative  B  rather  than  under  the  protective 
management  objectives  for  eligible  or  suitable  rivers. 
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Alternative  C 

Under  Alternative  C,  all  eight  (8)  eligible  river  segments 
(106.67  miles)  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  provides  guidance  for  man¬ 
agement  of  study  rivers  until  designated  by  Congress  or  re¬ 
leased  to  multiple  use.  The  following  protective  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  would  continue  on  suitable  segments: 

•  free-flowing  characteristics  would  not  be  modified  by 
stream  impoundments,  diversion,  or  rip-rapping 

•  each  segment  would  be  managed  to  protect  identified 
outstandingly  remarkable  values,  and  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  such  values  would  be  enhanced 

•  development  of  the  suitable  river  and  its  corridor  can¬ 
not  be  modified  to  the  degree  that  its  tentative  classifi¬ 
cation  would  be  affected. 

Protective  management  would  be  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  limited  to  actions  within  BLM’s  authority.  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  management  guidelines  are  described  in 
general  in  Appendix  L. 

Alternative  D 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 


WILDERNESS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Goal  -  Manage  designated  wilderness  areas  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  natural  conditions  and  processes,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  un¬ 
confined  type  of  recreation. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  the  6,347  acres  of  designated  wilder¬ 
ness  within  the  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder¬ 
ness  would  be  managed  according  to  direction  provided  by 
the  BLM  Manual  H-8560-1,  Management  of  Designated 
Wilderness  Areas  (USDI-BLM  1988)  and  Wilderness  Man¬ 
agement  Plan  for  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Unit  of  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  (USDI-BLM  1984b).  Monitoring  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  direction  found  in  Limits  of  Acceptable  Change 
Management  Direction ,  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Unit  (USDI- 
BLM  1991c)  applied.  Updated  versions  of  the  wilderness 
management  plan  and  the  LAC  management  direction  would 
be  applied  as  they  are  completed. 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Goal  -  Manage  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  so  as  not 
to  impair  their  suitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness 
until  such  time  as  Congress  either  designates  them  as 
wilderness  or  releases  them  from  further  study. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

The  Farlin  Creek  WS  A  studied  under  Section  202  of  FLPM  A 
and  recommended  to  the  President  as  part  of  the  Section 
603  Wilderness  Review  process,  would  continue  to  be  man¬ 
aged  according  to  the  Interim  Management  Policy  as  well 
as  all  WSAs  studied  under  Section  603  of  FLPMA  until 
such  time  as  Congress  either  designates  them  as  wilderness 
or  releases  them  from  further  consideration  as  wilderness. 
Those  areas  designated  wilderness  by  Congress  would  be 
managed  according  to  a  wilderness  management  plan  writ¬ 
ten  specifically  for  that  area.  Those  areas  released  from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  as  wilderness  would  be  managed  consis¬ 
tent  with  surrounding  lands  and  prescriptions  identified  be¬ 
low  in  the  land  use  plan  alternatives.  Release  management 
is  described  under  each  alternative  below  and  synopsized 
in  Appendix  M. 

Under  all  alternatives  the  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek 
WSA  (MT-076-007)  would  be  managed  as  follows  if  re¬ 
leased  from  wilderness  study  status: 

The  entire  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  WSA  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  managed  to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motor- 
ized  recreation  opportunities,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic 
values.  Recreation  management  activities  would  emphasize 
minimizing  the  impacts  of  intensive  horseback/camping 
pressure  which  occurs  during  most  big  game  hunting  sea¬ 
sons.  Management  would  emphasize  restoration  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  natural  processes  and  conditions  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  appropriateness  of  other  resource  uses.  The  VRM 
Class  for  this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class  II  in  order  to 
manage  for  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the  scenic  values 
in  this  area.  No  surface  occupancy  would  be  stipulated  for 
any  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

Alternative  A 

Under  Alternative  A.  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WSA  would 
continue  to  be  managed  under  the  Interim  Management 
Policy  unless  released  by  Congress  or  designated  as  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Management  Common  to  Alternatives  B,  C 
and  D 

Under  Alternatives  B,  C  and  D.  the  860  acres  of  public  land 
within  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WSA  studied  under  Sec- 
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tion  202  would  be  released  from  further  consideration  as 
wilderness  because  it  is  too  small  to  be  considered  for  wil¬ 
derness  on  its  own,  and  no  longer  complements  manage¬ 
ment  of  adjacent  lands  since  the  Deerlodge  National  Forest 
identified  management  of  their  adjacent  lands  to  provide 
for  high  quality  motorized  recreation  opportunities. 

The  area  would  be  managed  consistent  with  adjacent  lands 
and  in  consideration  of  other  land  use  plan  provisions. 

Alternative  B 

The  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  and  the  Tobacco  Root 
Tack-on  would  be  managed  as  outlined  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  common  sections  above.  In  the  event  any  or  all  of  the 
remaining  WSAs  would  be  released  during  the  life  of  the 
plan,  the  following  management  would  be  applied  under 
this  alternative: 

AXOLOTL  LAKES  -  MT-076-069 

Axolotl  Lakes  WSA  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  pro¬ 
vide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  recreation  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic  values.  Management  would 
emphasize  restoration  and  maintenance  of  natural  processes 
and  conditions  when  considering  the  appropriateness  of  other 
resource  uses.  The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  Class  II  in  order  to  manage  for  the  long-term  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  scenic  values  in  this  area.  NSO  for  Oil  &  Gas. 

BELL-LIMEKILN  CANYON  -  MT-076-026 

The  entire  Bell/Limekiln  Canyons  WSA  would  continue  to 
be  managed  to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  rec¬ 
reation  opportunities,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic  values. 
Management  would  emphasize  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  natural  processes  and  conditions  when  considering  the 
appropriateness  of  other  resource  uses.  The  VRM  Class  for 
this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class  II  in  order  to  manage 
for  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the  scenic  values  in  this 
area. 

BLACKTAIL  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-076-002 

The  entire  Blacktail  Mountains  WSA  would  continue  to  be 
managed  to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  recre¬ 
ation  opportunities,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic  values.  Man¬ 
agement  would  emphasize  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
natural  processes  and  conditions  when  considering  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  other  resource  uses.  The  VRM  Class  for 
this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class  II  in  order  to  manage 
for  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the  scenic  values  in  this 
area.  Oil  and  gas  leasing  would  be  stipulated  No  Surface 
Occupancy. 

CENTENNIAL  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-ISA-002 

The  entire  Centennial  Mountains  WSA  would  continue  to 
be  managed  within  the  Centennial  Mountains  SRMA  to  pro¬ 


vide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  recreation  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic  values.  Management  would 
emphasize  restoration  and  maintenance  of  natural  processes 
and  conditions  when  considering  the  appropriateness  of  other 
resource  uses.  The  entire  WSA  would  be  maintained  in  the 
Retention  Category  under  the  Realty  program  (Category 
lj.The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class 
II  in  order  to  manage  for  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the 
scenic  values  in  this  area. 

FARLIN  CREEK  -  MT-076-034 

Should  all  or  part  of  the  Farlin  Creek  WSA  be  released  from 
further  consideration  as  wilderness,  it  would  continue  to  be 
managed  to  provide  semi-primitive  non-motorized  recre¬ 
ation  opportunities  and  to  maintain  scenic  values. 

HENNEBERRY  RIDGE  -  MT-076-028 

The  Henneberry  Ridge  WSA  would  be  included  within  the 
Rocky  Hills  SRMA.  Opportunities  for  mountain  bike  and 
hiking  use  would  be  emphasized  in  development  of  a  Rec¬ 
reation  Area  Management  Plan  for  the  area. 

HIDDEN  CREEK  PASTURE  -  MT-076-022 

The  entire  Hidden  Pasture  Creek  WSA  would  continue  to 
be  managed  to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  rec¬ 
reation  opportunities.  The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would 
be  modified  to  Class  III,  consistent  with  the  surrounding 
lands.  A  portion  of  the  WSA  bordering  Big  Sheep  Creek 
would  be  maintained  in  the  Retention  Category  under  the 
Lands  and  Realty  program  (Category  1 ). 

RUBY  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-076-001 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  as  a  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  to  emphasize  opportunities  for  semi¬ 
primitive,  non-motorized  recreation.  That  portion  of  the 
WSA  which  is  currently  recommended  for  wilderness  des¬ 
ignation  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  provide  semi¬ 
primitive,  non-motorized  recreation  opportunities,  and  to 
maintain  the  scenic  values.  This  portion  of  the  WSA  would 
be  maintained  in  the  Retention  Category  under  the  Lands 
and  Realty  program  (Category  1).  Management  would  em¬ 
phasize  restoration  and  maintenance  of  natural  processes 
and  conditions  when  considering  the  appropriateness  of  other 
resource  uses.  The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  Class  II  in  order  to  manage  for  the  long-term  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  scenic  values  in  this  area.  The  area  would  be 
stipulated  No  Surface  Occupancy  for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

Management  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  WSA  (10,996 
acres)  would  allow  for  greater  emphasis  on  other  resource 
uses  such  as  commercial  timber  harvest  and  livestock  graz¬ 
ing,  but  would  still  seek  to  maintain  the  overall  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  landscape.  Motorized  vehicle  use  would 
continue  to  be  allowed  on  designated  routes  only. 
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Alternative  C 

Management  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  Alter¬ 
native  B  for  any  areas  released  from  Wilderness  Study  sta¬ 
tus. 

Alternative  D 

The  following  management  would  be  applied  under  Alter¬ 
native  D  in  the  event  WSAs  would  be  released  during  the 
life  of  the  plan.  The  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  and 
Tobacco  Root  Tack-Ons  would  be  managed  as  described 
under  the  management  common  sections. 

AXOLOTL  LAKES  -  MT-076-069 

Axolotl  Lakes  WSA  would  be  managed  to  provide  both 
motorized  and  non-motorized  recreation  opportunities,  and 
to  maintain  the  scenic  values  in  the  area  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lakes.  Management  would  emphasize  accom¬ 
modating  recreational  uses  while  allowing  for  moderate  de¬ 
velopment  of  potential  timber  and  mineral  resources.  The 
VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class  II  in 
the  lakes  area  and  Class  III  in  the  western  portion  in  order 
to  balance  preservation  of  scenic  values  with  development 
of  other  resources. 

BELL/LIMEKILN  CANYON  -  MT-076-026 

Same  as  Alternatives  B  and  C. 

BLACKTAIL  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-076-002 

The  south  end  of  the  WSA  (that  portion  not  currently  rec¬ 
ommended  for  wilderness  designation)  would  be  managed 
to  accommodate  continued  recreational  use  while  allowing 
for  development  of  the  potential  timber  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  This  portion  of  the  WSA  would  be  modified  to  VRM 
Class  III  to  allow  for  moderate  levels  of  consumptive  or 
developmental  resources. 

CENTENNIAL  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-ISA-002 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  as  an  SRMA.  The  east¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Centennial  Mountains  WSA  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  managed  to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motor¬ 
ized  recreation  opportunities,  and  to  maintain  the  scenic 
values.  Management  would  emphasize  restoration  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  natural  processes  and  conditions  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  appropriateness  of  other  resource  uses.  The  entire 
WSA  would  be  maintained  in  the  Retention  Category  under 
the  Realty  program  (Category  1  ).The  VRM  Class  for  this 
area  would  be  modified  to  Class  II  in  order  to  manage  for 
the  long-term  maintenance  of  the  scenic  values  in  this  area. 

The  western  portion  of  the  WSA  (west  of  Matsingale  Creek) 
would  be  managed  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  recreational 
uses  and  allow  for  development  of  timber  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modified  to 
Class  III  to  allow  for  development  of  these  resources. 


FARLIN  CREEK  -  MT-076-034 

Should  all  or  part  of  the  Farlin  Creek  WSA  be  released  from 
further  consideration  as  wilderness,  it  would  continue  to  be 
managed  to  allow  for  continued  recreational  use  while  ac¬ 
commodating  development  of  the  timber  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources. 

HENNEBERRY  RIDGE  -  MT-076-028 

Same  as  Alternatives  B  and  C. 

HIDDEN  CREEK  PASTURE  -  MT-076-022 

The  entire  Hidden  Pasture  Creek  WSA  would  be  managed 
to  provide  both  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreation 
opportunities.  The  VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  Class  III,  consistent  with  the  surrounding  lands. 

RUBY  MOUNTAINS  -  MT-076-001 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  as  a  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  to  recognize  the  value  of  available  rec¬ 
reation  opportunities. 

That  portion  of  the  WSA  which  is  currently  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  would  continue  to  be  managed 
to  provide  semi-primitive,  non-motorized  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  portion  of  the  WSA  would  be  maintained  in 
the  Retention  Category  under  the  Realty  program  (Category 
1 ).  Management  would  strive  to  maintain  quality  recreational 
opportunities  while  accommodating  other  resource  uses.  The 
VRM  Class  for  this  area  would  be  modified  to  Class  III  in 
order  to  allow  for  moderate  levels  of  consumptive  or  devel¬ 
opmental  resource  uses. 

Management  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  WSA  (10,996 
acres)  would  allow  for  greater  emphasis  on  other  resource 
uses  such  as  commercial  timber  harvest  and  livestock  graz¬ 
ing. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Goal  -  Provide  for  a  diverse  array  of  stable  economic 
opportunities  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  NEPA  and  other  guiding 
statutes,  impacts  would  be  evaluated  and  disclosed  as  part 
of  project  level  planning  when  it  appears  actions  taken  by 
the  BLM  DFO  have  the  potential  to  affect  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE  (BLM 
Critical  Element) 

Goal  -  Identify  and  remediate  to  the  extent  possible  dis¬ 
proportionate  negative  effects  to  minority  or  low  income 
populations  per  Executive  Order  12898 — “Federal  Ac¬ 
tion  to  Address  Environmental  Justice  in  Minority  Popu¬ 
lations  and  Low-Income  Populations”. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  evaluate  and  disclose 
whether  actions  would  place  a  disproportionate  share  of 
negative  environmental  consequences  on  any  particular 
populations  covered  by  the  Executive  Order,  and  where  prac¬ 
tical,  avoid  such  consequences. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
Abandoned  Mine  Lands 

Goal  -  Protect  humans  and  the  environment  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  abandoned  mine  lands  while  considering  associ¬ 
ated  resource  values  such  as  historic  resources. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Inventory  efforts  would  continue  to  refine  and  update  the 
inventory  of  abandoned  mine  sites  on  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area.  Reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  lands  across 
the  planning  area  would  be  prioritized  based  on  the  degree 
of  threat  to  human  health,  the  environment,  and  public  safety. 
Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  those  areas  present  serious 
threats  to  the  environment,  especially  to  water  quality,  and 
those  that  pose  safety  risks  to  the  public.  Any  reclamation 
would  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  National  Oil 
and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Contingency  Plan,  fol¬ 
lowing  project  level  planning  and  analysis  under  NEPA  and 
other  pertinent  laws. 

Debris  Flows 

No  goal  or  alternatives  were  developed  given  the  unlikely 
occurrence  on  public  lands  in  this  planning  area. 

Hazardous  Materials 

Goal  -  Protect  humans  and  the  environment  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  hazardous  materials. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  comply  with  all  appro¬ 
priate  laws  and  regulations  regarding  hazardous  materials. 


Unauthorized  storage,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  on  public  lands  would  not  be  permitted.  When  the 
use  or  storage  of  hazardous  materials  is  authorized  (ie.  for 
instance  in  mining  operations  or  other  types  of  commercial 
activities),  special  stipulations  will  be  applied  to  comply 
with  appropriate  law,  regulation,  and  policy.  In  the  event  of 
hazardous  materials  incidents  on  public  land,  standard  op¬ 
erating  procedures  would  be  used  to  respond.  Cleanups  and 
reclamation  would  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Contin¬ 
gency  Plan  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

INDIAN  TRUST  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  formal  Indian  Trust  Resources  in  the  planning 
area.  Refer  to  the  Cultural  Resources  and  Tribal  Treaty 
Rights  sections  for  discussions  on  those  issues. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Goal  -  Provide  for  a  diverse  array  of  activities  that  re¬ 
sult  in  social  benefits  while  minimizing  negative  social 
effects. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  NEPA  and  other  guiding 
statutes,  impacts  would  be  evaluated  and  disclosed  as  part 
of  implementation  level  planning  when  it  appears  actions 
taken  by  the  BLM  DFO  have  the  potential  to  affect  social 
conditions. 


TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

Goal  -  Accommodate  treaty  and  legal  rights  of  appro¬ 
priate  Native  American  groups  in  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands. 

Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Under  all  alternatives,  BLM  would  continue  to  notify  and 
consult  with  appropriate  Native  American  tribes  on  BLM 
authorized  actions.  Consultation  and  coordination  would  be 
conducted  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis  w  ith  Fed¬ 
erally  recognized  tribes.  Management  of  public  lands  would 
accommodate  the  exercise  of  rights  provided  by  treaties 
applicable  to  the  planning  area.  BLM  would  coordinate  with 
the  appropriate  entities  within  tribal  government  on  issues 
under  its  jurisdiction  to  determine  appropriate  protocols  that 
provide  for  treaty  uses  of  public  lands. 
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PILT  County  tax  revenues  could  decrease  if  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Same  as  Alternative  A  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

BLM-administered  lands  in  the  planning 
area  were  exchanged  and  tax  revenues 
were  less  than  in  lieu  payments. 


CHAPTER  2  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Summary  Impacts 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


HOW  TO  READ  THIS 
CHAPTER 

Chapter  3  provides  background  information  on  the  various 
resources,  resource  uses,  and  programs  managed  by  BLM, 
and  describes  their  condition  and  trend.  This  chapter  is  or¬ 
ganized  into  five  sections,  including  Resources,  Resource 
Uses,  Fire  Ecology,  Special  Area  Designations,  and  Social 
and  Economic  Conditions.  Each  of  these  five  sections  is 
then  split  into  resources  or  program  areas  that  are  presented 
in  alphabetical  order.  This  organization  is  based  on  Bureau¬ 
wide  guidance  to  provide  a  common  look  and  feel  to  RMP 
planning  documents  prepared  by  the  BLM.  Each  part  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  list  of  Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  presence,  condition  and  trend 
of  the  topic  area.  The  list  of  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
is  presented  to  provide  the  reader  information  on  the  major 
directives  that  influence  the  program;  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
comprehensive.  A  synopsis  of  each  of  the  referenced  laws 
is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

RESOURCES 

AIR  QUALITY  (BLM  Critical  Element) 
Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Air  quality  management  on  public  lands  administered  by 
the  BLM  is  directed  by  the  following  laws,  mandates,  and 
guidance: 

•  Clean  Air  Act  42  USC  1857  (1 970,  1 977) 

•  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990,  as  amended,  42  USC,  7418 

•  Executive  Order  1 2088,  Federal  Compliance  with  Ap¬ 
plicable  Pollution  Control  Standards,  Coordination  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State,  interstate, 
and  local  agencies 

•  40  CFR  52.1370  (Air  Programs  Montana) 

•  40  CFR  81.327  (Attainment  Status  Designations) 

•  Conformity  Regulations,  Sec  176c  of  Clean  Air  Act 

•  40  CFR  81.417  (Identification  of  Mandatory  Class  I 
Areas  where  visibility  is  an  important  Value  Montana) 

•  40  CFR  52.29  (Visibility  Requirements) 

•  EPA  1 998  Interim  Air  Quality  Policy  for  Wildland  and 
Prescribed  Fires 

•  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy,  December 
1995,  January  2001 

•  Montana/Dakotas  Fire  Management  Plan 

•  Montana/Idaho  Airshed  Group  Smoke  Management 
Program 

•  Wilderness  Management  Policy,  September  1981 

•  Wildland  fire  suppression  actions  are  emergency  re¬ 
sponse  actions  under  CERCLA. 


Affected  Environment 

Air  quality  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Southwest  Montana,  which  encompasses  Beaverhead 
and  Madison  County,  is  in  attainment  meaning  that  the  air 
resource  meets  or  exceeds  all  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards.  The  closest  Montana  Ambient  Air  Quality  moni¬ 
toring  sites  are  located  north  of  the  Dillon  Field  Office  Area 
in  Butte.  Butte  is  the  closest  Montana  State  PM  10  Non¬ 
attainment  Area. 

The  1 977  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  resulted  in  the 
development  of  three  Air  Quality  Classes  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  160,  Prevention  of  Significant  Deteriora¬ 
tion.  Class  I  Areas  are  areas  where  visibility  is  an  important 
value.  There  are  strict  standards  for  such  areas.  Class  I  Ar¬ 
eas  are  generally  national  parks  or  wilderness  areas.  Red 
Rocks  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a  Class  I  Area  and 
is  located  in  the  Centennial  Valley,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  planning  area.  Several  other  Class  I  areas  are  located  in 
areas  surrounding  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties.  These 
include:  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  east.  Anaconda 
Pintlar  Wilderness  to  the  northwest  and  Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness  beyond  Anaconda  Pintlar.  The  Lee  Metcalf  Wil¬ 
derness  which  includes  the  Bear  Trap  Unit  administered  by 
BLM  is  classified  as  Class  II.  Areas  not  specifically  desig¬ 
nated  Class  I  or  Class  III  are  by  default  Class  II  Areas,  there¬ 
fore  all  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  in  Class  II. 

AIR  QUALITY  ISSUES 

Air  quality  issues  in  the  planning  area  center  mainly  around 
smoke.  Smoke  contributors  in  the  planning  area  include 
wildfire,  prescribed  fires,  private  debris  burning,  agricul¬ 
tural  burning,  slash  burning,  and  wood  burning  stoves  and 
fireplaces.  In  southwest  Montana,  spring  and  summer  sea¬ 
sons  usually  produce  the  best  smoke  dispersal.  Spring  and 
summer  daytime  heating  and  general  wind  flows  help  raise 
the  smoke  columns  high  into  the  atmosphere  and  disperse 
them  rapidly.  By  mid-September,  the  air  quality  naturally 
begins  to  deteriorate  as  nighttime  inversions  often  develop. 

Wildfire  can  produce  short-term  adverse  effects  on  air  qual¬ 
ity.  Air  quality  and  visibility  can  deteriorate  due  to  tempo¬ 
rary  air  stagnation  during  wildfire  events,  which  are  most 
common  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  effects  of  smoke  from  prescribed  burning  is  affected 
by  the  season  of  burning,  the  overall  stability  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  wind  flows,  topography,  and  the  time  of  day  during 
which  burning  occurs.  Management  prescribed  fires  con¬ 
tribute  smoke  to  the  airshed,  though  these  fires  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  less  smoke  than  wildfires  of  equal  size  since  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  is  typically  lower  in  prescribed  burns.  The  effects 
of  prescribed  burning  on  air  quality  are  usually  most  severe 
from  mid-September  through  November  when  smoke  dis¬ 
persal  may  be  poor  for  much  of  the  time.  Air  quality  is  poor- 
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est  from  December  through  February  due  to  atmospheric 
conditions  trapping  pollutants. 

SMOKE  MANAGEMENT  AND  MONITORING 

The  1998  Interim  Air  Quality  Policy  for  Wildland  and  Pre¬ 
scribed  Fires  requires  states  to  develop  smoke  management 
plans.  The  Montana/Idaho  Airshed  Group  developed  the 
Montana/Idaho  Smoke  Management  Program.  There  are 
three  airshed  units  across  Idaho  and  Montana  broken  into 
25  airsheds.  Airsheds  are  geographical  areas  with  similar 
atmospheric  characteristics  and  the  planning  area  is  located 
in  Airshed  7,  which  encompasses  both  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties.  Prescribed  burning  in  the  planning  area 
is  done  in  accordance  with  the  Montana/Dakotas  Fire  Man¬ 
agement  Plan  and  is  coordinated  with  MT  DEQ  and  the 
Montana/Idaho  Airshed  Group.  Prescribed  burning  is  ac¬ 
complished  when  dilution,  dispersal,  and  mixing  conditions 
are  generally  good. 

During  prescribed  fire  season,  the  Smoke  Monitoring  Unit 
supports  the  Montana/Idaho  Airshed  Group  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  impact  of  smoke  on  area  communities-especially 
when  that  smoke  could  contribute  to  a  violation  of  national 
air  quality  standards.  During  the  summer  wildfire  season, 
the  Smoke  Monitoring  Unit  assists  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  monitoring  smoke  levels  and  providing  informa¬ 
tion  about  smoke  to  the  public,  firefighters,  and  land  man¬ 
agers. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Important  legislation  and  other  mandates  and  direction  gov¬ 
erning  cultural  resource  management  on  public  lands  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

•  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (P.L.  59-209;  34  Stat.  225;  16 
U.S.C.  432,433) 

•  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  (P.L.  74-292;  49  Stat.  666; 
16  U.S.C.  461) 

•  Reservoir  Salvage  Act  of  1 960,  as  amended  by  Archeo¬ 
logical  and  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  86- 
523;  74  Stat.  220,  221;  16  U.S.C.  469;  P.L.  93-291;  88 
Stat.  174;  16  U.S.C.  469) 

•  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1 966  as  amended 
(P.L.  89-665;  80  Stat.  915;  16  U.S.C.  470 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91- 
190;  83  Stat.  852;  42  U.S.C.  4321 

•  Lederal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976  (P.L. 

94-579;  90  Stat.  2743;  43  U.S.C.  1701 ;  “LLPMA”) 


•  American  Indian  Religious  Lreedom  Act  of  1 978  (P.L. 

95- 431;  92  Stat.  469;  42  U.S.C.  1996) 

•  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1 979  (P.L. 

96- 95;  93  Stat.  721;  16  U.S.C.  470aa  et  seq.)  as 
amended  (P.L.  100-555;  P.L.  100-588) 

•  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-601;  104  Stat.  3048;  25  U.S.C. 
3001) 

•  Executive  Order  11593,  Protection  and  Enhancement 
of  the  Cultural  Environment) 

•  Executive  Order  1 3007,  Providing  for  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  Religious  Lreedom  and  Sacred  Land 
Protections 

•  Executive  Order  1 3084,  Consultation  and  Coordination 
with  Indian  Tribal  Governments 

•  Executive  Order  13195,  Trails  for  America  in  the  2 1  st 
Century 

•  36  CLR  Part  800  (Protection  of  Historic  Properties) 

•  36  CLR  Part  60  (National  Register  of  Historic  Places) 

•  36  CLR  Part  78  (Waiver  of  Lederal  Agency  Responsi¬ 
bilities  under  Section  1 1 0  of  the  National  Historic  Pres¬ 
ervation  Act ) 

•  43  CLR  Part  7  (Protection  of  Archaeological  Resources) 

•  BLM  policy  and  program  guidance  for  the  management 
of  cultural  resources  outlined  in  Manual  Sections  8 1 00, 
8110,  8120,  8130,  and  8160. 

•  BLM  Handbook  H-8 160-1. 

•  National  Programmatic  Agreement  with  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  and  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 

•  State  Protocol  Agreement  between  the  Montana  State 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the 
Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  re¬ 
garding  the  manner  in  which  the  BLM  will  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  National  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  (NHPA)  as  provided  for  in  the  National  Pro¬ 
grammatic  Agreement  (NPA). 

Affected  Environment 

The  BLM  is  responsible  for  identifying,  protecting,  manag¬ 
ing,  and  enhancing  cultural  resources  which  are  located  on 
public  lands,  or  that  may  be  affected  by  BLM  undertakings 
on  non-Lederal  lands.  Cultural  resources  include  archaeo¬ 
logical,  historic,  and  architectural  properties,  as  well  as  tra¬ 
ditional  lifeway  values  important  to  Native  American  groups 
(see  Glossary  definitions  for  cultural  resource,  archaeologi¬ 
cal  remains,  cultural  property,  historic  property,  and  tradi¬ 
tional  lifeway  values). 

DESCRIPTION  AND  SUMMARY 

As  of  December  200 1 ,  BLM  lands  within  the  planning  area 
contain  approximately  1,061  previously  recorded  cultural 
properties  representing  a  wide  variety  of  site  types  and  chro¬ 
nological  periods.  The  known  cultural  resources  include  752 
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(70.9  percent)  prehistoric  sites,  256  (24. 1  percent)  historic 
sites,  and  53  (5  percent)  multi-component  historic/prehis¬ 
toric  sites.  Together,  these  resources  document  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  human  occupation  in  the  planning  area 
for  the  past  14,000  years. 

In  general,  cultural  resources  are  identified  through  field 
inventories  conducted  by  qualified  professionals  to  comply 
with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966  (NHPA).  Informant  information  and  historical 
records  are  also  used  to  identify  archaeological,  historical, 
and  traditional  lifeway  values.  Three  types  of  inventories  - 
Class  I,  Class  II,  and  Class  III  (see  Glossary  definition  cul¬ 
tural  resource  inventory  classes)  are  conducted  to  identify 
and  assess  these  values  on  BLM  public  lands.  An  estimated 
104,840  acres  ( 1 1 .5  percent)  of  the  planning  area  have  been 
inventoried  for  cultural  resources  at  the  Class  II  level  using 
a  variety  of  methods.  Just  over  65,000  acres  (7  percent)  of 
the  planning  area  have  been  intensively  inventoried  at  the 
Class  III  level.  A  majority  of  the  Class  III  inventories  were 
associated  with  federal  undertakings  where  cultural  proper¬ 
ties  needed  to  be  identified  and  evaluated  in  order  to  protect 
significant  values  and  minimize  effects  on  these  values. 

The  most  common  type  of  prehistoric  site  in  southwestern 
Montana  is  the  lithic  scatter,  a  site  which  contains  stone 
tools,  and/or  flakes  of  stone  left  during  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  or  repairing  a  stone  tool,  such  as  a  knife,  arrow  point, 
spear  point,  or  hide  scraper.  Lithic  scatters  may  represent 
the  remnants  of  prehistoric  tool  manufacturing/maintenance 
locales,  hunting  camps,  animal  butchering  sites,  or  stone 
quarries.  The  ubiquitous  lithic  scatter  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  recorded  prehistoric  sites  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Other  prehistoric  site  types  in  western  Montana 
include  bison  jumps,  game  traps,  tipi  ring  encampments, 
vision  quest  sites,  wickiups,  and  rock  art  sites,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  Two  Class  I  level  overviews  of  prehistoric  resources  in 
southwest  Montana  encompass  the  planning  area  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  synthesis  of  available  information  (Deaver  and  Deaver 
1990;  Foor  1996).  Comparison  of  current  prehistoric  site 
type  frequency  and  composition,  with  that  provided  in  early 
Class  I  overviews,  indicate  more  recorded  sites  by  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  site  type  variability,  frequency  of  occurrence, 
and  composition. 

The  most  common  type  of  historic  cultural  resource  relates 
to  the  mining  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century.  Such  properties  include  mining  camp  remnants, 
ghost  towns,  miner’s  cabins,  mining  shafts,  adits,  mills, 
smelters,  and  an  assortment  of  other  mining  related  build¬ 
ings,  structures,  and  landscape  features.  Several  compre¬ 
hensive  overviews  of  historic  metal  mining  in  Montana  have 
been  produced  in  recent  years,  and  provide  the  important 
context  with  which  to  evaluate  such  properties  (Godfrey 
2002;  Warhank  1999;  Herbort  1995a  and  1995b).  Other  his¬ 


toric  period  sites  include  transportation  networks,  lumber 
mills,  homesteads,  forgotten  cemeteries,  irrigation  ditches, 
cow/sheep  camps,  and  trash  dumps.  Historical  overviews 
and  summaries  of  these  types  of  resources  in  the  planning 
area  may  be  found  in  Brown  (1975)  and  Ingram  (1976). 

Of  the  1061  known  sites  within  the  planning  area,  formal 
determinations  of  significance  or  eligibility  have  been  made 
on  only  200  properties  (18.9  percent).  Of  these  evaluated 
properties,  96  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  and  104  have  been  determined  NOT  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  National  Register.  Sites  that  have  been  for¬ 
mally  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in¬ 
clude  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Wickiup  (24BE601 ),  Union  City 
and  the  Christenot  Mill  (24MA1215).  Public  lands  are  also 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  several  additional  listed 
properties/districts,  including:  Beaverhead  Rock 
(24MA259),  Pony  Historic  District  (24MA907),  and  the 
Strawberry  Mine  Historic  District  (24MA8 1 0).  Many  of  the 
remaining  unevaluated  sites  are  likely  to  be  considered  eli¬ 
gible  to  be  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(NRHP).  There  are  two  designated  National  Historic  Land¬ 
marks  that  incorporate,  or  are  adjacent  to,  public  lands: 
Bannack  National  Historic  Landmark  and  Virginia  City 
National  Historic  Landmark.  National  Historic  Trails  tra¬ 
versing  the  planning  area  include:  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Trail  and  the  Nez  Perce  (Nee-me-poo)  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Trail. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  lies  at  the  boundaries  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  physiographic  and  cultural  areas:  the  Great  Basin,  the 
Plains,  and  the  Columbia  Plateau  (see  Appendix  O  map). 
Native  Americans  groups  associated  with  all  three  culture 
areas  have  lived  on,  or  traversed  through,  the  lands  within 
the  Dillon  Field  Office  for  thousands  of  years.  They  hunted, 
fished,  gathered  plant  foods,  buried  their  dead,  and  con¬ 
ducted  religious  ceremonies.  Beliefs,  customs,  and  practices 
of  their  culture  were  passed  down  through  generations  and 
were  still  in  use  when  Indians  were  removed  from  their 
homelands  onto  reservations. 

The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 
and  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation  maintain  active  interests  in  the  planning 
area.  Individual  tribal  members  occasionally  use  public  lands 
to  gather  plants  or  other  native  materials,  cut  tipi  poles,  and 
hunt  or  fish.  However,  these  groups  have  been  removed  from 
the  area  for  so  long,  they  are  gradually  losing  the  historical 
and  cultural  ties  to  locations  that  are  distant  from  their  cur¬ 
rent  reservations.  Continuing  consultation  efforts  with  these 
groups  have  yet  to  identify  specific  traditional  cultural  prop¬ 
erties  or  areas  of  religious  significance  within  the  planning 
area.  They  have,  however,  expressed  concerns  over  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  protection  of  specific  archaeological  sites 
(burial  locations  and  pictograph  sites)  and  impacts  to  pre¬ 
historic  sites  from  archaeological  excavations. 
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CHAPTER  3 


PREHISTORIC  AND  PROTOHISTORIC  PERIODS 
OVERVIEW 

A  generalized  prehistory  of  western  Montana  can  be  cat¬ 
egorized  into  four  different  time  periods,  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  material  culture  traits 
or  artifacts,  and  subsistence  patterns: 

Paleoindian /Early  Prehistoric  Period  ( 12,000  B.C.  to 
5,500  B.C) 

The  Paleoindian  period  is  commonly  believed  to  represent 
the  first  known  cultural  tradition  in  the  New  World.  The 
people  living  in  this  period  are  thought  to  have  arrived  dur¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age,  circa  12,000  to  14,000  years 
ago,  when  a  land  mass  extended  into  the  Bering  Sea,  con¬ 
necting  the  Asian  continent  with  Alaska. 

The  Paleoindian  period  was  characterized  by  a  climate  that 
was  cooler  and  wetter  than  modern  conditions,  and  by  the 
presence  of  large  Pleistocene  or  ice-age  mammals  that  would 
soon  become  extinct.  The  Paleoindian  lifeway  was  oriented 
around  the  hunting  of  big  game  animals  (such  as  the  wooly 
mammoth  and  ancient  bison),  which  were  dispatched  by 
small  hunting  groups  using  lances  and  spears.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  Paleoindian  cultural  material  traits  are  large  leaf¬ 
shaped  lance  and  spear  points.  The  earliest  part  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  recognized  by  the  distinctive  Clovis  and  Folsom 
points,  which  have  a  central  flute  or  channel  flake  scar  that 
runs  up  from  a  concave  base.  There  are  15-recorded 
Paleoindian  period  sites/locations  on  public  lands  in  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Area. 

Archaic/Middle  Prehistoric  Period  (5,500  B.C.  to  A.D.  500) 
The  early  portion  of  the  Archaic  Period  is  characterized  by 
a  warm/hot  and  dry  climate,  which  became  desert-like  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  The  surviving  remnants  of  large  Pleistocene 
animals  became  extinct  during  this  time.  Due  to  the  more 
diverse  resources  of  the  mountain  foothill  areas,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  remaining  populations  of  large  ice  age  mammals 
had  become  extinct,  the  Archaic  immigrants  hunted  a  wider 
array  of  animals  than  their  Paleoindian  ancestors.  Adapting 
to  smaller,  modern  forms  of  game  animals,  Archaic  groups 
replaced  the  large  leaf-shaped  lance  and  spear  points  with 
smaller  corner  and  side-notched  projectile  points,  which 
were  used  with  the  “atlatl”  or  spearthrower.  Archaic  peoples 
also  relied  more  upon  plant  foods  as  indicated  by  increased 
numbers  of  tools  and  features  associated  with  the  process¬ 
ing  of  plant  foods  (e.g.,  basin-shaped  milling  stones).  Cul¬ 
tural  hallmarks  of  the  period  include  the  development  of 
sophisticated  communal  bison  hunting  techniques  and  the 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  different  projectile  point  forms. 
Associated  with  this  economic  pursuit  was  a  highly  nomadic 
existence  where  groups  conducted  seasonal  rounds  within 
a  relatively  large  area.  There  are  5 8-recorded  Archaic/Middle 
Period  sites  located  on  public  lands  in  the  Planning  Area. 


Late  Prehistoric  Period  (A.D.  500  to  ca.  1600) 

Cultural  groups  during  this  period  continued  to  pursue  an 
increasingly  mobile  way  of  life  in  order  to  exploit  a  large 
variety  of  seasonally  available  game  and  plant  resources. 
Game  was  pursued  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  dog 
was  an  important  lightweight  beast  of  burden  and  hunting 
assistant.  Late  Prehistoric  sites  are  recognized  by  arrow 
points,  tipi  rings,  intrusive  pottery  left  by  groups  coming  in 
from  the  south  and  east,  and  by  the  remains  of  wickiups  left 
by  Shoshonean  groups  coming  in  from  the  Great  Basin. 
There  are  51 -recorded  Late  Period  sites  on  public  lands  in 
the  Planning  Area. 

Protohistoric  Period  (A.D.  1600  to  1805+) 

Protohistoric  refers  to  the  time  period  immediately  before 
written  history.  The  period  began  in  Montana  when  Plains 
and  Great  Basin  Indian  groups  began  using  the  horse,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  use  of  Euro-American  goods,  notably  fire¬ 
arms,  trade  beads,  and  metal  implements,  which  were  fash¬ 
ioned  into  knives,  and  other  practical  tools.  These  items  were 
traded  into  the  region  from  other  tribal  groups  long  before 
white  men  came  into  the  area.  The  horse,  in  particular,  cre¬ 
ated  a  profound  change  or  “cultural  revolution”  on  the  Plains. 
The  horse  made  people  on  the  Plains  extremely  mobile  and 
highly  efficient  hunters,  especially  in  regard  to  bison  hunt¬ 
ing.  Among  other  effects,  this  increased  mobility  led  to  in¬ 
tensified  territorial  disputes  with  neighboring  tribes,  result¬ 
ing  in  shifting  tribal  boundaries.  Federally  recognized  In¬ 
dian  tribes  whose  ancestors  inhabited  western  Montana  at 
various  times  include  the  Confederated  Salish-Kootenai 
Tribes,  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  and  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe.  The  Protohistoric  Period  ended  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in  1 805,  which  is  generally 
understood  to  represent  the  first  written  records  of  the  area 
and  beginning  of  the  historic  period  in  southwestern  Mon¬ 
tana.  There  are  six  recorded  Protohistoric  sites  on  BLM  lands 
in  the  planning  area. 

HISTORIC  PERIOD  OVERVIEW 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
fur  traders  began  to  actively  trap  for  beaver  and  other  mam¬ 
mals  in  tributary  streams  and  rivers  of  both  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  River  systems.  This  enterprise  ended  by  the 
close  of  the  1830s  due  to  the  depletion  of  beaver  and  other 
fur  bearing  mammals,  and  because  of  a  decline  in  demand 
for  pelts  as  a  result  of  changes  in  fashion  and  the  rise  of  the 
European  and  American  textile  industries.  As  noted  below, 
there  are  several  interpretive  opportunities  for  locations  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  early  historic  period. 

Gold  prospectors  and  a  few  early  settlers  began  moving  into 
southwestern  Montana  following  the  demise  of  the  fur  trap¬ 
ping  industry.  The  first  wave  of  mining  began  in  the  early 
1 860s  and  lasted  for  about  the  next  20  years  focusing  on  the 
mining  of  placer  gold  gravel  deposits  along  larger  streams 
and  drainages.  This  was  followed  by  lode,  or  hard  rock. 
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mining  of  bedrock  gold,  silver,  and  then  copper  deposits. 
There  are  approximately  20  known  historic  mining  districts 
that  incorporate  public  lands  within  the  planning  area. 

By  World  War  I  the  mining  of  hard  rock  gold  was  essen¬ 
tially  over,  although  some  small  ventures  continued.  A  re¬ 
vival  occurred  during  the  Great  Depression  era  of  the  1930s 
when  the  price  of  gold  almost  doubled.  Overnight,  the  gold 
mining  streams  and  fields  were  once  again  sluiced  and  mined 
with  pick  and  shovel.  Unlike  before  though,  this  was  done 
by  out-of-work  miners  and  others  who  were  trying  to  eke 
out  some  sort  of  livelihood  during  the  harsh  economic  times 
of  the  Great  Depression.  The  Great  Depression  mining  era 
closed  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Gold  mining  contin¬ 
ues  today,  generally  by  large  corporations  who  mine  for  so- 
called  “flour”  gold.  The  mining  of  this  type  of  gold  requires 
tons  of  earth  to  be  removed  and  the  use  of  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  processing  techniques  in  order  to  retrieve  a  few  ounces 
of  the  precious  yellow  metal. 

Though  the  region  continued  to  support  mining  endeavors, 
the  economic  emphasis  shifted  to  agricultural  pursuits  along 
the  major  river  valleys  (Madison,  Ruby,  Jefferson,  and 
Beaverhead).  Many  of  the  earliest  farming  and  ranching 
operations  started  to  supply  the  needs  of  early  mining  camps. 
As  mining  and  agricultural  industries  continued  to  develop, 
transportation  routes  were  formalized  insuring  a  steady  flow 
of  goods  and  materials  into  and  out  of  the  area.  These  routes 
connected  southwestern  Montana  to  the  railroad  hubs  at 
Corrine,  Utah  and  the  riverboat  port  of  Ft.  Benton.  In  the 
1880s  railroads  entered  the  area  forging  a  permanent  link 
with  regional,  national,  and  international  commerce. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  CONDITION  AND 
TREND 

The  condition  and  trend  of  cultural  resources  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  varies  considerably  due  to  the  diversity  of  terrain, 
geomorphology,  access  and  visibility,  and  past  and  current 
land  use  patterns.  Because  recorded  sites  are  manifest  by 
exposed  artifacts,  features,  and/or  structures,  they  are  eas¬ 
ily  disturbed  by  elements  such  as  wind  and  water  erosion, 
animal  and  human  intrusion,  natural  deterioration  and  de¬ 
cay,  and  development  and  maintenance  activities.  Based  on 
limited  site  monitoring,  site  form  documentation,  and  in¬ 
formant  information,  the  trend  of  site  conditions  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  is  considered  to  be  downward.  Active  vandalism 
or  collecting  (unauthorized  digging  and  “pothunting”)  has 
been  observed  in  limited  instances,  but  currently  is  not  en¬ 
demic.  Impacts  caused  by  development  and  maintenance 
activities  (e.g.  erosion,  grazing,  mining,  recreation)  are 
known  to  be  affecting  certain  site  locations.  Perhaps  the  most 
pressing  concern  is  the  natural  deterioration  and  decay  of 
standing  structures  at  historic  mining  and  homesteading  sites, 
and  prehistoric  wickiups.  Collectively,  these  agents  have 
adversely  affected  and  continue  to  adversely  affect  many 
known  cultural  resources. 


Within  the  planning  area,  the  “demand”  for  cultural  resources 
is  thought  to  be  moderate.  This  determination  is  based  on 
the  known  research  interests  of  area  scholars  and  other  pro¬ 
fessionals,  interest  expressed  by  members  of  the  Native 
American  and  local  communities,  documented  site  condi¬ 
tions,  informant  information,  and  site  visitation.  Many  in¬ 
terpretive  opportunities  are  also  present  to  provide  both  edu¬ 
cational  as  well  as  recreational  benefits. 

USE  CATEGORIES 

Updated  BLM  planning  and  Manual  guidance  stress  the 
importance  of  meeting  specified  goals  through  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  all  cultural  properties  in  the  planning  area  (whether 
already  recorded  or  projected  to  occur)  into  defined  "use 
categories”,  based  on  their  nature  and  relative  preservation 
value. 

The  identified  use  categories  include: 

a.  Scientific  Use:  sites  preserved  until  research  potential 
is  realized 

b.  Conservation  for  Future  Use:  sites  preserv  ed  until  con¬ 
ditions  for  use  are  met 

c.  Traditional  Use:  long-term  preservation  of  sites 

d.  Public  Use:  long-term  preservation,  on  site  interpreta¬ 
tion 

e.  Experimental  Use:  sites  protected  until  used 

f.  Discharged  from  Management:  sites  are  removed  from 
protective  measures. 

A  detailed  description  of  individual  use  categories  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Appendix  C. 

In  order  to  allocate  the  numerous  known  sites  and  sites  “pro¬ 
jected  to  occur”  (those  yet  to  be  found  or  recorded)  into  the 
identified  use  categories,  criteria  must  be  established  which 
employ  a  combination  of  easily  recognizable  site  type  and 
site  attribute  information  that  can.  for  example,  differenti¬ 
ate  between  small,  short  duration,  limited  activity  sites  and 
large,  complex  multiple-activity  sites.  For  prehistoric  re¬ 
sources  the  criteria  are  weighted  to  emphasize  the  “infor¬ 
mation  potential”,  since  the  determination  significance  for 
such  sites  are  generally  related  to  their  scientific  value.  For 
historic  resources,  the  criteria  are  more  reflective  of  site 
“condition  and  integrity”  characteristics,  which  play  a  greater 
role  in  the  evaluation  of  historic  properties. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  it  is  possible  for  sites 
to  be  placed  into  more  than  one  use  category.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  prehistoric  site  with  little  or  no  scientific  value 
could  be  placed  in  a  Discharge  from  Management  category, 
but  also  be  useful  in  the  Experimental  Use  category.  Simi¬ 
larly,  an  historic  site  could  be  placed  in  the  Public  Use  cat¬ 
egory,  but  require  stabilization  and  preservation  efforts  and 
therefore  warrant  placement  into  the  Conserve  for  Future 
Use  category  as  well. 
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PREHISTORIC  RESOURCES 

Since  over  70  percent  of  prehistoric  sites  in  the  planning 
area  are  defined  as  lithic  scatters,  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  identify  potential  discriminating  elements  that  can  be  used 
to  segregate  such  a  large  category  of  prehistoric  resources 
into  different  use  categories.  A  qualitative  assessment  of 
certain  aspects  of  material  culture  (relative  diversity  and 
quantity  of  artifactual  materials)  and  complexity  (spatial 
patterning  of  artifacts,  presence/absence  of  features,  pres¬ 
ence/absence  of  buried  deposits,  etc.),  coupled  with  a  quan¬ 
titative  measure  of  site  size  (in  acres)  can  be  utilized  to  meet 
the  purposes  identified.  These  values  will  serve  as  indirect 
indicators  of  relative  site  function,  relative  duration  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  research  value  and  importance. 

The  important  aspects  of  material  culture  include:  Artifact 
diversity  -  variety  of  cultural  materials  present  such  as  raw 
material  types,  variety  of  materials  present  bone,  stone,  ethno 
botanical  qualitatively  measured  from  low  to  high.  Artifact 
quantity  -  relative  quantity  of  material  culture  present  (less 
than  50  items,  hundreds,  thousands,  etc.)  a  qualitative  mea¬ 
sure  intended  to  capture  “magnitudes  of  difference”.  Site 
complexity  -  as  indicated  by  any  spatial  patterning  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cultural  material,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
associated  features,  the  presence  of  buried  deposits  and 
stratigraphy.  Site  complexity  is  qualitatively  measured  from 
low  to  high.  Site  size  -  a  quantitative  measure,  looking  for 
model  patterns  in  overall  site  size  that  may  reflect  a  number 
of  things,  site  function,  duration  of  occupation,  etc.  These 
variables  will  serve  as  to  distinguish  between  the  small,  more 
redundant  and  transient,  or  temporary,  limited  use  lithic  scat¬ 
ters,  and  larger,  longer  occupied,  camps/habitation  sites,  and/ 
or  extractive  use  locations. 

Based  on  the  model  presented  above,  it  is  expected  that  use 
categories  to  be  reflected  as  follows: 

Scientific  Use;  prehistoric  sites  that  exhibit  high  diver¬ 
sity  and  large  quantity  (>50  artifacts)  of  material  cul¬ 
ture,  high  complexity  (spatial  patterning  of  artifacts/ 
activities,  presence  of  features,  stratified  or  buried  de¬ 
posits).  and  relatively  larger  size  properties  would  be 
placed  into  the  Scientific  Use  category. 

Conservation  Use:  Sites  that  are  representative  of  rare, 
or  exceptional  examples  (functionally  or  temporally), 
would  be  considered  for  Conservation  Use.  In  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  these  would  include  sites  such  as  wickiups 
(n=7),  large  quarry  sites  (Everson  Creek/Black  Can¬ 
yon  Quarry  Complex),  or  sites  with  complex  strati¬ 
graphic  sequences  (Mammoth  Meadow). 

Traditional  Use:  In  consultation  with  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  groups,  certain  types  of  prehistoric  sites  retain  par¬ 
ticular  importance  and  significance  (Deaver  1986). 
These  sites  types  most  commonly  include:  burial  loca¬ 
tions  (n=6),  pictograph/petroglyph  sites  (n=5),  and  vi¬ 


sion  quest  locations  (n=12).  Medicine  wheels,  dance 
grounds  and  intaglios  (e.g.,  Napi  figures)  also  are  in 
this  category,  but  none  are  known  to  occur  on  public 
lands  in  the  planning  area.  In  addition,  certain  tipi  ring 
sites,  may  also  fit  this  use  category  but  need  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Collectively  these  sites 
amount  to  less  than  10  percent  of  recorded  cultural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  planning  area. 

Public  Use:  Prehistoric  sites  could  be  considered  for 
Public  Use  (inteipretation)  in  those  few  instances,  where 
interpretive  potential  is  high  and  site  integrity  could  be 
insured  through  protective  measures.  Such  uses  should 
not  be  attempted  without  full  consultation  with  inter¬ 
ested  Native  American  groups.  Consequently,  such  pre¬ 
historic  sites  still  require  evaluation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Current  opportunities  include  the  Burma  Road 
Buffalo  Jump  and  Red  Mountain  Tipi  Ring  site. 

Experimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use:  sites  with 
low  diversity  and  limited  quantity  (<50)  of  artifacts; 
low  or  limited  complexity;  and  small  size  (redundant 
small  surface  lithic  scatter,  information  potential  is  ex¬ 
hausted  with  initial  site  recordation).  Sites  will  be  indi¬ 
vidually  evaluated  prior  to  placement  into  Experimen¬ 
tal  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use  categories. 

HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

Unlike  prehistoric  resources,  historic  properties  are  more 
commonly  determined  to  be  significant  for  reasons  other 
than  their  “scientific  value”.  Similarly,  condition  and  integ¬ 
rity  also  tends  to  play  a  more  obvious  role  in  the  evaluation 
of  historic  properties,  which  contain  architectural  or  struc¬ 
tural  remains.  Historic  resources  in  the  planning  area  also 
vary  greatly  in  size,  function,  and  complexity;  ranging  from 
small  trash  dumps,  isolated  prospect  pits  and  claim  markers 
to  complex  industrial  properties  such  as  mines,  mills,  and 
smelters;  and  from  isolated  trails,  line  shacks  or  miners  cab¬ 
ins  to  abandoned  wagon  roads,  railways,  and  ghost  towns. 

Scientific  Use:  Historic  sites  with  archaeological  and 
historical  values  and  generally  poor,  structural  integ¬ 
rity  (collapsed  or  deteriorated),  would  be  placed  in  this 
category. 

Conservation  Use:  Historical  sites  that  are  rare  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  examples  that  retain  integrity  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  Conservation  Use.  In  the  planning  area  these 
would  include  well-preserved  remnants  of  historic 
mines,  mills  (Alder  Gulch  Mills),  ghost  towns  (Glen¬ 
dale  and  Rochester),  and  homesteads  (Ney  Ranch).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  defined  use  categories  are  not 
necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  many  sites  can 
be  placed  in  both  the  Conservation  Use  category  (need 
to  stabilize  and  preserve  the  architectural  features)  and 
the  Public  Use  Category  and  possibly  Scientific  Use 
for  example. 
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Traditional  Use:  Historic  sites  in  this  category  would 
potentially  include  any  sacred  areas,  traditional  cultural 
properties,  or  plant  gathering  areas  that  have  been  his¬ 
torically  utilized  by  Native  American  groups  that  have 
historically  occupied  the  area.  These  sites  would  be  de¬ 
termined  in  consultation  with  tribal  representatives  of 
the  following  tribes  that  have  demonstrated  historical 
use  in  the  planning  area  including:  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  the  Con¬ 
federated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Res¬ 
ervation,  and  the  Crow  Tribe  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 
To  date,  Native  American  traditional  use  areas  have  yet 
to  be  identified. 

Public  Use:  Historic  sites  that  would  be  considered  for 
Public  Use  include  those  where  the  interpretive  poten¬ 
tial  is  high  and  site  integrity  could  be  insured  through 
protective  measures.  In  addition,  consideration  is  given 
for  those  standing  structures  that  could  be  preserved 
and  maintained  for  adaptive  re-use  for  administrative 
or  recreational  uses.  Historical  themes  that  would  lend 
themselves  to  interpretation  include: 

Early  Exploration 

Lewis  and  Clark  Corps  of  Discovery 

Clark  Campsite  at  mouth  of  Gallagher  Creek 
Beaverhead  Rock  with  MFWP 
Willards  Pass  (Bannack  Bench) 

Lewis’  Lookout  (Notch  Bottom) 

Lemhi  Pass  (Highway  324  Rest  Stop) 

Fur  Trade  Era 

Ruby  Creek  Battle  -  West  Madison  Campground 
Vanderberg  killed  by  Blackfeet  -  Ruby  Reservoir 
Father  DeSmet  in  Centennial  Valley  left 
inscription 

Historic  Transportation  Routes 

Bozeman  Trail/Scanlon  Toll  Bridge  at  Red 
Mountain  Campground 
Bannack-Corrine  Wagon  Road  along 
Backcountry  Byway 

Virginia  City-Corrine  Wagon  Road  (Sweet 
Water,  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  Sage  Creek) 

Road  Agent  Trail/Road  Agent  Rock  Bannack- 
Virginia  City 

Historic  Mining/Ghost  towns 

Glendale  Smelter  and  town  site 
Rochester  Cemetery/town  site 
Alder  Gulch  (various  mill  sites,  including 
Christenot  Mill/Union  City) 

Historic  Homesteading/Ranching 

Ney  Ranch  in  the  Beaverhead  Acquisition  Parcel 


There  are  also  numerous  standing  cabin  structures  and 
homesteads  on  public  lands  across  the  planning  area 
that  may  potentially  be  sufficiently  preserved,  to  be 
considered  for  a  program  of  adaptive  reuse  and  utilized 
as  BLM  administrative  structures  and/or  in  a  recre¬ 
ational  cabin  rental  program. 

Experimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use:  Like  pre¬ 
historic  sites,  individual  sites  would  be  evaluated  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  before  assignment  to  either  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Use  or  Discharge  from  Use  categories.  In 
general,  properties  assigned  to  these  categories  would 
have  been  determined  to  contain  little  or  no  scientific 
or  historical  value.  Sites  in  these  categories  would  gen¬ 
erally  include  isolated  trash  dumps  and  artifact  scat¬ 
ters,  isolated  features  such  as  prospect  pits  or  claim 
markers,  and  collapsed  structural  remains  that  no  longer 
retain  integrity  of  design  or  workmanship.  Only  those 
sites  that  have  been  formally  determined  to  be  Not  Eli¬ 
gible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  would 
be  placed  into  either  of  these  categories. 

Cultural  properties  are  evaluated  with  reference  to  National 
Register  criteria  for  the  purposes  of  assessing  their  histori¬ 
cal  values  and  their  public  significance.  Such  evaluations 
are  carefully  considered  when  cultural  properties  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  use  categories.  Although  preservation  and  nomina¬ 
tion  priorities  must  be  weighted  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
Table  14  serves  as  a  general  guide  illustrating  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  National  Register  evaluation  and  allocation 
to  use  categories. 

FISH  &  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Policy 

Fisheries  management  on  public  lands  administered  by  the 
BLM  is  directed  by  a  variety  of  laws,  executive  orders,  and 
policies,  including  memorandums  of  understanding  between 
state  and  federal  agencies  as  applied  to  specific  situations. 
These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Endangered  Species  Act 

•  Montana  Natural  Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987,  as  amended  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  control  Act  of  1977 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvements  Act  of  1978 

•  Sikes  Act  of  1974 

•  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
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Table  14 

Relationship  Among  Cultural  Resource  Use  Categories,  National  Register  Eligibility, 
and  Preservation/National  Register  Nomination 

Cultural  Resource 
Use  Category 

National  Register 
Eligibility 

Preservation/National 
Register  Nomination 

Site  Types 

Generally  Included 

Scientific  Use 

Usually  Eligible  (under 
Criterion  d) 

Long-term  preservation  not 
critical;  medium  National 
Register  nomination 
priority. 

Prehistoric:  sites  with  high 
artifact  count  and  diversity,  high 
complexity,  and  larger  size; 
Historic:  sites  with  archaeologi¬ 
cal  and  historic  values,  and 
generally  poor  structural 
integrity. 

Conservation  for 

Future  Use 

Always  Eligible 
(generally  eligible  under 
Criterion  d,  a,  or  c  and 
possibly  b  for  historic 
sites) 

Long-term  preservation  is 
required;  highest  nomina¬ 
tion  priority. 

Prehistoric:  sites  inherently 
complex,  or  rare,  or  fragile  and 
exhibit  exceptional  scientific 
values  (e.g.  wickiups,  deeply 
stratified  deposits,  or  large 
quarries); 

Historic:  sites  inherently 
complex,  or  rare,  or  fragile, 
generally  significant  standing 
structures  (stabilization  and 
preservation  required). 

Traditional  Use 

May  Be  Eligible  (gener¬ 
ally  under  Criterion  a  and 
d,  possibly  b  and  c  as 
well) 

Long-term  preservation  is 
desirable;  nomination 
priority  is  determined  in 
consultation  with  the 
appropriate  cultural 
group(s). 

Sites  and  locations  determined  in 
consultation  with  Tribal  Groups. 
Prehistoric  may  include:  burial 
locations,  vision  quest  locations, 
pictographs  and  petroglyphs, 
certain  tipi  ring  sites; 
Historic/Modern:  plant  gather¬ 
ing  locations,  areas  considered 
sacred  for  religious  purposes, 
etc.. 

Public  Use 

Usually  Eligible  (gener¬ 
ally  criterion  a,  b,  and  c, 
possibly  d  as  well) 

Long-term  preservation  is 
desirable;  high  nomination 
priority. 

Prehistoric:  High  interpretive 
potential  and  can  insure  protec¬ 
tion; 

Historic:  High  interpretive 
potential  and  can  insure  stabili¬ 
zation  and  protection,  and/or 
adaptive  reuse. 

Experimental  Use 

May  Be  Eligible  (gener¬ 
ally  under  criterion  d  if  at 
all) 

Long-term  preservation  is 
not  anticipated;  low 
nomination  priority. 

Prehistoric:  lithic  scatters  of 
limited  artifact  density  and 
complexity; 

Historic:  trash  scatters,  col¬ 
lapsed  structures  with  no 
integrity  or  context 

Discharge  from 
Management 

Not  Eligible 

Long-term  preservation  and 
management  are  not 
considerations;  nomination 
is  inappropriate. 

Prehistoric:  isolated  finds, 
surface  lithic  scatters  <50  items; 
Historic:  isolated  prospect  pits; 
trash  scatters  <50  items,  sites 
<50  years  old 
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•  Executive  Order  11514,  Protection  and  Enhancement 
of  Environmental  Quality 

•  Executive  Order  1 1988,  Floodplain  Management” 

•  Executive  Order  1 1990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

•  Executive  Order  12962,  Recreational  Fisheries 

•  Montana  Water  Quality  Act 

•  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 

•  Montana  Stream  Protection  Act 

•  Fish  And  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1 980 

•  BLM  Manual  1737  Riparian 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  (BLM  National  State  and  Dis¬ 
trict  policies) 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Conservation 
Agreement  for  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  in  Montana 
(1999) 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Concerning  Fluvial 
Arctic  Grayling  Restoration  (2001) 

•  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Montana  Department 
of  Fish,  Wildlife 

•  and  Parks  Cooperative  Fish  Management  Plan  (1984) 

•  Forestry  Best  Management  Practices 

Affected  Environment 

FISH  POPULATIONS:  DISTRIBUTION,  SIZE, 
TREND,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  planning  area  contains  four  resident  native  coldwater 
game  fish — westslope  cutthroat  trout  ( Oncorhynchus  clarki 
lewii),  mountain  whitefish  ( Prosopium  williams oni),  arctic 
grayling  ( Thymallus  arcticus),  and  burbot  ( Lota  lota ),  and 
four  introduced  resident  coldwater  game  fish,  rainbow  trout 
( Oncorhynchus  my  kiss),  brown  trout  ( Salmo  trutta),  brook 
trout  (Salvelinus  fontinalis),  and  yellowstone  cutthroat  trout 
( Oncorhynchus  clarki  bouvieri).  Additionally,  ten  non-game 
species  spend  all  or  part  of  their  life  cycle  in  waters  in  the 
planning  area.  They  include  the  white  sucker  ( Catostomus 
commersoni ),  longnose  sucker  ( Catostomus  catostomus), 
mountain  sucker  ( Catostomus  platyrhynchus),  mottled 
sculpin  ( Cottus  bairdi),  stonecat  ( Noturus  flavus),  longnose 
dace  ( Rhinichthys  cataractae),  redside  shiner  ( Richardsonius 
balteatus )  common  carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio ),  flathead  chub 
( Platygobio  gracilis)  and  the  Utah  chub  ( Gila  atraria). 

Resident  cold-water  species  in  the  planning  area  are  widely 
distributed  and  range  from  low  to  high  abundance. 

Current  management  emphasis  in  the  planning  area  is  on 
improving  the  status  of  WCT  by  increasing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  occupied  WCT  habitat.  BLM  provides  funding 
under  a  cost  share  agreement  with  Montana  FWP  for  WCT 
inventories  and  genetic  testing  and  also  provides  funding  to 
Montana  FWP  for  fluvial  artic  grayling  recovery  efforts.  This 
has  assisted  in  grayling  re-introduction  efforts  in  historic 
grayling  habitat  such  as  the  Beaverhead,  Ruby  and  Big  Hole 
rivers.  Fishery  management  on  BLM  lands  in  Montana  is 


shared  between  Montana  FWP,  which  manages  fish  popula¬ 
tions,  and  BLM,  which  manages  fish  habitat. 

FISH  HABITAT  LOCATION  AND  CONDITION 

The  DFO  administers  approximately  914  miles  of  perennial 
and  intermittent  streams.  There  are  approximately  250  miles 
of  fish  bearing  water  within  the  administration  area.  The 
condition  of  fish  habitat  is  in  direct  relation  to  water  quality, 
condition  of  riparian  and  upland  areas,  and  current  and  past 
land  use  practices.  Habitat  condition  varies  by  stream,  with 
the  better  quality  fish  habitat  found  in  areas  that  have  use 
restrictions,  are  remote,  or  have  better  armoring.  Most  fish 
habitat  is  being  affected  from  current  and  past  management. 
Some  areas  are  improving  under  new  management  practices, 
while  others  are  currently  in  a  downward  trend.  Based  on 
the  most  current  riparian  assessments  available,  59  percent 
of  riparian  areas  in  the  planning  area  are  rated  as  Function¬ 
ing  at  Risk  (FAR),  23  percent  are  rated  as  Non-functional 
(NF),  and  18  percent  are  rated  as  Proper  Functioning  Condi¬ 
tion  (PFC).  Current  inventories  show  that  many  BLM  streams 
in  the  planning  area  have  problems  with  excess  sedimenta¬ 
tion.  Substrate  embeddedness  in  surveyed  streams  ranges 
from  about  20  percent  to  75  percent.  Substrate  embeddedness 
refers  to  the  infiltration  of  fine  sediments  into  spawning  grav¬ 
els,  diminishing  the  flow  of  water  and  dissolved  oxygen 
through  the  gravels.  Salmonid  spawning  success  begins  to 
decrease  when  substrate  embeddedness  exceeds  20  percent. 
Many  areas  have  been  adversely  impacted  from  past  mining 
practices,  which  changed  the  natural  sinuosity,  reduced  the 
number  of  pool  and  riffle  complexes,  and  removed  spawn¬ 
ing  gravel.  On  many  streams,  bank  trampling  and  width-to- 
depth  ratios  are  often  excessive  from  long-term  livestock  use. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  FISH  HABITAT  AND 
PRODUCTION 

The  factors  limiting  or  affecting  fish  habitat  include  excess 
siltation,  stream  dewatering  from  irrigation,  riparian  areas 
that  are  in  less  than  proper  functional  condition,  livestock 
impacts  and  past  mining  practices. 

Factors  limiting  or  affecting  native  fish  production  include 
non-native  salmonid  competition  and  predation,  stream  de¬ 
watering,  hybridization,  fish  loss  through  irrigation  diver¬ 
sions,  excess  siltation,  a  lack  of  population  connectivity  and 
small  populations. 

In  the  Madison  River,  whirling  disease  is  a  significant  nega¬ 
tive  factor  in  rainbow  trout  recruitment.  In  the  Big  Hole  and 
Beaverhead  Rivers,  seasonal  low  flow  and  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  have  a  negative  affect  on  habitat  quality  and  limit  trout 
production. 

SPORT  FISHERIES 

Several  nationally  known  rivers  classified  by  the  state  of 
Montana  as  class  1  outstanding  or  “blue  ribbon”  waters  based 
on  their  importance  as  fisheries  are  located  in  the  planning 
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area.  They  include  the  Big  Hole,  Beaverhead  and  Madison 
rivers.  In  addition,  many  smaller,  less  well  known  streams 
such  as  Big  Sheep  Creek,  Bean  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  and  other 
small  creek  fisheries  are  included  in  the  "blue  ribbon”  clas¬ 
sification  due  to  high  fishery  values.  The  most  popular  fish¬ 
eries  in  the  planning  area  are  located  on  the  larger  class  1 
rivers.  The  larger  rivers  such  as  the  Big  Hole,  Beaverhead 
and  Madison  Rivers  are  some  of  the  most  popular  fishing 
destinations  in  the  state.  They  provide  in  the  neighborhood 
of  282,000  angler  days  of  use  per  year  (MT  FWP  1999), 
attracting  fishermen  from  around  the  world.  Some  of  the 
more  popular  smaller  streams,  such  as  Big  Sheep  Creek  pro¬ 
vide  up  to  1,226  angling  days  of  use  per  year  (1999  data). 
Of  the  18  species  of  fish  found  in  the  planning  area,  the 
most  sought  after  are  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  brook  trout 
and  mountain  whitefish.  Many  of  the  small  streams  support 
popular  recreational  fishing  for  small  "pan  sized”  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout.  There  is  no  recreational  fish  stock¬ 
ing  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  planning  area.  These 
waters  are  managed  by  the  state  as  self-sustaining  fisheries. 

Wildlife 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Wildlife  habitat  management  on  public  lands  administered 
by  the  BLM  is  directed  by  the  following  laws,  mandates, 
and  other  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  act  of  1958 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987,  as  amended  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  control  Act  of  1977 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvements  Act  of  1978 

•  Sikes  Act  of  1974 

•  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1940 

•  Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1962 

•  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

•  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 

•  Emergency  Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986 

•  Fish  And  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980 

•  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 

•  Montana  Stream  Protection  Act 

•  Executive  Order  11514,  Protection  and  Enhancement 
of  Environmental  Quality 

•  Executive  Order  1 1988,  Floodplain  Management 

•  Executive  Order  1 1990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

•  Executive  Order  1 1987,  Exotic  Organisms 

•  Executive  Order  1 1989,  Off-Road  Vehicles 

•  Executive  Order  13186,  Migratory  Birds 

•  Interior  Department  Manual  520  -  riparian  habitat 

•  BLM  Manual  1737  -  riparian  habitat  BLM  Manual 
6500  -  wildlife,  fish  and  plant  resources 

•  BLM  Manual  6840  -  special  status  species 


•  IM  98-140  Revised  Guidelines  for  Management  of 
Domestic  Sheep  and  Goats  In  Native  Wild  Sheep  Habi¬ 
tats 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  -  National  and  state  policies 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  July  2000  -  WAFWA, 
USFWS,  BLM,  and  USFS — sage  grouse  conservation 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  December  1 990  -  De¬ 
fenders  of  Wildlife,  Izaak  Walton  League,  National 
Audubon  Society,  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
BLM— Watchable  Wildlife  Program 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  October  1977  -  Coor¬ 
dination  with  Montana  FWP 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  October  1 97 1  -  Coor¬ 
dination  with  Montana  FWP 

Affected  Environment 

The  DFO  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  wildlife  habitat  in  southwestern  Montana.  The  BLM 
manages  wildlife  habitat  and  FWP  manages  wildlife  popu¬ 
lations.  These  habitats  reflect  the  influence  of  a  variety  of 
past  and  ongoing  human  activities  and  disturbances,  result¬ 
ing  in  significant  increases  in  some  species  populations, 
declines  in  others,  and  the  modification  of  large  blocks  of 
habitat.  These  habitats  and  the  wildlife  species  that  rely  on 
them  rarely  exist  solely  on  BLM  lands,  and  often  extend 
across  administrative  boundaries  to  other  federal,  state,  and 
private  lands.  The  BLM  has  no  compensation  program  for 
damage  caused  by  wildlife. 

The  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  provide  mostly  moun¬ 
tain  foothill  habitats  that  are  bounded  by  National  Forest, 
Agriculture  Research  Station,  and  State  lands  at  higher  el¬ 
evations  and  private  lands  at  lower  elevations  in  the  major 
river  valleys.  Public  land  ownership  is  scattered  with  inter¬ 
mingled  private  and  state  lands  although  relatively  large 
blocks  of  public  land  habitat  are  present  in  some  areas.  In 
general,  this  habitat  can  be  segregated  into  three  types:  sage¬ 
brush  shrublands,  conifer  forest,  and  riparian/wetland.  These 
habitat  types  will  serve  as  a  basis,  to  the  extent  practical,  for 
describing  existing  conditions,  and  for  developing  and  com¬ 
paring  management  alternatives  throughout  the  planning 
effort.  This  will  focus  on  a  broader-scale  approach  as  op¬ 
posed  to  single  species  management,  although  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  wildlife  species  will  still  be  emphasized. 

SAGEBRUSH  SHRUBLANDS 

Big  sagebrush  habitat  types  are  the  dominant  vegetation 
communities  on  the  majority  of  public  lands  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  This  area  supports  a  significant  diversity  of  sage¬ 
brush  species  and  communities,  and  sagebrush-dependent 
wildlife  species.  At  mid  to  lower  elevations,  Wyoming  big 
sagebrush  is  the  dominant  habitat  type  that  provides  impor¬ 
tant  winter  habitat  for  mobile  wildlife  species  such  as  mule 
deer,  pronghorn  antelope,  and  sage  grouse,  and  localized 
yearlong  habitat  by  sagebrush-obligate  species  such  as 
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pygmy  rabbit.  Intermingled  occurrences  of  Basin  big  sage¬ 
brush.  mountain  big  sagebrush,  tall  three-tip  sagebrush,  and 
several  low  sages  add  to  the  diversity  of  vegetation  and  habi¬ 
tat  structure.  At  higher  elevations,  moist  mountain  big  sage¬ 
brush  communities  provide  elk  calving  and  sage  grouse 
brood-rearing  habitat  along  with  dispersed  spring,  summer 
and  fall  habitat  for  numerous  other  species,  often  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  forested  habitat.  Mixed  sagebrush  communi¬ 
ties  and  localized  dominance  by  other  sagebrush  species  on 
specific  sites  within  the  broader  sagebrush  types  often  sup¬ 
port  uniquely  dependent  wildlife  uses,  such  as  pygmy  rab¬ 
bits. 

Sagebrush  habitats  have  been  manipulated  throughout  the 
DFO,  primarily  to  increase  forage  production  for  livestock. 
Diverse  habitat  conditions  are  present  and  are  widely  inter¬ 
spersed  across  various  ownerships.  Aerial  spraying  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s  reduced  sagebrush  canopy  on  large 
areas  of  public  land.  Many  of  these  areas,  especially  in  Horse 
Prairie,  were  subsequently  reseeded  (an  estimated  12,315 
acres)  to  non-native  herbaceous  species  that  further  altered 
natural  communities.  Sagebrush  canopy  has  recovered  in 
many  of  these  locations,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  plant  species 
compositions  are  representative  of  historic  communities. 
Prescribed  fire  to  control  sagebrush  and  wildland  fire  that 
have  occurred  across  all  ownerships  since  the  mid-1970s 
has  had  similar  effects  in  reducing  canopies,  with  variable 
levels  of  subsequent  recovery.  Some  big  sagebrush  com¬ 
munities  have  been  converted  to  tall  three-tip  sagebrush 
where  extensive  burning  has  occurred.  In  comparison  to 
places  outside  the  planning  area  (eastern  Montana,  south¬ 
east  Idaho,  Nevada)  few  large,  extensive  stands  of  sage¬ 
brush  are  present  due  to  natural  variation  from  topography 
and  soils  particularly  where  public  land  ownership  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Roads,  rangeland  improvement  projects,  and  ongoing 
sagebrush  treatments  on  other  ownerships  further  fragments 
this  habitat.  While  satellite  imagery  shows  a  slight  increase 
in  sagebrush  since  the  late  1970s  sagebrush  communities 
that  have  not  been  treated  or  modified  are  uncommon  when 
considering  all  ownerships  in  the  planning  area  and  repre¬ 
sent  reference  sites  for  site  potential  where  they  do  occur. 
Due  to  the  regional  losses  of  sagebrush  communities,  and 
the  dependent  wildlife  uses,  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  existing  sagebrush  habitat  is  important. 

CONIFEROUS  FOREST  HABITAT 

Public  land  forested  habitats  in  the  planning  area  are  on  the 
lower  edge  of  extensive  timber  areas  extending  onto 
Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest  lands,  or  are  discon¬ 
tinuous  islands  of  habitat  found  on  isolated  mountain  ranges. 
This  forested  habitat  represents  security  habitat  for  big  game 
species  and  important  linkage  corridors  for  wildlife  move¬ 
ment  between  other  seasonal  habitats.  The  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  much  of  this  forested  habitat  with  adjoining  sage¬ 
brush  and  riparian  habitats  supports  a  broader  array  of  wild¬ 
life  species  than  would  occur  in  larger  continuous  blocks  of 
forest. 


Higher  elevation  lodgepole/spruce/subalpine  fir  forest  pro¬ 
vides  summer  habitat  for  mule  deer  and  elk,  and  yearlong 
habitat  for  moose  and  mountain  goat.  Most  wildlife  species 
utilizing  this  habitat  are  seasonally  migratory  or  have  adapted 
to  cope  with  significant  winter  snowfall  accumulations.  The 
most  extensive  areas  of  this  habitat  type  are  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountains  and  Blacktail  Ridge  where  public  lands  ex¬ 
tend  above  8,000  feet  in  elevation.  Forest  carnivores  such 
as  wolverine  and  lynx  are  highly  dependent  on  this  habitat 
(see  Special  Status  Species — Animals  section). 

Mid-elevation  forests  dominated  by  Douglas-fir  provide  a 
wider  array  of  habitat  that  is  generally  drier  and  more  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  year.  These  forested  areas  often  pro¬ 
vide  important  security  and  thermal  cover  adjacent  to  big 
game  winter  ranges.  The  dry  Douglas-fir  habitat  type  has 
expanded  in  recent  history,  enlarging  existing  stands,  and 
pioneering  into  adjacent  sagebrush  habitats.  The  lack  of  re¬ 
cent  fire  in  much  of  this  habitat  has  created  conditions  that 
support  wildlife  species  dependent  on  these  conditions. 
Enlargement  of  timber  stands  has  created  improved  “link¬ 
ages’  between  larger  forested  blocks  of  habitat.  The  “en¬ 
croachment”  along  the  perimeter  and  within  many  of  these 
Douglas-fir  stands  provides  a  dense,  multi-storied  security 
habitat  between  open  sagebrush  and  tall  conifer  forest  that 
may  be  more  available  now  than  historically.  This  allows 
wildlife  species  needing  denser  forest  habitat  to  also  ex¬ 
pand  their  distribution.  This  habitat  supports  wildlife  uses 
that  may  not  normally  occur  in  close  proximity,  such  as 
snowshoe  hare  adjacent  to  white-tailed  jackrabbit.  The  re¬ 
sulting  habitat  conversion  from  sagebrush  to  forest  has  re¬ 
duced  forage  availability  on  a  localized  basis  for  species 
that  prefer  sagebrush  habitats.  Isolated  Douglas-fir  stands 
surrounded  by  sagebrush  habitats  provide  important  habitat 
islands  that  increase  biological  diversity  in  a  specific  area, 
and  provide  security  for  migrating  wildlife  species.  On  a 
regional  scale,  these  “islands”  are  part  of  linkages  for  mo¬ 
bile  species  between  seasonal  habitats,  and  ecosystems 
(Yellowstone  and  central  Idaho). 

Low  elevation  forest/woodland  dominated  by  juniper  and 
limber  pine  is  more  widely  dispersed  and  often  represents 
expansion  into  sagebrush  and  riparian  habitats.  This  habitat 
is  most  available  in  the  Sweetwater  Hills  and  along  the  south¬ 
ern  fringe  of  the  Tobacco  Roots  Mountains.  Although  juni¬ 
per  can  ultimately  out  compete  sagebrush  and  grasses 
thereby  reducing  forage  availability,  it  also  provides  struc¬ 
tural  diversity  that  is  normally  lacking  in  shrubland  habi¬ 
tats. 

RIPARIAN/WETLAND  HABITAT  (BLM  CRITICAL 
ELEMENT) 

Stream  riparian  habitats  in  the  planning  area  are  generally 
dominated  by  willow  or  aspen  communities  along  foothills 
streams,  and  often  represent  stringers  of  habitat  extending 
below  forested  areas  into  sagebrush/grassland  habitat.  This 
habitat  occurs  between  higher  elevation  habitats  on  National 
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Forest  lands  and  lower  elevation  private  lands  in  the  major 
river  bottoms.  Habitats  occur  on  wetlands  and  streams 
throughout  the  area  at  elevations  from  approximately  4500 
feet  to  alpine  areas  over  9,000  feet.  Riparian  communities 
vary  significantly  from  small,  sedge  dominated  wetlands  to 
linear,  willow-dominated  stream  corridors  to  spruce  bogs 
and  alpine  wet  meadows.  Aspen  communities  are  scattered 
and  associated  with  streams  and  springs.  Riparian  vegeta¬ 
tion  communities  found  in  Montana  are  described  in  Hansen 
et  al.  (1995)  and  Cooper  et  al.  (1995,  1999).  Riparian  and 
wetland  communities  around  springs,  seeps  and  pothole 
ponds  in  sagebrush  habitats  represent  important  small  is¬ 
lands  of  habitat  diversity  as  well  as  crucial  water  sources. 
Riparian  habitats  receive  a  disproportionate  amount  of  wild¬ 
life  use  with  approximately  75  percent  of  all  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies  utilizing  riparian  habitat  for  at  least  some  portion  of 
their  annual  life  cycle  (EPA  1990). 

Currently  1 8  percent  of  riparian  habitats  are  in  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition  (see  Vegetation — Riparian  and  Wetlands 
section).  Wildlife  habitat  values  are  degraded  on  riparian 
areas  with  functional-at-risk  and  nonfunctional  conditions 
due  to  reduced  vertical  structure,  lack  of  residual  herbaceous 
cover  and  unstable  streambanks. 

Relatively  few  extensive  wetland  areas  or  large  river  flood- 
plain  habitats  occur  on  public  land.  The  most  extensive 
wetland  habitat  in  the  planning  area  is  located  in  the  lower 
Centennial  Valley,  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  and  the  Axolotl 
Lakes  area.  Wetlands  at  Axolotl  Lake  are  generally  in  proper 
functioning  condition  while  the  productivity  and  diversity 
of  wetlands  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Big  Sheep  Basin 
are  currently  below  potential.  Custodial  management  on  iso¬ 
lated  wetland  habitats  is  perpetuating  less  than  desirable 
conditions.  Lack  of  water  and  residual  vegetation  are  pri¬ 
mary  factors  inhibiting  productivity  for  Centennial  wetlands. 

HABITATS  OF  CONCERN 

Long-term  fire  suppression  has  influenced  habitat  structure 
and  composition,  particularly  in  forested  habitats.  However 
in  the  absence  of  fire,  other  natural  disturbances  such  as 
drought  and  insect  infestation/disease,  and  land  use  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  mining,  grazing,  logging,  prescribed  fire,  and 
herbicide  spraying  have  altered  plant  community  structure 
and  composition. 

Currently  rangeland  health  regulations  require  management 
to  achieve  proper  functioning  conditions,  as  a  minimum.  In 
general,  increasing  potential  would  result  from  managing 
vegetation  communities  and  habitats  for  a  desired  future 
condition  (DEC)  nearer  to  site  potential  (potential  natural 
community  -  PNC)  rather  than  simply  meeting  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition  (PEC)  criteria.  More  habitats  would  be  in 
late-seral  condition  supporting  species  with  narrower  toler¬ 
ances  to  disturbance  and  habitat  suitability.  Potential  for 
recovery  or  reintroduction  of  species  such  as  bighorn  sheep, 
beaver,  trumpeter  swan,  and  sage  grouse  would  increase. 


Habitats  of  concern  identified  in  the  Pioneer  Mountains  and 
Gravelly  Mountain  Landscape  analyses  are  low-stature  sage¬ 
brush  communities,  curlleaf  mountain  mahogany,  and  as¬ 
pen  stands.  Production  and  vigor  of  most  of  these  habitats 
field-office  wide  is  well  below  site  potential.  Low  stature 
sagebrush  communities  typically  are  heavily  grazed,  curlleaf 
mountain  mahogany  stands  have  sustained  chronic  heavy 
browsing,  and  most  aspen  stands  are  decadent  with  little  or 
no  reproduction  or  recruitment. 

Sagebrush  habitats  on  private  lands  in  many  areas  have  been 
converted  to  agricultural  lands,  or  are  being  managed  in  a 
fashion  that  may  not  provide  for  many  sagebrush-depen¬ 
dent  wildlife  needs.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  sagebrush  habitats  to  provide 
taller,  denser  stands  on  public  lands,  particularly  for  mule 
deer,  antelope,  and  sage  grouse  winter  use,  and  sage  grouse 
breeding  use.  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  and  Sagebrush  Creek 
are  two  examples  of  these  diverse  sagebrush  communities 
and  their  dependent  wildlife. 

One  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  breeding  ferruginous 
hawks  in  North  America  occurs  along  with  nine  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  nesting  raptors  in  two  key  raptor  management  areas, 
extending  between  Lima,  Lima  Reservoir,  and  the  lower 
Sweetwater  Hills.  Maintenance  of  existing  sagebrush  steppe 
and  mountain  mahogany  habitat  types  and  controlling  dis¬ 
turbance  of  nest  sites  is  important  to  sustain  this  use 
(Atkinson  1992;  Atkinson,  personal  communication  2002; 
Myers  1987a,  Olendorf  et  al.  1989). 

Bighorn  sheep  occur  in  four  primary  habitat  areas  in  the 
planning  area-Tendoy  Mountains,  Melrose/Maiden  Rock, 
Greenhorn  Mountains,  and  the  upper  Madison  Valley,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  includes  relatively  little  BLM  land.  The 
Tendoy  bighorns  were  reintroduced  in  the  mid-1980s  and 
the  Melrose/Maiden  Rock  herd  in  the  mid-1960s,  and  the 
Greenhorn  Mountains  herd  in  2003.  Both  the  Tendoy  and 
Melrose  herds  have  sustained  major  die-offs  and  have  not 
recovered  to  previous  population  levels.  Both  herds  sup¬ 
port  significant  public  values  through  both  hunting  and  wild¬ 
life  viewing.  Maintaining  suitable  habitat  conditions  for  big¬ 
horn  sheep,  and  controlling  disturbance  and  competing  uses, 
in  both  these  habitat  areas  is  important.  Although  the  Hid¬ 
den  Pasture  Bighorn  Habitat  Mangement  Plan  (HMP)  has 
been  partially  implemented  for  the  Tendoy  herd,  no  such 
planning  direction  is  in  place  for  the  Melrose/Maiden  Rock 
or  Greenhorn  herds. 

Wetland  habitat  in  the  lower  Centennial  Valley  between  Red 
Rock  Lakes  NWR  and  Lima  Dam  provides  important  breed¬ 
ing  habitat  for  trumpeter  swan,  various  waterfowl  and  nu¬ 
merous  wetland-dependent  species  including  two  listed  and 
10  BLM  sensitive  species.  Wetland  habitat  conditions  are 
less  than  desirable  due  to  water  level  fluctuations,  irriga¬ 
tion  diversion,  and  livestock  grazing  practices.  The  Red  Rock 
Waterfowl  HMP  provides  management  objectives  and 
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projects  for  waterfowl,  antelope,  sage  grouse,  nongame,  and 
TES  species  on  this  wetland  habitat  across  several  grazing 
and  unleased  allotments.  HMP  objectives  for  residual  cover 
and  utilization  are  not  being  met  because  they  are  not  part 
of  most  existing  grazing  allotment  plans,  where  they  exist. 

Blue  Lake  in  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area  southeast  of  Virginia 
City  supports  perhaps  the  only  population  of  axolotl  in 
Montana,  an  aquatic  form  of  tiger  salamander  that  matures 
without  shedding  gills.  Laboratory  tests  indicate  that  water 
temperatures  over  about  7 1 F  cause  axolotls  to  metamorphose 
into  normal  terrestrial  salamanders.  Axolotl  larvae  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  fish  predation.  Maintaining  the  cold, 
relatively  sterile  environment  in  Blue  Lake,  without  fish,  is 
essential  to  maintaining  this  biologically  unique  wildlife 
population  (Rauscher  2000). 

Several  habitat  management  plans  (HMPs)  have  been  in 
place  for  a  number  of  years  that  contain  habitat  objectives 
and  projects  that  address  various  habitat  and  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies  needs. 

1  BLACKTAIL  HMP  -  1976,  objectives  to  optimize  for¬ 
age  availability  for  wintering  and  calving  elk  on  lands 
adjoining  Blacktail  Game  Range  and  Robb-Ledford 
Game  Range,  maintain  security  cover,  protect  stream 
channels  and  aquatic  habitat,  and  control  human  dis¬ 
turbance. 

2  RED  ROCK  WATERFOWL  HMP  -  1983,  objectives 
and  projects  for  waterfowl,  antelope,  sage  grouse,  non¬ 
game  and  TES  species  habitat  in  the  Centennial  Valley 
between  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR  and  Lima  Dam. 

3  HIDDEN  PASTURE  BIGHORN  HMP  -  1980,  objec¬ 
tives  and  projects  to  support  the  reintroduction  and 
maintenance  of  bighorn  sheep  in  the  Dixon  Mountain/ 
Hidden  Pasture  core  area. 

4  SHEEP  CREEK  AQUATIC  HMP  -  1981,  objectives 
and  projects  for  riparian  and  aquatic  habitat  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  watershed. 

5  WALL  CREEK  ALLOTMENT  HMP  -  1983,  estab¬ 
lishes  an  allotment  grazing  plan  with  objectives  for  ri¬ 
parian  habitat,  streambank  trout  cover,  breeding  bird 
pair  density,  upland  condition  improvement. 

6  AXOLOTL  LAKES  HMP  -  1976,  management  plan 
for  protection  of  axolotls  in  Blue  Lake,  and  ecological 
values  in  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area.  Acquisition  of  private 
land  habitat  adjacent  to  this  area  in  2002  enhances  val¬ 
ues  and  management  opportunities. 

MANAGEMENT  CONCERNS 

Habitat  requirements  cannot  be  met  everywhere  for  all  spe¬ 
cies.  Management  focus  on  habitat  condition  and  composi¬ 
tion  will  have  a  more  widespread  effect  on  wildlife  species 
than  a  focus  on  individual  species.  Habitat  manipulation  will 
enhance  conditions  for  some  species  while  limiting  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  others.  Generally,  disturbances  may  promote  use 
by  species  that  are  more  mobile  or  those  that  are  more  adapt¬ 


able,  and  may  be  detrimental  to  those  with  more  rigid  habi¬ 
tat  requirements.  Habitat  may  be  only  seasonally  available 
due  to  elevation,  aspect,  and  proximity  to  disturbances.  Sea¬ 
sonal  habitat  size  and  availability  limits  big  game  popula¬ 
tion  size  and  distribution.  Wildlife  social  tolerances  limit 
intermingling  of  species  on  the  same  habitat  (deer,  elk,  an¬ 
telope)  and  how  much  human  disturbance  is  tolerated. 
Learned  or  traditional  behavior  limits  a  species’  ability  to 
shift  traditional  uses  to  new  areas  if  disturbances  make  tra¬ 
ditional  habitats  unavailable  (leks,  calving  areas,  winter 
ranges).  Some  species,  such  as  bighorn  sheep,  do  not  readily 
colonize  new  habitats.  Identifying  minimum  thresholds  for 
habitat  disturbance  is  most  important  for  small,  isolated 
populations,  and  sedentary  species  with  very  narrow  rigid 
habitat  requirements  (amphibian/reptiles,  small  mammals). 

WILDLIFE  SPECIES  OCCURRENCE 

The  diversity  of  wildlife  species  in  southwest  Montana  is 
exceptional,  and  with  new  rangeland  health  direction  to 
consider  biodiversity  and  viability  of  native  species,  lesser- 
known  nongame  species  may  receive  more  attention.  Nu¬ 
merous  high-priority  threatened,  endangered  or  sensitive 
species  are  present  ranging  from  grizzly  bear  and  bald  eagle 
to  pygmy  rabbits,  loggerhead  shrike  and  Townsend’s  big- 
eared  bat  (see  Special  Status  Species — Animal  section).  Pub¬ 
lic  land  acres  for  seasonal  wildlife  ranges  are  displayed  in 
Table  15. 

Big  Game 

BLM,  Forest  Service,  and  Montana  FWP  jointly  derived 
seasonal  distribution  and  population  estimates  for  big  game 
species  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  This  information 
was  used  in  the  1990s  to  develop  State  management  plans 
for  elk  and  mule  deer  with  habitat  and  population  objec¬ 
tives  by  herd  units.  These  herd  units  are  large,  landscape- 
level  areas  (Pioneer  Mountains,  Gravelly  Mountains,  Lima- 
Tendoy)  that  encompass  seasonal  habitats  and  movements 
for  discrete  populations.  However  at  that  scale,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  derive  specific  elk  or  mule  deer  numbers  for  a  smaller 
area  that  may  be  useful  for  site  specific  planning.  Seasonal 
habitats  are  mapped  in  GIS,  and  represent  an  outside  pe¬ 
rimeter  where  a  particular  seasonal  use  could  be  expected 
to  occur  by  a  particular  species,  but  are  not  intended  to  be 
precise  because  distribution  varies  annually  due  to  weather, 
forage  availability,  and  population  size  and  distribution. 
Areas  are  included  that  do  not  provide  for  a  particular  use 
due  to  topography,  different  vegetation,  or  disturbances  but 
are  too  small  to  map  at  the  broad  scale,  e.g.  north  slopes  on 
winter  ranges,  timber  patches  in  sagebrush.  Some  habitat 
areas  are  not  designated  due  to  lack  of  public  (BLM)  own¬ 
ership  (Big  Hole  valley,  Madison  valley).  All  seasonal  habi¬ 
tats  for  all  species  have  not  been  identified.  Summer  and 
fall  habitats  are  generally  not  identified  since  use  during 
those  seasons  is  widely  dispersed  across  many  different 
ownerships.  BLM  emphasis  has  been  to  identify  winter  habi¬ 
tats,  and  breeding  habitats  where  they  occur  on  BLM  lands. 
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Table  15 

Seasonal  Habitat  for  Game  Species 
in  the  Dillon  Field  Office 


Public  land  acreages*  include  habitats  that  normally  receive 
some  use  during  a  particular  season.  Acreages  are  not 
cumulative  since  seasonal  uses  often  overlap 


Species 

Yearlong 

Summer/Fall  Winter/Spring 

Antelope 

123,500 

375,000 

110,000 

Bighorn  Sheep 

33,000 

Elk 

35,000 

378,000 

305,000 

Moose 

260,000 

32,000 

Mountain  goat 

5,400 

Mule  Deer 

115,000 

365,000 

259,000 

Sage  grouse 

647,000** 

75,400 

Waterfowl 

9,000 

*  Mountain  Foothills  Grazing  EIS  (USDI-BLM  1980); 
Montana  FWP  2002  GIS;  BLM  2001  GIS 
**  Montana  FWP  “occupied  habitat” 


Elk,  Mule  Deer,  Antelope 

The  planning  area  provides  habitat  for  nearly  all  the  game 
species  recognized  in  Montana.  Elk,  mule  deer  and  ante¬ 
lope  are  widespread  and  fairly  common.  Elk  numbers  have 
expanded  until  recently  and  were  generally  above  Montana 
FWP  Elk  Plan  population  objectives  in  many  herd  units. 
Populations  have  been  reduced,  and  most  units  have  now 
stabilized  within  plan  objectives.  Mule  deer  populations  have 
declined  and  rebounded  at  least  twice  since  the  late  1970s. 
Current  populations  appear  to  be  increasing.  Antelope  num¬ 
bers  have  remained  generally  static  during  the  1980s  and 
1990s  although  current  numbers  are  somewhat  lower  than 
average  in  some  areas.  These  three  big  game  species  travel 
widely  throughout  the  area  between  seasonal  habitats,  with 
major  winter  habitat  occurring  on  public  and  private  lands. 
Montana  FWP  winter  game  ranges  at  Wall  Creek,  Robb 
Ledford  and  the  East  Fork  of  Blacktail  Creek  sustain  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  wintering  elk,  mule  deer  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  antelope.  General  migration  corridors  for  these  spe¬ 
cies  are  fairly  well  identified.  Extensive  interchange  between 
elk  and  mule  deer  populations  in  Montana  and  Idaho  oc¬ 
curs  across  the  Continental  Divide,  with  animals  using  winter 
habitat  in  Montana  and  summer  habitat  in  Idaho,  and  the 
reverse. 

Habitat  condition  is  generally  not  a  limiting  factor  for  mule 
deer  or  elk  populations.  Forage  availability  is  sufficient  on 
most  elk  winter  habitats  although  as  numbers  continue  to 
increase,  competition  with  livestock  on  the  same  areas  will 
become  more  pronounced.  Utilization  studies  on  major  win¬ 
ter  habitats  in  Dyce  Creek,  E.F.  Blacktail  Creek,  Price  Creek, 
Ramshorn  Creek,  E.F.  Blacktail  Creek,  Barton  Gulch  and 


Camp  Creek  show  relatively  little  competition  for  forage 
between  elk  and  cattle.  Big  sagebrush  canopy  and  condi¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  provide  forage  and  cover  on  mule  deer 
and  antelope  winter  habitats  area-wide,  although  localized 
areas  (Sweetwater  Basin,  Centennial  Valley)  are  not  meet¬ 
ing  the  seasonal  needs  of  these  species  as  a  result  of  past 
sagebrush  burning  on  all  ownerships,  competing  livestock 
use,  or  habitat  fragmentation.  Mule  deer  have  been  displaced 
from  some  sagebrush  winter  range  where  elk  have  taken 
advantage  of  increased  herbaceous  forage  availability  re¬ 
sulting  from  prescribed  fire.  Big  game  security  in  forested 
areas  is  considered  in  all  forestry  projects.  Relatively  small 
timber  stands  that  are  surrounded  by  or  adjacent  to  open 
habitats  with  high  open  road  densities  inherently  cannot  meet 
most  recognized  big  game  security  cover  standards.  How¬ 
ever,  the  availability  of  dense  cover  in  many  Douglas-fir 
habitats  (encroachment)  is  currently  sufficient  to  provide 
some  degree  of  effective  hiding  cover  during  hunting  sea¬ 
sons. 

Pronghorn  antelope  distribution  has  changed  relatively  little 
since  the  early  1980s,  but  numbers  have  fluctuated  substan¬ 
tially.  Habitat  suitability  is  adequate  to  provide  seasonal 
antelope  needs  in  most  areas,  although  localized  areas  with 
reduced  sagebrush  canopy  and  composition  limit  antelope 
use,  particularly  for  winter  habitat  (Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin, 
Sweetwater  Basin).  Barrier  fences  that  inhibit  or  prevent 
free  movement  to  all  big  game  but  particularly  antelope  are 
a  concern  area-wide.  Fence  modification  has  occurred  in 
some  areas  but  has  not  addressed  all  known  barrier  fences. 

White-Tailed  Deer 

White-tailed  deer  have  increased  in  the  planning  area  since 
the  late  1970s  partially  as  a  result  of  changes  in  agricultural 
practices  in  the  major  river  valleys,  and  population  expan¬ 
sion.  Significant  numbers  occur  throughout  the  Ruby  River 
watershed,  below  Divide  in  the  Big  Hole  River  corridor, 
along  the  Beaverhead  River  below  Clark  Canyon  dam,  and 
all  along  the  Jefferson  River.  White-tails  have  expanded  into 
nearly  all  surrounding  habitat  from  these  areas  in  varying 
numbers,  with  occurrences  documented  in  the  upper  Cen¬ 
tennial  Valley  on  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR,  in  Lima  Peaks, 
and  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  upper  Horse  Prairie  and  Black- 
tail  Creek.  This  expansion  has  intruded  into  seasonal  and 
yearlong  mule  deer  habitat,  particularly  lower  elevation 
winter  and  spring  habitats,  and  represents  direct  competi¬ 
tion  for  food  and  space  with  mule  deer,  and  in  some  areas 
displacing  mule  deer  from  previously  preferred  habitat.  The 
majority  of  this  overlap  occurs  on  private  lands  and  has  not 
been  well  quantified  on  public  lands. 

Moose 

Moose  have  also  increased  in  numbers  and  distribution  since 
the  late  1970s.  Moose  currently  occur  at  least  seasonally 
and  in  small  numbers  in  all  major  river  valleys  and  drain¬ 
ages  throughout  the  planning  area  wherever  dense  riparian 
vegetation  is  present.  Greatest  concentrations  occur  in  the 
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Big  Hole  Valley  and  Centennial  Valley.  Most  moose  habitat 
is  associated  with  riparian  corridors  that  extend  from  the 
major  drainages  upward  in  elevation  into  conifer  forests.  In 
some  localized  areas  browsing  by  moose  in  riparian  areas  is 
limiting  willow  and  aspen  recovery.  At  higher  elevation  in 
moist  forest  types,  moose  use  expands  out  of  riparian  areas 
and  can  occur  yearlong  and  area-wide.  Mountain  mahogany 
is  supporting  substantial  winter  moose  use  where  that  habi¬ 
tat  type  is  available  adjacent  to  forested  cover.  Localized 
heavy  browsing  is  occurring  in  some  riparian  areas  at  cur¬ 
rent  moose  population  levels.  Overall  distribution  and  spe¬ 
cific  seasonal  uses,  when  identified  (mostly  winter),  are 
mapped  in  GIS  and  described  in  Table  15.  Population  esti¬ 
mates  are  not  available  in  all  areas. 

Bighorn  Sheep  and  Mountain  Goat 

Bighorn  sheep  occur  on  historic  habitat  in  three  areas  in  the 
DFO  -  Melrose/Maiden  Rock,  Tendoy  Mountains,  and  in 
the  Madison  Range  east  of  the  Madison  River  (Table  15). 
Bighorns  in  the  Madison  are  widespread  and  occur  on  only 
a  few  small  tracts  of  public  land  adjacent  to  Forest  Service 
lands.  All  of  these  populations  have  been  reestablished  af¬ 
ter  being  extirpated  in  the  1 930s,  and  all  suffered  die-offs  in 
the  1990s.  Periodic  supplemental  reintroductions  have  sus¬ 
tained  all  three  populations.  When  numbers  were  high,  big¬ 
horn  sheep  from  the  Melrose/Maiden  Rock  population  were 
transplanted  into  other  historic  habitat  outside  the  DFO.  FWP 
and  BLM-Dillon  released  bighorns  into  the  Greenhorn 
Mountains  in  2003.  Bighorn  sheep  are  a  high  priority  spe¬ 
cies  that  receive  significant  local,  state  and  national  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest.  Substantial  historic  bighorn  sheep  habitat 
is  present  in  the  planning  area  but  some  is  unavailable  due 
to  conflicting  domestic  sheep  grazing.  National  BLM  big¬ 
horn  sheep  guidelines  provide  direction  for  managing  popu¬ 
lations  and  habitat  (USDI-BLM  1998).  GIS  coverages  map 
the  extent  of  bighorn  sheep  habitat  when  populations  were 
high  and  do  not  reflect  current  distribution.  Current  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  are  unknown. 

Most  mountain  goat  habitat  in  this  area  occurs  on  Forest 
Service  lands  but  goats  do  occur  in  Bear  Trap  Canyon  on 
the  Madison  River,  around  Jeff  Davis  Peak  in  Horse  Prairie 
and  in  the  E.F.  Blacktail  Creek.  Isolated  use  occurs  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  southwest  Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  western 
Highland  Mountains,  Tendoy  Mountains  and  Lima  Peaks. 
Mountain  goat  habitat  is  seldom  affected  by  BLM  public 
land  management  activities  and  has  not  been  an  issue,  al¬ 
though  motorized  recreation  (4-wheelers)  is  encroaching  into 
mountain  goat  habitat  in  some  areas. 

Upland  Game  Birds 

Mapping  of  game  bird  distribution  identifies  habitat  that 
may  be  occupied  by  game  birds  some  time  during  the  year, 
or  in  the  case  of  gray  partridge,  is  based  on  limited  observa¬ 
tions.  Identification  of  specific  seasonal  habitats  is  incom¬ 
plete,  and  for  blue  grouse  is  based  primarily  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  suitable  habitat  rather  than  a  presence  of  bird  popu¬ 


lations.  Radio  telemetry  work  on  sage  grouse  in  1999-2002 
has  provided  information  about  specific  seasonal  habitat 
areas  in  Horse  Prairie,  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  and 
Sweetwater  Basin. 

Sage  Grouse 

Sage  grouse  populations  and  sagebrush  habitat  are  issues 
for  public  land  management  due  to  significant  habitat  losses 
range-wide  from  wildfire  and  prescribed  fire,  habitat  con¬ 
version  for  agricultural  needs,  livestock  grazing,  energy/ 
mineral  exploration  and  development,  and  expanding  hu¬ 
man  populations.  Pending  petitions  for  listing  the  sage 
grouse  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  emphasize  the 
need  for  region-wide  assessments  addressing  habitat  condi¬ 
tions  and  population  stability.  Potential  vegetation  manipu¬ 
lation,  particularly  through  fuels  and  fire  management,  also 
emphasizes  the  need  to  better  understand  sage  grouse  ecol¬ 
ogy.  Conservation  planning  is  underway  in  Montana  to  po¬ 
tentially  minimize  the  impacts  of  a  potential  listing  and  ini¬ 
tiate  actions  to  sustain  viable  populations  of  sage  grouse. 
Local  conservation  planning  specifically  for  southwest 
Montana  has  not  been  implemented. 

Long-term  sage  grouse  population  declines  in  southwest 
Montana  have  been  documented  for  some  time,  but  habitat 
quality  and  composition  have  not  been  adequately  investi¬ 
gated.  Crowley  and  Connelly  (1996)  documented  declining 
numbers  of  male  sage  grouse  on  nearly  all  leks  in  south¬ 
west  Montana  since  the  early  1970s,  although  some  num¬ 
bers  have  stabilized  or  increased  slightly  since  then.  Sub¬ 
stantial  sage  grouse  research  information  has  been  collected 
in  southeast  Idaho  that  is  pertinent  to  southwest  Montana, 
including  some  evidence  that  migratory  sage  grouse  are 
moving  between  southwestern  Montana  and  southeastern 
Idaho  (Connelly  et.  al  1988;  Connelly  et  al.  1991;  J.W. 
Connelly,  personal  communication,  2001)  In  1999.  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  initiated  a  cooperative  study  of  sage 
grouse  movements,  distribution,  and  habitat  inventory  that 
could  serve  as  the  basis  for  expanded  research  and  habitat 
conservation.  Four  years  of  study  located  key  habitats  in 
Horse  Prairie,  Big  Sheep  Basin  and  the  Tendoy  Mountains, 
and  in  Sweetwater  Basin.  Sage  grouse  using  given  lek  com¬ 
plexes  appear  to  act  as  discrete  population  units,  at  least 
during  the  breeding  season,  with  little  interchange  between 
groups.  However,  seasonal  movements  -  distance  and  dura¬ 
tion  -  vary  significantly  between  groups  of  sage  grouse. 
Large  areas  of  sagebrush  appear  to  provide  suitable  habitat 
for  sage  grouse  but  are  unoccupied.  The  area  centering  on 
Reservoir  Creek/Badger  Gulch  southwest  of  Bannack  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  relatively  intact  core  habitat  supporting  the 
largest  concentration  of  sage  grouse  leks  and  winter  habitat 
on  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  (Roscoe  2002).  This 
area  is  supporting  several  hundred  sage  grouse  yearlong. 

Lek  monitoring  has  occurred  sporadically  in  planning  area 
since  the  mid-1970s  and  is  used  as  an  index  to  population 
size  and  trend.  Montana  FWP  maintains  a  database  docu- 
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meriting  lek  occupancy  and  male  attendance.  Currently,  40 
leks  are  identified  in  the  planning  area,  with  35  active  in 
2002,  with  at  least  22  of  these  occurring  on  public  land. 
Important  seasonal  habitats  are  centered  on  breeding  and 
winter  complexes  (Table  15).  Brood  rearing  habitats  have 
not  been  adequately  determined,  but  are  locally  confined. 

Blue  Grouse.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Grey  Partridge.  Columbian 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Turkey 

Blue  grouse  are  typically  found  in  Douglas-fir  habitat  year¬ 
long,  focusing  on  aspen/willow  riparian  habitats  during 
breeding  and  brood  rearing.  Ruffed  grouse  occur  locally  in 
major  riparian  habitats  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley  and  the  south 
Centennial  Valley.  Grey  partridge  have  expanded  their  range 
in  the  planning  area  since  the  early  1970s  and  are  generally 
found  in  low  to  moderate  numbers  in  mixed  sagebrush-grass¬ 
lands  at  low-  to  mid-elevations.  Small  groups  of  Columbian 
sharp-tailed  grouse  have  moved  into  the  Centennial  Valley 
and  upper  Madison  River  Valley  from  southeast  Idaho  since 
the  mid-1990s.  Turkeys  were  released  in  Timber  Canyon 
on  the  southwest  flank  of  McCartney  Mountain  in  the  mid- 
1960s  but  did  not  establish  a  stable  population.  Turkeys  are 
currently  found  along  the  Big  Hole  River  downstream  from 
Glen,  and  north  of  Dillon  along  the  Beaverhead  River.  These 
birds  are  most  likely  feral  and  are  not  a  result  of  the  early 
release.  Turkeys  were  released  on  private  lands  along  the 
Jefferson  River  east  of  Whitehall  in  the  late  1990s.  These 
birds  could  eventually  occupy  public  land  habitat  around 
the  north  end  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains.  All  of  these 
species  use  at  least  a  small  amount  of  public  land,  but  spe¬ 
cific  seasonal  habitats  and  population  numbers  have  not  been 
determined. 

Furbecirers 

The  occurrence  of  large  carnivores  has  not  been  quantified 
for  the  DFO.  Black  bear  occur  area-wide  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  most  closely  follows  the  occurrence  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  elk  habitat.  Mountain  lion  numbers  have  increased  in 
recent  years  but  increased  hunting  quotas  and  hunter  inter¬ 
est  have  apparently  controlled  this  increase.  Bobcats  are 
relatively  rare.  Pine  marten  utilize  suitable  lodgepole  habi¬ 
tat  at  dispersed  locations.  Coyote  and  red  fox  are  found  area¬ 
wide  and  numbers  are  relatively  high,  particularly  since  fur 
prices  are  low  and  private  trapping  and  hunting  has  essen¬ 
tially  ended.  Coyote  predation  on  young  big  game  animals, 
and  upland  game  birds,  has  become  an  issue.  Control  ef¬ 
forts  by  Wildlife  Services,  USDA-APHIS  using  aerial  gun¬ 
ning,  trapping  and  M-44s  are  primarily  targeting  coyotes 
and  are  mostly  confined  to  domestic  sheep  allotments  and 
adjoining  areas.  Muskrat  and  mink  are  present  in  small  num¬ 
bers  in  riparian/wetland  areas  where  sufficient  residual  veg¬ 
etation  is  present  to  provide  forage,  cover  and  sustain  a  prey 
base.  River  otter  are  present  in  small  numbers  on  public 
land,  mostly  on  the  lower  Madison  River  and  Big  Hole  River. 

Extensive  willow  and  aspen  habitats  that  historically  sup¬ 
ported  beavers  have  been  reduced,  and  many  watersheds 


are  no  longer  sustaining  stable  beaver  activity.  While  there 
are  existing  populations  of  beaver,  local  biologists  have 
observed  that  stable  colonies  have  declined  substantially 
since  the  1970s  and  long-term  recolonization  is  not  occur¬ 
ring. 

Waterfowl 

Twenty-two  species  of  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  mergan¬ 
sers  have  been  documented  on  public  lands  in  the  DFO. 
Breeding  habitat  is  available  on  or  adjacent  to  Lima  Reser¬ 
voir,  Ruby  Reservoir  and  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir,  along 
all  major  rivers,  scattered  wetlands  in  the  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley,  and  on  widely  scattered  wetlands,  streams,  and  beaver 
ponds  area-wide.  Major  migratory  corridors  and  winter  con¬ 
centrations  occur  along  the  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Riv¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  largest  molting  populations  of  Canada  geese 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  annually  occupies  Lima 
Reservoir  in  the  Centennial  Valley  during  summer  months. 
The  Centennial  Valley  provides  some  of  the  few  public  land 
wetlands  in  the  United  States  that  support  trumpeter  swans. 
In  association  with  habitat  on  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR,  these 
wetlands  support  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  breeding  trum¬ 
peter  swans  in  the  tri-state  population  in  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  Cooperative  waterfowl/wetland  enhancement 
projects  are  being  implemented  in  the  planning  area  through 
the  Intermountain  Joint  Venture  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc. 
partnerships. 

Protected  Non-game  Species 
Migratory  Birds 

There  are  at  least  175  species  of  migratory  birds  that  occur 
on  the  planning  area  during  part  of  the  year.  These  birds  are 
as  diverse  as  the  Calliope  hummingbird,  brown  creeper. 
Brewer’s  sparrow,  red-tailed  hawk,  mallard  and  sandhill 
crane.  Most  of  these  birds  are  summer  residents  that  use 
habitats  ranging  from  lower  elevation  wetlands  to  high  el¬ 
evation  forests  for  breeding  and  raising  young.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  such  as  American  robin  and  mallard  are  migratory  but 
small  populations  may  be  present  yearlong  depending  on 
seasonal  conditions.  Winter  residents  such  as  rough-legged 
hawk,  snow  buntings  and  rosy-crowned  gray  finches  arrive 
from  arctic  breeding  grounds,  or  high  elevation,  alpine  ar¬ 
eas  to  utilize  winter  habitats  in  lower  elevation  foothills  and 
major  river  valleys,  seasonally  replacing  summer  residents. 
Major  migration  corridors  follow  the  Beaverhead  and  Madi¬ 
son  River  valleys,  passing  literally  millions  of  waterfowl, 
shorebirds,  raptors  and  songbirds  in  spring  and  fall  (Harmata 
etal.  1997). 

The  1988  amendment  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  mandates  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
“identify  species,  sub  species,  and  populations  of  all  migra¬ 
tory  nongame  birds  that,  without  additional  conservation 
actions,  are  likely  to  become  candidates  for  listing  under 
the  Endangered  Act  of  1973.”  Birds  of  Conservation  Con¬ 
cern  2002  (USDI-FWS  2002)  is  the  most  recent  effort  to 
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carry  out  that  mandate  and  identifies  those  species  in  great¬ 
est  need  of  conservation  action  in  specific  geographic  bird 
conservation  regions  (BCR).  The  list  of  species  for  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  BCR  10,  which  includes  the 
Dillon  Field  Office,  is  found  in  Appendix  D.  This  mandate 
was  emphasized  with  the  issuance  of  EO  13186  directing 
federal  land  management  agencies  to  develop  cooperative 
plans  to  protect  and  manage  habitat  for  all  migratory  birds. 
Expansion  of  funding  opportunities  under  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  and  other  partnership  op¬ 
portunities  through  the  North  American  Bird  Conservation 
Initiative  will  support  increased  management  consideration 
for  these  species. 

Raptors.  Eagles.  Hawks  and  Owls 

Overall,  21  species  of  raptors  (five  broad-winged  hawks, 
two  eagles,  four  falcons,  three  accipiters,  seven  owls)  occur 
at  least  seasonally  on  public  lands  in  DFO.  One  of  the  high¬ 
est  concentrations  of  breeding  ferruginous  hawks  in  North 
America  occurs  along  with  nine  other  species  of  nesting 
raptors  in  two  key  raptor  management  areas  in  the  DFO. 
Monitoring  of  ferruginous  hawk  and  golden  eagle  breeding 
territories  since  the  mid-1980s  indicates  declines  in  occu¬ 
pancy  and  production  have  occurred  while  no  changes  in 
habitat  are  apparent.  These  changes  may  be  related  to 
drought,  declines  in  prey  availability,  and  off-site  popula¬ 
tion  impacts  (losses  on  winter  habitats). 

Other  Non-Game  Species 

Information  on  small  mammals,  bats,  reptiles  and  amphib¬ 
ians  is  lacking.  Databases  maintained  by  the  Montana  Natu¬ 
ral  Heritage  Program  document  general  occurrences  and 
potential  for  many  of  these  groups  of  wildlife  but  site  spe¬ 
cific  inventories  have  not  been  conducted  for  most  of  the 
Dillon  Field  Office.  However  as  inventories  are  conducted, 
new  occurrences  and  range  extensions  are  being  discovered 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  work. 
Localized  bat  inventories  are  being  conducted  as  part  of 
abandoned  mine  land  rehabilitation  projects.  A  faunal  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  Centennial  Valley  sandhills  in  1999  docu¬ 
mented  new  occurrences  of  Preble’s  shrew  and  Great  Basin 
pocket  mouse  (Hendricks  and  Roedel  2001). 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Amphibians  have  been  recognized  as  important  indicators 
of  ecosystem  health  as  many  are  declining  in  the  western 
US  and  worldwide  due  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences.  North¬ 
ern  leopard  frog  has  disappeared  over  much  of  its  range  in 
western  Montana,  including  the  DFO,  and  is  declining  in  at 
least  some  areas  in  eastern  Montana.  Recent  boreal  toad 
declines  are  a  concern  in  some  areas,  and  distribution  of 
this  toad,  and  many  other  species,  in  the  planning  area  is 
largely  unknown  (Roedel  and  Hendricks  1998).  Livestock 
grazing  may  be  the  greatest  impact  to  amphibians  and  rep¬ 
tiles  areas  where  riparian  and  wetland  conditions  are  de¬ 
graded  (Maxell  2000). 


Blue  Lake  in  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area  southeast  of  Virginia 
City  supports  perhaps  the  only  population  of  axolotl  in 
Montana,  an  aquatic  form  of  tiger  salamander  that  matures 
without  shedding  gills.  Laboratory  tests  indicate  that  water 
temperatures  over  about  71°F  cause  axolotls  to  metamor¬ 
phose  into  normal  terrestrial  salamanders.  Axolotl  larvae 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  fish  predation.  Maintaining  the 
cold,  relatively  sterile  environment  in  Blue  Lake,  without 
fish,  is  essential  to  maintaining  this  biologically  unique  wild¬ 
life  population  (Rauscher  2000). 

The  MNHP  documents  446  records  for  seven  species  of 
amphibians  and  262  records  for  seven  reptile  species  in  the 
Dillon  and  Butte  Field  Offices  up  to  1998.  Inventory  by 
MNHP  between  1994  and  1998  revisited  locations  for  his¬ 
toric  records  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  and  other  high- 
probability  habitats  to  determine  presence  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  (Roedel  and  Hendricks  1998).  Species  occurrences  are 
listed  in  Table  16.  This  inventory  did  not  establish  area¬ 
wide  distributions,  occurrence  or  population  sizes.  The  short¬ 
horned  lizard  was  the  only  species  with  a  historical  record 
from  the  portions  of  the  planning  area  (Beaverhead  County) 
that  was  not  relocated  between  1 994  and  1 998.  A  broad  scale 
inventory  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  in  specific  watersheds 
was  conducted  in  2002,  and  provides  the  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  determination  of  species  occurrences  and 
distribution  in  specific  watersheds. 

Insects 

Insect  occurrences  and  distribution  are  not  considered  in 
land  management  activities.  An  inventory  of  fauna  in  the 
Centennial  Valley  sandhills  documented  the  presence  of  four 
species  of  tiger  beetles  and  14  species  of  butterflies.  All  ti¬ 
ger  beetles  are  typical  on  early  serai,  unstable  sites,  and  their 
site-specific  distribution  displays  some  unique  inter-specific 
habitat  competition.  The  common  presence  of  Cicindela 
formosa  is  noteworthy  since  this  location  is  well  beyond 
the  range  limit  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  not  been 
described  in  Idaho  (Hendricks  and  Roedel  2001).  This  in¬ 
ventory  emphasizes  the  likelihood  of  potential  area-wide 
species  occurrences  and  habitat  inter-relationships  that  have 
not  been  described  through  lack  of  inventory. 

WILDLIFE  REINTRODUCTIONS 

Various  wildlife  introductions  have  been  made  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  since  the  early  1 960s.  Most  have  been  implemented 
by  Montana  FWP  and  involved  game  species,  both  native 
and  non-native.  Bighorn  sheep  have  been  reintroduced  in 
the  Highland  (Melrose/Maiden  Rock),  Tendoy  Mountains, 
the  Madison  Range,  and  the  Greenhorn  Mountains.  Suit¬ 
able,  historic  habitat  is  available  in  many  other  areas  that 
could  support  future  reintroductions. 

Non-native  game  birds  occur  locally  in  the  DFO,  mostly  on 
private  lands,  through  Montana  FWP  and  private  releases. 
Montana  FWP  and  BLM  released  turkeys  on  McCartney 
Mountain  in  the  1960s  but  theses  birds  did  not  become  es- 
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Table  16 

Amphibian  and  Reptile  Occurrence  in  the  Planning  Area 

#MNHP 

#  records 

1994- 

#  sites 
1996- 

Species 

records* 

1998 

1998 

Preferred  Habitat 

Long-toed  salamander  ( Anibystoma  macrodactylum )  3 1 

20 

0 

Wetlands  in  low  elevation 
sagebrush  to  alpine 

Tiger  salamander  ( Anibystoma  tigrinum ) 

21 

3 

2 

Ponds,  lakes,  springs,  rodent 
burrows  during  daytime 

Tailed  frog  (Ascaphus  truei ) 

46 

28 

0 

Small,  swift ,  cold  mountain 
streams 

Western  (Boreal)  toad  ( Bufo  boreas ) 

65 

37 

7 

Terrestrial  with  wide  range  of 
elevation,  breed  in  shallow 
water  with  mud  bottom 

Western  chorus  frog  ( Pseudacris  triseriata) 

40 

37 

5 

Terrestrial  except  during 
breeding,  grasslands  and  open 
forest 

Northern  leopard  frog  {Rana  pipiens ) 

21 

7 

0 

Dense  vegetation  in  non- 
forested  habitat 

Columbia  spotted  frog  ( Rana  luteiventris ) 

222 

152 

32 

Water  bodies  within  openings 
in  forest  habitat 

Painted  turtle  ( Chrysemys  picta) 

14 

10 

1 

Lower  elevation  ponds,  lakes, 
slow  moving  streams 

Rubber  boa  ( Charino  bottae ) 

32 

5 

Around  logs  and  rocks  in 
moist  or  dry  forest  types 

Racer  ( Coluber  constrictor) 

13 

3 

Open  habitat  in  shortgrass, 
shrublands  or  forest 

Gopher  (Bull)  snake  ( Pituophis  catenifer) 

22 

11 

Dry  arid  areas  in  grassland, 
shrubland  or  open  pine  forest 

Western  rattlesnake  ( Crotalus  viridis ) 

39 

17 

2 

Open,  arid  areas,  rock 
outcrops 

Common  garter  snake  ( Thamnophis  sirtalis) 

21 

8 

Forest  habitats,  low  elevation 
wetlands 

Western  garter  snake  ( Thamnophis  ele gaits) 

121 

75 

17 

Most  habitats  but  most 

common  around  wetlands 

*combined  records  for  Dillon  and  Butte  Field  Offices 

tablished.  A  recent  release  along  the  Jefferson  River  near 
Whitehall  in  the  late  1990s  established  turkeys  on  private 
lands.  A  small  amount  of  su  public  land  habitat  is  available 
in  that  area.  Chukar  and  ring-necked  pheasant  have  been 
released  in  small  numbers  on  private  lands  primarily  in  major 
river  bottoms  with  relatively  short-term  success,  and  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  public  lands. 


Proposed  reintroductions  are  coordinated  and/or  imple¬ 
mented  by  Montana  FWP  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Only 
native  species  can  be  reintroduced  in  BLM  wilderness  ar¬ 
eas  and  WSAs.  Non-native  species  can  be  released  on  other 
public  lands  through  an  approved  habitat  management  plan. 
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GEOLOGIC  RESOURCES 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (P.L.  59-209;  34  Stat.  225;  16 
U.S.C.  432,433) 

•  Federal  Cave  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1988  (PL. 
100-691) 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL.  91- 
190;  83  Stat.  852;  42  U.S.C.  4321)  the  act  is  imple¬ 
mented  by  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality,  40  CFR  1500-1508. 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976  (P.L. 
94-579;  90  Stat.  2743;  43  U.S.C.  1701;  “FLPMA”) 

Affected  Environment 

Much  of  the  following  information  was  adapted  from  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest  FEIS 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing  (USDA-FS  1995). 

GEOLOGIC  FEATURES  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 

The  planning  area  contains  an  extremely  diverse  and  wide 
range  of  geology  and  geologic  features.  This  area  is  very 
popular  among  students  of  geology,  research  geologists, 
mineral  collectors,  hobbyists  and  others  seeking  a  variety 
of  unique  geologic  formations  within  a  close  proximity. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  geologic  features 
or  areas  in  the  planning  area  include  Block  Mountain  and 
the  surrounding  area,  the  Hogback,  the  Big  Hole  River  val¬ 
ley,  the  Madison  River  Valley  and  any  one  of  the  many 
mountain  ranges.  Many  of  these  features  draw  professors, 
students  and  research  scientists  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  world  to  study  these  formations.  There  are  a 
number  of  colleges  that  make  visiting  these  unique  forma¬ 
tions  part  of  their  regular  field  camp  exercise. 

The  planning  area  contains  numerous  abandoned  mines  that 
provide  opportunity  to  study  and  collect  minerals  from  the 
associated  waste  dumps.  There  are  also  numerous  areas  that 
provide  opportunities  to  collect  a  wide  variety  of  different 
surface  rocks  and  minerals.  Many  of  these  rocks  and  miner¬ 
als  are  sought  after  as  collector  items,  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  for  manufacturing  of  jewelry  and  lapidary  applica¬ 
tions.  People  who  use  this  resource  range  from  commercial 
collectors  to  occasional  weekend  rock  hunters.  The  plan¬ 
ning  area  also  contains  some  limited  cave  resources,  though 
none  are  considered  spectacular  in  comparison  with  caves 
and  caverns  located  outside  of  Montana.  Campbell  (1978) 
reports  eight  cave  locations  in  Beaverhead  County. 

GEOLOGIC  HISTORY 

The  oldest  known  rocks  in  southwest  Montana,  the  Archean 
basement  rocks,  were  laid  down  as  sediments  and  volcanic 
flows  more  than  three  billion  years  ago.  These  rocks  were 


subjected  to  repeated  episodes  of  metamorphism  (intense 
heat  and  pressure)  over  the  next  one  and  a  half  billion  years. 
Much  of  the  area  subsided  during  a  period  extending  from 
1,500  to  approximately  850  million  years  ago,  causing  a 
thick  accumulation  of  sediments  that  over  time  solidified 
into  the  rocks  of  what  is  known  as  the  Belt  Series.  The  Belt 
Series  includes  quartzites,  argillites,  and  limey-to-dolomitic 
argillites,  which  are  metamorphosed  sandstones  and  shales. 
The  combined  thickness  of  these  formations  exceeds  50,000 
feet  in  some  places. 

For  the  next  750  million  years,  an  ancient  sea  repeatedly 
advanced  and  retreated  over  much  of  Montana.  Some  areas 
were  almost  continually  submerged;  accumulating  thick  lay¬ 
ers  of  sediment,  while  others  periodically  rose  above  sea 
level  and  were  subjected  to  erosion.  In  some  places,  these 
marine  sediments  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  overlying  the  older  Belt  Series  rocks. 

Approximately  100  million  years  ago  the  ancestral  Rocky 
Mountains  began  to  rise,  causing  the  inland  sea  to  retreat 
eastward.  The  mountain  building  process  included  folding 
and  uplifting  of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks,  creating  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  pressure  deep  within  the  earth’s  crust.  Mol¬ 
ten  masses  of  rock,  known  as  magma  began  to  form  and 
rise  through  the  overlying  layers.  Where  fissures  opened  to 
the  surface,  volcanoes  formed.  In  some  areas,  the  rising 
magma  may  not  have  reached  the  surface,  only  causing  the 
crust  to  bulge  over  the  molten  rock  that  eventually  cooled 
to  form  huge  granitic  batholiths. 

Magmatic  activity,  including  intrusion  of  granites  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  has  continued  into  recent  times,  evidenced 
by  the  fresh  volcanic  flows  and  active  thermal  features  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  most  intense  period  of  vol- 
canism  occurred  from  70  to  50  million  years  ago.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  this  volcanism  is  an  enormous  swarm  of  dikes 
that  trends  northeast  from  central  Idaho  into  west-central 
Montana.  Deep  accumulations  of  volcanic  ash  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Montana  are  also  a  result  of  this  volcanic  activity. 

From  60  to  40  million  years  ago,  Montana’s  climate  was 
warm  and  moist.  This  was  followed  by  a  20  million-year 
period  of  a  cool,  dry  climate.  Another  period  of  a  tropical 
climate  followed,  accompanied  by  dense  jungle-like  veg¬ 
etation  and  formation  of  deep,  lateritic  soils. 

The  last  dry  spell  began  approximately  15  million  years  ago. 
The  evidence  suggests  Montana’s  climate  was  very  much 
like  Death  Valley  and  remained  so  until  the  first  ice  age 
began  2.5  million  years  ago.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
glaciation  during  the  ice  ages  in  southwestern  Montana.  The 
last  ice  age  ended  about  12,000  years  ago,  very  recent  in 
geologic  time. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  southwest  Montana  are  bounded 
by  active  faults  that  continue  to  generate  earthquakes.  There 
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is  a  region  of  high  seismic  activity  stretching  from  Helena 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  beyond,  indicating  continued  moun¬ 
tain  building  and  movement. 

The  planning  area  is  partially  within  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Overthrust  Belt  and  partially  within  what  is  known  as  the 
Central  Rocky  Mountain  Foreland  Province.  Both  areas  are 
considered  highly  prospective  for  oil  and  gas.  Most  of  the 
drilling  activity  in  southwest  Montana  in  the  past  has  been 
focused  in  the  Foreland  Province.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Overthrust  Belt,  also  known  as  the  Sevier  Thrust  Belt,  is 
characterized  by  low  angle  thrust  faulting.  Huge  slabs  of 
older  rocks  were  thrust  eastward  and  ramped  up  and  over 
younger  rocks,  burying  the  younger  rocks  underneath.  East 
of  this  line,  in  the  Central  Rocky  Mountain  Foreland  Prov¬ 
ince,  thrust  faults  still  occur,  but  they  are  at  a  much  higher 
angle  and  involve  basement  rock  (granite  and  Precambrian 
cores  of  mountains). 

MINERAL  DEPOSITION 

Structural  features  within  the  earth’s  crust  are  some  of  the 
determining  factors  for  mineral  deposition.  Montana’s  dis¬ 
tinct  geologic  history  has  created  a  state  with  numerous  di¬ 
verse  mineral-rich  districts.  Fissures  caused  by  folding  and 
faulting  in  the  mountain  building  process  served  as  path¬ 
ways  for  the  movement  of  mineralizing  solutions  upward 
from  great  depth.  In  and  near  these  pathways  valuable  ores 
of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  were  deposited.  Other 
deposits  are  associated  with  granitic  type  intrusions  where 
the  valuable  minerals  are  disseminated  in  small  particles 
throughout  the  rock,  located  in  contacts  between  the  intru¬ 
sions  and  the  country  rock,  replace  the  country  rock,  or  are 
present  in  associated  veins.  In  many  deposits,  several  dif¬ 
ferent  valuable  minerals  may  be  present.  Erosion  of  miner¬ 
alized  areas  has  concentrated  valuable  minerals  such  as  gold, 
sapphires,  and  rubies  into  economic  placer  deposits. 

All  the  deposits  in  Montana  yielding  commercial  quantities 
of  metals  lie  in  or  near  the  mountain  areas,  particularly  in 
southwestern  Montana  where  igneous  activity  was  most 
prevalent.  The  geologic  age  of  nearly  all  the  western  Mon¬ 
tana  mineral  deposits  is  about  50  to  60  million  years,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  age  of  intense  igneous  activity. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Paleontological  (fossil)  resources  are  natural  resources  that 
occur  on  public  lands  and  are  therefore  managed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  requirements  of  several  Federal  laws,  pri¬ 
marily  the  FLPMA  and  NEPA.  Additional  requirements  for 
the  use,  management,  and  protection  of  paleontological  re¬ 
sources  on  public  lands  are  addressed  in  a  series  of  Federal 
Regulations  and  Secretarial  Orders,  as  well  as  by  specific 


BLM  manual  guidance.  Other  guidance  has  resulted  from 
key  court  decisions  and  Solicitor’s  Opinions. 

Important  legislation  and  other  mandates  and  direction  gov¬ 
erning  paleontological  resource  management  on  public  lands 
include  the  following: 

•  Federal  Cave  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1988  (PL. 
100-691) 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976  (PL. 
94-579) 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL.  91- 
190) 

•  Secretarial  Order  3104  grants  to  BLM  the  authority  to 
issue  paleontological  resource  use  permits  for  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction 

•  BLM  policy  for  the  management  of  paleontological 
resources  is  outlined  in  Manual  Sections  8270. 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subpart  37  addresses  protection  of  sig¬ 
nificant  caves  and  cave 

•  resources,  including  paleontological  resources 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subpart  8365  addresses  the  collection  of 
invertebrate  fossils  and,  by  administrative  extension, 
fossil  plants. 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subpart  3622  addresses  the  free  use  col¬ 
lection  of  petrified  wood  as  a  mineral  material  for  non¬ 
commercial  purposes. 

•  Title  43  CFR  Subpart  3621  addresses  collection  of  pet¬ 
rified  wood  for  specimens  exceeding  250  pounds  in 
weight. 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subpart  36 1 0  addresses  the  sale  of  petri¬ 
fied  wood  as  a  mineral  material  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subparts  3802  and  3809  address  protec¬ 
tion  of  paleontological  resources  from  operations  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  mining  laws. 

•  Title  43  CFR,  Subpart  8200  addresses  procedures  and 
practices  for  the  management  of  lands  that  have  out¬ 
standing  natural  history  values,  such  as  fossils,  which 
are  of  scientific  interest. 

•  Title  43  CFR  Subpart  8365.1-5  addresses  the  willful 
disturbance,  removal  and  destruction  of  scientific  re¬ 
sources  or  natural  objects  and  8360.0-7  identifies  the 
penalties  for  such  violations. 

Affected  Environment 

The  existing  regulations,  and  policies  address  collecting  of 
fossils  on  public  lands.  Hobbyists  or  “rock  hounds”  may 
collect  invertebrate  or  plant  fossils  in  reasonable  quantities 
for  noncommercial  purposes  without  a  permit,  and  up  to  25 
lbs.  of  petrified  wood  plus  one  piece  per  person  per  day,  up 
to  250  pounds  in  a  calendar  year  for  personal  use.  Some 
areas  may  be  closed  for  hobby  collecting  to  protect  scien¬ 
tifically  significant  invertebrate  or  plant  fossils,  or  prevent 
other  resource  damage.  Qualified  paleontologists  may  ob- 
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tain  permits  for  collecting  vertebrate  fossils  and  other  sci¬ 
entifically  significant  specimens.  Specimens  collected  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  a  permit  remain  the  property  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  and  must  be  properly  kept  in  qualified 
museum  or  university  collections. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  SUMMARY 

A  recently  completed  Class  I  overview  of  paleontological 
resources  listed  110  known  vertebrate  fossil  localities  on 
public  lands  in  the  planning  area,  clustered  within  five  main 
areas  (Nichols  and  Hanneman  2000).  Other  Tertiary  verte¬ 
brate  fossil  sites  no  doubt  remain  to  be  discovered.  Most 
localities  produce  only  small  fossils  consisting  of  teeth  and 
jaws,  fragments  of  limb  bones,  and  other  small  parts.  Teeth 
are  the  hardest  parts  of  a  skeleton  and  therefore  are  the  most 
commonly  fossilized  elements  of  an  animal.  Other  dense 
bone  portions,  such  as  ends  of  limb  bones  and  wrist  and 
ankle-bones  are  also  commonly  preserved.  Entire  fossilized 


skeletons  are  extremely  rare.  Teeth  and  skulls  are  the  most 
useful  in  identification  and  research  since  they  are  the  most 
diagnostic. 

Fossil  materials  in  the  planning  area  are  within  the  Ceno- 
zoic  Era,  or  the  Age  of  Mammals,  based  on  the  ages  of  the 
geologic  formations.  More  specifically,  these  formations, 
containing  mammalian  fossils,  range  in  age  from  the  mid 
Eocene  to  the  late  Miocene  epochs  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 
This  represents  a  span  of  time  from  approximately  50  mil¬ 
lion  years  to  7  million  years  before  the  present.  Paleontolo¬ 
gists  have  created  a  system  to  classify  major  evolutionary 
stages  of  mammals,  referred  to  as  North  American  Land 
Mammal  Ages  (NALMAs),  which  are  typically  named  for 
geographic  areas  producing  the  benchmark  faunas.  Using 
this  system,  the  mammal  fossils  found  in  the  planning  area 
indicate  a  range  from  the  Bridgerian  to  the  Hemphillian 
NALMAs  (see  Figure  2). 


Figure  2 

North  American  Land  Mammal  Ages  Correlated  with  Lithostratigraphy 
(from  Hanneman  and  Wideman,  1991). 
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These  fossil-bearing  formations  in  the  planning  area  are  sig¬ 
nificant  for  a  couple  reasons.  They  represent  some  of  the 
most  northerly  and  westerly  exposures  of  these  deposits  in 
North  America.  That  helps  to  provide  researchers  with  im¬ 
portant  information  about  variability  of  animal  groups,  as 
well  as  timing  of  extinctions  and  appearances,  over  large 
regions  of  the  country.  The  stratigraphic  and  fossil  record 
within  the  planning  area  also  represents  a  long  period  of 
time  within  the  Cenozoic.  Although  other  areas  contain  many 
more  fossils  and  exposures,  and  provide  a  broader  research 
potential  for  a  particular  NALMA,  this  area  is  one  of  the 
few  that  offers  an  illustration  of  50  million  years  of  mam¬ 
malian  evolution  (Tabrum.  Prothero,  and  Garcia  1996).  That 
is  useful  because  it  allows  for  comparisons  between  differ¬ 
ent  ages  without  having  to  consider  the  other  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  regional  environments,  such  as  Central  Plains  vs. 
Rocky  Mountains  vs.  Pacific  Northwest. 

Overall,  mammalian  fossils  are  found  from  most  of  the 
Cenozoic  NALMAs  in  the  planning  area,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  earliest  and  latest  periods.  Presently,  fossils  are 
known  from  all  intermediate  ages  except  the  Clarendonian, 
but  that  particular  NALMA  is  relatively  restricted  elsewhere, 
so  the  lack  of  representation  in  the  planning  area  is  a  minor 
point. 

The  mammal  fossils  and  the  enclosing  geologic  formations 
of  this  area  document  the  slow  climatic  change  from  the 
warm,  almost  tropical  environment  present  during  the 
Bridgerian  times  to  the  more  familiar  cool  temperate  and 
dry  environment  of  the  Hemphillian.  The  fossils  and  sedi¬ 
ments  also  illustrate  the  development  of  grasslands  and  the 
corresponding  evolution  among  herbivores  from  primarily 
browsers  to  primarily  grazers.  This  is  evident  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  generally  higher  tooth  crowns  and  thicker  enamel 
to  withstand  the  wear  caused  by  grazing  on  tough  grasses. 

The  earlier  NALMAs,  such  as  the  Bridgerian  and  Uintan, 
were  characterized  by  mammals  long  extinct  or  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  the  present  North  America  fauna,  such  as 
brontotheres,  rhinos,  tapirs,  oreodonts,  tiny  deer-like 
leptotragulids,  and  small  three  and  four-toed  horses.  More 
familiar  groups  were  also  present,  such  as  rodents  and  rab¬ 
bits,  although  relatively  primitive.  The  brontotheres,  and  a 
similar  group,  called  amynodonts,  were  medium-sized  mam¬ 
mals  somewhat  resembling  modern  rhinos  or  hippos.  Some 
brontotheres  developed  spectacular  slingshot-like  nasal 
horns. 

The  mid-Cenozoic  NALMAs  saw  the  slow  rise  in  relative 
numbers  of  the  artiodactyls  (even-toed  ungulates)  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  perissodactyls  (odd-toed  ungulates),  until  the 
artiodactyls  became  the  prominent  group,  as  is  the  case  to¬ 
day.  A  variety  of  artiodactyls  developed,  or  diversified  from 
earlier  times,  including  oreodonts,  camels,  and 
leptotragulids.  A  number  of  primitive  carnivores  and  insec- 
tivores  were  also  present. 


The  Miocene  NALMAs  represented  in  the  planning  area 
(Hemingfordian,  Barstovian,  and  Hemphillian)  are  relatively 
restricted  in  extent,  but  still  provide  important  information 
about  the  changing  mammal  faunas.  These  groups  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  animals  more  familiar,  although  still  forerun¬ 
ners  of  the  modern  representatives.  Horses,  camels,  wolf¬ 
like  carnivores,  large  cats,  peccaries,  rodents,  rabbits,  rhi¬ 
nos,  and  even  primitive  elephants  were  all  represented. 

Localities  within  the  Sage  Creek  Basin  probably  contain 
the  most  abundant  and  varied  deposits  of  fossils  and  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  the  greatest  span  of  time.  The  Ruby  Valley 
and  Horse  Prairie  areas  are  also  important  with  localities 
from  several  NALMAs  present.  Localities  of  various  ages 
are  also  known  from  the  Muddy  Creek,  Melrose,  Beaverhead 
West,  Jefferson,  Grasshopper,  and  Blacktail  drainages.  Al¬ 
though  patchy  and  restricted  in  overall  size,  these  Cenozoic 
localities  in  the  planning  area  produce  significant  fossils  over 
a  long  range  of  time. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES  CONDITION 
AND  TREND 

Interest  in  vertebrate  fossils  and  the  demand  fueled  by  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  some  fossil  specimens  have  brought 
many  people  into  the  field  wanting  to  collect.  Specimens 
collected  for  sale  to  the  public  often  lose  their  scientific  value 
as  the  important  associated  data  about  location  and  context 
is  not  recorded  or  preserved.  Additionally,  the  specimens 
are  often  not  known  by  or  available  to  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity.  Individuals  untrained  in  proper  paleontologic  col¬ 
lecting  techniques  inadvertently  destroy  many  significant 
fossils.  Dirt  bikes  and  ATVs  have  damaged  some  fossil  lo¬ 
calities  (Nichols  and  Hanneman  2000).  Lands  administered 
by  the  BLM  often  have  badlands  topography  or  exposed 
bedrock,  resulting  in  a  higher  potential  for  fossil  localities 
to  be  discovered. 

The  condition  and  trend  of  paleontological  resources  in  the 
planning  area  varies  considerably  due  to  the  diversity  of 
terrain,  geomorphology,  access  and  visibility,  coupled  with 
past  and  current  land  use  patterns.  Exposed  fossil  elements 
can  be  easily  damaged  by  factors  such  as  wind  and  water 
erosion,  animal  and  human  intrusion,  natural  deterioration, 
and  development  and  maintenance  activities.  Evidence  of 
vandalism  or  illegal  collecting  has  been  observed  in  limited 
instances  in  the  planning  area,  but  currently  is  not  a  major 
problem.  Impacts  caused  by  development  and  maintenance 
activities  (e.g.  accelerated  erosion  attributable  to  some  graz¬ 
ing,  mining,  and  recreation  activities)  are  known  to  be  af¬ 
fecting  certain  localities. 

Within  the  planning  area,  the  “demand”  for  paleontological 
resources  is  thought  to  be  low  to  moderate.  This  determina¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  known  research  interests  of  professional 
paleontologists.  The  Montana  State  Office  issues  approxi¬ 
mately  two  to  three  Paleontological  Resources  Use  Permits 
to  qualified  researchers  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  planning 
area. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


SOILS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  BLM's  Soil  Resource  Management  Program  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  following  major  authorities: 

•  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976(43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.) 

•  Desert  Land  Act  of  1 877,  as  amended  (43  U.  S.C.  32 1 
et  seq.) 

•  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1 935, 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  163) 

•  Soil  Info.  Assistance  for  Community  Planning  and  Re¬ 
source  Development  Act  of  1996  (42  U.S.C.  3271et. 
seq.) 

•  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977 
(16  U.S.C.  1 90 1  et.  seq.) 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
1901  et.  seq.). 

Affected  Environment 

Soils  and  site  capability  are  the  foundations  for  ecological 
production  assessment  and  response.  Renewable  resources 
depend  upon  the  soil  and  climate,  which  provides  the  re¬ 
quired  nutrients  and  soil  moisture  for  plant  growth.  This 
vegetation  in  turn  provides  for  wildlife  habitat,  forage  for 
grazing  and  browsing  animals,  and  forests  for  recreation 
and  wood  products.  Soils  and  their  associated  landscapes 
provide  a  place  for  trails  and  roads  and  provide  the  setting 
for  riparian  and  w-etland  areas.  The  extent  to  which  soil  dy¬ 
namics  are  understood  is  directly  related  to  the  ability  to 
manage  and  protect  this  basic  resource. 

Soil  at  or  near  the  surface  has  the  highest  organic  matter 
and  nutrient  content,  which  generally  controls  the  maximum 
rate  of  water  infiltration.  Soil  surface  loss  (erosion)  or  deg¬ 
radation  of  part  or  all  of  the  soil  surface  layer  or  horizon 
results  in  a  loss  of  site  potential  (Dormaar  and  Willms  1998: 
Davenport  et  al.  1998).  Two  types  of  erosion  affect  the  soils 
in  the  planning  area — natural  and  accelerated.  Natural  ero¬ 
sion  (geologic  erosion)  results  from  the  wearing  away  of 
the  earth's  surface  by  water,  ice.  or  other  natural  agents  with¬ 
out  human  disturbance.  Accelerated  erosion  occurs  more 
rapidly  than  natural  (geologic)  erosion  as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  humans,  and  in  some  instances,  animals.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  vegetative  cover  helps  reduce  the  rates  of  both  natural 
and  accelerated  erosion. 

SOILS  INVENTORY 

A  detailed  soil  survey  is  currently  available  for  the  lands  in 
Madison  County,  published  by  National  Resource  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  (NRCS)  in  1989  (Boast  and  Shelito  1989). 
Soils  in  the  Beaverhead  County  portion  of  the  planning  area 
are  currently  being  inventoried  and  classified  by  the  NRCS. 


but  this  information  is  not  yet  complete  or  published.  The 
BLM  has  provided  funding  to  complete  this  effort.  Only 
general  soil  information  derived  from  the  The  State  Soil 
Geographic  Database  ( STATSGO )  is  available  for  planning 
purposes  in  Beaverhead  County  (USDA-NRCS  1994). 
STATSGO  data  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  make  inter¬ 
pretations  at  the  county  level. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  planning  area  is  generally  characterized  by  broad  val¬ 
leys  bounded  by  rolling  foothills,  which  rise  into  steep  moun¬ 
tain  ranges.  Soils  across  the  planning  area  vary  with  local 
geology,  topographic  relief,  and  climate.  Soils  on  flood  plains 
and  terraces  are  more  than  60  inches  deep  and  formed  in 
loamy  material  deposited  by  water.  All  other  soils  vary  in 
depth  from  less  than  20  inches  to  more  than  60  inches.  Soils 
on  lower  elevation  uplands  and  terraces  were  transported 
by  wind  or  water  or  were  formed  from  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Soils  on  higher  elevation  uplands  formed  in 
water  deposited  materials  or  from  metamorphic  rock.  Soils 
on  mountains  are  formed  mainly  from,  glacial  till  or  bed¬ 
rock. 

NRCS  provides  erosion  hazard  information  in  the  mapping 
unit  descriptions  in  the  Madison  County  Soil  Survey;  these 
are  not  available  for  Beaverhead  County.  Erosion  is  one  of 
the  indicators  of  rangeland  health  that  is  examined  while 
determining  whether  rangelands  are  healthy  or  functioning. 
Erosion  indicators  such  as:  rills,  water  flow  patterns,  pedes¬ 
tals  and/  or  terracettes,  bare  ground,  gullies,  litter  move¬ 
ment.  soil  resistance  to  erosion  and  soil  surface  loss  or  deg¬ 
radation  are  reviewed.  Generally  soils  on  steeper  slopes  with 
longer  slope  length  and  less  vegetative  cover  erode  more 
rapidly  than  soils  with  flatter  slopes,  shorter  slope  length 
and  more  vegetative  cover. 

Mass  movement  has  occurred  in  the  past  on  public  land 
throughout  the  planning  area.  The  Madison  County  Soil 
Survey  has  limited  information  about  mass  movement.  Spe¬ 
cial  symbols  shown  as  slips  and  slides  can  be  found  on  some 
map  sheets  in  this  published  soil  surv  ey.  These  symbols  note 
where  areas  of  mass  movement  have  been  observed  by 
NRCS  field  soil  scientists.  The  Beaverhead  County  portion 
of  the  planning  area  has  no  similar  information  about  mass 
movement. 

Hydric  soils  do  exist  in  the  planning  area,  though  they  are 
not  extensive.  Hydric  soils  are  those  that  are  saturated, 
flooded,  or  ponded  long  enough  during  the  growing  season 
to  develop  anaerobic  conditions  in  the  upper  part. 

There  are  few  if  any  prime  farmlands  in  the  planning  area. 
Based  on  definitions  provided  by  NRCS.  prime  farmlands 
constitute  the  best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food.  feed,  forage,  fiber  and 
oilseed  crops.  In  general  prime  farmlands  have  an  adequate 
and  dependable  supply  of  water,  a  favorable  temperature 
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and  growing  season,  acceptable  acidity  or  alkalinity,  accept¬ 
able  salt  and  sodium  content,  and  few  or  no  rocks.  They  are 
permeable  to  water  and  air  and  are  not  excessively  erodible 
or  saturated  with  water  for  long  period  of  time,  and  they 
either  do  not  flood  or  are  protected  from  flooding  (USDA- 
Soil  Conservation  Service  1993). 

MANAGEMENT  CONCERNS 

Soil  management  problems  may  arise  in  the  planning  area 
depending  on  a  combination  of  factors  including  soil  type, 
climate,  geologic  setting,  and  vegetative  cover.  Vegetation 
is  sparse  in  much  of  the  planning  area  due  to  the  short  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  distribution  of  effective  moisture  in  some 
soils.  Erosion  and  compaction  are  two  important  factors  of 
concern  in  the  planning  area. 

Overland  flow  and  sediment  transport  into  streams  can  be 
pronounced  during  intense  precipitation  events  or  during 
periods  of  severe  runoff  or  snowmelt  events.  In  areas  of 
limited  vegetative  cover,  this  transport  is  exacerbated.  Soil 
compaction  can  occur  due  to  repeated  impact  or  disturbance 
of  the  soil  surface  over  a  period  of  time.  Farm  machinery, 
herbervoir  trampling  (Willat  and  Pullar  1983,  Warren  et  al. 
1986,  Chanasyk  and  Naeth  1995),  recreation  and  military 
vehicles  (Webb  and  Wilshire  1983,  Thurow  et  al.  1988), 
foot  traffic  (Cole  1985),  or  any  activity  that  repeatedly  causes 
an  impact  on  the  soil  surface  can  cause  a  compaction  layer. 
Compaction  becomes  a  problem  when  it  begins  to  limit  plant 
growth,  water  infiltration,  or  nutrient  cycling  processes 
(Wallace  1987;  Willat  and  Pullar  1983,  Thurow  et  al  1988; 
Hassink  et  al.  1993).  Moist  soil  is  more  easily  compacted 
than  dry  or  saturated  soil  (Hillel  1998).  However,  some  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  recovery  processes  (e.g.,  earthworm  activity  and 
frost  heaving)  are  generally  sufficient  to  limit  compaction 
by  livestock  in  many  upland  systems.  (Thurow  et  al.  1988). 

The  physical  condition  of  soil  is  assessed  as  part  of  the  range- 
land  health  evaluation  process  and  during  other  activity  and 
implementation  level  planning. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Special  status  species  are  plants  and  animals  that  require 
particular  management  attention  due  to  population  or  habi¬ 
tat  concerns.  There  are  five  categories: 

•  Federally  Fisted  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 
and  Designated  Critical  Habitats 

•  Federally  Proposed  Species  and  Proposed  Critical  Habi¬ 
tats 

•  Candidate  Species 

•  State  of  Montana  Fisted  Species 

•  BFM  Species  of  Special  Concern  (Sensitive  Species) 


Species  management  is  reflected  by  individual  species’  des¬ 
ignations  and,  except  for  state-listed  and  BFM  sensitive,  is 
directed  by  the  mandates  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
(ESA). 

It  is  BFM  policy  to  conserve  threatened  or  endangered 
(listed)  species  and  the  ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend, 
to  ensure  that  all  actions  authorized,  funded  or  carried  out 
by  BFM  are  in  compliance  with  the  ESA,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  USFWS  in  planning  and  providing  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  listed  species.  Proposed  species  will  be  managed  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  listed  species  except  that  formal  con¬ 
sultations  are  not  required  unless  there  is  the  potential  to 
jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  species  (BFM  Manual  6840 
Section. 06. A, B).  BLM  will  implement  management  plans 
that  conserve  candidate  species  and  their  habitats,  and  en¬ 
sure  that  actions  authorized,  funded  or  carried  out  by  BFM 
do  not  contribute  to  the  need  for  the  species  to  become  listed 
(BFM  Manual  6840.06  C).  The  protection  provided  for  can¬ 
didate  species  will  be  the  minimum  level  of  protection  pro¬ 
vided  for  BFM  sensitive  species  (BFM  Manual  6840. 06. E). 

Petitions  for  listing  a  species  under  ESA  are  filed  with  the 
USFWS  where  species  information  and  status  are  reviewed, 
with  a  significant  amount  of  public  and  agency  involvement. 
The  findings  of  that  review  are  published  as  rulings  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  may  list  a  species  as  threatened  or 
endangered.  Candidate  species  are  those  for  which  FWS 
has  sufficient  information  on  species  status  that  warrants 
listing  the  species  as  endangered  or  threatened  but  issuance 
of  a  final  rule  is  currently  precluded  by  higher  priority  list¬ 
ing  actions.  Proposed  species  have  been  officially  proposed 
for  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened  but  a  final  determi¬ 
nation  on  listing  has  not  been  made.  State-listed  species  are 
established  by  state  legislation  or  regulation. 

The  BFM  State  Director  designates  Sensitive  Species  in 
coordination  with  State  agencies  responsible  for  fish,  wild¬ 
life  and  plant  resources,  and  State  Natural  Heritage  Pro¬ 
grams.  These  are  species  that: 

•  Could  become  endangered  in  or  extiipated  from  a  State, 
or  within  a  significant  portion  of  its  distribution; 

•  are  under  status  review  by  USFWS; 

•  are  undergoing  significant  current  or  predicted  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  habitat  capability  that  would  reduce  a 
species’  existing  distribution; 

•  are  undergoing  significant  current  or  predicted  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  population  or  density; 

•  typically  have  small  and  widely  dispersed  populations; 

•  inhabit  ecological  refugia  or  other  specialized  or  unique 
habitats;  or 

•  are  State-listed  but  could  be  better  conserved  through 
BFM  sensitive  species  status  (BFM  Manual  6840). 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
ANIMALS  (including  BLM  Critical 
Element  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species) 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Policy 


Affected  Environment 

All  projects  are  reviewed  for  potential  effect  to  any  Special 
Status  Species.  A  biological  evaluation  is  completed  to  docu¬ 
ment  those  effects.  If  an  effect  might  occur  to  a  listed,  pro¬ 
posed,  or  candidate  species,  consultation  with  FWS  is  re¬ 
quired  to  document,  avoid  or  mitigate  those  effects. 


Special  status  species  management  in  the  planning  area  is 
authorized  under  and/or  directed  by  the  following  laws, 
mandates,  and  guidance: 


Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1940 

Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1962 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

Fish  And  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929 

Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978 

Sikes  Act  of  1974,  As  Amended 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 

Clean  Water  Act  of  1977 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1987 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

Emergency  Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986 

Fish  And  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980 

EO  11990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

EO  11988,  Floodplain  Management 

EO  11987,  Exotic  Organism 

EO  11989,  Off-Road  Vehicles 

EO  13186,  Migratory  Birds 

Interior  Department  Manual  520 

BLM  Manual  1737  Riparian 

BLM  Manual  6500  General  Wildlife 

BLM  Manual  6840  Special  Status  Species 

Pacific  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1986) 

Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (USDI-BOR 

1994) 

Grizzly  Bear  Recovery  Plan  (USFWS  1993) 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wolf  Recovery  Plan  (USDI- 
FWS  1987) 

Grey  Wolf  Experimental  Reintroduction  Ruling  (USDI- 
FWS  1994b) 

Whooping  Crane  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1994a) 
Peregrine  Falcon  Recovery  Plan  (USDI-FWS  1977) 
Canada  Lynx  Conservation  Agreement  (June  2001) 
Canada  Lynx  Conservation  Assessment  and  Strategy 
(USDI-FWS  2000) 

Sage  Grouse  Conservation  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  (July  2000) 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  September  1994  - 
implementing  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  January  1994  -  candi¬ 
date  species  conservation 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  August  2000  -  stream¬ 
lining  programmatic  Section  7  consultation  and  coor¬ 
dination 


Numerous  high-priority  Special  Status  Species  are  present 
in  the  planning  area,  ranging  from  grizzly  bear  and  bald 
eagle  to  pygmy  rabbits,  loggerhead  shrike  and  Townsend’s 
big-eared  bat.  Habitats  that  support  these  species  span  most 
of  the  planning  area  but  occupancy  within  those  habitats 
may  be  very  limited.  MTNHP  maintains  a  comprehensive 
list  of  these  species  in  coordination  with  FWP,  BLM,  and 
Forest  Service.  This  list  however  does  not  include  species 
distribution  within  the  state.  Comprehensive  species  distri¬ 
bution  for  many  sensitive  species  is  lacking.  The  most  cur¬ 
rent  BLM  sensitive  species  list  is  found  in  Appendix  G  of 
the  Rangeland  Health  EIS  (USDI-BLM  1996a)  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  revised.  Sage  grouse  are  not  formally  on  the 
Montana  BLM  list,  and  therefore  sage  grouse  habitat  man¬ 
agement  is  addressed  under  the  Wildlife  section  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  The  2001  MNHP  list  includes  several  other  species 
not  currently  on  the  BLM  list.  Special  Status  Species  of 
wildlife  in  the  planning  area  and  their  occurrences  are  listed 
in  Table  17.  This  list  is  the  basis  for  the  short-form  biologi¬ 
cal  evaluation  that  provides  documentation  and  determina¬ 
tions  for  proposed  projects  that  may  influence  any  special 
status  species. 

BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  generally  represent  a  minor 
portion  of  occupied  and  suitable  habitat  for  currently-listed 
species  but  may  provide  important  linkages  through  inter¬ 
mingled  ownerships,  particularly  for  Canada  lynx,  gray 
wolves  and  grizzly.  Management  of  listed  species  has  had 
little  impact  on  authorized  actions  in  the  planning  area. 
Where  constraints  have  occurred,  they  have  been  localized 
and  seasonal.  Grizzly  bear,  lynx,  and  wolverine  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  large  blocks  of  forested  habitat  and  isolation  that 
generally  do  not  occur  on  BLM  lands  outside  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains.  However,  where  larger  BLM  forested 
areas  adjoin  Forest  Service  lands,  potential  occupancy  by 
either  species  increases  substantially  as  does  potential  con¬ 
straints  on  authorized  actions. 

Recovery  plans  have  been  prepared  by  USFWS  for  listed 
species  that  provide  guidelines  and  standards  that  would  be 
implemented  to  enhance  species  recovery.  These  guidelines 
most  often  apply  within  recovery  zones  or  site-specific  lo¬ 
cations  that  are  critically  important  to  a  species’  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  survival.  More  recent  listings  have  developed  con¬ 
servation  strategies  rather  than  recovery  plans.  Information 
and  guidance  in  these  plans  serve  as  the  basis  for  biological 
evaluations  and  Section  7  consultations. 
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Table  17 

Montana  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  in  the  Dillon  Planning  Area 

List  of  All  Special  Status 

Species  that  are  known  or 
suspected  to  occur  on 
the  DFO 

Current  BLM-DFO 
Management  Status 
of  the  Species 

Beaverhead- 
Deerlodge  NF 
Management  Status 
of  the  Species  * 

Occurrence 
on  public 
lands  in  the 
planning 

area 

Preferred 

Habitat 

Grizzly  Bear 
( Ursus  arctos  horribilus ) 

Threatened 

Threatened  &  MIS 

T 

Forest 

Gray  Wolf 

( Canis  lupus  irremotus ) 

Proposed  threatened 
in  experimental  area 
Proposed  for  delisting 

Proposed  threatened 
in  experimental  area. 
MIS. 

T 

All 

Lynx 

(Felis  lynx ) 

Threatened 

Threatened 

T 

Forest 

Bald  Eagle 

( Haliaeetus  leucocephalus ) 

Threatened. 

Proposed  for  delisting 

Threatened.  Proposed 
for  delisting  &  MIS 

R 

Riparian/wetland, 

Forest 

Mountain  Plover 
(' Charadrius  montanus) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Grassland 

Fisher 

(. Martes  pennanti) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

T 

Forest 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 
( Synaptomys  borealis) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Wetland,  Bogs 

Pygmy  Rabbit 
( Brachylagus  idahoensis ) 

Sensitive  (petitioned 
for  listing) 

Sensitive 

R 

Sagebrush  shrubland 

Preble’s  Shrew 
( Sorex  preblei) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Sagebrush  shrublands 

Townsend’s  Big-eared  Bat 
( Corynorhinus  townsendii ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Forest,  caves,  tunnels, 
shafts 

North  American  Wolverine 
( Gulo  gulo  luscus ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Forest 

Black-backed  Woodpecker 
(. Picoides  arcticus ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Forest  (recently 
burned) 

Black  Tern 
( Chlidonias  niger ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Wetland 

Boreal  Owl 
(Aegolius  funereus) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Forest 

Burrowing  Owl 
(. Athene  cunicularia) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

T 

Grassland 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
(. Pedioecetes  phasianellus) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

T 

Grassland 

Common  Loon 
( Gavia  immer ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Wetland 

Canvasback  Duck 
(. Aythya  valisneria ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Wetland 
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Ferruginous  Hawk 
(. Buteo  regalis ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Sagebrush  shrubland 

Great  Gray  Owl 
(Strix  nebulosa ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Forest 

Hairy  Woodpecker 
(. Picoides  villosus ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Forest 

Riparian/wetland 

Harlequin  Duck 
(Histrionicus  histrionicus ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Riparian/wetland 

Loggerhead  Shrike 
( Lanius  ludovicianus ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Sagebrush  shrubland 

Long-billed  Curlew 
( Numenius  americanus) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Grassland 

Northern  Goshawk 
(. Accipiter  gentilis ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive  &  MIS 

R 

Forest 

Peregrine  Falcon 
( Falco  peregrinus  anatum ) 

Delisted; 

Treated  as  sensitive 

Sensitive  &  MIS 

R 

Riparian/wetland, 

cliffs 

Sage  grouse 

(Centrocercus  europhasianus) 

No  formal  status 
(petitioned  for  listing) 

Sensitive 

R 

Sagebrush  shrubland 

Sage  Sparrow 
(. Amphispiza  belli ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Sagebrush  shrubland 

Swainson’s  Hawk 
( Buteo  swainsoni ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Riparian/wetland 
Sagebrush  shrubland 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 
( Picoides  tridactylus) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Forest 

Trumpeter  Swan 
( Cygnus  buccinator ) 

Sensitive 

Sensitive 

R 

Wetland 

White-faced  Ibis 
( Plegadis  chihi ) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Wetland 

Columbia  spotted  frog 
(Rana  luteiventris) 

Sensitive 

None 

R 

Wetland 

*  R=resident  for  some  part  of  annual  life  cycle,  documented  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  public  lands. 

T=transient,  only  occasional  occurrence  on  BLM  lands 

MIS=Forest  Plan  Management  indicator  species 

As  new  species  are  proposed  or  listed  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  very  specific  management  consideration  is  re¬ 
quired  through  a  prolonged  process.  New  emphasis  focuses 
on  conservation  actions  prior  to  or  during  the  petition  re¬ 
view  process  that  could  preclude  the  need  for  listing.  In¬ 
creased  management  emphasis  for  sensitive  species  can  pre¬ 
clude  the  need  for  potential  listings  as  well  as  addressing 
habitats  where  conservation  actions  could  serve  multiple 
species  needs  rather  than  implement  single-species  man¬ 
agement. 


SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS  IN  THE  PLANNING 
AREA 

Listed  Species 
Bald  Eagle 

Approximately  35-40  breeding  territories  are  present  in  the 
DFO,  primarily  in  the  major  river  valleys.  Breeding  pairs 
utilize  cottonwood  habitat  at  lower  elevations  and  Douglas- 
fir  at  higher  elevations,  in  association  with  a  permanent  body 
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of  water.  Approximately  half  of  these  territories  include 
public  land.  Major  winter  concentrations  occur  in  the  same 
areas  where  open  water  and  prey  is  available. 

Cooperative  interagency  monitoring  is  occurring  through 
the  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan.  Recovery  ef¬ 
forts  for  bald  eagle  and  restrictions  around  nests  have  had 
little  effect  on  current  land  use  authorizations.  Bald  eagles 
are  currently  proposed  for  delisting. 

Current  breeding  population  densities  are  probably  ap¬ 
proaching  optimum,  with  little  vacant  habitat  present  in  river 
bottom  cottonwood  types.  Long-term  stability  of  cottonwood 
habitat,  and  dependent  bald  eagle  use,  is  uncertain  as  flood 
control  on  the  Beaverhead,  Red  Rock  and  Madison  Rivers, 
and  other  land  uses,  reduce  the  amount  of  cottonwood  re¬ 
production  recruitment  available.  Most  expansion  of  new 
breeding  territories  would  be  into  conifer  forested  areas  with 
relatively  minor  riparian/wetland  habitats  supporting  them. 

Grizzly  Bear 

Grizzly  bear  observations  on  public  lands  in  the  planning 
area  have  been  rare  until  the  mid  1990s,  and  were  confined 
to  the  Centennial  Mountains  and  areas  adjacent  to  the  Grav¬ 
elly  range  as  an  extension  of  bear  habitat  in  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem.  The  planning  area  is  outside  the  Yellowstone 
grizzly  bear  recovery  zone,  and  no  critical  habitat  has  been 
designated.  The  Conservation  Strategy  for  Grizzly  Bear  in 
the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  and  the  Grizzly  Bear  Manage¬ 
ment  Plan  for  Southwestern  Montana  (MT  FWP  2002)  ad¬ 
dress  management  needs  for  bears  that  are  occurring  out¬ 
side  the  Yellowstone  recovery  zone  (primary  conservation 
area.  The  Montana  plan  will  be  implemented  if  grizzly  bears 
are  delisted.  Information  from  the  Conservation  Strategy 
and  Montana  state  plan  are  included  in  Appendix  D. 

The  greatest  benefit  that  public  lands  in  the  planning  area 
provide  for  grizzly  bear  may  be  secure  habitat  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  animals  moving  between  the  Yellowstone,  central 
Idaho  and  Northern  Continental  Divide  ecosystems.  Recent 
grizzly  observations  have  been  made  in  the  Centennial 
Mountains,  Medicine  Lodge  and  upper  Horse  Prairie.  Al¬ 
though  a  female  and  cubs  have  reportedly  been  present  in 
the  Centennial  Mountains,  no  resident  occupancy  has  been 
established.  Observations  are  associated  with  transient, 
short-term  use  that  is  usually  limited  by  conflicts  with  ex¬ 
isting  land  uses.  Although  these  occurrences  appear  to  be 
increasing,  the  likelihood  of  these  areas  being  permanently 
occupied  by  grizzlies  is  slim.  Expansion  outside  recovery 
zones  would  continue  but  if  these  bears  are  not  considered 
as  essential  to  recovery,  the  occupancy  of  much  otherwise 
suitable  habitat  would  be  temporary. 

Gray  Wolf 

Prior  to  the  reintroduction  of  nonessential,  experimental  wolf 
populations  in  Yellowstone  and  central  Idaho  ecosystems 
in  1994,  gray  wolves  were  classified  as  endangered  with 


the  full  protection  of  ESA.  Under  the  reintroduction  rules, 
wolves  that  are  within  the  reintroduction  area  but  are  not 
within  a  national  park  or  national  wildlife  refuge  are  treated 
as  “species  proposed  for  listing”  or  “threatened”,  rather  than 
endangered,  for  Section  7  consultation  purposes.  Within  the 
planning  area,  Interstate  15  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
the  Central  Idaho  Experimental  Wolf  Population  and  the 
Yellowstone  Experimental  Wolf  Population. 

Long-term  sporadic  wolf  observations  had  occurred  in  the 
Tendoy  Mountains,  Centennial  Valley  and  Horse  Prairie  prior 
to  Yellowstone  reintroduction.  Establishment  of  wolf  popu¬ 
lations  in  Yellowstone  and  central  Idaho  ecosystems  in¬ 
creased  wolf  distribution,  and  at  least  five  packs,  and  nu¬ 
merous  individuals,  have  temporarily  occupied  public  lands 
in  the  planning  area.  However  none  of  these  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  due  to  livestock  depredations  and  resulting  control 
actions  by  APHIS-Wildlife  Services  in  coordination  with 
USFW&S.  Widespread  occurrences  outside  of  primary  re¬ 
covery  zones  will  continue  to  increase,  as  will  wolf-live¬ 
stock  conflicts.  Those  conflicts  will  generally  result  in  re¬ 
moval  or  relocation  of  offending  wolves  that  precludes  the 
potential  establishment  of  stable  packs  in  many  areas.  Gray 
wolf  expansion  and  occupancy  into  extensive  suitable  habitat 
beyond  existing  recovery  zones  will  be  totally  dependent 
on  social  acceptance.  The  Montana  Gray  Wolf  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Management  Plan  will  direct  wolf  management  after 
delisting. 

The  only  formal  Section  7  consultation  process  completed 
in  the  planning  area  was  for  wolf  occurrence  in  a  timber 
sale  area  in  the  west  Big  Hole  in  1986. 

Canada  Lynx 

No  occupied  lynx  habitat  has  been  identified  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area,  and  there  have  been  no  recent  observations  on 
public  lands.  No  inventory  efforts  have  been  conducted  on 
public  lands  while  inventory  efforts  on  FS  lands  in  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Mountains  and  the  Gravelly  Range  have  not  docu¬ 
mented  lynx  occurrence.  Historic  lynx  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  Centennial  Mountains.  Limited  regional 
distribution  of  lynx  reduces  the  likelihood  that  available, 
suitable  habitat  will  be  occupied.  Potential  Canada  lynx 
habitat  has  been  identified  cooperatively  with  Beaverhead- 
Deerlodge  NF  using  existing  vegetation  data  and  moist  for¬ 
est  habitat  types,  and  has  been  segregated  into  individual 
lynx  analysis  units  (LAUs)  based  on  6th  level  hydrologic 
units  that  extend  across  all  land  ownerships.  Potential  lynx 
habitat  on  public  lands  is  generally  peripheral  to  more  ex¬ 
tensive  habitat  areas  on  Forest  Service  lands,  with  the  only 
extensive  habitat  available  on  BLM  lands  occurring  in  the 
Centennial  Mountains.  Although  some  potential  habitat  is 
identified  in  the  Ruby  Mountains,  McCartney  Mountain 
area,  and  the  Sweetwater  Hills,  these  areas  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  as  manageable  lynx  habitat  due  to  their  isolation  from 
other  potential  habitat.  Similarly,  many  small  stands  of  for¬ 
ested  habitat  that  meet  vegetation  criteria  are  mapped  as 
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potential  lynx  habitat  but  are  too  small  to  support  anything 
other  than  temporary  transient  use.  As  habitat  information 
is  refined  or  conditions  change,  LAUs  with  insufficient  po¬ 
tential  to  support  a  home  range  of  a  breeding  female  lynx 
will  be  dropped.  The  Lynx  Conservation  Assessment  and 
Strategy  (Ruediger  et  al.  2000)  provides  programmatic  and 
project-level  management  guidelines  for  lynx  conservation 
and  is  the  basis  for  consultation  determinations  for  all  pro¬ 
posed  projects.  See  the  Lynx  Conservation  Assessment  Strat¬ 
egy  in  Appendix  D. 

Petitioned  Species 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

Pygmy  rabbit  was  petitioned  in  April  2003.  Pygmy  rabbit 
distribution  in  Montana  is  an  extension  of  the  Great  Basin 
ecosystem.  Local  occurrence  is  patchy,  primarily  in  areas 
dominated  by  Basin  big  sagebrush  ( Artemisia  tridentata 
tridentata )  and  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  (A.t.  wyomingensis ) 
where  plants  occur  in  tall  and  dense  clumps,  and  soils  are 
relatively  deep  and  friable  (Orr  1940;  Green  and  Flinders 
1980a,b;  Weiss  and  Verts  1984).  Pygmy  rabbits  are  wide¬ 
spread  in  low  numbers  on  public  lands  in  southwestern 
Beaverhead  County  with  greatest  concentrations  in  the 
Bannack/Badger  Gulch  area  (Rauscher  1997) 

Sage  Grouse 

Several  petitions  for  threatened  listing  were  submitted  to 
USFWS  in  2002,  citing  significant  habitat  and  population 
declines  range-wide.  Sage  grouse  have  not  been  formally 
placed  on  the  BLM  sensitive  species  list.  Sage  grouse  popu¬ 
lation  and  habitat  discussions  are  found  in  the  Wildlife  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chapter  3  and  Appendix  D  provides  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  conservation  measures  and  guidelines. 

BLM  Sensitive  Species 

Fisher 

Fisher  occur  primarily  in  dense  coniferous  or  mixed  for¬ 
ests,  including  early  successional  forest  with  dense  over¬ 
head  cover  (Thomas  et  al.  1993).  Optimal  conditions  for 
this  species  are  in  large,  interconnected  forest  tracts.  A  dense 
understory  of  young  conifers,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  cover 
is  important  in  summer.  Fisher  are  documented  only  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley  but  recent  Forest  Service 
inventory  of  lodgepole  and  spruce/fir  forest  in  the  Pioneer 
Mountains  indicates  more  common  occurrences  of  fisher 
that  previously  known. 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

There  is  widespread  distribution  of  this  species  but  popula¬ 
tions  are  localized.  Population  sizes  are  not  known  for  any 
specific  location,  although  nowhere  does  this  mammal  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  common.  This  lemming  maintains  a  home  range 
of  probably  less  than  1  acre  but  is  very  sociable  and  may  be 
found  in  small  colonies.  It  occurs  in  sphagnum  bogs,  wet 
meadows,  moist  mixed  and  coniferous  forests;  alpine  sedge 


meadows,  krummholz  spruce-fir  forest  with  dense  herba¬ 
ceous  and  mossy  understory,  mossy  streamsides  (Clough 
and  Albright  1987).  Northern  bog  lemming  is  documented 
from  lands  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley  immediately  adjacent  to 
public  lands. 

Preble’s  Shrew 

This  species  occupies  arid  and  semiarid  shrub-grass  habitat 
associations,  with  confirmed  occurrences  in  the  Centennial 
Valley  sandhills  (Hendricks  and  Roedel  2001,  2002) 

Townsend’s  Big  Eared  Bat 

This  bat  commonly  occurs  in  mesic  coniferous  and  decidu¬ 
ous  forests  (Kunz  and  Martin  1982),  but  occupies  a  broad 
range  of  habitats.  Only  localized  occurrences  are  docu¬ 
mented  in  planning  area  but  a  comprehensive  inventory  is 
lacking. 

Wolverine 

Recent  inventories  indicate  that  wolverines  may  occur  in 
small  numbers  on  most  of  the  larger  forested  areas  in 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  County  on  both  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  lands.  Around  larger  blocks  of  habitat  on  Forest 
Service  lands,  BLM  lands  are  peripheral  and  may  only  be 
occupied  by  wolverine  intermittently.  The  Centennial  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Blacktail  Ridge  provide  yearlong  habitat.  Wolver¬ 
ines  travel  widely  through  subalpine  forest  areas,  but  are 
seasonally  using  some  lower  elevation,  dry  Douglas-fir  habi¬ 
tat  that  previously  was  considered  unsuitable  for  wolverine 
(Heinemeyer  et  al.  2001;  Kelly  personal  communication 
1992;  Copeland  personal  communication  2000,  2002).  Pe¬ 
titions  for  threatened  listing  were  submitted  in  October  2002, 
but  petition  was  determined  to  be  unwarranted  in  2003. 

Black-Backed  Woodpecker 

This  woodpecker  is  a  resident  of  mature  and  old-growth 
boreal  and  montane  coniferous  forests  with  decadent  trees, 
snags,  and  fallen  logs.  It  is  closely  associated  with 
recently-burned  forest  habitats  and  depends  heavily  on  the 
larvae  of  wood-boring  beetles  (e.g.,  Monochamus  spp.).  In 
Montana,  it  is  more  abundant  in  lower  elevation  pine  and 
Douglas-fir  forests  than  in  high-elevation  subalpine  spruce 
forests.  This  woodpecker  is  an  uncommon  resident  in  the 
DFO. 

Black  Tern 

Black  terns  nest  on  floating  plant  matter,  typically  located 
in  shallow  water,  close  to  open  water  or  openings  in  stands 
of  emergent  vegetation.  The  instability  of  nests  leaves  them 
vulnerable  to  storms,  wave  action,  and  rapid  water  level 
changes.  Black  tern  reproductive  success  fluctuates  widely 
from  year  to  year,  depending  on  weather  and  water  levels. 
Their  success  depends  on  relatively  long  lives,  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  choice  of  nesting  area.  This  makes  protection  diffi¬ 
cult,  because  terns  may  use  a  particular  marsh  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  when  they  do,  it  may  be  their  only  chance  of 
success.  Managed  wetlands,  where  water  levels  and  veg- 
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etative  cover  can  be  manipulated,  are  therefore  the  easiest 
places  to  reliably  protect  nesting  habitat.  In  general,  protec¬ 
tion  of  remaining  wetlands  is  the  most  important  protective 
action  necessary  to  maintain  this  inland  tern  (Novak  1992). 
This  species  occurs  on  perennial  wetlands  in  Centennial 
Valley. 

Boreal  Owl 

Boreal  owls  occupy  dense  coniferous  forest,  generally  in 
mature,  multilayered  spruce-fir  mixed  forest,  with  thickets 
of  alder,  aspen,  or  stunted  spruce,  most  commonly  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  open  grassy  areas  and  bogs.  Nests  are  located  in 
old  woodpecker  holes,  natural  cavity,  or  broken  topped  tree, 
and  may  be  used  in  consecutive  years.  Boreal  owls  are  docu¬ 
mented  on  public  lands  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley,  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek  and  in  the  Centennial  Mountains. 

Burrowing  Owl 

Burrowing  owls  are  residents  of  open  grasslands  and  prai¬ 
ries,  occasionally  using  open  areas  such  as  vacant  lots  near 
human  habitation  or  airports.  Nesting  and  roosting  occurs 
in  burrows  dug  by  mammals,  most  notably  in  prairie  dog 
towns.  Burrowing  owls  have  been  documented  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  in  the  Centennial  Valley,  E.F.  Blacktail  Deer  Creek 
and  east  of  McCartney  Mountain  during  migration.  Breed¬ 
ing  habitat  may  be  available  in  areas  of  dense  ground  squir¬ 
rel  activity  at  lower  elevation  but  is  unquantified. 

Columbian  Sharp-Tailed  Grouse 

Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  are  found  in  small  numbers 
only  in  the  upper  Centennial  Valley  (Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR) 
and  upper  Madison  River  valley.  Apparent  immigration  from 
southeast  Idaho  has  occurred  only  recently  and  may  not  re¬ 
sult  in  permanent  occupancy.  Public  lands  could  provide 
suitable  habitat  for  sharp-tails  in  both  of  these  areas. 

Common  Loon 

Common  loons  occur  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  area 
primarily  during  migrations,  primarily  on  Lima  Reservoir 
in  the  Centennial  Valley.  Nesting  generally  occurs  on  marshy 
portions  of  lakes  with  overhead  cover  to  conceal  nests,  rela¬ 
tively  clear  water,  adequate  fish  and  amphibian  forage  base, 
and  relatively  free  of  human  disturbance.  Although  several 
small,  higher  elevation  lakes  in  the  planning  area  may  meet 
these  criteria,  they  may  not  be  available  for  breeding  use  by 
loons  due  to  lingering  ice  cover  late  in  the  spring. 

Canvasback  Duck 

Canvasbacks  are  uncommon  summer  residents  on  larger 
deep-water  wetlands,  primarily  in  the  Centennial  Valley. 
These  ducks  nest  in  tall  emergent  vegetation  in  freshwater 
marshes,  preferring  areas  where  a  complex  variety  of  wet¬ 
land  size,  permanency,  and  cover  types  is  available.  Nests 
may  be  located  on  old  muskrat  houses  or  on  dry  ground. 
Females  typically  breed  in  their  natal  area.  Lima  Reservoir 
provides  secure  molting  habitat,  and  spring/fall  migration 
habitat  depending  on  ice  cover. 


Ferruginous  Hawk 

Ferruginous  hawks  are  relatively  common  summer  residents 
of  sagebrush/grasslands  in  the  southern  half  of  the  DFO. 
Habitat  in  Lima  Sweetwater  Breaks  area  north  and  east  of 
Lima  supports  one  of  the  highest  density  breeding  popula¬ 
tions  of  ferruginous  hawks  in  North  America.  Nesting  oc¬ 
curs  on  steep  slopes,  rock  outcrops  and  low  trees,  often  in 
close  association  with  other  raptors.  Exposure  of  these  nests 
makes  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  disturbance  and  pre¬ 
dation. 

Great  Gray  Owl 

Great  gray  owls  occupy  dense  coniferous  forest  adjacent  to 
small  openings,  meadows,  and  clearcut  areas  especially  near 
water  and  wet  meadows.  Nests  are  usually  placed  in  the  top 
of  large  broken-off  tree  trunk,  in  old  nests  of  other  large 
birds  (e.g.,  hawk  nest),  or  in  debris  platforms  from  dwarf 
mistletoe,  near  bogs  or  clearings.  Nests  are  frequently  re¬ 
used  with  the  same  pair  returning  to  the  same  area  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  Great  gray  owls  are  common  summer  resi¬ 
dents  in  moist  forest  habitat  throughout  the  DFO,  most  com¬ 
monly  along  the  Continental  Divide. 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

This  woodpecker  occupies  forest,  open  woodland,  swamps, 
well-wooded  towns  and  parks,  and  open  situations  with  scat¬ 
tered  trees.  This  woodpecker  is  most  abundant  in  mature 
woods  with  large  old  trees  suitable  for  cavity  nesting,  but  is 
also  common  in  medium-aged  forests  with  a  dense  canopy 
(Bushman  and  Therres  1 988).  It  uses  tree  cavities  for  roost¬ 
ing  and  winter  cover;  may  excavate  new  cavities  in  fall  to 
be  used  for  roosting  (Sousa  1987).  This  species  is  an  un¬ 
common  resident  in  lower  elevation  forests  in  DFO. 

Harlequin  Duck 

This  duck  nests  along  fast-moving  rivers  and  mountain 
streams  on  rocky  islands  or  banks  (Cassirer  et  al.  1993).  It 
requires  relatively  undisturbed,  low  gradient,  meandering 
mountain  streams  with  dense  shrubby  riparian  areas  (greater 
than  50  percent  streamside  shrub  cover),  and  woody  debris 
for  nesting  and  brood  rearing,  and  mid-stream  boulders  or 
logjams  and  overhanging  vegetation  for  cover  and  loafing. 
The  presence  of  this  species  is  an  indicator  of  high  water 
quality  (Spahr  et  al.  1991).  Harlequin  ducks  tend  to  breed 
in  the  same  area  in  successive  years.  This  species  is  a  rare 
summer  resident  in  the  Centennial  Valley  but  has  not  been 
inventoried  area-wide. 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

This  shrike  is  a  summer  resident  in  sagebrush  grassland 
habitats  in  DFO.  Shrub  structure  is  a  key  component  to  re¬ 
productive  success  but  has  not  been  adequately  described 
in  Montana  (Rauscher  1999).  Northern  shrike  generally  re¬ 
places  this  species  during  winter  months. 

Long-Billed  Curlew 

This  species  occupies  prairies  and  grassy  meadows,  gener- 
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ally  near  water.  It  nests  in  dry  prairies  and  moist  meadows. 
Nests  are  on  the  ground  usually  in  flat  area  with  short  grass, 
sometimes  on  more  irregular  terrain,  often  near  rock  or  other 
conspicuous  object.  In  Wyoming,  it  often  nests  near  a  ma¬ 
nure  pile  if  available  (Cochran  and  Anderson  1987).  This 
species  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the  DFO. 

Mountain  Plover 

Mountain  plovers  are  usually  found  in  association  with  prai¬ 
rie  dog  colonies,  but  also  utilize  short-grass  habitat  that  has 
been  heavily  grazed.  Mountain  plover  in  the  planning  area 
utilize  grassland  areas  on  ridgetops  and  alluvial  fans  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Jefferson  River  valley.  Breeding  plovers  were 
confirmed  from  one  site  on  private  lands  near  Twin  Bridges 
in  1992,  1994,  and  1995,  with  some  potential  public  land 
habitat  between  Twin  Bridges  and  Melrose.  Nearly  all  suit¬ 
able  habitat  in  planning  area  is  on  private  lands 
(FaunaWestl991;  Knowles  and  Knowles  1993,  1997). 
USFWS  issued  a  Federal  Register  Notice  in  September  2003 
withdrawing  the  proposal  for  listing  the  mountain  plover 
under  ESA  based  on  evidence  of  increased  population  sta¬ 
bility  and  implementation  of  effective  conservation  mea¬ 
sures. 

Northern  Goshhawk 

Goshawks  are  fairly  common  in  the  planning  area  with 
breeding  territories  widespread  throughout  the  area  in  Dou- 
glas-fir  and  lodgepole  forest  adjacent  to  openings  and  ri¬ 
parian  areas.  A  multi-year  Challenge  Cost  Share  project 
using  radio  telemetry  indicated  that  long-range  dispersal  and 
seasonal  movements  occur  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  gos¬ 
hawk.  A  pattern  of  depressed  nesting  activity  and  low  nest 
success  indicates  a  need  for  more  intensive,  long  term  study 
to  better  evaluate  the  causes  of  the  observed  reproductive 
fluctuations  (Kirkley  2001). 

Peregrine  Falcon 

This  falcon  utilizes  various  open  habitats  where  there  are 
suitable  nesting  cliffs.  When  not  breeding,  it  occurs  in  areas 
where  prey  concentrate,  including  farmlands,  marshes, 
lakeshores,  river  mouths,  tidal  flats,  dunes  and  beaches, 
broad  river  valleys,  cities,  and  airports.  Peregrine  falcon  were 
delisted  under  the  ESA  in  1998.  Hacking  activities  in  the 
Centennial  Valley  were  conducted  with  the  Peregrine  Fund 
from  1981  through  1987.  This  effort  released  over  100  fledg¬ 
ling  peregrine  falcons  that  expanded  throughout  the  region, 
and  were  instrumental  in  the  eventual  reocccupancy  of  many 
historic  habitats  in  western  Montana.  Three  hack  towers  and 
two  natural  sites  in  the  Centennial  Valley  are  currently  oc¬ 
cupied.  Hack  sites  in  the  Valley  bottom  are  relatively  acces¬ 
sible  while  wild  sites  in  the  Centennial  Mountains  are  re¬ 
mote  and  inaccessible. 

Sage  Sparrow 

The  sage  sparrow  prefers  semi-open  habitats  with  shrubs 
1-2  meters  tall.  Habitat  structure  (vertical  structure,  shrub 
density,  and  habitat  patchiness)  is  important  to  habitat  se¬ 


lection  (Martin  and  Carlson  1998).  Habitat  use  is  positively 
correlated  with  big  sagebrush  ( Artemisia  tridentata)  cover, 
bare  ground,  above-average  shrub  height,  and  horizontal 
patchiness,  and  negatively  correlated  with  grass  cover 
(Rotenberry  and  Wiens  1980;  Wiens  and  Rotenberry  1981). 
Population  declines  in  some  regions,  and  the  degradation 
and  loss  of  breeding  and  wintering  habitats  are  concerns. 
This  species  is  vulnerable  to  loss  and  fragmentation  of  sage¬ 
brush  habitat,  and  may  require  large  patches  for  breeding. 
This  sparrow  is  documented  in  western  Beaverhead  County 
but  lacks  a  comprehensive  inventory. 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Swainson’s  hawks  typically  nests  in  tall  riparian  shrubs  in 
sagebrush  grassland  habitats  in  the  DFO.  Interspecific  ter¬ 
ritoriality  may  occur  with  red-tailed  hawk  and  ferruginous 
hawk  in  some  areas  and  may  be  limited  by  presence  of  and 
predation  by  great  horned  owl  (Palmer  1988).  Swainson’s 
hawks  have  been  relatively  common  summer  residents  but 
have  shown  declines  in  occurrence  during  recent  years.  This 
raptor  is  a  long-range  migrant,  traveling  to  southern  South 
American  during  the  northern  winter. 

Three-Toed  Woodpecker 

The  three-toed  woodpecker  inhabits  boreal  forests.  In  some 
areas  (Colorado,  Montana,  and  British  Columbia),  there  is 
enough  potential  habitat  available  for  this  species.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  documented  in  the  planning  area  but  lacks  compre¬ 
hensive  inventory. 

Trumpeter  Swan 

The  trumpeter  swan  is  North  America’s  largest  waterfowl 
that  survived  near  extirpation  in  the  contiguous  United  States 
with  the  establishment  of  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Valley  in  1 935.  The  tri-state  resident  breeding  popu¬ 
lation  in  southwestern  Montana,  southeast  Idaho  and  north¬ 
west  Wyoming  is  the  remnant  of  the  historic  breeding  popu¬ 
lation.  These  swans  are  isolated  from  other  Canadian  and 
Alaskan  breeding  populations,  and  are  dependent  on  the 
wetland  habitat  and  isolation  afforded  by  Red  Rock  Lakes 
NWR,  Yellowstone  NP  and  adjoining  areas.  This  area  sup¬ 
ports  a  major  portion  of  wintering  birds  from  interior  Canada. 
Breeding  swans  are  dependent  on  perennial  wetland  areas 
with  tall  emergent  vegetation.  Preferred  nest  sites  are  typi¬ 
cally  on  muskrat  or  beaver  lodges,  and  are  utilized  every 
year.  Winter  habitat  in  the  planning  area  is  confined  to  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Madison  River,  Odell  Creek  (Madison  River 
tributary),  and  warm  springs  on  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR. 
Public  land  wetlands  in  the  Centennial  Valley  below  Red 
Rock  Lakes  NWR  have  provided  a  significant  portion  of 
Montana  breeding  territories  for  the  tri-state  population. 
These  wetlands  are  vulnerable  to  degradation  and  loss  due 
to  irrigation  diversions,  livestock  grazing,  and  human  dis¬ 
turbance,  particularly  during  periods  of  drought.  Current 
trumpeter  swan  occupancy  and  production  on  these  sites 
are  well  below  long-term  averages.  Although  the  swan  popu¬ 
lation  trend  has  been  slightly  upward  over  the  past  ten  years, 
a  significant  decline  occurred  during  2001. 
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The  petitioned  listing  of  the  tri-state  trumpeter  swan  popu¬ 
lation  was  found  to  be  unwarranted  in  October  2003. 

White-Face  Ibis 

This  species  occurs  in  freshwater  wetlands  with  tall  emer¬ 
gent  vegetation  or  floating  mats  of  vegetation.  Ibis  are  un¬ 
common  summer  resident  in  the  planning  area  on  wetlands 
in  the  Centennial  Valley,  Beaverhead  River  and  Madison 
River  Valleys,  but  is  common  is  southeast  Idaho. 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

This  frog  is  highly  aquatic  and  is  rarely  found  far  from  per¬ 
manent  quiet  water.  Populations  are  generally  uncommon 
in  the  large,  intermountain  valleys.  It  may  disperse  into  moist 
forest,  grassland,  and  shrubland  habitats  during  wet  weather. 
Breeding  is  in  shallow  ponds  or  other  quiet  waters,  with 
most  of  the  eggs  masses  placed  in  the  same  location  at  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  making  them  vulnerable  to  exposure  if 
water  levels  drop.  Spotted  frogs  are  the  most  common  frog 
in  western  Montana,  and  are  common  in  riparian  and  wet¬ 
land  habitats  in  southern  and  western  Beaverhead  County 
(Roedel  and  Hendricks  1998). 

Tailed  Frog 

This  frog  occupies  clear,  cold  swift-moving  mountain 
streams,  primarily  in  older  forest  sites.  Roedel  and  Hendricks 
(1998)  suggested  that  tailed  frog  should  be  considered  a 
species  with  very  localize  distribution  in  Montana.  Although 
common  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  their  status  east  of 
the  Divide  is  uncertain  (Maxell  2000).  It  is  not  confirmed  to 
occur  in  the  planning  area  but  anecdotal  information  de¬ 
scribes  tailed  frog  in  the  Dyce  Creek  area  and  suitable  habi¬ 
tat  is  available  in  several  areas. 


CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Section  7  of  the  ESA  emphasizes  interagency  cooperation 
to  implement  conservation  actions  for  listed  species,  pro¬ 
hibits  federal  agencies  from  jeopardizing  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  species  or  its  critical  habitat,  and  require  federal 
agencies  to  confer  with  FWS  on  any  actions  that  may  jeop¬ 
ardize  a  proposed  species  or  adversely  modify  its  critical 
habitat.  The  need  to  initiate  a  consultation  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  BLM  and  is  based  on  a  biological  evaluation  of 
whether  a  listed  species  or  its  habitat  may  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  action.  Informal  consultation  with  FWS  is  required 
to  evaluate  the  level  of  impacts  and  whether  suitable  alter¬ 
natives  are  available,  and  determine  if  formal  consultation 
is  necessary.  If  BLM  determines  that  a  proposed  action  may 
affect  but  is  not  likely  to  adversely  affect  a  listed  species, 
BLM  may  conclude  consultation  with  written  concurrence 
from  FWS.  If  adverse  effects  to  a  listed  species/critical  habi¬ 
tat  are  anticipated,  formal  consultation  will  be  initiated  by 
BLM.  BLM  policy  requires  that  formal  conferencing  will 
occur  with  FWS  for  actions  that  may  adversely  affect  a  pro¬ 
posed  species/critical  habitat  although  this  step  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  ESA  (BLM  Manual  6840  .21E4).  Formal  consul¬ 


tation  with  FWS  is  initiated  by  BLM  with  a  written  request 
and  submission  of  a  Biological  Assessment  that  describes 
the  proposed  action  and  anticipated  direct  and  cumulative 
impacts.  FWS  reviews  this  documentation  to  determine  if 
the  action  will  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  or  its  critical  habitat,  result  in  an  incidental  take  (loss) 
of  animals,  and  if  appropriate  conservation  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  alternatives  are  available.  These  conclusions  are 
then  submitted  to  the  BLM  in  a  Biological  Opinion.  BLM’s 
final  decision  then  implements  or  modifies  the  proposed 
action  as  necessary,  based  on  FWS  recommendations.  This 
consultation  process  can  take  place  at  any  BLM  planning 
level  (Resource  Management  Plan,  activity  plan,  site-spe¬ 
cific  plan)  using  programmatic,  batched,  or  project-specific 
strategies. 

Formal  consultations  have  been  rare  for  the  planning  area 
due  to  limited  occurrence  of  listed  species  or  their  habitat 
on  public  lands,  and  limited  impacts  from  management  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  biological  evaluation  format  was  jointly  devel¬ 
oped  with  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  NF  in  2001  that  provides 
minimum  documentation  of  impacts  to  Special  Status  Spe¬ 
cies  from  proposed  actions. 

The  Dillon  MFP  is  not  in  conformance  with  the  lynx  con¬ 
servation  strategy,  and  will  be  replaced  by  the  ongoing  Dillon 
RMP  that  will  include  formal  Section  7  consultation.  List¬ 
ing  of  the  Canada  lynx  as  threatened  in  2000  required  the 
evaluation  of  all  existing  land  use  plans  and  current  autho¬ 
rizations  for  compliance  with  the  lynx  conservation  strat¬ 
egy,  in  consultation  with  FWS.  Informal  consultation  on 
current  authorizations  occurred  through  the  Level  1  Biolo¬ 
gist  Team  with  all  other  federal  agencies.  The  effects  deter¬ 
minations  for  DFO  authorizations  using  a  series  of  screens 
developed  by  the  Level  1  Team  received  FWS  concurrence. 
The  lynx  conservation  strategy  and  these  screens  provide 
guidance  for  assessing  potential  impacts  to  lynx  habitat  from 
all  future  actions.  However,  under  a  2002  court  order,  all 
projects  with  a  May  Affect  (both  “May  Affect,  Not  Likely 
to  Adversely  Affect”  and  “May  Affect,  Likely  to  Adversely 
Affect”)  determination  must  currently  undergo  formal  con¬ 
sultation. 

A  new  procedure  for  streamlining  Section  7  consultations 
with  FWS  has  been  developed  under  the  national  fire/fuels 
management  initiative,  and  has  been  expanded  to  include 
some  other  activities.  This  process  utilizes  a  set  of  screens, 
that  identify  specific  project  activities  and  impacts  for  each 
listed  species  (see  Appendix  D).  It  assures  programmatic 
concurrence  from  FWS  on  “No  Effect”  and  “Not  Likely  to 
Adversely  Affect”  projects,  if  they  are  designed  and  imple¬ 
mented  consistent  with  screening  criteria.  Review  of  low 
impact  federal  actions  through  this  process  can  meet  infor¬ 
mal  consultation  requirements  and  programmatic  concur¬ 
rence  from  FWS  with  a  minimum  of  project-specific  detail 
and  documentation. 
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MONITORING 

Bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  territories  and  nests  have 
been  monitored  annually  through  state  management  plan 
implementation.  Grizzly  bear  observations  have  been  docu¬ 
mented  when  available  but  no  area-wide  monitoring  or  in¬ 
ventory  has  been  conducted.  Wolf  observations  were  docu¬ 
mented  and  submitted  to  FWS  prior  to  the  experimental  re- 
introduction.  Since  the  reintroduction,  wolves  have  been  in¬ 
tensively  monitored  by  FWS.  No  inventory  work  has  been 
conducted  on  public  lands  administered  by  BLM  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  for  Canada  lynx  or  whooping  crane. 

Comprehensive  sensitive  species  inventories  have  not  been 
conducted  for  most  species.  Habitat  availability  and  occu¬ 
pancy  has  been  documented  on  an  area-by-area,  and  spe¬ 
cies-specific  basis  rather  than  mapping  overall  distribution. 
Occurrence  records  from  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Pro¬ 
gram  provide  the  only  data  for  the  presence  of  some  sensi¬ 
tive  species. 

Sage  grouse  leks  and  some  sage  grouse  winter  habitat  have 
been  well-defined.  Population  trends  have  been  based  on 
male  attendance  on  leks,  although  this  monitoring  was  in¬ 
termittent  until  recently.  An  ongoing  radio  telemetry  project 
has  identified  sage  grouse  movements  and  key  habitat  areas 
in  part  of  the  planning  area. 

Three  raptor  transects  have  been  monitored  with  Montana 
FWP  for  over  twenty  years.  Raptor  nest  occupancy  and  pro¬ 
duction,  primarily  for  ferruginous  hawks,  has  been  moni¬ 
tored  in  portions  of  the  Lima/Sweetwater  key  raptor  area. 

Trumpeter  swan  distribution  and  production  monitoring  is 
conducted  by  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR. 

Localized  information  on  sage  grouse,  pygmy  rabbits,  log¬ 
gerhead  shrike,  ferruginous  hawk,  northern  goshawk,  wol¬ 
verine,  Townsend’s  big-eared  bat,  and  amphibian/reptiles 
has  been  collected  through  Challenge  Cost  Share  partner¬ 
ship  projects. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES-FISH 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Montana  Natural  Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1 969 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  act  of  1958 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987,  as  amended  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Water  Pollution  control  Act  of  1977 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvements  Act  of  1978 


•  Sikes  Act  of  1974 

•  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 

•  Executive  Order  11514,  Protection  and  Enhancement 
of  Environmental  Quality 

•  Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management 

•  Executive  Order  11990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

•  Executive  Order  12962,  Recreational  Fisheries 

•  Montana  Water  Quality  Act 

•  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 

•  Montana  Stream  Protection  Act 

•  Fish  And  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980 

•  BLM  Manual  6840 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Conservation 
Agreement  for  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  in  Montana 
(1999) 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Concerning  Fluvial 
Arctic  Grayling  Restoration  (2001) 

Affected  Environment 

The  westslope  cutthroat  trout  and  Montana  arctic  grayling 
are  listed  by  the  State  of  Montana  as  species  of  special  con¬ 
cern  and  by  BLM  as  sensitive  species.  The  fluvial  form  of 
the  arctic  grayling  is  a  federal  candidate  species.  These  two 
species  are  classified  as  special  status  species  by  state  and 
federal  agencies  due  to  population  size,  amount  of  quality 
habitat  available  to  them,  and  their  current  distribution  within 
their  native  range. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 
BLM  Sensitive  Species 
Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 

The  westslope  cutthroat  trout  ( Oncorhynchus  clarki  lewisi) 
historically  was  wide  spread  throughout  streams  in  western 
Montana.  Due  to  hybridization  and  competition  with  non¬ 
native  salmonids,  habitat  degradation  and  over  fishing,  ge¬ 
netically  pure  populations  of  this  native  trout  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  about  1  percent  of  their  historic  range  (USDA-FS 
andUSDI-BLM  1996).  The  DFO  currently  administers  135 
miles  of  streams  containing  westslope  cutthroat  trout  (WCT) 
populations  with  genetic  purity  greater  than  90  percent. 
Additionally,  there  are  94  miles  of  streams  containing  popu¬ 
lations  with  unknown  or  less  than  90  percent  purity  within 
the  planning  area.  To  date,  32  pure  (100  percent)  popula¬ 
tions  are  currently  found  on  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area. 
BLM  manages  the  headwaters  or  significant  portions  of  the 
habitat  for  15  of  these  populations  and  smaller  habitat  seg¬ 
ments  for  the  remaining  17  populations.  Currently  the  great¬ 
est  threats  to  pure  westslope  cutthroat  populations  are  hy¬ 
bridization  by  and  competition  with  non-native  trout  spe¬ 
cies,  and  habitat  degradation. 
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Candidate  Species 

Montana  Arctic  Grayling  (Fluvial  Population) 

There  are  two  life  history  forms  of  the  Montana  arctic  gray¬ 
ling  ( Thymallus  articus  montanus)  native  to  the  planning 
area,  the  adfluvial  and  the  fluvial  form.  Both  forms  are  listed 
as  a  species  of  special  concern  by  the  state  of  Montana.  The 
fluvial  form  is  listed  as  a  BLM  sensitive  species  and  as  a 
candidate  species  by  the  USFWS.  BLM  currently  has  no 
special  designation  for  the  adfluvial  form. 

The  fluvial  form  of  arctic  grayling  is  native  only  to  the  up¬ 
per  Missouri  River  drainage.  It  was  once  found  in  all  three 
major  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  since  disap¬ 
peared  from  approximately  95  percent  of  its  historic  range 
(Kaya  1990).  Today,  the  Big  Hole  River  contains  the  last 
strictly  fluvial  native  population  in  the  continental  United 
States  (Magee  2002).  It  is  suspected  that  the  major  factors 
in  the  decline  of  this  species  are  habitat  alterations  such  as 
dams  and  de-watering  of  streams  for  irrigation,  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  non-native  species  (Vincent  1962;  Kaya  1990). 
BLM  currently  has  an  assistance  agreement  with  Montana 
FWP  for  fluvial  grayling  recovery. 

State  of  Montana  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Montana  Arctic  Grayling  (Adfluvial  Population) 

The  adfluvial  form  of  arctic  grayling  is  native  only  to  the 
Upper  Red  Rock  Lakes  drainage.  This  is  comprised  of  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Red  Rock  Lakes  and  Elk  Lake.  It  has  since 
been  successfully  introduced  to  lakes  throughout  the  state 
of  Montana.  Historically,  grayling  in  the  Red  Rock  drain¬ 
age  used  many  of  the  tributaries  entering  the  lakes  for  spawn¬ 
ing.  Today,  they  are  confirmed  in  only  three  tributaries. 
Habitat  degradation  is  thought  to  be  the  biggest  contributor 
to  their  decline. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
PLANTS  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Special  status  plant  species  management  on  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM  is  authorized  under  and/or  directed 
by  the  following  laws,  mandates,  and  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.1701  et  seq.),  as  amended 

•  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.1531  et 
seq.),  as  amended 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.),  as  amended 


•  Title  43,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Parts  24,  1610 
and  4 180 

•  BLM  Manual  6500  and  6840 

•  National  and  Montana  BLM  Policy 

Affected  Environment 

BACKGROUND 

The  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  (MTNHP)  serves 
as  the  state’s  clearinghouse  and  principal  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  species  of  concern,  including  those  that  are  at- 
risk  or  potentially  at-risk  due  to  rarity,  restricted  distribu¬ 
tion,  habitat  loss,  and/or  other  factors.  From  the  early  1 990s 
through  the  present,  the  Dillon  Field  Office  has  partnered 
with  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  through  chal¬ 
lenge  cost  share  projects  to  inventory,  monitor,  and  conduct 
limited  research  on  select  populations  of  special  status  plants. 

Areas  within  the  Beaverhead  Mountains  Section  (which 
includes  most  of  the  Dillon  Field  Office)  have  been  the  center 
of  many  plant  surveys  since  the  start  of  the  Montana  Natu¬ 
ral  Heritage  Program  and  the  start  of  the  botany  program  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  Montana  Office.  Re¬ 
sults  from  these  studies  have  already  been  processed  as  el¬ 
ement  occurrence  data,  and  synthesized  as  species  status 
and  biology  information  in  the  Biological  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Data  System,  as  well  as  cross-referenced  in  a  support¬ 
ing  bibliographic  database  (Cooper,  Jean  and  Heidel  1999). 
While  certainly  not  exhaustive,  the  botanical  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  MTNHP  provide  a  sensitive  species  baseline 
for  the  Dillon  Field  Office.  These  surveys  will  aid  in  identi¬ 
fying  conservation  priorities  and  developing  protection  and 
compatible  management  strategies  for  these  species. 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  PLANTS 

Regulatory  aspects  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  affect 
plants  only  when  they  occur  on  federal  lands  or  are  affected 
by  federal  actions.  No  plants  in  Montana  are  currently  listed 
endangered,  while  three  plants  are  listed  as  threatened.  None 
of  the  listed  plants  are  known  from  BLM  lands  in  Montana, 
however  one  of  them,  Ute  Ladies’  Tresses  ( Spiranthes 
diluvialis)  is  known  from  private  and  state  lands  in 
Beaverhead,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and  Jefferson  counties. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS 

Special  status  or  rare  plants  may  be  important  indicators  of 
change.  They  can  also  provide  clues  to  past  environments. 
In  1992  there  were  more  than  1100  special  status  plants 
known  or  suspected  to  occur  on  BLM  lands  nationwide.  As 
of  1996,  there  are  372  special  status  plant  species  listed  for 
Montana  BLM,  74  of  these  plants  are  listed  for  the  Dillon 
Field  Office,  sixteen  of  which  are  designated  as  sensitive. 
In  addition  to  the  16  BLM  designated  sensitive  species,  the 
Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  tracks  23  Montana  plant 
species  of  concern  known  to  occur  on  BLM  lands  managed 
by  the  Dillon  Field  Office. 
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The  Dillon  Field  Office  currently  maintains  three  lists  of 
special  status  plants  -  sensitive  species,  watch  species  and 
dropped  species.  In  order  to  be  designated  as  sensitive,  a 
plant  or  plant  community  must: 

•  Be  proven  to  be  rare  by  proper  study(s). 

•  Be  proven  to  be  imperiled  by  proper  study(s). 

•  Be  documented  on  BLM  surface. 

The  watch  list  includes  plants  or  communities  that  are  ei¬ 
ther: 

•  Known  to  be  imperiled  and  is  suspected  to  occur  on 
BLM  surface  or, 

•  Suspected  to  be  imperiled  and  has  been  documented 
on  BLM  surface  or, 

•  Needs  further  study  for  other  reasons. 

Reasons  for  maintaining  the  dropped  list  are  to  document 
the  fact  that  a  species  has  already  been  studied  and  to  retain 
the  option  of  uplisting  that  species  to  the  sensitive  or  watch 
list.  Dropped  species  will  not  be  discussed  further  in  this 
document. 

The  thirty-one  species  considered  by  BLM  to  be  special  sta¬ 
tus  plant  species  and  known  to  occur  on  public  land  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office  are  displayed  in  Table  18. 
Only  species  considered  special  status  by  BLM  are  listed. 
The  species  status  given  by  BLM,  Montana  Natural  Heri¬ 
tage  Program  (MTNHP  2003),  and  the  Forest  Service  is  also 
disclosed  in  the  table.  Status  Codes  include: 

•  S  =  Sensitive 
.  W  =  Watch, 

•  SI  =  Critically  imperiled  in  Montana  because  of  ex¬ 
treme  rarity  &/or  other  factors  making  it  highly  vulner¬ 
able  to  extinction 

•  S2  =  Imperiled  in  Montana  because  of  rarity  &/or  other 
factors  making  it  vulnerable  to  extinction 

•  SH  =  Historical,  known  only  from  records  over  50  years 
ago;  may  be  rediscovered. 

The  majority  of  the  special  status  plant  populations  found 
on  public  lands  administered  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office  are 
located  in  southern  Beaverhead  County.  The  highest  con¬ 
centrations  of  special  status  plants  are  found  in  three  pri¬ 
mary  locations. 

•  Tendoy  Mountains/Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin 

•  Sage  Creek/Centennial  Valley/Centennial  Mountains 

•  Bannack  Bench/Badger  Pass/Rocky  Hills 

The  general  location  of  special  status  plant  populations  is 
shown  on  Map  6. 


CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  HABITAT 
CONDITIONS 

Special  status  plants  are  found  on  a  variety  of  habitats  in  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  from  the  valley  bottom  riparian  areas  to 
the  alpine  tundra  on  top  of  the  Centennial  Mountains.  While 
threats  to  some  plant  species  may  remain  low  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  habitat  they  occupy,  threats  to  other 
species  will  remain  or  increase  due  to  unresolved  resource 
conflicts. 

Habitat  and  occurrence  information  for  special  status  plants 
found  on  land  managed  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  18.  A  brief  description  of  habitat  condition 
or  the  major  perceived  threats  to  these  habitats  and  the  rare 
plant  species  they  support  follows. 

All  Habitats 

Invasion  of  native  habitats  by  noxious  weeds  and  exotic 
species  arguably  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  native  plant 
species  and  communities.  Eradication  and/or  controlling  the 
spread  of  invasive  plants  is  essential  for  the  preservation/ 
conservation  of  special  status  plant  species;  however,  in¬ 
discriminate  or  broad  scale  application  of  chemical  herbi¬ 
cides  also  threatens  sensitive  plant  species. 

Sagebrush  Steppe  and  Grasslands 

Invasion  of  this  habitat  by  noxious  weeds  such  as  spotted 
knapweed  ( Centaurea  maculosa,)  leafy  spurge  ( Euphorbia 
esula ,)  and  houndstounge  ( Cynoglossum  officinale)  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  all  native  plant  species.  Other  exotic  spe¬ 
cies  that  compete  for  habitat  with  sensitive  species  include 
Kentucky  bluegrass  ( Poa  pratensis),  which  is  invading  mesic 
upland  sites,  and  cheatgrass  ( Bromus  tectorum),  which  is 
increasingly  common  on  south  facing  slopes. 

Palatable  species  of  the  sagebrush  steppe,  such  as 
milkvetches  ( Astragalus  spp.)  remain  at  risk  in  heavily 
grazed  areas  especially  in  areas  that  are  grazed  in  the  spring. 
Grazing  begins  on  50  percent  of  the  allotments  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  during  the  month  of  May  or  earlier.  The  two  larg¬ 
est  populations  of  bitterroot  milkvetch  in  Montana  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  lands  administered  by  the  BLM  that  are  grazed 
only  during  the  non-growing  season. 

Sand  Dunes 

Natural  processes  (fire  and  grazing  of  both  large  and  di¬ 
minutive  herbivores)  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
serai  conditions  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  various 
rare  plant  species  and  communities  present  in  the  sand  dunes. 
The  greatest  threats  to  this  landscape  would  be  landscape 
fragmentation  and  the  cessation  of  fire  or  mechanical  dis¬ 
turbance  (trampling  and  burrowing)  that  would  allow  suc- 
cessional  processes  to  proceed  to  their  endpoint  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  sensitive  serai  species  and  communities  (Cooper, 
Jean  and  Heidel  1999).  Noxious  weeds  and  other  invasive 
exotics  are  not  currently  a  problem  in  the  sand  dunes. 
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Table  18 

Habitat  and  Occurrence  Information 
for  Known  BLM  Special  Status  Plant  Species  in  the  Planning  Area 

Genus  Species/(Common 
Name ) 

Habitat 

BLM 

MTNHP 

FS 

#Of 

Occurrences 
in  MT/DFO* 

Cusick’s  Horse-mint 
{Agastache  cusickii) 

Dry,  open,  limestone  talus  slopes,  often 
with  sagebrush  or  mountain  mahogany 

S 

SI 

S 

5/2 

Sitka  Columbine 
( Aquilegia  Formosa) 

Open  woods  and  stream  banks  at  mid¬ 
elevations 

SI 

7/1 

Sapphire  Rockcress 
( Arabis  fecunda) 

Open,  rocky,  slopes  developed  from 
calcareous  parent  material  restricted  to 
the  contact  zone  with  igneous  rock 

s 

S2 

s 

21/2 

Painted  Milkvetch 
(Astragalus  ceramicus 
var  apus) 

Sparsely  vegetated  sand  dunes 

s 

SI 

1/1 

Lesser  Rushy  Milkvetch 
( Astragalus  convallarius 
var  convallarius) 

Grasslands  and  open  pine  woodlands 

w 

S2 

11/1 

Bitterroot  Milkvetch 
( Astragalus  scaphoides) 

Silty,  often  stony  soil  in  sagebrush 
grasslands 

s 

S2 

s 

19/14 

Railhead  Milkvetch 
( Astragalus  terminalis) 

Sagebrush  steppe  and  sparsely-vegetated 
grasslands 

s 

S2 

14/9 

Large-leafed 

Balsamroot 

(Balsamorhiza 

macrophylla) 

Sagebrush  steppe  and  grasslands 

w 

SI 

s 

6/1 

Idaho  Sedge 
(Care x  idahoa)** 

Moist  meadows  around  seeps,  ponds,  or 
streams,  usually  associated  with  calcare¬ 
ous  parent  materials 

s 

S2 

s 

40/24 

Fendler  Cat’s-eye 
(Cryptantha  fendleri) 

Open  areas  of  sand  dunes 

w 

S2 

3/1 

Round-fruited  Draba 
(Draba  globosa) 

Moist,  open,  gravelly,  often  limestone- 
derived  soil  in  the  alpine  zone 

w 

SI 

4/1 

Sand  Wildrye 
( Elymus  flavescens ) 

Sparsely-vegetated  sand  dunes 

s 

SI 

1/1 

Hutchinsia 

(Hutchinsia 

procumbens) 

Vernally  moist,  alkaline  soil  of  sagebrush 
steppe 

w 

SI 

5/1 

Beautiful  Bladderpod 
(Lesquerella  pulchella) 

Gravelly,  calcareous  soils  in  sparsely 
vegetated  mountain  mahogany  and 
limber  pine  woodlands 

s 

S2 

s 

14/7 

Taper-tip  Desert-parsley 
(Lomatium  attenuation) 

Gravelly,  limestone-derived  slopes  of 
sparsely  vegetated  sagebrush  steppe  or 
Douglas  fir,  limber  pine,  juniper,  or 
mountain  mahogany  woodlands 

s 

S2 

11/10 
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Felwort  ( Lomatogonium 
rotatum) 

Alkaline  meadows  and  fens 

W 

SI 

S 

2/2 

Pale  Evening-primrose 
( Oenothera  pallida  var 
idahoensis)*** 

Sparsely  vegetated  sand  dunes 

S 

SI 

1/1 

Lemhi  Beardtongue 
Penstemon  lemhiensis 

Open  sagebrush  and  woodland  slopes 

S 

S2 

S 

82/10 

Whipple’s  Beardtongue 
Penstemon  whippleanus 

Open,  often  rocky  soil  of  dry  meadows 
in  the  subalpine  and  alpine  zones 

S 

SI 

2/1 

Hoary  Phacelia 

Phacelia  incana 

Gravelly,  limestone-derived  slopes  of 
mountain  mahogany  woodlands  and 
sagebrush  steppe 

w 

S2 

7/7 

Alkali  Primrose 
(. Primula  alcalina) 

Moist  alkaline  meadows 

w 

SI 

3/1 

Mealy  Primrose 
( Primula  incana) 

Alkaline  meadows 

w 

S2 

22/6 

Chicken  Sage 
( Sphaeromeria 
argentea) 

Shallow  limestone-derived  soil  in 
sagebrush  steppe 

s 

S2 

17/12 

James  Stitch  wort 
(Stellaria  jamesiana) 

Woodland  slopes 

w 

SI 

2/2 

Spiny  Skeletonweed 
( Stephanomeria 
spinosa) 

Dry  grasslands 

w 

SI 

6/3 

Rocky  Mountain 
Dandelion  ( Taraxacum 
eriophorum) 

Grasslands,  sagebrush  steppe,  and  open 
riparian  areas  and  wetlands 

s 

S2 

7/2 

Alpine  Meadowrue 
( Thalictrum  alpinum ) 

Moist,  alkaline  meadows 

s 

S2 

11/4 

Northwestern  Thelypody 
( Thelypodium 
paniculatum) 

Wet,  often  alkaline  meadows 

s 

SH 

1  /I 

Cushion  Townsendia 
( Towns  endia 
condensata) 

Open,  rocky,  often  limestone-derived  soil 
of  exposed  slopes  and  ridgetops  in  the 
alpine  and  subalpine  zones. 

w 

S2 

9/1 

Showy  Townsendia 
(Townsendia  florifer) 

Open  soil  on  flats  and  eroding  slopes  of 
grassland  and  sagebrush  steppe 

w 

SI 

3/2 

*  The  MTNHP  database  serves  as  the  primary  source  of  information  for  special  status  plant  species  locations  in  the  Dillon  Filed 
Office.  The  number  of  occurrences  within  Montana  and  the  Dillon  Field  Office  record  were  obtained  from  the  web-based  Montana 
Rare  Plant  Field  Guide  (MTNHP  2004). 

**This  species  has  been  previously  treated  as  Carex parryana  spp.  idahoa. 

***This  taxon  was  dropped  from  Species  of  Concern  to  Potential  Concern  status  in  2003  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
because  this  variety  has  not  been  recognized  as  distinct  from  Oenothera,  pallida  var.  pallida  in  recent  literature,  and  is  no  longer 
treated  as  a  separate  taxon  in  Idaho. 
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Limber  pine,  juniper  and  mountain  mahogany  wood¬ 
lands  including  shallow,  gravelly  sites  and  talus  slopes 
Sensitive  plants  that  inhabit  shallow,  gravelly  soils,  lime¬ 
stone  talus,  and  steep  slopes  typically  have  low  growth  habits 
and/or  are  resistant  to  grazing.  The  current  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  livestock  mineral  or  supplement  on  ridgetops  may  im¬ 
pact  these  species.  Off-highway  vehicle  use,  road  construc¬ 
tion,  mining  activities  and  invasion  of  exotic  species  such 
as  spotted  knapweed,  cheatgrass,  and  sweetclover  ( Melilotus 
spp.)  pose  the  major  threats  to  sensitive  species  occupying 
these  habitats. 

Riparian  areas  and  wetlands  including  alkaline  and 
moist  meadows 

Rare  plant  species  that  inhabit  riparian  and  wetland  habitats 
are  the  most  vulnerable  under  existing  management  since 
more  than  80  percent  of  riparian  habitats  and  70  percent  of 
wetland  habitats  in  the  DFO  are  functional-at  risk  or  non¬ 
functional,  based  on  BLM  riparian  inventory  information. 
Under  current  livestock  authorizations  many  of  these  habi¬ 
tats  are  heavily  grazed. 

While  moderate  grazing  may  enhance  habitat  for  some  rare 
riparian  species,  especially  those  that  occupy  relatively  open 
soil  on  hummocks,  heavy  grazing  and  trampling  can  de¬ 
stroy  habitat  (Lesica  and  Vanderhorst  1995). 

Heavy  grazing  also  favors  disturbance  species  such  as  ex¬ 
otics  Kentucky  bluegrass,  dandelion  ( Taraxacum  laevigatum 
and  T.  officinale)  and  redtop  ( Agrostis  alba,)  that  compete 
with  rare  native  species.  Seventy  percent  of  stream  reaches 
inventoried  for  the  Dillon  Field  Office  by  the  Montana  Ri¬ 
parian  Wetland  Research  Program  recorded  canopies  of 
“Disturbance-increaser  Undesirable  Herbaceous  Species” 
greater  than  25  percent  (Bitterroot  Restoration  2002). 

There  is  not  any  evidence  that  indicates  that  individual  popu¬ 
lations  of  special  status  plants  found  in  riparian  and  meadow 
habitat  are  increasing  in  size  while  several  populations  are 
in  apparent  decline  under  the  influence  of  livestock  grazing 
(Vanderhorst  and  Lesica  1994;  Lesica  and  Vanderhorst  1995; 
Heidel  and  Vanderhorst  1996;  Lesica  1998). 

Private  irrigation  diversion  and  channel  dewatering  affects 
the  hydrologic  regime  of  some  riparian  and  wetland  habi¬ 
tats  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin 
which  in  turn  affects  habitat  suitability  for  some  species. 

Alpine,  subalpine,  and  tundra 

Rare  plant  species  found  in  these  high  elevation  habitats  are 
not  especially  threatened,  though  some  species  may  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  domestic  sheep  grazing,  through  their  preference 
for  forbs. 


VEGETATION-FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Policy 

The  management  of  BLM  forests  and  woodlands  is  directed 
by  the  following  laws,  regulations  and  policies: 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1 987 

•  Clean  Air  Act 

•  State  of  Montana  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 
of  July  1991 

•  43  CFR  Group  5000  (Forest  Management,  General) 

•  43  CFR  Group  5400  (Sales  of  Forest  Products) 

•  43  CFR  Group  5500  (Non-Sale  Disposals) 

•  Public  Domain  Forest  Management  Policy  of  1989 

•  Total  Forest  Management  Initiative  of  June  1992 

Affected  Environment 

Forests  are  directly  influenced  by  the  physiographic  effects 
of  having  the  Continental  Divide  on  three  sides  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Precipitation  in  the  planning  area  is  greatest  along 
the  Continental  Divide  with  average  annual  precipitations 
of  30  inches.  Precipitation  decreases  proportionally  with 
distance  from  the  Divide  to  10  inches  or  less  in  the  area 
around  Dillon.  It  begins  to  increase  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Madison  Valley. 

The  forest/woodlands  communities  generally  begin  from 
5,500  feet  elevation  on  north  facing  slopes  and  extend  up¬ 
wards  to  9,500  feet  where  timber  line  habitats  replace  the 
upper  limits  of  conifer  forests.  As  moisture  increases  with 
elevation,  forest  stocking  and  biomass  productivity  increases 
up  to  8,000  feet-  8,500  feet.  Above  approximately  8,500 
feet,  biomass  begins  to  decrease  due  to  colder  average  tem¬ 
peratures. 

The  forests  are  typical  of  the  drier,  intermountain  region  of 
the  Northern  Rockies.  The  forested  communities  from  lower 
(or  drier  aspects)  to  higher  (or  more  moist  aspects)  eleva¬ 
tions  are  Limber  pine/Rocky  Mountain  juniper,  Douglas- 
fir,  lodgepole  pine,  subalpine  fir/  Engelmann  spruce/ 
whitebark  pine.  Distribution  is  also  affected  by  aspect.  South 
facing  slopes  are  often  non-forested  to  sparsely  stocked 
woodlands  up  to  8,000  feet  depending  upon  soil  type  and 
the  effects  of  predominant  south  to  southwest  winds  during 
the  growing  season.  Aspen  communities  are  relatively  mi¬ 
nor  in  area  but  an  important  component  on  the  landscape 
for  wildlife  values.  They  are  generally  found  where  past 
disturbances  and  sufficient  soil  moisture  occur. 
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FOREST  COMMUNITIES  AND  STRUCTURES 
Table  19  is  a  generalized  display  of  the  acres  of  forest  com¬ 
munities  from  lower  to  higher  elevations,  the  percentage  of 
each  community  and  the  amount  of  each  type  located  both 
inside  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  and  outside  WSAs. 
This  distinction  is  made  as  acreage  within  WSAs  is  man¬ 
aged  under  BLM’s  Interim  Management  Policy  for  lands 
under  wilderness  review  and  treatments  must  be  limited  to 
those  that  will  not  impair  the  wilderness  characteristic. 

Approximately  83  percent  of  forested  lands  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  Douglas-fir  or  a  mix  of  Douglas-fir  and  lodgepole 
pine.  These  communities  are  primarily  found  in  the  lower 
to  mid  elevation  forested  lands  in  the  planning  area.  Upper 
elevation  forested  lands  are  primarily  managed  by  the  For¬ 
est  Service.  Depending  upon  aspect,  elevation,  and  soil  types 
some  mid  elevation  species  groups  will  normally  have  an 
unclassified  mix  of  subalpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  stands  that  have  not  under¬ 
gone  some  disturbance  in  the  past  50  years  or  more.  Dou¬ 
glas-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  are  also  found  in  some  upper 
elevation  communities  that  have  undergone  some  type  of 
disturbance  in  the  past  century. 

Figure  3  shows  the  approximate  structure  distribution  of 
the  major  species  groups  in  the  DFO.  The  largest  propor¬ 
tion  is  sawlog  (mature)  or  “Gold”  size  classes.  This  reflects 
a  lack  of  major  fire  or  human  generated  disturbances  in  the 


past  80  to  100  years.  The  smaller  proportion  of  pole  size  or 
“Juvenile”  structures  reflects  the  influx  of  in-growth  that 
began  with  the  advent  of  fire  suppression  from  the  late  1 800s. 
The  smallest  size  class,  seedling/sapling  or  “Infant”  indi¬ 
cates  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  lands  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  that  have  been  treated  by  either  single  age  class 
harvest  activity  or  have  been  subjected  to  stand  replacing 
wildland  fire  events  or  other  disturbances. 


Figure  3 

Forest  Structure  Distribution  of  Major  Species 
Groups  in  the  Planning  Area. 


Douglas  Fir  Lodgepole  Subalpine 

Pine  Fir/Engelmann 

Spruce 


□  Seed/Sap 
(Infant) 

■  Pole 
(Juvenile) 

□  Sawlog 
(Gold) 


Table  19 

Acres  and  Percentages  of  Forest  Communities  in 

the  Planning  Area 

Primary  Forest  Species 

Acres/%  of  Forest 
Type  Relative  to 

All  Forest  Acres* 

Acres/%  of  Forest 
Type  in  Wilderness 
or  WSAs 

Acres/%  of  Forest 
Type  Outside 
of  WSAs 

Lowest  Elevation/  Warmest  &  Driest 
(Limber  pine,  Rocky  Mountain  Juniper, 

DF  and  DF  encroachment) 

2,699  acres/ 

1.81% 

6 1 8  acres/ 

22.90% 

2,081  acres/ 
77.10% 

Lower  Elevation/Warm  and  More  Moist 
(Primarily  Douglas-fir) 

78,497  acres/ 
52.60% 

32,131  acres/ 
40.93% 

46,366  acres/ 
59.07% 

Low  to  Mid  Elevation/Cool  and  Increasing  Moisture 
(Primarily  Douglas-fir  and  lodgepole  pine) 

37,601  acres/ 
25.20% 

15,857  acres/ 
42.17% 

21,744  acres/ 
57.83% 

Mid  to  Upper  Elevation/Cooler  and  Moist 
(Primarily  sub  alpine  fir,  Engelmann  spruce  and 
Whitebark  pine) 

21,929  acres/ 
14.69% 

15,830  acres/ 
72.19% 

6,099  acres/ 
27.81% 

Aspen 

8,507  acres/ 

5.07% 

1827  acres/ 
21.48% 

6,680  acres/ 
78.52% 

Total  Acres 

149,233 

66,263  (44.40%) 

82,970  (55.60%) 
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Evidence  of  past  natural  and  human  caused  disturbances  is 
commonly  found  throughout  the  landscape  in  southwest 
Montana.  Historic  fire  occurrences  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  through  fire  studies.  Fire  events  were  more  com¬ 
mon  up  through  the  end  of  the  1 800s.  With  the  beginning  of 
domestic  livestock  grazing  and  the  increasing  number  of 
settlers,  fire  had  less  fine  fuel,  reducing  rapid  rates  of  spread. 
It  also  had  a  higher  probability  of  being  extinguished  by 
these  settlers.  Evidence  of  varying  types  of  timber  harvest 
from  the  late  1800s  through  the  present  can  be  found  on 
most  forested  lands.  In  some  areas  such  as  Bannack  and 
Virginia  City,  the  influence  of  large  populations  and  inten¬ 
sive  mining  activity  is  evident  in  the  surrounding  landscape. 
In  other  areas  away  from  these  influences,  settlers  and  min¬ 
ers  utilized  wood  products  for  smaller  mining  operations, 
homes,  barns,  fences  and  fuel  wood,  taking  only  the  size 
classes  needed  for  the  project  at  hand.  Small  openings  cre¬ 
ated  by  this  less  intensive  harvest  pattern  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  fire  events  were  re-seeded  by  adjacent  trees. 

The  reduction  in  large  fire  events  as  a  result  of  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  coupled  with  the  tolerance  of  Douglas  fir  has  resulted 
in  more  seedlings  being  established  in  the  understory  of 
lower  to  mid  elevation  woodlands  and  forest  than  would 
have  occurred  historically.  This  in-growth  has  continued  to 
slowly  grow  and  increase  in  numbers.  Today,  the  “normal” 
condition  of  low  to  mid  elevation  forests  with  a  Douglas-fir 
component  is  stagnated.  Vigor  and  growth  are  very  limited 
due  to  increased  competition  for  water.  Nutrients  are  “locked 
up”  by  in-growth  that  would  normally  have  been  killed  by 
frequent  low  severity  (cool)  ground  fires.  These  fires  would 
usually  benefit  the  older,  overstory  trees  by  recycling  the 
nutrients  contained  in  the  smaller  understory  trees  and  re¬ 
ducing  competition  for  nutrients  and  available  water  during 
the  growing  season. 

These  overcrowded  stands  have  little  to  no  growth  in  diam¬ 
eter,  decreased  ability  to  resist  insects  or  pathogens,  and 
increasing  mortality  in  all  size  classes.  When  wildland  fire 
does  occur  in  these  stands,  it  spreads  more  easily  to  the  over¬ 
story  or  oldest  trees  due  to  the  thick  understory.  Stand  re¬ 
placing  fires  in  Douglas-fir  communities  were  relatively  rare 
prior  to  the  late  1800s,  but  are  now  occurring  with  more 
frequency. 

Mid  to  upper  elevation  forests  are  generally  the  transition 
zone  from  Douglas-fir  to  lodgepole  pine,  Englemann  spruce, 
sub-alpine  fir,  and  eventually  whitebark  pine.  Higher  eleva¬ 
tion  stands  usually  have  longer  fire  intervals.  However,  with 
the  effects  of  60  or  more  years  of  “modern”  fire  suppres¬ 
sion,  some  of  these  forest  types  are  beginning  or  have 
reached  the  upper  limit  of  their  normal  fire  cycle.  Accu¬ 
mulating  biomass  of  dead  or  downed  woody  materials  poses 
the  greatest  threat  for  abnormal  soil  heating  when  these 
stands  do  burn. 


Research  being  done  by  the  National  Biological  Service  and 
others  indicate  local  populations  of  whitebark  pine  may 
become  extinct  due  to  the  whitepine  blister  rust  or  other 
agents.  This  tree  species  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life 
cycle  of  some  birds  and  mammals.  Whitepine  blister  rust  is 
also  affecting  limber  pine. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASE 

Spruce  budworm  has  gone  through  several  epidemic  cycles 
that  have  periodically  thinned  stands  of  Douglas-fir,  subal- 
pine  fir,  and  in  some  cases,  Engelmann  spruce.  The  persis¬ 
tent  drought  conditions  for  the  past  several  years  favors  these 
insects.  Another  cycle  started  in  2002  in  the  Centennial 
Mountains. 

Mountain  Pine  beetle  has  gone  through  several  minor  cycles 
since  the  last  planning  period.  The  majority  of  this  was  in 
lodgepole  pine  in  the  Madison  Valley  and  affected  relatively 
minor  amount  of  BLM  lands.  At  the  present  time  a  major 
infestation  is  causing  lodgepole  pine  mortality  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains.  There  is  also  some  evidence  of  endemic 
populations  beginning  to  increase  in  the  Gravelly  Range. 

Western  Balsam  bark  beetle  has  been  endemic  throughout 
the  planning  area  in  mid  to  high  elevation  subalpine  fir 
stands.  Some  of  these  populations  also  show  signs  of  in¬ 
creasing. 

Disease  such  as  dwarf  mistletoe  is  commonly  found  in  lodge¬ 
pole  pine  stands.  Root  and  or  stem  rots  are  endemic  in  a 
variety  of  species.  These  are  common  on  rocky  soils  or  in 
areas  which  had  light  to  moderate  ground  fires  which  cre¬ 
ated  “cat  faces”  or  scars  on  the  lower  bole  area  of  trees. 

SITE  PRODUCTIVITY 

Site  productivity  of  forested  land  is  a  function  of  elevation, 
aspect  and  soil  types.  One  method  of  measuring  this  is  the 
cubic  feet  of  wood  biomass  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  per 
year.  Wooded  areas  that  produce  less  than  20  cubic  feet/ 
acre/year  are  considered  woodlands.  Those  areas  that  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  20  cubic  feet/acre/year  are  considered  for¬ 
est 

Another  characterization  of  site  productivity  is  by  using 
habitat  types  as  developed  by  Pfister,  Kovalchik,  Arno  and 
Presby.  This  is  a  land  classification  based  upon  potential 
natural  vegetation  of  forests  if  they  are  left  in  an  undisturbed 
state  for  long  periods  of  time.  Since  the  planning  area  has  a 
wide  variety  of  elevation,  aspect  and  precipitation  it  has  a 
correspondingly  wide  variety  of  habitat  types.  These  habi¬ 
tat  types  have  been  grouped  by  temperature  and  precipita¬ 
tion  regimes  to  simplify  their  use  across  the  East  Side  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  Table  20  shows  the  habitat  type  groups 
found  in  the  planning  area  and  some  examples  of  individual 
habitat  types  from  Pfister’s  publication. 
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Table  20 

Summary  of  Forest  Habitat  Type  Groups  in  the  Planning  Area 

East 

Side 

Habitat 

Type 

Group 

(HTG) 

Temperature 

and 

Precipitation 
Characteristics 
of  HTG 

Acres 

of 

Habitat 

Type 

Group 

Eamples  of 
Habitat  Types 
found  within 

DFO  (see 

USFS  GTR 
1NT-34 

May  1977) 

Range  of 

Yield 
Capacity 
Classes  in 

HTG  in 
Cu.Ft./Ac./Yr. 

Fire 

Group 

that 

HTG 

Falls 

Within 

Remarks 

A 

Warm  & 

Very  Dry 

14,578 

040,051,070,210 

Very  Low  to 
Low(<30) 

1,4 

Most  common  on  Woodland 
setting,  common  in  DFO 

B 

Warm  &  Dry 

42,984 

320,323,330 

Low  to  Moderate 
(25  to  70) 

5,6 

Generally  the  transition 
zone  from  wood  land  to 
forest  setting,  common 
in  DFO 

C 

Warm  &  Moist 

700 

260 

Low  to  Moderate 
(40) 

— 

Relatively  rare  in  DFO 

D 

Cool  &  Moist 

476 

470 

Low  to  Moderate 
(50  to  80) 

7 

Less  common  in  DFO 

E 

Cool  &  Wet 

34,517 

410,650 

Low  to  Moderate 
(40  to  70) 

9 

Common  in  upland 
riparian  areas 

F 

Cool  & 

Moderately 

Moist 

23,732 

730,732 

Low  to  High 
(40  to  90) 

7 

Common  in  DFO 

H 

Moderately 

Cool  &  Dry 

4,716 

750,780 

Low  to  High 
(30  to  90) 

8 

Common  in  DFO 

I 

Cold  &  Moist 

2,050 

820 

Very  Low  to  Low 
(15  to  50) 

10 

Generally,  the  upper  limits  of 
continuous  forest  cover, 
common  in  DFO 

J 

Cold  &  Dry 

25,480 

850 

Very  Low  to  Low 
(10  to  30) 

10 

Timberline,  common  in  DFO 

Generally,  HTGs  A,  B,  C  and  H  have  missed  2  or  more  fire  cycles.  Douglas-fir  is  the  normal  climax  tree  species  on  most 
of  these  sites.  Lodgepole  pine  is  normally  the  dominant  tree  in  HTG  F.  Lodgepole  pine  stands  were  maintained  by 
moderate  to  severe  fire  event(s)  or  other  disturbance.  Without  such  disturbances,  lodgepole  pine  will  eventually  be 
replaced  by  Douglas-fir  or  subalpine  fir.  HTGs  D,  H,  I  and  J  are  usually  dominated  by  subalpine  fir  or  Engelmann  spruce 
until  stand  replacing  fire  events  reverts  these  stand  to  serai  lodgepole  or  whitebark  pine.  Most  areas  of  HTGs  D.  F,  H.  I 
and  J  are  on  the  latter  stages  of  their  current  fire  cycle. 

Fire  Groups  mentioned  in  the  table  are  groups  of  habitat 
types  that  respond  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  influence  of 
fire  on  forest  succession.  Historically,  Fire  Groups  1,  4,  5, 
and  6  had  a  low  severity  fire  once  every  5  to  40  years.  This 
is  referred  to  as  a  fire  cycle.  Fire  Groups  7  through  10  had 


much  longer  intervals  between  fire  events.  These  intervals 
could  be  as  short  as  35  years  to  as  long  as  500  years  be¬ 
tween  fire  events  or  fire  cycle.  The  fire  events  could  range 
from  low  severity  to  stand  replacing  events. 
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VEGETATION-INVASIVE  SPECIES 
AND  NON-NATIVE  SPECIES, 
including  NOXIOUS  WEEDS 
(BLM  Critical  Element) 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Policies 

Federal  and  State  laws  make  the  Federal  government  re¬ 
sponsible  for  control  of  weeds  on  Federal  lands  and  pro¬ 
vide  direction  for  their  control.  The  DFO  operates  under 
the  protocols  set  forth  in  the  plans,  policies,  and  guidance 
listed  in  this  section. 

•  Executive  Order  13112,  Invasive  Species  Control 

•  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-629)  (As 
amended  by  section  15  Management  of  Undesirable 
Plants  on  Federal  Lands,  1990) 

•  Carlson-Foley  Act  (P.L.  90-583) 

•  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Impact  Statement  (USDI-BLM  1985) 

•  Supplement  to  the  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Program  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(USDI-BLM  1987c) 

•  Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM  Lands  in  Thirteen  West¬ 
ern  States  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(USDI-BLM  1991a) 

•  Noxious  Weed  Control  in  the  Butte  District  -  EA  MT 
070-86-01  (USDI-BLM  1986) 

•  Noxious  Weed  Control  in  DRA  -  EA  MT-076-94-18 
(USDI-BLM  1994) 

•  Implementation  of  Requirements  for  Noxious  Weed 
Seed  Free  Forage  on  Public  Lands  in  Montana  -  EA 
MT-001-EA97  (USDI-BLM  1997) 

•  Montana  Noxious  Weed  Act  (MCA  7-22-2 1 1 6) 

Affected  Environment 

In  Montana,  as  well  as  in  other  western  states,  noxious  weeds 
are  considered  the  single  most  serious  threat  to  natural  habi¬ 
tats.  Noxious  weed  invasion  contributes  to  the  loss  of  range- 
land  productivity,  increased  soil  erosion,  reduced  water 
quantity  and  quality,  reduced  species  and  structural  diver¬ 
sity,  loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  in  some  instances,  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  human  health  and  welfare,  as  emphasized  in  the 
Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-629,  as  amended 
by  section  15  -  Management  of  Undesirable  Plants  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Lands,  1990).  Some  weed  species  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  multiple-use  management  of  public  land. 

Noxious  weeds  are  impacting  Montana’s  economy  and  en¬ 
vironment.  There  are  currently  23  Montana  State  designated 
noxious  weeds.  The  noxious  weeds  are  divided  into  three 
priorities  based  on  the  status  of  the  weed  in  the  state.  These 
include  non-established  new  invaders  (Category  3).  estab¬ 
lished  new  invaders  (Category  2)  and  those  that  are  wide 


spread  in  the  state  (Category  1).  Table  21  lists  by  category 
the  Montana  state  designated  noxious  weeds,  along  with 
those  weeds  designated  by  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties  as  noxious  and  assigned  to  Category  4. 

Noxious  weeds  are  present  throughout  the  planning  area. 
The  weed  management  program  continually  changes  as  a 
result  of  new  weed  introduction,  additional  inventory  and 
the  ongoing  implementation  of  weed  management  projects. 
The  Dillon  Field  Office  uses  a  full  range  of  integrated  pest 
management  in  the  planning  area.  The  basic  management 
of  noxious  weeds  in  the  state  and  the  Dillon  Field  Office 
are: 

•  Early  Detection  and  Rapid  Response  (Newly  Invading 
Species) 

•  Containment  and  Management  (Widespread  Weed  In¬ 
festations) 

•  Inventory.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

•  Public  aw  areness,  education  and  outreach 

Control  methods  used  include  chemical,  mechanical  (hand 
pulling,  and  mowing),  biological  (insects,  diseases  and  graz¬ 
ing),  and  cultural  (revegetation,  management  to  enhance 
plant  communities). 

In  general,  road  corridors  are  the  main  areas  of  infestation, 
however  infestations  are  not  limited  to  roads  as  some  popu¬ 
lations  have  been  located  well  away  from  roads.  Weed  in¬ 
festations  can  occur  or  spread  when  seeds  are  spread  by 
human  activities  such  as  road  maintenance  and  recreation 
activities,  or  when  carried  by  livestock  or  wildlife,  or  dis¬ 
persed  by  water  or  wind.  In  addition,  ground-disturbing  ac¬ 
tivities  provide  open  sites  for  weeds  to  invade.  Noxious  weed 
control  is  completed  using  contracts  with  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties  as  well  as  BLM  field  office  staff.  The 
most  common  chemicals  used  for  control  and  eradication 
of  noxious  w'eeds  is  Picloram  and  2,4-D.  Other  chemicals 
or  control  methods  are  used  as  site  conditions  change  and 
often  several  treatment  methods  are  used  for  the  same  in¬ 
festation.  Grazing  by  domestic  animals  is  used  to  reduce 
the  seed  production  and  shift  the  vegetation  community  to 
more  desirable  species. 

VEGETATION-RANGELANDS 

Laws,  Regulations  and  Policies 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (43  U.S.C.  315) 

•  Federal  Lands  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976  (43 
U.S.C.  1701) 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1 978  (43  U.S.C. 
1901  et  seq .) 

•  43  CFR  4100  (Grazing  Regulations) 

•  Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM  Lands  in  Thirteen  West¬ 
ern  States  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(USDI-BLM  1991a) 
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Table  21 

Montana  State  Designated  Noxious  Weeds 

WSSA  5-ltr 

Known  Occurrences 

Common  Name 

Scientific  name 

code * 

in  the  DFO? 

Category  1 

Leafy  spurge 

Euphorbia  esula 

EPHES 

Yes 

Canada  thistle 

Cirsium  arvense 

CIRAR 

Yes 

Russian  knapweed 

Centaurea  diffusa 

CENRE 

Yes 

Spotted  knapweed 

Centaurea  maculosa 

CENMA 

Yes 

Diffuse  knapweed 

Centaurea  diffusa 

CENDI 

Yes 

Field  bindweed 

Convolvulus  arvensis 

CONAR 

Yes 

Hoary  cress  (whitetop) 

Cardaria  draba 

CADDR 

Yes 

Dalmation  toadflax 

Linaria  dalmatica 

LINDA 

Yes 

St.  Johnswort  (goatweed) 

Hypericum  perforatum 

HYPPE 

No 

Sulfur  cinquefoil 

Potentilla  recta 

PTLRC 

Yes 

Common  Tansy 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

CHYVU 

No 

Ox-eye  Daisy 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemun 

CHYLE 

No 

Houndstongue 

Cynoglossum  officinale 

CYWOF 

Yes 

Category  2 

Dyer’s  woad 

Isatia  tinctoria 

ISATI 

No 

Purple  loosestrife 

Lythrum  salicaria 

LYTSA 

No 

Tansy  ragwort 

Senecio  jacobea  L. 

SENJA 

No 

Tall  Buttercup 

Ranunculas  acris 

RANAC 

No 

Tamarisk  (saltcedar) 

Tamarix  ramosissima 

TAARA 

No 

Meadow  hawkweed 

Hieracium  pratense 

HIECA 

No 

Orange  hawkweed 

Hieracium  aurantiacum 

HIEAU 

No 

Category  3 

Yellow  starthistle 

Centaurea  solstitialis 

CENSO 

No 

Common  crupina 

Crupina  vulgaris 

CJNVU 

No 

Rush  skeletonweed 

Chondrilla  juncea 

CHOJU 

No 

Category  4  (County  Designated) 

Musk  thistle 

Carbuus  nutans 

CRUNU 

Yes 

Yellow  toadflax 

Linaria  vulgaris 

LINVU 

No 

Field  scabious 

Knautia  arvensis 

KNAAR 

Yes 

Black  henbane 

Hyoscyamus  niger 

HYSHI 

Yes 

Common  mullein 

Verbascum  thapsus 

VESTH 

Yes 

Common  teasel 

Dipsacus  fullonum 

DIWSI 

No 

*Weed  Science  Society  of  America  coding  system 
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Affected  Environment 

Evidence  of  past  human  disturbance  can  be  found  across 
the  landscape.  The  greatest  amount  of  influence  has  occurred 
since  the  late  1800s  which  coincides  with  settlement.  The 
vegetative  communities  were  affected  by  the  mining  and 
settlement  activities  and  the  associated  livestock  grazing. 
The  livestock  grazing  would  have  been  most  intense  near 
the  larger  settlements  and  mining  areas  as  food  and  work 
animals  were  kept  nearby  these  settlements.  The  higher  in¬ 
tensity  grazing  near  settlements  could  have  changed  the  site 
potential  due  to  overgrazing  and  erosion. 

The  majority  of  the  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  (98 
percent)  are  within  the  Beaverhead  Mountains  section  of 
the  Middle  Rocky  Mountains  province  as  described  by  Baily 
(Nesser  et  al.  1997).  A  small  amount  ( 1  percent)  of  the  land 
is  within  the  Belt  section  of  the  same  province,  additionally 
an  equally  small  portion  is  within  the  Yellowstone  High¬ 
lands  section  of  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  province. 
The  plant  community  classification  work  conducted  by  the 
MTNHP  (Cooper,  Jean  and  Heidel  1 999)  has  identified  480 
plant  associations  in  the  state  of  Montana.  Over  half  of  these 
associations  occur  in  the  Beaverhead  Mountains  section.  The 
Beaverhead  Mountains  section  comprises  less  than  one  tenth 
of  the  state’s  total  land  area.  This  level  of  concentration  of 
community  diversity  is  unusually  high.  The  primary  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  diversity  are  that  the  region  exhibits  the  great¬ 
est  geological  diversity  in  the  state,  contains  the  most  verti¬ 
cal  relief,  is  situated  within  a  unique  intersection  of  Pacific 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  storm  tracks,  and  contains  an  overlap 
of  several  floristic  elements.  Additionally,  the  Beaverhead 
Mountains  Section  has  received  more  sampling  inventory 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  state,  which  can  add  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  diversity. 

While  additional  plant  community  inventory  has  not  been 
completed  on  the  ground  since  the  Mountain  Foothills  EIS 
(USDI-BLM  1980),  a  satellite  vegetation  analysis  has  been 
completed.  This  analysis  was  based  on  the  USFS  Region 
One  Eastisde  SILC3  classification,  which  is  a  satellite  im¬ 
agery  interpretation  of  vegetation  completed  in  the  late 
1990s.  Additional  BLM  data  and  ground  truthing  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  reclassification  of  the  SILC3  classification.  This 
process  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  non-forested  vegeta¬ 
tion  types  over  the  SILC3  classification.  The  satellite  veg¬ 
etation  classification  identified  covertypes  for  various  grass 
and  shrub  densities.  The  reclassification  did  not  adjust  the 
timber  covertypes  from  the  SILC3  project.  While  the  satel¬ 
lite  classification  does  not  allow  an  exact  comparison  from 
the  Mountain  Foothill  EIS  some  general  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  A  summary  of  the  vegetation  cover  types  from  the 
satellite  classification  is  found  in  Table  22. 

The  sagebrush  and  grassland  plant  communities  dominate 
the  vegetation  (82  percent)  on  lands  managed  by  the  BLM 
and  has  changed  little  since  the  Mountain  Foothills  EIS. 


While  not  directly  comparable,  data  from  the  satellite  im¬ 
agery  suggests  a  slight  increase  (8  percent)  in  sagebrush 
dominated  plant  communities  and  a  slight  decrease  (9  per¬ 
cent)  in  the  grass  dominated  plant  communities.  The  BLM 
has  also  been  conducting  evaluations  of  individual  grazing 
allotments.  The  individual  allotments  that  have  been  evalu¬ 
ated  demonstrate  that  overall,  the  upland  rangeland  condi¬ 
tion  is  improving  slightly. 

The  sagebrush  communities  are  the  most  abundant  with  over 
58  percent  of  the  area  being  in  this  community  type.  The 
most  common  sagebrush  species  are  basin  big  sagebrush, 
mountain  big  sagebrush  and  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  with 
lesser  amounts  of  black  sagebrush,  threetip  sagebrush,  and 
early  low  sagebrush.  There  are  also  areas  of  curl-leaf  moun¬ 
tain  mahogany  that  are  included  in  the  shrub  type.  The  un¬ 
derstory  is  grass  dominated  with  bluebunch  wheatgrass, 
Idaho  fescue,  western  wheatgrass,  blue  grasses,  and  needle- 
and-thread  grass. 

The  basin  big  sagebrush/grassland  vegetation  type  is  found 
in  moister  areas  of  the  lower  to  nearly  level  slopes  and  ter¬ 
races  at  5,900  to  7,200  feet.  The  soils  are  deep,  silty  to  loamy 
soils.  The  parent  material  is  alluvium  derived  from  lime¬ 
stone  and  quartzite.  The  shrub  canopy  cover  ranges  10  to 
50  percent.  The  grass  cover  ranges  from  40  to  70  percent 
and  is  dominated  by  Idaho  fescue,  blue  bunch  wheatgrass, 
and  needle-and-thread  grass. 

The  mountain  big  sagebrush/grassland  communities  are 
found  on  gentle  and  moderate  slopes  and  terraces  to  steep 
slopes.  The  soils  are  generally  loam  to  silt  or  clay  texture. 
The  elevation  generally  ranges  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  and 
has  a  shrub  canopy  cover  of  20  to  50  percent.  The  grass 
cover  ranges  from  40  to  70  percent.  The  major  grass  spe¬ 
cies  are  basin  wildrye,  bluebunch  wheat  grass  and  Idaho 
fescue.  The  basin  wildrye  sites  are  found  on  the  gentle  to 
moderate  slopes  and  terraces  with  warm  aspects,  deep  soils 
and  very  mesic  moisture  regimes  (Cooper,  Jean  and  Heidel 
1999). 

The  Wyoming  big  sagebrush/grassland  communities  are 
found  on  gently  sloping  alluvial  fans  and  terraces  at  5000  to 
7500  feet.  Soils  are  silt  in  texture.  The  shrub  cover  is  10  to 
30  percent  with  a  30  to  60  percent  cover  of  grasses.  The 
dominant  grasses  are  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue, 
prairie  June  grass  and  thick  spike  wheatgrass. 

The  grass  communities  are  the  second  most  abundant  with 
approximately  24  percent  of  the  area  being  in  this  commu¬ 
nity  type.  The  most  common  grass  species  are  bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  western  wheatgrass,  blue  grasses 
and  needle-and-thread  grass  with  lesser  amounts  of  tufted 
hair  hairgrass,  giant  wildrye,  thickspike  wheatgrass,  and  blue 
grama.  The  bunchgrass  types  of  Idaho  fescue  and  bluebunch 
wheat  grass  are  generally  found  above  6,000  feet  while  the 
more  xeric  types  of  needle-and-thread  are  found  below  6,000 
feet. 
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Table  22 

Vegetation  Cover  Types  from  Satellite  Imagery  Classification 

Acres 

Code 

Description 

Type 

124,624 

3130 

very  low  grass  10-34%  grass  <5%  sage 

Grassland 

87,441 

3150 

Low/mod  grass  35-64%  grass  <5%  sage 

8,849 

3170 

mod/high  grass  >65%  grass  <5%  sage 

Total  Grassland  Acres  =  220,914  22.8% 

8,162 

3301 

mountain  mahogany 

Shrub 

185,112 

3380 

low  cover  sage  1 5-24%  shrub 

93,775 

3390 

mod  cover  sage  25-34%  shrub 

77,934 

3395 

high  cover  sage  >=35%  shrub 

122,081 

3550 

very  low  sage  low  grass  5-14%  shrub  10-24%  grass 

56,926 

3560 

very  low  sage  mod  grass  5-14%  shrub  >=25%  grass 

Total  Shrub  Acres  =  543,990  56.2% 

4,655 

3610 

Mesic  shrub/willow 

Willow 

Total  Willow  Acres  =  4,655  0.5% 

8,576 

4101 

Aspen 

Woodland 

684 

4150 

mixed  broadleaf 

2,351 

4214 

Juniper 

176 

4205 

Limber  pine 

221 

4244 

mixed  xeric  conifer 

Total  Woodland  Acres  =  12,008  1.2% 

34,107 

4203 

Lodgepole  pine 

Forest 

6,354 

4204 

Whitebark  pine 

22 

4206 

Ponderosa  pine 

79,756 

4212 

Douglas  fir 

3,491 

4223 

Douglas  fir/lodgepole 

71 

4230 

Douglas  fir/ponderosa 

3,928 

4237 

Subalpine  fir/spruce 

5,844 

4241 

mixed  upper  subalpine  fir 

5,847 

4242 

mixed  lower  subalpine  fir 

Total  Forest  Acres  =  139,420  14.4% 

520 

2010 

agriculture  dry 

Agricultural 

224 

2020 

agriculture  irrigated 

Total  Agricultural  Acres  =  744  >0. 1  % 

498 

5000 

Water 

Water 

8,147 

7300 

Rock 

Rock/Mines 

11 

9100 

Snow 

Snow 

37,807 

0 

Unclassified 

Unclassified 

Total  Miscellaneous  Acres  =  46,463 

4.8% 

Total  Acreage  =  968,194  100% 

March  2004 
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VEGETATION-RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLANDS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Riparian  vegetation  management  on  public  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  BLM  is  directed  by  the  following  laws,  man¬ 
dates  and  other  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  And  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 

•  Clean  Water  Act  of  1 977 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1 987 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Emergency  Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986 

•  Fish  And  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980 

•  EO  1 1990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

•  EO  1 1988,  Floodplain  Management 

•  EO  1 1987,  Exotic  Organisms 

•  EO  13186,  Migratory  Birds 

•  Montana  Water  Quality  Act 

•  Montana  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 

•  Montana  Stream  Protection  Act 

•  Interior  Department  Manual  520  -  riparian  habitat 

•  BLM  Manual  1737  -  riparian  habitat 

•  BLM  Manual  6500  -  wildlife,  fish  and  plant  resources 

•  BLM  Manual  6840  -  special  status  species 

•  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  -  National  and  state  policies 

Affected  Environment 

RIPARIAN  HABITAT 

Riparian  habitats  in  the  planning  area  are  generally  domi¬ 
nated  by  willow  or  aspen  communities  along  foothills 
streams,  and  usually  represent  stringers  of  habitat  extend¬ 
ing  below  forested  areas  into  sagebrush/grassland  habitat. 
The  majority  of  public  land  riparian  habitat  is  between  higher 
elevation  habitats  on  National  Forest  lands  and  lower  el¬ 
evation  private  lands  in  the  major  river  bottoms.  BLM  lands 
provide  most  of  the  foothill/sagebrush  steppe  riparian  areas 
that  are  available  for  public  use.  Habitats  occur  on  wetlands 
and  streams  throughout  the  area  at  elevations  from  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  feet  to  alpine  areas  over  9,000  feet.  Riparian 
communities  vary  significantly  from  small,  sedge-dominated 
wetlands  to  large,  willow-dominated  stream  corridors  to 
spruce  bogs  and  alpine  wet  meadows.  Riparian  aspen  com¬ 
munities  are  scattered  on  streams  and  springs.  Riparian  veg¬ 
etation  communities  and  habitats  found  in  Montana  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Hansen  et  al.  (1995)  and  Cooper  et  al.  (1995, 
1 999).  Relatively  few  extensive  wetland  areas  or  large  river 
floodplain  habitats  occur  on  public  land.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  wetland  habitat  in  the  planning  area  is  located  in  the 
lower  Centennial  Valley,  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  and  the 
Axolotl  Lakes  area.  Riparian  and  wetland  communities 
around  springs,  seeps  and  pothole  ponds  in  sagebrush  habi¬ 


tats  represent  important  small  islands  of  habitat  diversity  as 
well  as  valuable  water  sources.  Riparian  plant  communities 
support  significant  consumptive  uses  in  the  planning  area 
such  as  livestock  grazing  and  hunting,  and  nonconsumptive 
uses  such  as  camping  and  wildlife  viewing.  Riparian  habi¬ 
tats  receive  a  disproportionate  amount  of  wildlife  use  with 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  wildlife  species  utilizing 
riparian  areas  for  at  least  some  portion  of  their  annual  life 
cycle  (EPA  1990). 

The  extensive  willow  and  aspen  habitats  that  historically 
supported  beavers  have  been  reduced,  and  many  watersheds 
are  no  longer  sustaining  stable  beaver  activity.  While  there 
are  localized  populations  of  beaver,  local  biologists  have 
observed  that  stable  colonies  have  declined  substantially 
since  the  1970s  and  long-term  recolonization  is  not  occur¬ 
ring.  This  precludes  opportunities  for  riparian  restoration 
that  could  otherwise  be  achieved  by  beaver  activity.  The 
loss  of  this  keystone  species  and  the  habitat  that  it  creates 
for  numerous  other  wildlife  species  may  reduce  biological 
diversity. 

Function  and  Condition 

All  riparian  habitats  are  dependent  on  a  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  physical  (streambank,  channel,  soil  characteristics), 
hydrologic  (regular  occurrence  of  surface  water),  and  veg¬ 
etative  (hydrophytic  communities)  components.  When  any 
of  these  three  components — soils,  water,  and  vegetation — 
are  negatively  affected,  the  functional  capacity  of  a  riparian 
habitat  may  be  degraded.  Riparian-wetland  areas  are  prop¬ 
erly  functioning  when  adequate  vegetation,  landform,  or 
large  woody  debris  is  present  to  dissipate  stream  energy 
associated  with  high  water  flows  and  flooding,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  erosion  and  improving  water  quality.  Vegetation  fil¬ 
ters  sediment  and  aids  in  floodplain  development,  improv¬ 
ing  floodwater  retention  and  groundwater  recharge.  Deep 
soil-binding  root  masses  stabilize  streambanks  against  ero¬ 
sion.  Stream  channels  develop  to  provide  diverse  ponding 
and  channel  characteristics  that  support  enhanced  water 
quality,  fish  production,  waterfowl  breeding,  and  greater 
biodiversity  (USDI-BLM  199 Id).  The  Western  Montana 
Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  establish  proper  function¬ 
ing  condition  as  the  minimum  standard  for  BLM  manage¬ 
ment  of  riparian-wetland  areas.  Management  objectives  may 
establish  a  desired  future  condition  that  extends  beyond  basic 
proper  functioning  condition. 

Riparian  areas  are  dynamic  and  extremely  responsive  com¬ 
pared  to  upland  habitats.  Variations  in  seasonal  water  flows 
influence  the  productivity  and  density  of  riparian  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  channel  development.  Flooding  is  an  essential  part 
of  system  development  and  stability.  Minor  habitat  changes 
are  normal  and  are  part  of  the  resilience  of  the  riparian  eco¬ 
system.  The  ability  of  a  system  to  withstand  major  distur¬ 
bances  is  dependent  on  the  integrity  and  balance  of 
streambank,  hydrology,  and  vegetation  components.  De¬ 
graded  conditions  in  any  of  those  components  can  result  in 
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impacts  that  may  be  beyond  habitat  capability  to  withstand 
or  repair  following  a  major  flood  or  other  disturbance.  The 
combined  effects  of  small  scale,  repeated  degradation  cause 
incremental  declines  in  functional  condition  and  increase 
vulnerability  to  further  degradation.  Riparian  losses  do  not 
imply  that  the  habitat  disappears  but  that  it  supports  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  capabilities  ands  uses.  Altered  potential  how¬ 
ever  does  imply  a  progressive,  often  permanent,  decline  in 
habitat  complexity,  productivity  and  diversity. 

The  BLM  Riparian  Initiative  for  the  1 990s  established  goals 
for  management  of  riparian/wetland  habitats  on  public  lands 
to: 

•  Restore  and  maintain  riparian- wetland  areas  so  that  75 
percent  or  more  are  in  proper  functioning  condition  by 
1997. 

•  Protect  riparian-wetland  areas  and  associated  uplands 
through  proper  land  management  and  avoid  or  miti¬ 
gate  negative  impacts.  Acquire  and  expand  key  areas 
to  provide  for  their  maximum  public  benefit,  protec¬ 
tion,  enhancement  and  efficient  management. 

•  Ensure  an  aggressive  riparian-wetland  information  out¬ 
reach  program 

•  Improve  partnerships  and  cooperative  restoration  and 
management  processes  in  implementing  this  riparian- 
wetland  initiative. 

An  extensive  literature  base  is  available  in  BLM’s  Techni¬ 
cal  Reference  Series  for  Riparian  Area  Management  (BLM 
Technical  Reference  1737,  1-17,  1987-2001)  that  describes 
riparian  values,  functions,  inventory  and  monitoring  meth¬ 
ods,  and  guidance  for  achieving  riparian  habitat  goals  and 
objectives.  Montana-specific  strategies  and  best  manage¬ 
ment  practices  are  provided  in  Ehrhart  and  Hansen  ( 1 998), 
and  MT  DNRC  (1995,  1996,  1999).  Management  strate¬ 
gies  and  recommendations  applicable  to  the  planning  area 
are  provided  in  Myers  (1981,  1 987,  1 989b,  1 989b),  Hockett 
and  Roscoe  (1993),  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest 
(USDA-FS  1997a),  and  Bengeyfield  and  Svoboda  (1998). 

There  are  9 1 4  miles  of  lotic  (flowing  water)  riparian  habitat 
currently  identified  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  area. 
This  does  not  represent  a  comprehensive  total  of  all  ripar¬ 


ian  habitat.  Estimates  of  functional  conditions  of  streams 
and  wetlands  in  the  planning  area  are  displayed  in  Table 
23.  Function  assessments  are  based  on  Montana  Riparian 
Wetland  Association  (MRWA)  health  assessments  using 
intensive  inventory  data,  MRWA  short  form  inventories, 
other  inventory  methodologies,  photo  trend  plots,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment.  Intensive  MRWA  inventory  has  been 
conducted  on  400  miles  (44  percent)  of  streams  within  the 
planning  area.  The  BLM  PFC  method  (Prichard  1993,  1998) 
has  been  used  on  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  stream  miles 
in  the  planning  area.  Only  163  of  914  miles  (18  percent)  of 
riparian  habitat  are  in  PFC,  mostly  due  to  reduced  woody 
canopies  and  lack  of  regeneration,  herbaceous  plant  com¬ 
position  dominated  by  shallow-rooted  species  such  as  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass,  and  overwidened  stream  channels.  Many 
functional-at-risk  (FAR)  riparian  areas  are  still  within  site 
potential  but  are  being  sustained  in  disturbance-caused,  dis- 
climax  vegetation  communities  that  may  take  decades  to 
convert. 

There  are  approximately  2,050  acres  of  lentic  (standing 
water)  wetland  habitats  recorded  on  public  lands. in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Wetland  habitats  have  not  been  comprehensively 
inventoried  (Prichard  1994),  and  numerous  small  wetland 
areas  exist  throughout  the  planning  area  that  have  not  been 
identified.  Habitat  is  classified  as  lentic  only  if  it  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  standing  water  or  small  closed  basins.  Wetland 
habitat  associated  with  springs,  seeps  and  streams  has  not 
been  documented  separately  from  stream  habitat  assess¬ 
ments,  even  though  some  of  these  areas  contain  substantial 
acres  of  off-channel  habitat.  Relatively  few  extensive  wet¬ 
land/wet  meadow  complexes  are  present  on  public  land.  The 
major  portion  of  wetland  habitat  in  the  planning  area  is  on 
the  shoreline  of  Lima  Reservoir  in  the  Centennial  Valley, 
and  Ruby  Reservoir  where  annual  drawdown  of  water  lev¬ 
els  precludes  the  development  and  maintenance  of  shore¬ 
line  and  littoral  vegetation.  Other  extensive  wet  meadow/ 
wetland  habitats  occur  in  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  ,  at  Axo¬ 
lotl  Lakes  and  in  the  Centennial  Valley.  Wetland  enhance¬ 
ment  projects  developed  through  Intermountain  Joint  Ven¬ 
ture  partnerships  have  created  approximately  1 85  acres  of 
enhanced  wetland  habitat.  The  Monida  Creek  DU  project 
on  Lima  Reservoir  will  provide  an  additional  42  acres  of 
shallow  wetland  habitat  when  constructed. 


Table  23 

Functional  Condition  of  Streams  and  Wetlands  in  the  Planning  Area 

Proper 

Functioning 

Condition 

(PFC) 

PFC% 

Functional- 
at-risk  (FAR) 

FAR  % 

Nonfunctional 

(NF) 

NF  % 

Stream  riparian  (miles) 

163 

18 

536 

59 

215 

23 

Wetlands  (acres) 

525 

26 

1326 

65 

187 

9 
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Riparian  Monitoring 

Extensive  riparian  habitat  inventory  and  vegetation  trend 
monitoring  has  occurred  since  1980.  Prior  to  1989,  most 
information  focused  on  woody  vegetation  characteristics  and 
active  bank  erosion.  Montana  Riparian  Wetland  Associa¬ 
tion  inventory  methodologies  were  developed  in  1989  us¬ 
ing  existing  Dillon  inventories  as  a  base,  and  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  comprehensive  inventory  focusing  on  veg¬ 
etation,  soils  and  hydrology.  This  inventory  supports  a  health 
assessment  that  describes  the  functional  condition  of  a  stream 
reach.  This  methodology  was  adopted  as  the  Montana  BLM 
standard  during  the  1990s.  This  inventory  method  has  been 
utilized  on  approximately  half  of  the  identified  stream 
reaches  in  planning  area  with  most  of  the  work  completed 
between  1992  and  1996.  Reassessments  to  identify  progress 
toward  achieving  PFC  have  been  selected  from  this  data¬ 
base  and  conducted  on  approximately  20  miles  of  stream 
the  current  BLM  standard  for  assessing  PFC  is  outlined  in 
TR  1737-15.  This  methodology  is  used  along  with  the  in¬ 
formation  collected  using  other  monitoring  methods  in 
evaluating  the  health  of  riparian  areas  during  watershed  as¬ 
sessments. 

Riparian  coverboard  monitoring  transects  are  used  to  moni¬ 
tor  trend  for  palatable  deciduous  woody  vegetation,  and  have 
been  a  primary  tool,  along  with  function  assessments,  for 
evaluating  riparian  management  effectiveness  in  allotment 
evaluations.  Over  700  of  these  studies  have  been  established 
and  monitored  since  1980  (Myers  1987b).  Quantifiable  data 
and  photos  are  collected  at  several  photo  points  for  each 
transect.  Most  transects  have  been  duplicated  at  least  twice, 
some  several  times,  and  have  been  very  useful  in  document¬ 
ing  trend  in  riparian  vegetation  communities. 

Thirteen  small  riparian  exclosures  were  constructed  in  1981, 
and  1982  to  provide  comparison  areas  on  various  riparian 
habitat  types.  Paired  transects  with  Daubenmire  studies, 
macro-plots,  and  photo  points,  monitor  woody  and  herba¬ 
ceous  vegetation  characteristics  inside  and  outside  each 
exclosure.  Stream  channel  cross-sections  have  also  been 
established  on  these  exclosure  studies.  All  exclosure  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  duplicated  at  least  once  and  have  documented 
some  significant  habitat  changes. 

Influences  on  Riparian  Habitat 

Livestock  grazing  is  the  most  widespread  activity  that  in¬ 
fluences  riparian  habitat  conditions  in  the  DFO.  Mining 
activity,  roads,  timber  harvest,  dispersed  recreation  and  lo¬ 
calized  wildlife  impacts  also  affect  the  functional  capabil¬ 
ity  of  riparian/wetland  areas.  The  cumulative  effects  of  over¬ 
lapping  uses  complicate  the  effectiveness  of  applying  man¬ 
agement  constraints  to  a  single  activity  to  achieve  riparian 
objectives. 

Private  irrigation  diversion  and  stream  dewatering  are  ma¬ 
jor  constraints  on  achieving  proper  functioning  condition 


on  some  public  land  riparian  and  wetland  habitats,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin. 

Altered  habitat  potential  has  occurred  on  many  riparian  ar¬ 
eas  where  channel  alteration  has  lowered  the  water  table 
and  reduced  the  extent  of  riparian  habitat.  This  has  altered 
riparian  vegetation  communities  and  allowed  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  upland  herbaceous  species,  sagebrush,  and  juniper. 
Overcrowded  woodland  and  forest  conditions  could  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  less  water  yields  and  shrinking  riparian  zones 
in  some  areas,  particularly  in  drought  cycles. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  on  public  lands  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  BLM  is  directed  by  the  following  laws 
and  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 

•  BLM  Manual  8400  and  84 1 1 

•  BLM  Manual  Handbook  H-84 1 0- 1 

Affected  Environment 

BLM's  VRM  program  attempts  to  balance  the  uses  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  with  the  protection  of  areas  containing  high  scenic 
values.  Scenic  quality  is  an  essential  component  of  most 
recreation  activities.  Recent  studies  indicate  Americans  en¬ 
joy  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  activities  that  depend  on  high 
quality  visual  resources.  According  to  several  sources,  rec¬ 
reation/tourism  activities  are  a  major  component  of  the  lo¬ 
cal,  regional,  and  statewide  economy.  The  University  of 
Montana's  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research 
recently  conducted  a  survey  of  out  of  state  visitors.  Over  30 
percent  of  the  people  who  responded  to  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  the  reason  for  making  Montana  their  vacation  desti¬ 
nation  was  for  the  uncrowded,  wide-open  spaces  and  the 
mountains  and  streams. 

BACKGROUND 

The  visual  resources  of  the  planning  area  were  inventoried 
and  classified  in  accordance  with  procedures  outlined  in  the 
BLM  Handbook  8410-1  before  and  during  preparation  of 
the  1979  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP).  Prior  to  the 
MFP,  BLM  personnel  conducted  a  visual  resource  inven¬ 
tory  and  analysis  of  the  entire  planning  area.  This  inventory 
identified  and  quantified  visual  values  and  provided  an  over¬ 
all  description  and  relative  value  by  rating  scenic  quality, 
visual  sensitivity  and  distance  zones.  This  resulted  in  the 
assignment  of  all  lands  in  the  planning  area  to  one  of  five 
Visual  Resource  Inventory  classes.  These  classes  did  not 
establish  management  direction  but  were  used  as  part  of  the 
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information  to  establish  Visual  Resource  Management 
classes.  A  Class  V  rating  was  applied  to  areas  where  the 
natural  character  of  the  landscape  had  been  disturbed  to  a 
point  where  rehabilitation  would  be  needed  to  bring  it  up  to 
one  of  the  other  four  classes.  Since  then,  Class  V  was  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  rating  system  for  visual  resource  inventory. 
Areas  previously  assigned  to  Class  V  in  the  planning  area 
were  mined  areas  and  were  reassigned  to  Class  IV. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  INVENTORY  CLASSES 

Class  I  is  assigned  to  those  areas  where  a  management  de¬ 
cision  has  been  made  previously  to  maintain  a  natural  land¬ 
scape.  This  includes  areas  such  as  national  wilderness  ar¬ 
eas,  wilderness  study  areas,  the  wild  section  of  a  national 
wild  and  scenic  river,  and  other  congressionally  and  admin¬ 
istratively  designated  areas  where  decision  have  been  made 
to  preserve  a  natural  landscape.  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  as  as¬ 
signed  based  on  a  combination  of  scenic  quality,  sensitivity 
level,  and  distance  zones.  Generally,  the  lower  the  class 
number,  the  more  sensitive  the  area  is  to  visual  intrusions. 
These  classes  do  not  establish  management  direction. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CLASS 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  are  assigned  through 
the  land  use  planning  process  and  identify  the  objectives 
for  managing  visual  resources.  During  the  preparation  of 
the  MFP,  all  lands  in  the  planning  area  and  the  associated 


Visual  Resource  Inventory  classes  were  reviewed  and  as¬ 
signed  to  VRM  classes.  These  VRM  class  assignments  con¬ 
sidered  the  value  of  the  visual  quality  and  anticipated  future 
land  uses  and  defined  the  maximum  amount  of  landscape 
alteration  and  surface  disturbance  that  could  occur. 

Table  24  describes  the  VRM  classes  and  associated  man¬ 
agement  objectives. 

CONDITION  AND  TREND 

In  the  Dillon  planning  area,  Class  I  areas  are  associated  with 
wilderness  (the  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder¬ 
ness  in  Madison  County)  and  WSAs  scattered  across  the 
planning  area.  Class  II  areas  are  often  found  adjacent  to 
Wilderness  Study  Area  boundaries,  and  in  the  planning  area 
are  mostly  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley,  in  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  area,  adjacent  to  the  Blacktail 
WSA,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ruby  Mountains  WSA,  and 
along  the  Madison  River  corridor  and  foothills.  Public  lands 
on  the  fringes  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  between  the 
Gravelly  and  Ruby  mountains,  and  in  the  Medicine  Lodge, 
Clark  Canyon  and  south  and  east  Pioneers  areas  are  in  Class 
III.  Over  half  of  the  planning  area  is  in  Class  IV,  including 
the  large  expanses  of  public  lands  in  Horse  Prairie,  Bannack, 
the  Sage  Creek  and  Sweetwater  Hills,  the  north  side  of  the 
Centennial  Valley,  and  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City 
Hill.  Table  25  shows  the  acreage  of  the  planning  area  cur¬ 
rently  within  each  VRM  class. 


Table  24 

Visual  Resource  Management  Class  Objectives 

Class  I 

Preservation  of  the  landscape  is  the  primary  management  goal  in  Class  I  areas.  This  class  provides  for 
natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does  not  preclude  very  limited  management  activity.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  very  low  and  must  not  attract  attention. 

Class  II 

The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  Activities  or  modifications  of 
the  environment  should  not  be  evident  or  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  Changes  should 
repeat  the  basic  elements  of  form,  line,  color  and  texture  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the 
characteristic  landscape. 

Class  III 

The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  partially  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of  change 
to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  moderate.  Management  activities  may  attract  attention,  but  should 
not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  observer.  Changes  caused  by  management  activities  may  be  evident 
but  should  not  detract  from  the  existing  landscape. 

Class  IV 

Class  IV  VRM  objective  is  to  provide  for  management  activities  which  require  major  modification  of  the 
existing  character  of  the  landscape.  Changes  may  attract  attention  and  be  dominant  landscape  features  but 
should  reflect  the  basic  elements  of  the  existing  landscape.  Class  IV  rating  is  generally  reserved  for  areas 
where  the  visual  intrusions  dominate  the  viewshed  but  are  in  character  with  the  landscape  (areas  such  as 
rural  communities,  multiple  subdivisions,  mining  developments,  etc.). 
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Table  25 

Acreages  of  Planning  Area  by  Assigned  VRM  Classes 

VRM  Class 

Acreage 

%  Of  Planning  Area 

I 

130,924 

13.6 

II 

63,221 

6.5 

III 

223,787 

23.3 

IV 

543,311 

56.5 

The  planning  area  still  maintains  much  of  the  scenic  quality 
and  pristine  viewsheds  encountered  during  the  visual  re¬ 
source  inventory  of  the  1970s.  While  growth  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  has  occurred  and  resource  extraction  has  contin¬ 
ued  over  the  past  25  years,  dramatic  alterations  of  the  land¬ 
scape  area-wide  have  not  occurred.  Changes  in  scenic  qual¬ 
ity  in  this  area  are  subtle  compared  to  those  resulting  from 
dramatic  growth  in  areas  like  the  Bitterroot  Valley  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  commodity  extraction  such  as  open  pit  mining. 
The  prevalence  of  grazing  in  the  planning  area  and  the  open 
spaces  afforded  by  an  agricultural  economy  have  prevented 
major  change  to  date.  However,  the  trend  in  rural  develop¬ 
ment  and  subdivision,  especially  in  areas  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  public  lands,  may  bode  for  more  rapid  change  in  the 
future.  One  particular  issue  to  be  considered  in  this  new 
RMP  planning  includes  the  management  of  public  lands  in 
the  planning  area  within  the  viewshed  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Historic  Trail,  especially  with  the  bicentennial  cel¬ 
ebration  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  journey  between  2003  and 
2006. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  drinking/ground) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Public  lands  containing  water  resources  are  administered 
by  the  BLM  in  accordance  with  the  following  laws,  man¬ 
dates,  and  guidance: 

•  Clean  Water  Act  of  1987,  as  amended,  33  USC  1251, 
1977 

•  Control  of  Pollution  from  Federal  Facilities,  33  USC 
1323,  1970 

•  Public  Rangeland  Improvement  Act,  43  USC  1901  - 
1908,  1978 

•  Montana  Water  Use  Act,  Title  85,  Chapter  2,  Montana 
Code  Annotated  of  1973 

•  Withdrawal  Order,  April  17,  1926,  Public  Water  Re¬ 
serve  107  (Springs  and  Water  Holes) 

•  Executive  Order  12088,  Federal  Compliance  with 
Applicable  Pollution  Control  Standards,  Coordination 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State,  in¬ 
terstate,  and  local  agencies. 

•  43  CFR  4120.3-9  (Range  Improvements  and  Water 
Rights) 


•  43  CFR  4100  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Grazing 
Administration 

•  Annotated  Rules  of  Montana  17.30  Environmental 
Quality,  Water  Quality 

•  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,  33  USC  403  10,  1899 

•  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1996,  as  amended,  42  USC 
s/s  300f  et  seq.  1974 

•  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  42  USC  1962 

•  Montana  N atural  Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act 
(310  Law),  Title  75,  Chapter  2,  Montana  Code  Anno¬ 
tated  of  1975 

•  Montana  Streamside  Management,  Title  77-5-301 
Montana  Code  Annotated  (MCA) 

•  Montana  Water  Quality  Act,  75-5-301  Montana  Code 
Annotated 

•  BLM  Western  Montana,  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing  Manage¬ 
ment,  1997 

•  BLM  Manual  Section  7240,  Water  Quality  (USDI  1 978) 

•  BLM  Manual  Section  7250,  Water  Rights  (USDI  1 984) 

•  Clean  Water  Action  Plan,  1998 

•  Federal  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  between  State 
of  Montana  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and 
Bear  Trap  Canyon  Public  Recreation  Area.  (MCA  85- 
20-501) 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Montana  DEQ 
regarding  Water  Quality,  2002 

•  Unified  Federal  Policy  for  a  Watershed  Approach  to 
Federal  Land  and  Resource  Management,  2000 

•  Water  Rights  Order,  Montana  Supreme  Court,  1979 

Affected  Environment 

The  Dillon  planning  area  is  located  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  basin  of  the  Missouri  River  hydrologic  region.  Sub¬ 
basins  in  the  planning  area  defined  by  the  USGS  4th  Hy¬ 
drologic  Unit  Code  include  the  Beaverhead,  Big  Hole, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Red  Rock  and  Ruby,  all  drained  by 
major  rivers  of  the  same  name. 

SURFACE  WATER 

The  Dillon  planning  area  contains  an  estimated  914  miles 
of  streams  and  several  small  natural  lakes  in  the  Axolotl 
Lakes  area.  Precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  are 
the  main  sources  of  surface  water  and  ranges  from  less  than 
eight  inches  in  the  valleys  to  over  50  inches  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Peak  flows  within  the  streams  in  the  planning  area 
typically  occur  between  April  15  and  July  15  as  a  result  of 
snowmelt. 

Average  annual  discharge  estimates  from  the  principal 
subbasins  in  the  planning  area  are  displayed  in  Table  26. 

Five  major  reservoirs  are  located  within  the  planning  area 
as  noted  on  Table  27.  Surface  water  located  on  and  across 
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Table  26 

Annual  Discharge  Estimates  from  Subbasins  in  the  Planning  Area 

Rivers 

Gauge  Location 

Drainage  Area 

Mean  Annual  Yield 

Beaverhead  River 

Twin  Bridges 

3,600  square  miles 

305,700  acre  feet  year 

Big  Hole 

Melrose 

2,500  square  miles 

809,800  acre  feet  year 

Horse  Prairie  Creek 

Grant 

325  square  miles 

61,200  acre  feet  year 

Jefferson  River 

Three  Forks 

9,500  square  miles 

1,487,300  acre  feet  year 

Madison  River 

Below  Ennis  Lake 

2,200  square  miles 

1,291,000  acre  feet  year 

Red  Rock 

Monida 

570  square  miles 

93,500  acre  feet  year 

public  lands  is  mainly  used  for  water-based  recreation  ac¬ 
tivities,  domestic  and  agricultural  water  supplies  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  fisheries  and  habitats.  More  detailed  surface  water 
availability  statistics  are  available  on  the  USGS  website  at 
http://mt.waterdata.usgs.gov/nwis. 


Table  27 

Capacity  and  Purpose  of  Reservoirs 
in  the  Planning  Area 

Name  of  Reservoir 

Primary 

Purpose 

Storage 

Capacity 

Lima  Reservoir 

Irrigation 

84,000  acre-feet 

Clark  Canyon 
Reservoir 

Irrigation 

261,000  acre-feet 

Ruby  Reservoir 

Irrigation 

38,000  acre-feet 

Meadow  Lake 
(Ennis  Lake) 

Hydropower 

39,000  acre-feet 

Hebgen  Lake 

Hydropower 

379,000  acre-feet 

GROUNDWATER 

The  occurrence  and  distribution  of  ground  water  in  the  Dillon 
planning  area  is  determined  by  area  geology.  Primary  sources 
of  ground  water  include  infiltration  of  runoff,  stream  chan¬ 
nel  losses  and  water  contained  in  bedrock  formations.  Wells 
for  domestic,  livestock,  irrigation  and  public  purposes  are 
the  main  use  of  groundwater  in  the  planning  area.  In 
Beaverhead  County,  well  depths  vary  from  6  to  880  feet, 
with  nearly  70  percent  of  wells  less  than  100  feet  in  depth 
and  over  90  percent  of  wells  less  than  200  feet  in  depth.  In 
Madison  County  well  depths  vary  from  2  to  1222  feet,  with 
over  60  percent  of  wells  less  than  100  feet  in  depth  and  just 
over  80  percent  less  than  200  feet  in  depth.  Well  develop¬ 
ment  for  domestic  purposes,  as  defined  in  MCA  85-2-306 


(less  than  35  gallons  per  minute  to  10  acre  feet  per  year), 
can  occur  prior  to  filing  with  the  Montana  DNRC  and  are 
exempted  from  the  various  basin  closures. 

PUBLIC  WATER  SUPPLIES 

The  DFO  is  the  operator  of  five  public  water  supplies  lo¬ 
cated  at  campgrounds  on  public  land  in  Madison  County. 
Public  water  suppliers  throughout  Beaverhead  and  Madi¬ 
son  County  also  depend  upon  surface  and  groundwater  sup¬ 
plies  that  originate  on  or  are  influenced  by  public  lands. 
Amendments  to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  require  public 
water  suppliers  to  perform  Source  Water  Assessments.  These 
assessments  are  used  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of  pub¬ 
lic  water  systems  to  potential  contamination  sources. 

Information  obtained  through  the  assessments  is  utilized  in 
the  development  of  Source  Water  Protection  Management 
Plans.  The  DFO  performs  assessments  and  develops  man¬ 
agement  plans  for  public  water  supplies  operated  by  the 
BLM,  and  provides  assistance  upon  request  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  public  water  suppliers  whose  source  waters  include 
public  land.  In  the  planning  area,  most  communities  rely  on 
groundwater  supplies  for  their  water,  though  Lima  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  obtain  water  from  surface  supplies.  Activities  on 
BLM  have  little  influence  on  the  groundwater  supplies,  and 
in  general,  few  public  lands  lie  near  these  sources.  While 
there  are  few  public  lands  administered  by  BLM  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Lima  source  located  on  State  lands,  the  DFO 
manages  several  sections  of  public  land  in  proximity  to  the 
private  land  spring  source  providing  Virginia  City’s  water. 

MONTANA  WATER  LAW 

Water  in  Montana  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
The  Montana  State  Constitution  states  in  Article  IX,  Sec¬ 
tion  3(3)  that  “(a)ll  surface,  underground,  flood,  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  state  for  the  use  of  its  people”. 

Montana,  historically,  has  recognized  riparian  and  prior  ap¬ 
propriation  water  rights,  however,  recognition  of  riparian 
rights  has  been  very  limited  and  couched  in  terms  of  prior 
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appropriation  language.  Water  rights  laws  were  extensively 
debated  during  the  1972  Montana  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  convention  incorporated  all  past  water  rights  into 
the  new  Montana  Constitution  (Article  IX,  Section  3(1)) 
and  charged  the  legislature  with  providing  administration, 
control,  regulation,  and  a  system  of  centralized  record  keep¬ 
ing.  The  resulting  legislation,  the  Montana  Water  Use  Act 
(Title  85,  Chapter  2,  Montana  Code  Annotated)  was  passed 
in  1973.  The  legislation  became  effective  July  1,  1973  and 
required  several  significant  changes  as  follows: 

•  All  existing  water  rights  must  be  adjudicated.  Water 
rights  must  be  quantified  and  prioritized. 

•  A  permit  process  was  established  for  changes  to  exist¬ 
ing  water  rights  and  establishment  of  new  rights. 

•  All  water  rights  must  be  filed  with  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  State  must  maintain  a  centralized  records 
system. 

•  A  water  reservation  system  was  created  to  reserve  un¬ 
appropriated  waters  to  meet  Montana’s  future  demands. 
Unappropriated  water  was  to  be  reserved  by  local  gov¬ 
ernment  entities, 

•  State  or  federal  agencies.  Reservations  applications  in 
the  Missouri  River  basin  were  submitted  by  the  BLM, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR),  several  municipali¬ 
ties,  numerous  state  conservation  districts,  Montana  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  and 
Montana  FWR  Uses  included  future  irrigation  needs, 
future  municipal  and  industrial  growth,  water  quality 
maintenance  and  improvement,  and  instream  flows  for 
fisheries  and  habitat  maintenance. 

As  a  result  of  the  reservation  process,  BLM  filed  for  rights 
on  3 1  streams  in  the  planning  area.  In  addition  to  these  rights, 
BLM  entered  into  a  negotiated  compact  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Montana  for  water  flows  in  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon 
area  of  the  Madison  River.  The  compact  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Interior  in  1 997. 
In  1998  the  compact  was  ratified  by  the  Montana  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  signed  by  the  Govenor. 

RIVER  BASIN  CLOSURES  AND  GROUNDWATER 
AQUIFER  CONTROL  AREAS 

The  State  of  Montana  has  the  authority  to  control  or  close 
river  basins  and  groundwater  aquifers  to  certain  types  of 
water  appropriations  because  of  water  availability  problems, 
water  contamination  problems,  and  protection  of  existing 
water  rights.  Where  surface  water  is  over  appropriated  or 
contaminated,  the  State  of  Montana,  through  the  DNRC, 
can  close  a  basin  to  further  appropriation. 

The  planning  area  is  affected  by  the  legislative  closure  pro¬ 
cess.  The  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  is  closed  to  new  ap¬ 
propriations  and  applications  for  state  water  reservations. 


Where  groundwater  is  over  appropriated  or  contaminated, 
the  State  of  Montana  can  also  designate  a  Controlled 
Groundwater  Area.  Currently,  there  are  no  Controlled 
Groundwater  Areas  in  Beaverhead  or  Madison  Counties. 

WATERSHED  ASSESSMENTS,  TMDLS,  AND 
WATER  QUALITY  RESTORATION  PLANS 

Section  303(d)  of  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act  (and  related 
regulations)  requires  states  to  assess  the  condition  of  their 
waters  to  determine  where  water  quality  is  impaired  (does 
not  fully  meet  standards)  or  threatened  (is  likely  to  violate 
standards  in  the  near  future).  Every  two  years,  the  Montana 
DEQ  submits  to  the  EPA  a  list  of  water  bodies  that  fail  to 
meet  water  quality  standards — known  as  the  “303(d)  list”. 
In  Montana,  lists  have  been  submitted  to  the  EPA  in  1996, 
1 998,  2000,  and  most  recently,  in  2002. 

DEQ  is  required  to  develop  Total  Maximum  Daily  Loads 
(TMDLs)  for  all  water  bodies  on  the  303(d)  list.  Montana’s 
approach  is  to  include  TMDLs  as  one  component  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  water  quality  restoration  plan  (WQRP)  using  a 
watershed  approach.  In  2000,  a  federal  judicial  order  re¬ 
quired  DEQ  to  complete  all  necessary  TMDLs  for  all  wa¬ 
ters  on  the  1996  303(d)  list  by  2007.  As  a  result,  DEQ  has 
divided  the  state  into  91  watershed  planning  areas.  Eleven 
(11)  of  these  watershed  planning  areas  span  the  planning 
area.  See  Appendix  G  for  the  Dillon  Field  Office  water¬ 
shed  evaluation  schedule. 

Watershed  assessments  conducted  by  the  BLM  evaluate 
activities  conducted  on  public  lands  managed  by  the  BLM. 
Evaluation  criteria  is  based  on  whether  or  not  activities  will 
meet  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health.  Watershed  as¬ 
sessments  will  be  completed  by  2008  for  all  of  the  planning 
area,  then  a  new  cycle  of  watershed  assessments  would  be 
initiated.  Watershed  assessment  findings  would  provide  the 
basis  for  actions  necessary  to  achieve  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health. 

WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  BLM  manages  the  public  lands  in  accordance  with  laws 
established  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  major  legislation  and 
regulations  directing  management  of  Wild  Free-Roaming 
Horses  and  Burros  are  the  following: 

•  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of  1 97 1  (16 
U.S.C.  1331) 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1701) 

•  The  Public  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.) 
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Affected  Environment 

The  DFO  had  a  small  wild  horse  herd  at  the  time  of  the 
Mountain  Foothills  EIS.  The  Mountain  Foothills  EIS  in¬ 
cluded  a  decision  to  remove  these  animals,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  only  wild  horse  and  burro  work  the  DFO  does  is 
compliance  and  health  inspections  for  adopted  animals. 

RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  sale  of  forest  products  is  authorized  under  and  directed 
by  the  following  laws,  policy  and  guidance: 

•  Material  Disposal  Act  of  1947-Public  Law  80-291 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987 

•  Clean  Air  Act 

•  Public  Domain  Forest  Management  Policy  of  1989 

•  State  of  Montana  Streamside  Management  Zone  Law 
of  July  1991 

•  Total  Forest  Management  Initiative  of  June  1992 

•  BLM  Flandbook  H-9231-1  (Forest  Products  Trespass 
Procedures) 

Affected  Environment 

COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LANDS 

Under  the  1979  Dillon  MFP,  the  “annual  harvest”  was  set  at 
4.4  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  on  a  little  under  100,000 
acres  of  productive  forest  land.  As  a  result  of  lands  identi¬ 
fied  for  wilderness  study  in  the  early  1980s,  the  probable 
sale  quantity  was  adjusted  to  about  1.6  MMBF  on  approxi¬ 
mately  83,000  acres  of  available  commercial  forest  land.  If 
released  from  wilderness  review,  an  estimated  40,300  acres 
of  commercial  forest  lands  would  no  longer  be  constrained 
by  WSA  policies.  Land  adjustments  have  reduced  the  acres 
of  forested  lands  in  the  commercial  forest  land  base  to  ap¬ 
proximately  82,000  acres.  None  of  the  forested  lands  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  result  of  land  adjustments  were  placed  in  the 
commercial  base  acres. 

Approximately  5,000  acres  of  forested  lands  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  have  been  treated  by  forest  management  or  burned 
from  1951  to  2001.  Of  this  total,  55  percent  were  clearcut 
and  45  percent  were  partial  cut  acres.  Based  on  an  estimated 
available  base  acreage  of  82,000  acres,  almost  6  percent 
has  been  affected  by  either  harvest  activity  or  fire  in  the 
past  50  years.  The  majority  of  forest  treatments  were  in 


sawlog  size  stands.  The  bulk  of  the  clearcut  acres  were  in 
lodgepole  pine,  with  the  majority  of  partial  cut  acres  being 
in  Douglas-fir  habitats.  Wildfire  suppression  has  kept  for¬ 
est  structure  changes  from  wildfire  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  disturbances. 

LOCAL/REGIONAL  DEMAND  FOR  FOREST 
PRODUCTS 

Local  or  regional  demand  for  sawlog  products  from  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  has  averaged  a  little  over  1  million  board  feet/ 
year.  There  has  only  been  one  year  since  1 980  when  DFO 
timber  sales  that  were  offered  did  not  sell.  Local  demand 
for  post/poles  has  varied  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  trees/year.  Personal  use  firewood  permits  from 
BLM  lands  has  been  averaging  about  50,000  board  feet/ 
year  of  dead  wood.  Approximately  30  individual  small  sale 
permits  are  issued  annually  for  these  forest  products.  Since 
1995,  Christmas  tree  permits  have  averaged  about  20  per 
year. 

Financial  returns  to  the  US  Treasury  from  the  BLM  for¬ 
estry  program  in  Dillon  between  1951  and  2001  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,490,000.  Total  volume  of  timber  harvested 
in  that  period  was  57,500,000  board  feet  for  an  average  of 
1,150,000  board  feet  per  year. 

Regional  demand  is  well  over  200  million  board  feet  from 
four  major  sawmills  within  200  miles  of  Dillon.  The  work¬ 
ing  circle  for  these  sawmills  ranges  from  Canada  to  Utah, 
from  eastern  Montana  to  the  vicinity  of  Missoula  and  var¬ 
ies  with  the  timber  market. 

UNAUTHORIZED  USE 

BLM  Timber  Trespass  Policy  is  contained  in  BLM  H-923 1- 
1  Forest  Products  Trespass  Procedure  Handbook.  Over  all, 
while  timber  trespass  is  noteworthy  in  the  immediate  area 
where  it  occurs,  its  cumulative  effect  in  the  planning  area 
has  been  minor.  Timber  trespass  actions  have  averaged  from 
one  to  two  per  year  over  the  past  20  years.  The  majority  of 
these  would  be  classified  as  small  inadvertent  trespass  onto 
BLM  lands  when  timber  harvest  activity  occurred  on  adja¬ 
cent  lands.  Usually,  these  have  been  settled  at  the  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  level.  There  has  been  one  criminal  trespass  pro¬ 
cessed  in  20  years. 

Prevention  actions  have  consisted  of  cautioning  adjacent 
land  owners  of  BLM  trespass  policy  when  staff  is  informed 
of  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  BLM  administered  lands. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

Laws,  Regulation,  and  Policy 

The  lands  and  realty  program  operates  in  accordance  with  a 
myriad  of  laws  and  associated  regulation  and  guidance. 
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These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended 

•  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 

•  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 

•  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980 

•  The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended 

•  The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1971 

•  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended 

•  Federal  Land  Transaction  Facilitation  Act  of  2000 

•  The  Declaration  of  Taking  Act  of  1931 

•  The  Condemnation  Act  of  1 888,  as  amended 

•  The  Engle  Act  of  1958 

•  The  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 

•  The  Act  of  May  24,  1928,  as  amended 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  as  amended 

•  The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877,  as  amended 

•  The  Carey  Act  of  1894,  as  amended 

•  General  Allotment  Act  of  1 887,  as  amended 

•  The  Act  of  December  22,  1928,  as  amended 

•  Sections  2275  and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended 

•  43  CFR  2100  (Acquisitions) 

•  43  CFR  2200  (Exchanges) 

•  43  CFR  2300  (Withdrawals) 

•  43  CFR  2400  (Land  Classification) 

•  43  CFR  2500  (Disposition:  Occupancy  and  Use) 

•  43  CFR  2600  (Disposition:  Grants) 

•  43  CFR  2700  (Disposition:  Sales) 

•  43  CFR  2800  (Use:  Rights-of-Way) 

•  43  CFR  2900  (Uses:  Leases  and  Permits) 

•  43  CFR  9230  (Trespass) 


Affected  Environment 

LAND  USE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Land  use  authorizations  include  various  authorizations  and 
agreements  to  use  BLM  land  such  as  right-of-way  grants, 
road  use  agreements  and  associated  temporary  use  permits 
under  several  different  authorities:  leases,  permits,  and  ease¬ 
ments  under  Sec.  302  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man¬ 
agement  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA);  airport  leases  under  the 
Act  of  May  24.  1928;  and  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
(R&PP)  Act  leases.  For  the  purposes  of  this  planning  effort 
R&PP  transfers,  unlike  R&PP  leases,  are  considered  “land 
ownership  adjustments”  and  are  covered  below  under  that 
heading. 

The  DFO  administers  approximately  355  rights-of-way 
which  encumber  over  8,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  (LR2000 
Database  Report,  April  2002).  These  existing  grants  are  for 
a  myriad  of  different  facilities  and  are  held  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  as  well  as  various  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  entities.  Power  transmission  and  distribution  lines, 
roads,  and  telephone  lines  are  the  most  common  types  of 
right-of-way  facilities  -  accounting  for  well  over  half  of  the 
total  number  of  grants.  Examples  of  additional  types  of  right- 
of-way  facilities  authorized  within  the  planning  area  include 
water  pipelines,  communication  sites,  ditches,  railroads, 
material  sites,  and  fiber  optic  lines.  The  DFO  processes  ap¬ 
proximately  10  to  15  right-of-way  actions  annually.  These 
include  right-of-way  applications  for  new  facilities  as  well 
as  the  amendment,  assignment,  renewal  or  relinquishment 
of  existing  right-of-way  grants. 

Sixteen  communication  site  rights-of-way  occupying  ten 
different  communication  site  locations  are  authorized  within 
the  planning  area  (see  Map  19  and  Table  28).  Potential  new 
users  are  encouraged  to  locate  within  existing  communica¬ 
tion  facilities.  While  Maurer  Mountain  has  a  communica- 


Table  28 

Communication  Sites  and  Locations 

Communication  Site 

Legal  Description  (Principal  Meridian,  Montana ) 

Armstead  Mountain 

SE1/4NE1/4,  Sec.  34,  T.  10  S.,  R.  1 1  W. 

Pipe  Organ 

SW1/4NE1/4,  Sec.  4,  T.  9  S„  R.  10  W. 

Maurer  Mountain 

NE1/4NW1/4,  Sec.  29,  T.  10  S„  R.  9  W. 

Bear  Trap 

SE1/4NE1/4,  Sec.  18,  T.  4  S.,  R.  1  E. 

Baldy  Ridge 

NE1/4SE1/4,  Sec.  26,  T.  7  S„  R.  3  W. 

Badger  Pass  (aka:  Bannack) 

NE1/4NW1/4,  Sec.  22,  T.  7  S.,  R.  1 1  W. 

Barton  Gulch 

SE1/4SW1/4,  Sec.  12,  T.  7  S.,  R.  4  W. 

Lakeview  Ridge 

Lot  4  of  Sec.  26  and  Lot  1  of  Sec.  27,  T.  14  S„  R.  2  W. 

Monida  Pass 

NE1/4NE1/4  and  NW1/4NE1/4,  Sec.  25,  T.  14  S„  R.  7  W. 

VC  Hill 

SW1/4NE1/4,  Wl/2,  and  NW1/4SE1/4,  Sec.  32,  T.  6  S..  R.  2  W. 
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tion  site  plan  completed  in  1983,  none  of  the  other  commu¬ 
nication  site  facilities  have  plans.  Site  plans  are  expected  to 
be  completed  or  updated  for  the  Bear  Trap,  Pipe  Organ, 
Armstead  Mountain  and  Maurer  Mountain  communication 
sites  prior  to  the  end  of  2005. 

The  BLM  has  not  formally  designated  any  right-of-way 
corridors  or  use  areas  within  the  planning  area,  although 
attempts  are  made  to  group  compatible  facilities  where  pos¬ 
sible.  The  DFO  currently  has  no  right-of-way  exclusion  or 
avoidance  areas.  In  accordance  with  the  1979  Dillon  MFP, 
when  feasible,  power  distribution  lines  are  required  to  be 
buried  when  located  on  public  lands  within  1/4  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  Madison  River  from  Quake  Lake  to  the  northern 
planning  area  boundary  to  protect  scenic  values. 

The  DFO  administers  six  Sec.  302  FLPMA  temporary  land 
use  permits  involving  about  40  acres  of  BLM  lands  (LR2000 
Database  Report,  April  2002).  These  permits  are  issued  for 
a  term  of  up  to  three  years  and  are  for  the  temporary  use  of 
public  lands  for  agricultural  use.  There  are  no  leases  or  ease¬ 
ments  under  Sec.  302  of  FLPMA  or  airport  leases  located  in 
the  planning  area.  Only  one  R&PP  lease  exists  within  the 
area  administered  by  the  DFO.  This  90-acre  lease  is  held  by 
the  Dillon  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  and  expires  in  2008.  R&PP 
transfers  are  discussed  below  under  Land  Ownership  Ad¬ 
justment. 

Currently,  the  DFO  analyzes  requests  for  land  use  authori¬ 
zations  and  applies  mitigation  measures  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP  ADJUSTMENT 

Land  ownership  (or  land  tenure)  adjustment  refers  to  those 
actions  that  result  in  the  disposal  of  BLM  lands  and/or  the 
acquisition  of  non-Federal  lands  or  interests. 

Current  planning  guidance  with  respect  to  land  ownership 
is  provided  by  the  1979  Dillon  MFP  as  supplemented  by 
State  Director  guidance  issued  in  1984  (USDI-BLM  1984b). 
This  guidance  was  later  amended  by  the  1989  State 
Director’s  guidance  pertaining  to  access  (see  the  Access  sec¬ 
tion).  This  direction  establishes  land  exchange  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  method  of  land  ownership  adjustment.  It  also  es¬ 
tablishes  retention,  disposal,  and  acquisition  criteria  to  be 
used  in  categorizing  the  public  lands.  Criteria  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  were  used  to  identify  retention  zones  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  There  are  currently  approximately  8 1 1 ,228  acres 
(90  percent)  of  BLM  lands  located  within  retention  zones 
in  the  planning  area.  These  retention  zones  typically  include 
the  better  blocked  BLM  lands  that  meet  the  retention  crite¬ 
ria.  Although  lands  in  retention  zones  can  be  disposed  of 
when  significant  public  benefits  are  realized,  the  goal  gen¬ 
erally  is  to  retain  or  enhance  public  land  holdings  within 
these  zones.  Lands  outside  these  retention  zones  are  gener¬ 
ally  available  for  the  full  range  of  land  ownership  adjust¬ 
ment  opportunities  -  including  retention,  exchange,  sale,  or 


transfer.  Land  ownership  adjustment  proposals  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  are  analyzed  in  project  specific  reviews  using  the 
aforementioned  guidance. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Dillon  MFP  in  September  of 
1979,  the  primary  means  of  land  ownership  adjustment 
within  the  planning  area  has  been  through  exchange.  Twenty- 
three  exchanges  affecting  Federal  and/or  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  planning  area  have  been  completed  during  this 
time  period.  The  DFO  has  been  using  exchanges  extensively 
to  improve  public  land  ownership  patterns  by  generally  dis¬ 
posing  of  small,  isolated  tracts  of  public  land  with  limited 
resource  values  and  acquiring  non-Federal  land  with  higher 
public  resource  values  adjacent  to  larger  blocks  of  public 
land.  Lands  in  the  planning  area  have  also  been  used  in  ex¬ 
changes  mandated  by  Congress.  During  this  same  time  pe¬ 
riod,  the  DFO  has  also  completed  one  land  purchase  along 
the  Beaverhead  River  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Dillon 
and  one  public  land  sale  approximately  17  miles  north  of 
Dillon. 

The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  (R&PP)  Act  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  public  lands  in  addition  to  leases  when  it 
serves  the  public  interest.  The  DFO  completed  five  R  &  PP 
transfers  since  the  approval  of  the  MFP.  Three  of  the  trans¬ 
fers  have  been  to  Montana  FWP  for  additions  to  Bannack 
State  Park,  one  has  been  to  Madison  County  for  a  historic 
monument,  and  one  to  the  Montana  Heritage  Commission 
also  for  historic  monument  purposes.  During  this  same  time 
period,  no  lands  have  been  conveyed  for  agricultural  en¬ 
tries  under  the  Desert  Land  Act  or  Carey  Act,  nor  have  any 
lands  been  conveyed  for  airport  grants,  Indian  allotments, 
color-of-title  actions,  railroad  or  state  grants. 

Table  29  lists  land  ownership  adjustment  actions  for  the 
planning  area  since  the  completion  of  the  Dillon  MFP  in 
September  of  1979.  Note  that  acreage  figures  are  approxi¬ 
mate. 


Table  29 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment  Actions  Since  1979 

Type  of  Action 
Type  of  Action 

Number 
of  Actions 

Acres 

Disposed 

Acres 

Acquired 

Public  Sales 

1 

20 

— 

Purchases 

1 

2,244 

R&PP  Transfers 

5 

1,270 

— 

Land  Exchanges 

23 

38,343 

21,682 

Total  Acres 

39,633 

23,926 
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ACCESS 

Access,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  refers  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  ability  and  legal  right  of  the  public,  agency  personnel, 
and  authorized  users  to  reach  public  lands.  The  lands  and 
realty  program  primarily  assists  in  the  acquisition  of  ease¬ 
ments  to  provide  for  legal  access  where  other  programs  have 
identified  a  need. 

Access  to  public  lands  administered  by  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  is  an  issue  of  concern  to  both  agency  personnel  and 
the  public.  The  planning  area’s  existing  fragmented  owner¬ 
ship  pattern  of  BLM  lands,  intermingled  with  private,  state, 
and  other  Federal  lands,  complicates  the  access  situation. 
While  the  DFO  has  and  is  currently  making  progress  in  terms 
of  improving  access  to  public  lands,  there  are  still  areas 
within  the  planning  area  that  lack  legal  access.  Current  plan¬ 
ning  guidance  with  respect  to  access  is  provided  by  the  1 979 
Dillon  MFP  as  supplemented  by  guidance  prepared  by  the 
Montana  State  Office  on  access  (USDI-BLM  1989).  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  guidance  in  this  latter  document,  the  DFO 
has  been  focusing  its  access  acquisition  efforts  on: 

•  larger  blocks  of  public  lands  which  are  designated  for 
retention  in  BLM  ownership 

•  areas  with  important  resource  values 

•  areas  where  public  demand  for  access  is  high 

•  areas  with  substantial  BLM  investments 

Generally  speaking,  access  is  acquired  from  willing  land- 
owners  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  needs  or  opportunities 
arise,  using  criteria  and  direction  provided  in  the  guidance 
referred  to  above. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  uses  the  acquisition  of  road  and 
trail  easements  as  the  primary  means  of  obtaining  legal  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  lands  where  it  does  not  currently  exist.  The 
DFO  administers  a  total  of  106  easements,  including  84 
exclusive  and  24  nonexclusive  easements  (LR2000  Data¬ 
base  Report,  April  2002).  Most  of  these  are  road  or  trail 
easements,  though  some  are  for  fence  or  pipeline  placement 
across  lands  not  administered  by  BLM.  Since  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Dillon  MFP  in  1979,  the  DFO  has  been  acquir¬ 
ing  access-related  easements  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
three  per  year.  When  possible,  emphasis  for  easement  ac¬ 
quisition  is  on  those  roads  or  trails  identified  through  a  route 
analysis  process. 

Although  used  much  less  frequently  than  easement  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  DFO  uses  land  exchanges  on  occasion  to  acquire 
needed  access  to  public  lands.  Access  is  typically  just  one 
of  many  benefits  of  these  exchanges.  The  consolidation  of 
BLM  land  ownership  patterns  by  exchange  has  generally 
improved  the  access  situation  in  the  planning  area.  When 
disposing  of  BLM  parcels  containing  roads  or  trails  neces¬ 
sary  for  access  to  other  public  lands,  the  DFO  protects  these 
access  routes  by  reserving  them  in  the  conveyance  docu¬ 
ments. 


WITHDRAWALS 

A  withdrawal  is  a  formal  action  that  sets  aside,  withholds, 
or  reserves  Federal  lands  by  administrative  order  or  statute 
for  public  purposes.  The  effect  of  a  withdrawal  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

•  Segregates  (closes)  Federal  land  to  the  operation  of  all 
or  some  of  the  public  land  laws  and/or  mineral  laws 

•  Transfers  total  or  partial  jurisdiction  of  Federal  land 
between  Federal  agencies 

•  Dedicates  Federal  land  for  a  specific  public  purpose 

Withdrawals  can  be  categorized  into  three  major  types  in¬ 
cluding: 

•  Congressional  -  legislative  withdrawals  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  form  of  public  laws.  Examples  include  des¬ 
ignation  for  wild  and  scenic  rivers  or  wilderness 

•  Administrative  -  withdrawals  made  by  the  President, 
Secretary  of  Interior,  or  other  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Examples  include 
stock  driveways  and  public  water  reserves 

•  Federal  Power  Act  -  power  project  withdrawals  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920. 
These  withdrawals  are  automatically  created  upon  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  hydroelectric  power  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sion  (FERC) 

Table  30  summarizes  the  specific  types  of  withdrawals  and 
the  acres  of  public  lands  withdrawn  in  each  type  of  with¬ 
drawal.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  withdrawals 
overlap  so  the  total  number  of  acres  withdrawn  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  acres  shown  in  Table  30.  Map  19  shows  the 
location  and  distribution  of  withdrawals  across  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  The  table  and  map  do  not  include  withdrawals  of 
National  Forest  System  lands  (other  than  administrative  sites 
outside  forest  boundaries),  the  Big  Hole  National  Battle¬ 
field  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  or  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  associated  Red  Rock  Lakes  Wilderness  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  acre¬ 
ages  are  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 

BLM  Recreation  Sites:  These  include  several  administra¬ 
tive  withdrawals  for  the  Deadwood  Gulch,  Shearing  Pen, 
Red  Mountain,  Ennis  Lake,  Ruby  Reservoir,  Ruby  Creek 
and  South  Madison  recreation  sites  as  well  as  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  Recreation  Area.  All  of  these  sites  are  withdrawn 
from  surface  disposal  and  mining,  but  not  from  mineral  leas¬ 
ing.  The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Recreation  Area  is  also  with¬ 
drawn  from  mineral  leasing. 

Stock  Driveways:  These  are  administrative  withdrawals  for 
Stock  Driveways  11  and  22.  BLM  lands  within  these  with¬ 
drawals  are  withdrawn  from  surface  disposal,  but  not  from 
mining  or  mineral  leasing. 
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Table  30 

Existing  Withdrawals  in  the  Planning  Area 


Type  of  Withdrawal  BLM  Acres  Withdrawn 


BLM  Recreation  Sites 

6,526 

Stock  Driveways 

35,591 

Public  Water  Reserves 

1,991 

BLM  Protective  Withdrawal 

2,301 

Reservoir  Site  Reserve 

8,737 

USFS  Administrative  Sites 

591 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

880 

Air  Navigation  Site 

10 

Power  Site  Reserves,  Classifications, 
and  FERC  Power  Projects 

12,008 

Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  -  Bear  Trap  Unit 

6,162 

Total  Acreage 

74,797 

Public  Water  Reserves:  These  include  a  number  of  admin¬ 
istrative  withdrawal  actions  over  the  years  for  spring  areas 
set  aside  for  public  use.  These  areas  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  planning  area  and  are  withdrawn  from  surface  dis¬ 
posal  and  nonmetalliferous  mining,  but  not  from  metallif¬ 
erous  mining  and  mineral  leasing. 

BLM  Protective  Withdrawal:  This  is  a  single  administra¬ 
tive  withdrawal  on  lands  acquired  for  wetland,  riparian,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  wildlife  values  along  the  Beaverhead  River 
about  eleven  miles  south  of  Dillon.  The  property  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  surface  disposal  and  mining,  but  not  from  min¬ 
eral  leasing.  Another  protective  withdrawal  proposed  in  the 
Axolotl  Lakes  area  is  currently  being  processed. 

Reservoir  Site  Reserve:  This  consists  of  a  single  adminis¬ 
trative  withdrawal  for  Lima  Reservoir  located  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  planning  area  near  the  Montana-Idaho 
border.  The  lands  are  withdrawn  from  surface  disposal  and 
nonmetalliferous  mining,  but  not  from  metalliferous  min¬ 
ing  and  mineral  leasing. 

USFS  Administrative  Sites:  These  are  administrative  with¬ 
drawals  for  U.S.  Forest  Service  administrative  sites  located 
outside  Forest  Service  boundaries  including  the  Wisdom, 
Jackson,  Bloody  Dick,  and  Madison  River  (Ennis  Horse 
Pasture)  sites.  The  Wisdom  and  Madison  River  (Ennis  Horse 
Pasture)  sites  are  withdrawn  from  surface  disposal  and  min¬ 
ing,  while  the  Jackson  and  Bloody  Dick  sites  are  withdrawn 
from  surface  disposal  and  nonmetalliferous  mining.  None 
of  these  sites  is  withdrawn  from  mineral  leasing. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation:  There  are  two  separate  reclama¬ 
tion  withdrawals  for  the  Clark  Canyon  Project  located  at  or 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir  south¬ 
west  of  Dillon.  The  lands  are  withdrawn  from  surface  dis¬ 
posal  and  mining,  but  not  from  mineral  leasing. 

Air  Navigation  Site:  This  is  a  single  administrative  with¬ 
drawal  for  an  air  navigation  site  located  about  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Dillon.  It’s  withdrawn  from  surface  disposal 
and  mining,  but  not  from  mineral  leasing. 

Power  Site  Reserves  and  Classifications:  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  powersite  reserves  and  classifications  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  These  are  administrative  withdrawals  that  pro¬ 
tect  water/power  development  potential  and  are  located  in 
three  general  areas  including  along  portions  of  the  Big  Hole 
River  about  15  miles  north  of  Dillon,  along  the  Red  Rock 
River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Lima  Reservoir,  and  along 
the  Madison  River.  Generally  speaking,  these  sites  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  surface  disposal  only. 

FERC  Power  Projects: 

There  are  two  main  FERC  Power  Project  withdrawals  af¬ 
fecting  BLM  lands  within  the  planning  area.  One  withdrawal 
is  for  FERC  Project  No.  2188,  a  hydropower  development 
on  the  Madison  River  about  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Ennis. 
The  second  withdrawal  is  for  FERC  Project  No.  9482,  a 
hydropower  project  on  Wisconsin  Creek  and  Noble  Fork 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  Sheridan.  These  withdrawals 
are  administered  by  FERC. 

Lands  included  in  an  application  for  hydroelectric  power 
development  with  FERC  are  automatically  segregated  from 
surface  disposal.  At  the  time  FERC  issues  a  license  or  pre¬ 
liminary  permit,  the  lands  are  automatically  closed  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  entry  under  the  mining  laws,  but  are  still  available 
for  mineral  leasing. 

Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  -  Bear  Trap  Unit:  This  is  a  Con¬ 
gressional  withdrawal  located  along  the  Madison  River  and 
adjacent  public  lands  between  Ennis  Lake  on  the  south  and 
the  Warm  Springs  recreation  site  on  the  north.  The  lands  are 
withdrawn  from  surface  disposal,  mining,  and  mineral  leas¬ 
ing. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  considers  requests  for  new  with¬ 
drawals  and  withdrawal  revocations,  extensions,  or  modifi¬ 
cations  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Existing  withdrawals  are 
also  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
withdrawal  period  or  as  otherwise  required  by  law  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  should  be  extended,  revoked,  or  modi¬ 
fied. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  BLM  land  classifications  are 
not  formal  withdrawals,  they  are  considered  “de  facto”  with¬ 
drawals  since  most  land  classifications  also  segregate  pub- 
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lie  lands  from  the  operation  of  all  or  some  of  the  public  land 
laws  and/or  mineral  laws.  A  BLM  land  classification  ac¬ 
complishes  one  of  the  following: 

•  Determines  if  BLM  lands  are  suitable  for  certain  types 
of  entry  (disposal  or  lease)  under  the  public  land  laws 
(e.g..  Desert  Land  Act  entries) 

•  Determines  if  BLM  lands  are  suitable  for  retention  for 
multiple  use  management 

Historically,  much  of  the  planning  area  was  under  classifi¬ 
cation  for  retention  for  multiple  use  pursuant  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  and  Multiple  Use  (C  &  MU)  Act  of  1964.  With  the 
passage  of  FLPMA  in  1976  and  its  direction  that  BLM  lands 
generally  be  retained  in  public  ownership,  these  C  &  MU 
classifications  within  the  planning  area  were  deemed  un¬ 
necessary  and  were  terminated.  The  one  exception  is  a  five- 
acre  C  &  MU  classification  that  still  remains  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  BLM  lands  encompassing  a  historical  site  known  as 
Road  Agent's  Rock  in  Section  29,  T7S,  R1 1W,  PMM.  This 
site  remains  segregated  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  un¬ 
der  the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  laws  but  not 
the  mineral  leasing  laws. 

Any  new  classification  actions  since  the  completion  of  the 
MFP  in  1979  have  been  associated  with  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  lease  or  sale  actions. 

UNAUTHORIZED  USE 

Trespass  under  the  Lands  and  Realty  program  can  be  split 
into  three  separate  categories.  These  include: 

•  Unauthorized  Use 

•  Unauthorized  Occupancy,  and 

•  Unauthorized  Development 

Unauthorized  Use  refers  to  activities  that  do  not  apprecia¬ 
bly  alter  the  physical  character  of  the  public  land  or  vegeta¬ 
tive  resources.  Some  examples  of  unauthorized  use  include 
the  abandonment  of  property  or  trash,  enclosures,  and  use 
of  existing  roads  and  trails  for  purposes  which  require  a  use 
fee  or  right-of-way.  Unauthorized  Occupancy  refers  to 
activities  which  result  in  full  or  part-time  human  occupancy 
or  use.  An  example  would  be  the  construction,  placement, 
occupancy,  or  assertion  of  ownership  of  a  facility  or  struc¬ 
ture  (cabin,  house,  natural  shelter,  trailer,  etc.).  Unautho¬ 
rized  Development  means  an  activity  that  physically  alters 
the  character  of  the  public  lands  or  vegetative  resources. 
Examples  include  cultivation  of  public  lands  and  road  or 
trail  construction/realignment. 

The  DFO  attempts  to  abate  trespass  through  prevention, 
detection,  and  resolution.  In  the  Lands  and  Realty  program, 
priority  for  resolving  trespass  in  the  planning  area  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  those  newly  discovered,  ongoing  uses,  develop¬ 
ments,  or  occupancies  where  resource  damage  is  occurring 
and  needs  to  be  halted  to  prevent  further  environmental  deg¬ 


radation.  Lesser  priority  is  accorded  those  historic  trespass 
cases  where  little  or  no  resource  damage  is  occurring.  Re¬ 
alty  trespass  cases  in  this  latter  category  are  resolved  as  time 
permits. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  major  legislation,  mandates  and  guidance  directing  ad¬ 
ministration  of  livestock  grazing  on  public  land  include: 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  (43  U.S.C.  315) 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1701) 

•  The  Public  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978,  43 
U.S.C.  1901  et  seq. 

•  Executive  Order  1 2548,  Livestock  Grazing  Fee 

•  43  CFR  4100  (Grazing  Regulations) 

Affected  Environment 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  manages  the  livestock  grazing  on 
public  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  counties  that  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  DFO.  The  planning  area  encompasses 
about  5.8  million  acres  of  which  BLM  manages  approxi¬ 
mately  900,000  acres.  There  are  425  allotments  in  the  project 
area  which  are  utilized  by  268  livestock  operators.  The  to¬ 
tal  active  permitted  use  of  all  permittees  in  the  planning 
area  is  1 13,219  animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  (see  glossary 
terms  for  AUMs,  Active  Preference,  and  Actual  Use).  The 
total  number  of  AUMs  authorized  for  the  past  ten  years  is 
shown  on  Table  31.  Grazing  licenses  and  permits  are  is¬ 
sued  for  a  ten-year  period  and  are  reviewed  through  an  evalu¬ 
ation  process. 


Table  31 

Comparison  of  Actual  Use  to  Permitted  Use  by  AUM 
Between  1992  and  2001 

Year 

Authorized 

Preference 

(Actual  Use ) 

( Maximum ) 

1992 

78,973 

113,219 

1993 

76,704 

113,219 

1994 

78,176 

113,219 

1995 

80,227 

113,219 

1996 

83,691 

113,219 

1997 

82,829 

113,219 

1998 

84,450 

113,219 

1999 

81,558 

113,219 

2000 

82,443 

113,219 

2001 

80,328 

113,219 

Average 

80,938 

113,219 
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ALLOTMENT  CATEGORIZATION  AND  GRAZING 
SYSTEMS 

Three  selective  management  categories  were  developed  in 
1981  to  prioritize  grazing  allotments  according  to  manage¬ 
ment  needs.  All  allotments  have  been  placed  into  these  cat¬ 
egories  according  to  management  needs,  resource  conflicts, 
potential  for  improvement,  and  Bureau  funding/staffing 
constraints.  The  allotments  categorization  was  reviewed  in 
1990  to  ensure  proper  classification. 

Improve  (I)  category  allotments  are  managed  to  improve 
current  unsatisfactory  resource  conditions  and  receive  the 
highest  priority  for  funding  and  management  actions.  Main¬ 
tain  (M)  category  allotments  are  managed  to  maintain  cur¬ 
rent  satisfactory  resource  conditions  and  are  actively  man¬ 
aged  to  ensure  that  resource  values  do  not  decline.  Custo¬ 
dial  (C)  category  allotments  are  managed  custodially  by  the 
BLM  to  protect  resource  conditions  and  values.  As  water¬ 
sheds  are  evaluated,  the  allotment  category  is  reviewed.  The 
DFO  has  128  Improve  (I)  category  allotments  covering 
542,213  acres,  88  Maintain  (M)  category  allotments  cover¬ 
ing  206,284  acres,  and  209  Custodial  (C)  category  allot¬ 
ments  covering  82,100  acres. 

The  Mountain  Foothills  Grazing  EIS  outlined  proposed  graz¬ 
ing  systems  for  most  I  and  M  category  allotments.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  direction,  grazing  systems  have  been  developed 
and  implemented  through  agreements  or  decisions  with 
allotees.  These  grazing  systems  are  usually  documented  and 
described  in  an  Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP).  An 
AMP  is  a  documented  program,  developed  as  an  activity 
plan,  that  directs  management  of  livestock  grazing  on  speci¬ 
fied  public  land  in  order  to  achieve  objectives  relating  to 
desired  resource  conditions,  sustained  yield,  and  multiple 
use.  AMPs  are  implemented  when  incorporated  into  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  grazing  permits  or  leases  and 
accepted  by  the  permittee  or  lessee.  Strategic  portions  of 
AMPs  are  the  rangeland  projects  identified  to  meet  resource 
objectives  and  subsequent  grazing  systems/schedules.  The 
planning  area  has  56  I  category  allotments,  46  M  category 
allotments  and  5  C  category  allotments  with  AMP'S  that 
have  been  implemented.  Appendix  G  provides  allotment 
specific  information,  including  acres,  use  dates,  and  AMP 
implementation  or  revision  dates. 

There  are  40  allotments  that  cross  administrative  bound¬ 
aries  and  are  co-managed  with  the  Forest  Service.  Some  of 
these  allotments  have  interim  riparian  management  guide¬ 
lines  that  were  applied  based  on  the  Beaverhead  Forest  Plan 
Riparian  Amendment  EIS  until  allotment  plans  are  revised 
or  completed. 

RANGELAND  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATIONS 

The  BLM  conducts  rangeland  monitoring  to  determine 
whether  land  use  plan  and  AMP  objectives  are  being  met. 


Vegetation  trend,  livestock  utilization  and  actual  use,  and 
climate  are  monitored.  Monitoring  data  collection  tracks 
progress  in  meeting  identified  management  objectives.  Ac¬ 
tive  grazing  use  authorizations  and  management  actions  in 
each  allotment  are  periodically  evaluated,  based  on  the 
monitoring  data.  If  monitoring  shows  that  progress  is  being 
made  towards  objectives,  management  continues.  However, 
if  progress  is  not  being  made  towards  meeting  objectives, 
then  management  adjustments  are  made.  Adjustments  are 
made  by  agreement  or  decision  in  accordance  with  legisla¬ 
tion,  regulations,  and  policy  so  that  public  land  resources 
are  maintained  or  improved. 

Direction  since  2000  provides  for  allotments  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated  for  rangeland  health  on  a  watershed  basis  at  the  fifth 
Hydrologic  Unit  Code  (HUC)  level.  Following  watershed 
evaluations,  management  is  prescribed  to  maintain  or  im¬ 
prove  rangeland  health.  Table  32  (next  page)  outlines  the 
current  watershed  analysis  schedule  for  the  high  priority  wa¬ 
tersheds  with  acreage  figures  by  administrative  jurisdiction. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  BLM  and  cooperators  have  completed  structural  and 
nonstructural  projects  on  public  lands  to  improve  and  man¬ 
age  these  lands  since  1943.  The  nonstructural  projects  in¬ 
clude  seedings,  plowing,  chiseling,  contour  furrowing,  and 
herbicide  spraying.  The  structural  projects  have  included 
wells,  pipelines,  troughs,  fences,  guzzlers,  reservoirs  and 
cattle  guards.  A  summary  of  existing  range  improvements 
of  record  is  shown  on  Table  33.  There  are  older  projects 
that  are  not  included  in  Table  33. 


Table  33 

Summary  of  Types  of  Existing 

Rangeland  Improvements 

Improvement 

Number 

Cattle  guards 

114 

Fences  (miles) 

1468 

Seedings  (acres) 

12,315 

Land  Treatments  (acres)* 

85,996 

Reservoirs  and  stock  ponds 

29 

Spring  Developments 

285 

Pipelines  (miles) 

175 

Guzzlers 

3 

Wells 

25 

*Land  Treatments  =  burns,  chemical,  or 
treatments 

mechanical 

21 1 
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Table  32 

Acreage  by  Jurisdiction  within  High  Priority  Watershed  Analysis  Areas 

(in  Priority  Order) 

Watershed  Name 

5th  HUC# 

BLM 

FS 

ARS 

FWS 

State 

Private 

Horse  Prairie 

1090  &  1100 

50,767 

102,370 

0 

0 

18,918 

65,058 

Big  Sheep  Creek 

1050 

55,505 

101,803 

0 

0 

3,410 

10,400 

Centennial  Valley 

1010  &  1020 

86,558 

43,986 

15,649 

39,176 

62,054 

53,584 

Bannack 

1110  &  2020 

91,541 

28,134 

0 

0 

16,670 

50,322 

South  Tobacco  Roots 

3050 

12,614 

43,552 

0 

0 

4,058 

74,708 

Ruby 

3030  &  NE 
corner  of  3010 

34,350 

3,890 

0 

0 

8,132 

54,526 

Blacktail 

2050 

56,354 

26,691 

0 

0 

52,767 

12,512 

Sage  Creek 

1070 

84,358 

0 

0 

0 

32,001 

47,776 

Beaverhead 

2040 

33,580 

0 

0 

0 

6,604 

43,120 

Medicine  Lodge 

1120 

38,835 

46,612 

0 

0 

6,388 

33,025 

STANDARDS  FOR  RANGELAND  HEALTH  AND 
GUIDELINES  FOR  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT 

The  rangeland  reform  process  of  1994  modified  the  grazing 
regulations  identified  in  43  CFR  Part  4100.  A  new  regula¬ 
tion  was  developed  and  is  currently  being  implemented 
throughout  the  BLM.  The  regulation,  43  CFR  4180,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  fundamentals  of  rangeland  health.  In  May  1997, 
the  Montana  State  Director  approved  the  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  Western  Montana  Re¬ 
source  Advisory  Council.  These  standards  and  guidelines 
are  intended  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of  agency  policy 
and  direction  for  those  who  use  public  lands  for  livestock 
grazing  and  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  accountable  for  their  conditions. 

The  objectives  of  the  rangeland  health  regulations  are  to 
“...promote  healthy  sustainable  rangeland  ecosystems;  to 
accelerate  restoration  and  improvement  of  public  rangelands 
to  properly  functioning  conditions...  and  to  provide  for  the 
sustainability  of  the  western  livestock  industry  and  com¬ 
munities  that  are  dependent  upon  productive,  healthy  pub¬ 
lic  rangelands.”  The  fundamentals  of  rangeland  health  com¬ 
bine  the  basic  precepts  of  physical  function  and  biological 
health  with  elements  of  law  relating  to  water  quality  and 
plant  and  animal  populations  and  communities.  Although 
the  focus  of  the  standards  is  on  domestic  livestock  grazing 
on  BLM  lands,  on-the-ground  decisions  must  consider  the 
effects  and  impacts  of  all  uses. 

The  standards  are  the  basis  for  assessing  and  monitoring 
rangeland  conditions  and  trend.  Watershed  assessments  are 
conducted  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  with  participation 
from  permittees’  and  other  interested  parties  and  determine 
whether  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for  Rangeland 


Health  are  being  met.  The  five  standards  for  rangeland  health 
are  as  follows: 

Standard  #  1:  Uplands  are  in  proper  functioning  condition. 

Standard  #  2:  Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  in  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition. 

Standard  #  3:  Water  quality  meets  state  standards. 

Standard  #  4:  Air  quality  meets  state  standards. 

Standard  #5:  Provide  habitat  as  necessary,  to  maintain  a 
viable  and  diverse  population  of  native  plant 
and  animal  species,  including  special  status 
species. 

Based  on  43  CFR  4180,  if  existing  grazing  management  is 
a  significant  factor  in  the  non-attainment  of  a  standard,  ap¬ 
propriate  actions  will  be  implemented  that  will  result  in  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  toward  attainment  of  the  standard(s)  as  soon 
as  practical  but  no  later  than  the  start  of  the  next  grazing 
season. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  began  watershed  assessments  in 
1998  and  will  continue  until  all  allotments  are  assessed  and 
management  revisions  deemed  necessary  have  been  initi¬ 
ated.  The  evaluation  process  has  been  completed  on  67  al¬ 
lotments  covering  208,43 1  acres  through  the  end  of  the  2001 
fiscal  year.  In  the  assessments  completed,  existing  grazing 
management  was  identified  as  contributing  to  the  non-at¬ 
tainment  of  some  standards  on  a  portion  of  the  allotments. 
New  management  has  been  initiated  on  all  of  these  allot¬ 
ments  in  new  term  grazing  permits.  If  a  term  grazing  permit 
expires  and  an  assessment  cannot  be  completed  due  con¬ 
flicting  workloads,  a  standard  stipulation  is  placed  in  the 
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terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  identifying  that  an  as¬ 
sessment  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  This  assess¬ 
ment  may  result  in  a  modification  of  the  permit  if  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  livestock  grazing  is  contributing  to  the  non-at¬ 
tainment  of  a  standard. 

UNAUTHORIZED  USE 

Prohibited  acts  identified  in  regulations  found  at  43  CFR 
4140  identify  unauthorized  grazing  use.  Grazing  permittees 
and  lessees  as  well  as  the  public  can  be  cited  for  unautho¬ 
rized  grazing  use,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  The  most 
common  unauthorized  use  that  occurs  in  the  planning  area 
is  the  grazing  of  livestock  outside  the  area  or  at  a  different 
time  than  authorized.  Settlement  of  unauthorized  use  is 
handled  in  accordance  with  regulations  at  43  CFR  4150. 

MINERALS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  management  of  minerals  on  lands  administered  by  BLM 
is  split  into  three  main  categories:  leasable,  locatable,  and 
saleable  minerals  (also  known  as  mineral  materials).  The 
following  major  laws,  mandates,  and  guidance  direct  the 
management  of  these  resources. 

General  Mining  Law 

•  Act  of  July  26,  1866 

•  General  Mining  Law  of  1872 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  Montana  Natural  Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act 

•  Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  Act  of  1970 

Leasable  Minerals 

•  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 

•  The  1947  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act 

•  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 

•  Federal  Onshore  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Reform  Act  of 
1987 

•  Conner  v.  Burford,  848  F.  2d  1441,  9th  Cir.,  1988 

•  43  CFR  Group  3100  (Oil  and  Gas  Leasing) 

•  43  CFR  Group  3200  (Geothermal  Resource  Leasing) 

•  43  CFR  Group  3400  (Coal  Management) 

•  43  CFR  Part  3500  (Leasing  of  Solid  Minerals  other  than 
Coal  and  Oil  Shale) 

Locatable  Minerals 

•  43  CFR  3715  (Use  and  Occupancy  Under  the  Mining 
Laws) 

•  43  CFR  3802  (Exploration  and  Mining,  Wilderness 
Review  Program) 

•  43  CFR  3809  (Surface  Management) 

Saleable  Minerals 

•  Mineral  Materials  Act  of  1947 

•  43  CFR  3600  (Mineral  Materials  Disposal) 


Affected  Environment 

A  significant  amount  of  mining  has  taken  place  over  the 
years  in  the  planning  area.  Most  mining  activities  have 
tended  to  be  boom  and  bust  due  to  mineral  prices,  economic 
conditions,  and  availability  of  the  ore.  The  following  dis¬ 
cussion  covers  leasable  minerals,  locatable  minerals  and 
mineral  materials  (also  known  as  saleable  minerals). 

LEASABLE  MINERALS 

Coal 

The  potential  for  development  of  coal  is  unlikely  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  due  to  the  limited  occurrence,  inaccessibility  of 
deposits,  and  low  grade. 

Small  amounts  of  lignite  and  bituminous  coal  are  known  or 
suspected  to  exist  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office.  Late  Creta¬ 
ceous  coal  is  exposed  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Ruby  River 
in  the  valley  between  the  Snowcrest  and  Gravelly  Ranges 
in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties.  Most  of  the  coal  beds 
are  less  than  one  foot  thick,  although  some  local  deposits 
are  up  to  two  and  one  half  feet  thick. 

Tertiary  coals  may  exist  in  many  of  the  intermontane  basins 
located  in  the  Field  Office.  However,  outcrops  are  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley,  Jefferson  Valley,  Beaverhead 
Valley,  Madison  Valley,  or  Centennial  Valley.  If  Tertiary 
Coals  exist  in  these  basins,  they  would  most  likely  be  low 
grade  likely  consisting  of  thin  beds  of  lignite  covering  re¬ 
stricted  areas  (Hall  and  Gill  1953). 

The  coal  beds  found  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  Valley 
are  part  of  the  best  exposures  of  coal-bearing  Tertiary  lake 
deposits  in  southwestern  Montana.  Small-scale  coal  min¬ 
ing  occurred  in  the  area  until  the  winter  of  1949/1950  (Hall 
and  Gill  1953).  More  than  14  beds  of  high  ash  and  high 
sulfur  coal  as  much  as  6.7  feet  thick  have  been  revealed  by 
drilling  several  exploratory  holes  in  Tertiary  rocks  exposed 
in  the  area.  Previously  described  as  lignites,  the  coals  rank 
from  subituminous  A  to  high  volatile  B  bituminous.  The 
relatively  high  rank  may  be  a  sign  that  these  coal  beds  were 
metamorphosed  by  a  relatively  high  local  geothermal  gra¬ 
dient  to  a  higher  rank  than  typically  expected  for  these  Ter¬ 
tiary  coals.  The  strata  are  relatively  steeply  dipping  and  lo¬ 
calized  by  faults  (Dyni  and  Schell  1982). 

Geothermal  Resources 

Geothermal  energy  is  energy  contained  in  the  rock  and  fluid 
that  fills  the  fractures  and  pores  in  the  earth’s  crust  and  is 
released  as  hot  water  and  steam.  Due  to  a  variety  of  geo¬ 
logic  processes,  shallow  geothermal  resources  underlie  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  many  western  states  including  lands  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office.  However,  there  is 
presently  (in  late  2002)  a  low  level  of  interest  in  developing 
Montana’s  federally  owned  geothermal  resources. 
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These  shallow  resources  can  be  classified  as  low  tempera¬ 
ture  (less  than  194°  F),  moderate  temperature  (194°  -  302° 
F),  and  high  temperature  (greater  than  302°  F).  Low  and 
moderate  temperature  resources  are  generally  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  rather  than  power  generation.  There  are  at  least  23  known 
thermal  springs  or  warm  drill  holes  in  Madison  and 
Beaverhead  Counties.  Measured  temperatures  range  from 
59.9°  F  to  160.7°  F.  Estimated  reservoir  temperatures  range 
from  86°  F  to  267.8°  F.  Presently,  there  are  seven  invento¬ 
ried  facilities  using  geothermal  heat  in  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties,  all  of  which  produce  from  non-federal 
resources  (Geo-Heat  Center  2002).  There  are  no  geother¬ 
mal  power  plants  anywhere  in  Montana  including  the  Dillon 
Field  Office,  as  there  are  no  identified  high  temperature  re¬ 
sources  in  the  State.  Statewide,  the  BLM  has  only  received 
two  inquiries  since  1979  regarding  development  of  federal 
geothermal  resources  in  Montana. 

Oil  and  Gas 

There  are  no  producing  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  Dillon  FO. 
A  total  of  1 3  dry  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  two  counties 
since  1 980.  (If  no  economically  producible  oil  or  gas  is  dis¬ 
covered,  a  well  is  called  a  “dry  hole.”)  The  last  of  these 
was  completed  in  1996  in  Beaverhead  County.  Minimal 
drilling  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  leasing  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  has  been  curtailed  until  this  RMP  and  the  Forest 
Service  leasing  document  for  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge 
National  Forest  could  be  completed.  Up  until  the  mid  1 980s, 
most  of  the  planning  area  was  under  lease.  As  a  result  of 
litigation,  few  new  leases  were  issued  and  existing  leases 
were  allowed  to  expire.  At  the  end  of  2001  there  were 
12,611.68  acres  under  Federal  lease  in  the  planning  area. 
Because  leasing  has  been  curtailed,  there  are  at  present 
(March  2002)  36  suspended,  nominated  lease  parcels  cov¬ 
ering  34,023.37  acres  in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Coun¬ 
ties. 

The  planning  area  is  partially  within  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Overthrust  Belt  and  partially  within  the  Central  Rocky 
Mountain  Foreland  Province.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Overthrust  Belt,  also  known  as  the  Sevier  Thrust  Belt,  is 
characterized  by  low  angle  thrust  faulting.  (Beutner  1977). 
East  of  this  line,  in  the  Central  Rocky  Mountain  Foreland 
Province,  thrust  faults  still  occur,  but  they  are  at  a  much 
higher  angle  and  involve  basement  rock  (granite  and  Pre- 
cambrian  cores  of  mountains).  Both  areas  are  considered 
highly  prospective  for  oil  and  gas.  Most  of  the  previous  drill¬ 
ing  activity  in  southwest  Montana  has  been  focused  in  the 
Foreland  Province. 

Geologic  knowledge  of  the  planning  area  is  based  on  sur¬ 
face  mapping,  geophysical  data,  and  the  44  dry  oil  and  gas 
wells  drilled  in  the  region.  While  44  wells  may  seem  like 
many  tests,  26  of  those  were  drilled  less  than  5,000  feet 
deep.  This  is  not  considered  an  adequate  depth  to  test  the 
deep  structures  of  Southwest  Montana.  Drilling  44  consecu¬ 
tive  dry  holes  in  frontier  areas  is  not  unusual.  In  the  Wyo¬ 


ming  Overthrust  Belt,  134  wells  were  drilled  before  a  ma¬ 
jor  discovery  was  found  at  Ryckman  Creek  field  in  1976. 
The  Ryckman  field  has  since  produced  more  than  150  bil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  50  million  barrels  of  oil  (Hodgden 
and  McDonald  1977). 

Occurrence  Potential 

The  potential  for  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  planning 
area  has  been  classified  by  BLM  staff  geologists  based  on 
standardized  criteria  (Long  1990a-f,  1991a-e).  Because  the 
occurrence  potential  is  based  solely  on  geology,  Congres- 
sionally  designated  wilderness  areas  have  been  rated  for  their 
occurrence  potential.  Areas  classified  as  having  a  high  po¬ 
tential  for  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  are  reserved  for 
proven  oil  and  gas  producing  provinces.  There  are  no  areas 
of  “high”  oil  and  gas  occurrence  potential  in  the  planning 
area  because  the  nearest  producing  field  is  very  far  from 
southwest  Montana.  Moderate  occurrence  potential  desig¬ 
nates  an  area  with  at  least  2,500  feet  of  apparently 
unmetamorphosed  sediments  overlying  Archean  rocks.  This 
designation  also  requires  that  the  area  is  located  in  a  non¬ 
productive  province  and  contains  probable  source  and  res¬ 
ervoir  beds.  Low  occurrence  potential  areas  were  classified 
using  two  slightly  different  standards.  Under  the  first,  they 
are  areas  having  sediments  less  than  2,500  feet  thick  or  ar¬ 
eas  where  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  determine  the 
sediment  thickness.  Under  the  second  standard  they  are  ar¬ 
eas  with  1,000  to  3,000  feet  of  sediment  covering  Pre-Cam¬ 
brian  rocks.  Areas  with  very  low  occurrence  potential  are 
primarily  Precambrian  outcrops  or  highly  metamorphosed 
rocks  that  are  not  proven  overthrusts  with  a  section  of  sedi¬ 
ments  below  the  thrusts  faults. 

Development  Potential 

The  potential  for  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  has  been  classified  by  BLM  staff  geologists  based 
on  standardized  criteria  (Long  1990a-f,  1991a-e).  Table  34 
summarizes  lands  administered  by  BLM  with  very  low  to 
high  development  potential.  Development  potential  across 
the  planning  area  is  depicted  on  Map  83.  As  with  the  occur¬ 
rence  potential  rankings,  there  are  no  areas  of  “high”  devel¬ 
opment  potential  within  the  planning  area.  High  develop¬ 
ment  potential  areas  occur  in  proven  producing  petroleum 
provinces  and  where  established  production  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  economic  viability  of  numerous  additional  de¬ 
velopment  wells,  such  as  the  Sweetgrass  Arch  or  the 
Williston  Basin  in  Montana.  An  area  of  high  potential  for 
development  has  proven  production  or  significant  hydro¬ 
carbon  shows.  Areas  of  moderate  development  potential 
have  an  adequate  sedimentary  section  present  that  includes 
possible  source  and  reservoir  rocks  for  oil  or  gas.  An  area 
having  a  low  potential  for  development  has  a  thin  sedimen¬ 
tary  section  present  or  there  is  insufficient  subsurface  data 
available  to  analyze  the  potential.  It  also  lacks  source  or 
reservoir  rocks  or  is  metamorphosed.  An  area  of  very  low 
development  potential  has  no  sedimentary  section  at  the 
surface  or  insufficient  data  for  a  different  classification.  Low 
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Table  34 

Oil  and  Gas  Development  Potential  Rankings  Across  the  Planning  Area 

Acres  of  Very  Low 

Acres  of  Low 

Acres  of  Moderate 

Acres  of  High 

Total  Acres 

2,620,736 

2,594,140 

633,706 

0 

Acres  Covered  by  RMP  Decisions 

512,508 

653,862 

190,722 

0 

development  potential  areas  also  include  areas  of  federal 
lands  that  are  unavailable  for  leasing. 

The  BLM  has  developed  a  Reasonably  Foreseeable  Devel¬ 
opment  Scenario  based  on  analysis  of  the  occurrence  and 
development  potential.  The  BLM  estimates  that  six  wildcat 
wells  could  be  drilled  in  the  planning  area  within  the  next 
10  to  15  years  (a  “wildcat  welf’  is  an  exploratory  well  drilled 
in  an  area  with  no  existing  production).  Of  these  six  wells, 
the  BLM  estimates  that  four  would  be  dry  holes.  Dry  holes 
would  be  plugged  and  abandoned  with  surface  reclamation 
occurring  shortly  afterward.  For  analysis  purposes,  oil  and / 
or  gas  production  is  assumed  in  the  RFD  scenario.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  two  of  the  wells  could  likely  have  gas  discover¬ 
ies  (however  there  is  also  a  smaller  chance  of  oil  produc¬ 
tion).  Of  the  two  discoveries  it  is  projected  that  one  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  developed  on  Federal  minerals  administered 
either  by  the  BLM  or  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  other 
would  be  on  privately  owned  minerals.  Each  of  those  wells 
would  probably  prompt  additional  step-out  wells  (a  “step- 
out  well”  is  a  well  drilled  adjacent  to  or  near  a  proven  well 
to  establish  the  limits  of  the  oil  or  gas  reservoir).  BLM  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  total  of  four  step-out  wells  would  be  drilled, 
two  for  each  discovery.  The  general  areas  where  explora¬ 
tion  might  occur  in  the  two  counties  are  depicted  on  Map 
83. 

Coalbed  Natural  Gas 

There  is  a  very  small  chance  of  economic  coalbed  natural 
gas  resources  occurring  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  because 
the  coal  is  most  commonly  small  lenticular  lignite  deposits 
found  in  Tertiary  lakebeds.  There  are  no  existing  sources  of 
coalbed  natural  gas  being  produced  from  lignite  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  areas  with  higher  rank  coal  have  been 
metamorphosed  by  a  relatively  high  local  geothermal  gra¬ 
dient  and  faulted  into  steeply  dipping  beds  that  limit  the 
possibility  of  coalbed  natural  gas  traps. 

Oil  Shale 

At  present  (in  late  2002)  there  is  a  very  low  interest  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally  in  oil  shale  as  an  energy  resource. 

Oil  shale  resources  are  known  to  exist  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Dillon  Field  Office.  In  the  Dillon-Dell  area  the 
formation  of  chief  interest  as  a  bearer  of  oil  shale  is  the 
Permian  Phosphoria  Formation.  In  the  general  area,  the 
Phosphoria  crops  out  along  the  principal  mountain  fronts, 
is  generally  steeply  dipping,  and  is  extensively  faulted. 


Between  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  the  Field  Office 
are  broad  valleys  with  rolling  topography  underlain  by  gen¬ 
tly  dipping  oil  shale  bearing  Tertiary  strata.  These  forma¬ 
tions  are  limited  in  occurrence.  The  rocks  consist  of  sandy 
shale,  sandstone,  impure  lignitic  coal,  brown  oil  shale,  and 
an  abundant  shaly  to  conglomeratic  volcanic  material.  The 
basal  unit  of  these  formations  is  a  conglomerate  containing 
limestone,  shale,  sandstone,  granite,  and  quartz  pebbles. 

Oil  shale  from  the  Phosphoria  averages  about  10  gallons 
per  ton  upon  distillation,  a  maximum  of  24  gallons  per  ton 
have  been  produced.  Tertiary  sources  have  yielded  less  oil 
in  most  cases,  although  a  high  of  36  gallons  per  ton  has 
been  produced. 

One  serious  attempt  to  commercialize  oil  shales  in  the  Field 
Office  was  made  by  the  Dillon  Oil  Company.  In  early  1919 
a  small  retort  plant  was  installed  east  of  Smallhorn  Canyon, 
12  miles  south  of  Dillon.  This  plant  was  used  for  tests  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1919  (Winchester  1923). 

Phosphate 

The  major  leasable  solid  mineral  in  the  planning  area  is 
phosphate.  Phosphates  occur  in  the  Permian  Phosphoria 
Formation.  Significant  phosphate  deposits  exist  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains  on  the  Idaho  -  Montana  state  line.  Much 
of  this  area  is  now  under  jurisdiction  of  the  USDA  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service  (ARS)  though  BLM  administers  the 
federal  mineral  estate.  Open  cut  mining  has  occurred  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  however  none  of  the  mines  are 
active  today  and  they  have  all  been  reclaimed. 

Significant  phosphate  mining  has  also  occurred  in  the  past 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  planning  area  near  Maiden 
Rock.  Surface  and  underground  mining  and  associated  op¬ 
erational  facilities  occurred  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Hole 
River,  extending  onto  lands  that  are  now  administered  by 
the  Butte  Field  Office. 

Phosphate  deposits  in  this  planning  area  are  not  now  being 
mined  because  surface  deposits  in  Florida  and  Idaho  are 
much  cheaper  to  remove.  These  more  economic  deposits 
are  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  some  time  in  the  next  20 
years,  Montana  may  once  again  become  an  important  source 
of  phosphate.  This  mineral  is  an  essential  agricultural  nutri¬ 
ent,  and  as  soils  continue  to  become  depleted,  these  phos¬ 
phate  deposits  will  become  critically  important  to  our  food 
supply. 
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LOCATABLE  MINERALS 

The  diverse  geology  of  the  planning  area  has  resulted  in  a 
wide  variety  of  mineral  deposits  that  have  been  mined  since 
the  1860s.  Locatable  minerals  present  in  the  resource  area 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tung¬ 
sten.  talc,  chlorite,  and  vermiculite.  Maps  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  and  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1995  show  known 
occurrences  of  selected  commodities  and  locations  of  mines, 
prospects,  sites,  and  mineral  potential  areas  (Ellis  et  al. 
1995).  Appendix  H  contains  a  map  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  mining  activity  across  the  planning  area. 

Overview  of  Production 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  planning  area  at  Bannack 
in  1862.  In  1863  the  placer  gold  deposits  of  Virginia  City 
were  discovered.  This  district  became  the  largest  producing 
mining  district  in  the  state  of  Montana,  producing  almost 
$1  billion  (1992  dollars)  worth  of  gold  and  associated  met¬ 
als  over  the  years  (US  Bureau  of  Mines  1995).  Most  of  this 
value  was  from  placer  gold.  Today  production  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  area  is  small  and  sporadic,  but  exploration  in  the 
area  is  ongoing  and  interest  remains  high.  The  second  larg¬ 
est  producing  historic  district  within  Madison  and 
Beaverhead  Counties,  in  terms  of  dollars  produced,  is  the 
Hecla  Mining  District.  Located  west  of  Melrose  on  private 
and  Forest  Service  lands,  this  hard  rock  underground  dis¬ 
trict  produced  approximately  $135  million  (1992  dollars) 
worth  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc  and  gold.  Numerous  other 
historic  mining  districts  exist  in  the  planning  area.  Table  35 
lists  significant  mining  districts  and  their  respective  pro¬ 
duction.  Most  of  these  historic  districts  have  potential  for 
future  mining  activity  if  mineral  prices  increase. 

In  recent  years,  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  have 
produced  large  quantities  of  talc  and  chlorite.  The  Barretts 
Minerals  Inc.  Treasure  Mine  (located  on  BLM  and  patented 
claims)  and  the  Regal  Mine  (located  on  private  estate)  are 
producing  significant  quantities  today.  The  Treasure  Mine 
has  been  operating  for  40  years  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
another  28  years  of  reserves.  Barretts  Minerals  Inc.  is  a  major 
industry  in  the  Dillon  area  employing  approximately  100 
people.  The  Yellowstone  Mine  (private  estate)  owned  by 
Luzenac  America  and  located  south  of  Ennis  is  also  a  major 
producer  of  talc  in  this  area.  The  Beaverhead  Mine  located 
just  south  of  the  Treasure  Mine  produced  significant  amounts 
of  talc,  but  was  closed  in  1999  and  reclaimed.  The  Willow 
Creek  Mine  (Forest  Service)  located  southeast  of  Ruby  Res¬ 
ervoir  produced  notable  quantities  of  talc  until  it  closed  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  Antler  Chlorite  Mine  located  south 
of  Silver  Star  produced  significant  quantities  of  chlorite  until 
it  too  closed  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Chlorite  from  the  Antler 
Chlorite  mine  was  used  on  tiles  that  went  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

Only  one  metal  producing  mine  in  the  planning  area  is  cur¬ 
rently  active.  This  is  a  small  placer  gold  operation  located 


several  miles  from  Bannack.  It  is  approved  under  a  Plan  of 
Operation.  Other  sporadic  or  small-scale  open  pit  and  un¬ 
derground  metal  mining  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties. 

The  planning  area  has  also  been  the  source  of  various  other 
minerals  production.  A  limited  amount  of  vermiculite  was 
produced  from  the  Elk  Gulch  Mine  south  of  the  Sweetwater 
Road.  The  mine  operated  under  a  Notice  (less  than  5  acres 
of  disturbance)  from  1990  to  1998,  at  which  point  the  op¬ 
erator  submitted  a  Plan  of  Operation.  Due  to  permitting  prob¬ 
lems,  this  project  was  never  expanded  over  5  acres  and  the 
site  is  currently  inactive.  Although  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
terest  in.  and  exploration  for  garnets,  actual  mining  has  been 
limited  to  private  lands. 

Talc  production  is  the  only  substantive  mineral  production 
presently  occurring  in  the  planning  area.  The  Treasure  Mine 
and  a  small  placer  gold  operation  are  the  only  two  opera¬ 
tions  presently  considered  active  on  public  land.  Explora¬ 
tion  activity  also  remains  low,  probably  due  to  the  current 
low  metal  prices. 

The  planning  area  currently  contains  no  gold  cyanide  heap 
leach  or  cyanide  milling  operations  even  though  deposits 
exist  that  may  be  amenable  to  cyanide  extractions.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  Montana  Initiative  1 37  in  1999  bans  the  use  of  cya¬ 
nide  to  process  material  that  originated  from  open-pit  mines 
through  cyanide  heap  and  vat  leach  technologies.  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  use  cyanide  limits  the  number  of  deposits  that 
are  (or  could  be)  economic. 

BLM  Management 

Surface  disturbing  activities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  43  CFR 
3809  (43  CFR  3802  if  within  a  wilderness  study  area)  regu¬ 
lations  are  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Occupancy 
related  to  mining  is  regulated  under  43  CFR  3715.  The  in¬ 
tent  of  these  regulations  is  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  of  surface  resources  and  to  ensure  reasonable 
reclamation  of  disturbed  sites  on  federal  lands. 

According  to  43  CFR  3809,  casual  use  or  handwork  using  a 
pick  or  shovel  does  not  require  notification  to  BLM.  Sub¬ 
mission  of  a  Notice  is  required  15  days  prior  to  any  surface- 
disturbing  exploration  activities  using  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  or  explosives  when  the  cumulative  disturbance  is  less 
than  five  acres.  Production  activities  or  exploration  activi¬ 
ties  disturbing  more  than  five  acres  require  a  Plan  of  Opera¬ 
tion.  Reclamation  Plan,  and  environmental  analysis.  Notices 
and  Plans  of  Operation  both  require  a  reclamation  bond. 
Notices  and  casual  use  are  not  federal  actions  and  thus  do 
not  require  environmental  analysis  or  approval  by  the  au¬ 
thorized  officer.  However,  notices  are  reviewed  and  mea¬ 
sures  applied  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation. 

The  BLM  is  required  to  conduct  inspections  at  least  yearly 
on  Notices  and  Plans  of  Operation  to  ensure  compliance 
and  to  check  for  unauthorized  use.  BLM  works  closely  with 
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Table  35 

Summary  of  Production  from  Major  Mining  Districts 

April  1,  2002 

District 

Total  Prod. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Lead 

Zinc 

Tungsten 

(oz) 

(oz) 

(lb) 

(lb) 

(lb) 

(MTU) 

Virginia  City  -  Placer 

$905,200,000 

2,513,510 

1,172,492 

55,449 

178,018 

Virginia  City  -  Lode 

$81,800,000 

included  in  placer  totals 

Hecla 

$135,000,000 

not  available 

Pony 

$93,600,000 

116,316 

193,211 

1,311,137 

292,600 

Renova 

$84,400,000 

60,022 

1,282,052 

106,202 

1,005,792 

Argenta 

$48,900,000 

72,348 

562,170 

604,135 

18,189,939 

2,009,366 

Silver  Star 

$46,400,000 

18,236 

37,843 

80,627 

347,130 

Norris 

$41,400,000 

35,212 

72,129 

56,761 

88,463 

Rochester 

$31,100,000 

38,800 

114,633 

2,589,344 

Sheridan 

$27,400,000 

29,115 

185,044 

151,661 

1,445,503 

294,452 

Washington 

$26,200,000 

22,671 

52,668 

3,396 

65,905 

Vipond  Park  Quartz  Hil 

$21,700,000 

1,118 

1,024,485 

198,991 

72,032 

500 

Bannack 

$19,300,000 

55,639 

114,663 

92,930 

138,137 

880 

Tidal  Wave 

$17,100,000 

30,567 

143,037 

150,109 

2,801,820 

Rock  Creek  Lost  Creek 

$8,100,000 

1 

1,822 

12,629 

202,121 

Blue  Wing 

$5,900,000 

479 

469,951 

47,670 

287,995 

125,794 

McCarthy  Mtn. 

$4,000,000 

not  available 

Elkhom 

$3,900,000 

1,184 

208,593 

383,580 

857,659 

4,800 

Polaris 

$3,200,000 

312 

120,023 

20,937 

11,140 

12,100 

Birch  Creek 

$2,000,000 

308 

43,744 

1,771,824 

5,464 

218 

Chinatown 

$300,000 

56 

11,182 

700 

728,908 

14,977 

Wisdom 

$280,000 

1,469 

36,010 

6,932 

160,901 

Bald  Mtn. 

$200,000 

468 

3,428 

4,986 

80,901 

6,700 

Beaverhead 

$160,000 

114 

10,181 

98,982 

49,862 

Fairweather  Stone  Creek  $140,000 

not  available 

Cherry  Crk. 

$600,000 

not  available 

Blacktail 

$91,000 

not  available 

Sand  Creek 

small 

not  available 

Medicine  Lodge  Creek 

$128,000 

1 

1,852 

1,385 

283,693 

14,143 

See  (1) 

1,804 

12,568 

297,921 

17,549 

500 

123,640 

Totals  $1,608,499,000 

2,997,946 

5,861,213 

7,750,367 

27,091,862 

2,483,712 

202,339 

(1)  Includes  Calvert,  Ajax,  Star  and  Star  Ext,  Saginaw,  Dark  Horse,  North  Star,  Janke  and  Jackson  Mines 
Source:  US  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral  Resource  Development  Report,  1995. 
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the  MT  DEQ  on  processing  Plans  of  Operations  and  No¬ 
tices  and  inspecting  mining  operations.  Per  Memorandum 
of  Understanding,  MT  DEQ  is  the  lead  agency  on  jointly 
approved  Plans  of  Operation.  The  State  of  Montana  does 
not  require  that  a  Plan  of  Operation  be  submitted  for  pro¬ 
duction  operations  with  less  than  five  acres  of  disturbance 
under  the  Montana  Small  Miner  Exemption. 

There  are  40  Notices  and  12  Plans  of  Operation  currently 
on  file  at  the  DFO.  As  mentioned  earlier,  only  the  Treasure 
Mine  and  a  small  placer  gold  operation  are  presently  con¬ 
sidered  active.  Total  unreclaimed  disturbance  from  the  40 
Notices  is  estimated  at  23  acres.  Much  of  this  disturbance 
has  a  reclamation  bond  associated  with  it.  Disturbed  acre¬ 
age  associated  with  the  12  Plans  of  Operation  is  estimated 
at  300  acres,  and  is  bonded  for  reclamation. 

Under  current  management,  less  than  an  estimated  30,000 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning  area  is  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry.  See  the  Withdrawal  section  for  more  specific 
information. 

There  are  approximately  1 ,650  active  mining  claims  located 
on  BLM,  Forest  Service  and  private  surface  estate  in 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties.  Recordation  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  mining  claims  are  handled  at  the  BLM  Montana 
State  Office. 

Unauthorized  Use 

Regulations  found  at  43  CFR  3715  state  “The  purpose  of 
this  subpart  is  to  manage  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  land  for  the  development  of  locatable  mineral  deposits 
by  limiting  such  use  or  occupancy  to  that  which  is  reason¬ 
ably  incident.  The  BLM  will  prevent  abuse  of  the  public 
lands  while  recognizing  valid  rights  and  uses  under  the 
Mining  law  of  1872  and  related  laws...”. 

These  regulations  were  enacted  in  1996  to  prevent  occu¬ 
pancy  of  public  land  under  the  guise  of  mining  when  no 
justifiable  reason  or  significant  amount  of  mining  is  occur¬ 
ring.  The  occupancy  must  be  “reasonably  incident  to  min¬ 
ing”  (not  undue  or  unnecessary)  and  the  occupancy  must  be 
needed  to  sustain  regular  work,  to  protect  property,  or  other 
justifiable  reason.  It  must  also  lead  to  the  extraction  and 
beneficiation  of  minerals,  involve  observable  activity  and 
use  appropriate  operable  equipment.  Generally,  if  adequate 
housing  within  a  reasonable  distance  is  available  the  occu¬ 
pancy  is  not  justified  (unless  property  must  be  protected). 

BLM  has  four  types  of  enforcement  actions  it  takes  under 
the  regulations  found  at  43  CFR  3715.  These  include  1) 
immediate  suspension,  2)  cessation  order,  3)  notice  of  non- 
compliance,  or  4)  other  (if  the  occupancy  is  not  incidental 
to  mining,  an  application  for  use  under  another  regulation 
may  be  required,  and  trespass  under  a  different  regulation 
may  be  pursued). 


MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Congress  set  aside  minerals  that  cannot  be  reserved  by  a 
mining  claim,  but  can  be  purchased  from  the  government 
on  a  per  ton  or  per  cubic  yard  basis.  These  are  known  as 
mineral  materials  or  common  variety  minerals,  and  include 
such  things  as  sand,  building  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  cinders, 
and  clay. 

BLM’s  policy  is  to  make  mineral  material  available  to  the 
public  and  local  governmental  agencies  whenever  possible 
and  whenever  it  is  environmentally  acceptable.  Mineral 
material  is  sold  to  the  public  at  fair  market  value,  but  is 
given  free  to  states,  counties,  or  other  government  entities 
for  public  projects.  A  limited  amount  may  also  be  provided 
free  to  non-profit  groups.  Materials  obtained  free  of  charge 
cannot  be  bartered  or  sold.  Occasionally  an  exclusive  sale 
or  an  exclusive  free  use  permit  will  be  issued.  This  gives  a 
person,  corporation,  or  entity  the  exclusive  right  to  remove 
material  from  a  particular  location.  Before  they  are  opened, 
all  sites  must  have  an  approved  Plan  of  Operation,  a  Recla¬ 
mation  Plan,  and  environmental  analysis.  In  some  cases  a 
reclamation  bond  is  required.  Mineral  Material  sales  and 
management  is  conducted  under  43  CFR  3600. 

The  DFO  currently  maintains  eight  mineral  material  sites 
listed  in  Table  36.  Combined  sales  from  all  these  sites  tends 
to  be  relatively  low;  however,  these  sites  provide  a  valuable 
public  service  by  providing  mineral  material  within  a  close 
proximity  of  where  they  are  needed. 


Table  36 

BLM  Mineral  Material  Sites  in  the  Planning  Area 

Material  Location 

Available  Material 

Acres 

Silver  Star 

Rip  Rap,  Borrow 

40 

Small  Horn 

Rip  Rap 

40 

Rochester 

Rip  Rap 

34 

Laurin 

Gravel 

40 

Camp  Creek 

Decorative  Stone 

208 

Badger  Pass 

Gravel 

40 

Sheep  Creek 

Rip  Rap 

10 

Lima 

Sand  and  Gravel 

40 

Note:  “Acres”  represents  acres  within  the  project  bound¬ 
ary  or  collection  area  and  does  not  represent  acres  dis¬ 
turbed.  Actual  acres  disturbed  is  usually  much  less. 
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RECREATION 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Recreation  management  on  public  lands  administered  by 
the  BLM  is  authorized  under  and  directed  by  the  following 
laws,  mandates  and  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1701-1782). 

•  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4). 

•  National  Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1241-1249). 

•  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271- 
1287). 

•  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
1242-1243). 

•  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
[ANILCA]  of  1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.) 

•  Federal  Cave  Resource  Protection  Act  of  1988  (PL. 
100-691). 

•  Executive  Order  11644,  Use  of  Off-Road  Vehicles  on 
Public  Lands  (37  FR  2877;  Feb.  8,  1972) 

•  Executive  Order  11989,  Off-Road  Vehicles  on  Public 
Lands  (42  FR  26959;  May  25,  1977) 

•  Executive  Order  13195,  Trails  for  America  in  the  21st 
Century 

•  Antiquities  Act  (16  U.S.C.  433). 

•  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  [ARPA]  (16 
U.S.C.  470aa). 

•  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  315a) 

•  Endangered  Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.) 

•  Act  of  September  15,  1960,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  670 
et  seq.) 

•  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1281c) 

•  Recreation  Fee  Demonstration  Project  (PL  1 04- 1 34,  HR 
3019,  Section  315) 

•  Director’s  Priorities  for  Recreation  and  Visitor  Ser¬ 
vices — BLM  Workplan  for  2003-2006 

•  Architectural  Barriers  Act  (ABA)  of  1968 

•  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Section  504 

•  Uniform  Federal  Accessibility  Standards  (UFAS) 

•  American  with  Disabilities  Act 

•  Accessibility  Guidelines  (ADAAG) 

Motorized  vehicle  use  on  public  lands  is  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Visitor/Travel 
Map  last  published  in  1 996.  Management  prescribed  on  this 
travel  map  is  amended  by  the  Final  OHV  EIS  (USDI-BLM 
and  USDA-FS  2001a),  which  eliminated  cross-country 
travel  of  motorized  vehicles  on  BLM  and  USFS  lands  within 
this  planning  area.  Travel  management  is  also  modified  by 
the  Centennial  Mountains  Travel  Management  Plan  (USDI- 
BLM  2001a),  which  restricted  motorized  vehicle  use  to  des¬ 
ignated  routes  within  the  Centennial  Mountains  area,  pro¬ 
hibited  use  of  snowmobiles,  restricted  mountain  bike  use  to 


designated  roads,  and  identified  certain  trails  to  be  main¬ 
tained  for  hiking  and  equestrian  use. 

Affected  Environment 

Lands  within  the  planning  area  offer  a  tremendously  diverse 
array  of  recreational  activities  that  are  maintained  at  rela¬ 
tively  high  use  levels  throughout  most  of  the  year.  Recre¬ 
ation  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  planning  area  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  river  recreation  uses  along  the  Madison  River  in¬ 
cluding;  fishing,  floating,  whitewater  rafting  and  kayaking. 
All  of  the  Field  Office’s  recreation  fee  sites  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  developed  recreation  facilities  are  along  the  Madi¬ 
son  River.  The  proximity  of  this  area  to  Bozeman  and 
Gallatin  County  increases  the  intensity  of  recreational  de¬ 
mand. 

Although  BLM  manages  relatively  isolated  tracts  of  public 
lands  along  the  rivers,  fishing  and  floating  uses  are  major 
recreational  activities,  particularly  along  the  Big  Hole  and 
Beaverhead  Rivers  in  the  western  portion  of  the  planning 
area.  Other  streams  in  Beaverhead  County  also  receive  sig¬ 
nificant  recreational  fishing  use. 

Other  recreation  activities  in  the  planning  area  include: 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  hunting,  lake  fishing  (Axolotl 
Lakes),  camping,  snowmobiling,  mountain  biking,  rock 
climbing,  wildlife  viewing,  rock  collecting,  motorized  ve¬ 
hicle  use,  etc.  The  most  intensive  recreational  use  area-wide 
occurs  during  the  big  game  hunting  season.  Nearly  all  of 
the  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  contain  populations  of 
big  game,  at  least  seasonally,  that  attracts  hunters  from 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  entire  country. 

The  BLM  Dillon  Field  Office  Recreation  program  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for: 

•  20  developed  recreation  sites  with  widely  varied  levels 
of  development  ranging  from  minor  improvements  for 
parking  to  multi-site  hosted  campground  facilities 

•  A  51 -mile  road  segment  identified  as  a  National  Back 
Country  Byway 

•  The  6,000-acre  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness  Area 

•  10  Wilderness  Study  Areas  totaling  approximately 
124,000  acres 

•  Dispersed  recreation  throughout  the  approximate 
900,000  acres  in  the  planning  area 

Until  recently,  the  BLM  Dillon  Field  Office  was  considered 
to  be  responsible  for  construction,  maintenance  and  man¬ 
agement  of  approximately  21  miles  of  the  Continental  Di¬ 
vide  National  Scenic  Trail  (CDT)  with  another  eight  miles 
of  “feeder  trails”  accessing  it  in  the  Centennial  Mountains. 
Memorandums  of  Understanding  involving  the  USFS,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Research  Service  (ARS),  and  BLM  identified  trail 
management  responsibilities  for  the  CDT  through  the  Cen- 
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tennial  Mountains  until  the  authority  for  those  agreements 
recently  came  into  question.  Current  CDT  responsibilities 
are  not  clearly  defined.  There  are  approximately  8.25  miles 
of  the  CDT  on  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  Centennial  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  Dillon  Field  Office  is  also  responsible  for  trail 
management  on  nine  miles  of  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Trail  within  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wil¬ 
derness;  and  portions  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark,  and  Nez  Perce, 
National  Historic  Trails.  There  are  numerous  other  unmarked 
or  unmaintained  trails  on  public  lands  that  receive  varying 
levels  of  use. 

Reported  recreation-related  visitor  use  over  the  last  three 
years  in  the  planning  area  has  averaged  over  225,000  visits 
annually  (RMIS  report  #23b,  FY  ’99  -  2001).  Adjustments 
made  in  2002  to  account  for  underreported  dispersed  use 
across  the  planning  area  more  closely  estimate  visitor  use  at 
335,000  visits.  The  highest  participation  according  to  ac¬ 
tivities  is:  fishing,  camping,  rowing/floating/rafting,  hik¬ 
ing,  big  game  hunting. 

SPECIAL  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  identified  eight  Special  Recre¬ 
ation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs)  in  the  planning  area  to 
direct  recreation  program  priorities  toward  areas  with  high 
resource  values,  elevated  public  concern,  or  significant 
amounts  of  recreational  activity.  The  SRMAs  and  associ¬ 
ated  acreage  as  reported  in  RMIS  are:  Axolotl  Lakes  (7,804 
acres);  Bear  Trap/Red  Mountain  (7,500  acres);  Big  Sheep 
Creek  (1,000  acres);  Centennial  Mountains  (21,774  acres); 
East  Fork  of  the  Blacktail  (6,730  acres);  Lower  Big  Hole 
River  (12,980  acres);  Ruby  Reservoir  (120  acres);  and  the 
Upper  Madison  River  (4,200  acres).  The  remainder  of  the 
planning  area  is  included  in  the  Dillon  Extensive  Recre¬ 
ation  Management  Area.  Most  recreation  activity  occurs 
within  the  SRMAs  throughout  the  year,  except  during  the 
big  game  hunting  season  when  use  is  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  planning  area. 

SPECIAL  RECREATION  PERMITS 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  currently  administers  approximately 
30  ongoing  commercial  use  recreation  permits  of  which 
approximately  18  are  for  outfitted  big  game  hunting.  Data¬ 
base  records  indicate  982  visitor  use  days  associated  with 
big  game  hunting  reported  for  2001 .  Many  of  these  permit¬ 
ted  outfitters  also  provide  visitors  an  opportunity  for  horse¬ 
back  riding  and  other  backcountry  recreation  activities  out¬ 
side  the  hunting  season.  There  are  approximately  eight  ap¬ 
plications  made  annually  for  permits  to  hold  special  events 
or  organized  group  events  on  public  lands.  These  have  been 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  During  the  preparation 
of  this  land  use  plan,  a  moratorium  has  been  enacted  for 
this  office,  and  no  new  applications  for  permits  are  being 
accepted  which  require  NEPA  analysis.  Permits  not  requir¬ 
ing  preparation  of  an  Environmental  Assessment  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued,  including  renewals  and  transfers  of  ex¬ 
isting  permits,  repeats  of  events  or  activities  previously  ana¬ 


lyzed  and  permitted,  or  minor  activities  with  negligible  op¬ 
portunities  for  resource  or  user  conflicts. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended 

•  National  Energy  Policy 

Affected  Environment 

Consideration  of  renewable  energy  sources  available  on  the 
public  lands  has  come  to  the  forefront  of  land  management 
planning  as  demand  for  clean  and  viable  energy  to  power 
the  nation  has  increased.  No  special  management  provisions 
were  considered  in  the  Dillon  MFP  specifically  in  regard  to 
renewable  energy  resources  and  applications  for  renewable 
energy  are  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  though  to  date 
there  has  not  been  a  strong  demand  on  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Labo¬ 
ratory  (NREL),  BLM  assessed  renewable  energy  resources 
on  public  lands  in  the  western  United  States  (USDI-BLM 
et  al.  2003).  The  assessment  reviewed  the  potential  for  con¬ 
centrated  solar  power,  photovoltaics,  wind,  biomass  and 
geothermal  on  BLM,  BIA  and  Forest  Service  lands  in  the 
west.  Hydropower  was  not  addressed  in  the  BLM/NREL 
report.  In  the  Dillon  planning  area,  wind  and  biomass  re¬ 
sources  had  the  highest  ratings  of  the  five  categories  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  BLM/NREL  study.  The  details  of  each  cat¬ 
egory  are  described  below. 

CONCENTRATING  SOLAR  POWER  (CSP) 

This  technology  uses  sunlight  concentrated  on  a  single  point 
to  generate  power.  The  BLM/NREL  study  indicates  that  the 
potential  for  this  type  of  renewable  energy  lies  primarily  in 
states  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  Montana.  No  BLM  lands 
within  the  planning  area  were  identified  as  having  potential 
for  this  type  of  energy  source.  In  keeping  with  this  assess¬ 
ment,  the  DFO  has  not  had  any  expressions  of  interest  in 
developing  CSP  facilities  on  public  lands. 

PHOTOVOLTAICS  (PV) 

Photovoltaics  technology  makes  use  of  semiconductors  in 
PV  panels  (modules)  to  convert  sunlight  directly  into  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  BLM/NREL  study  did  not  identify  the  DFO  as 
one  of  the  top  25  BLM  planning  areas  for  PV  potential. 
However,  the  study  did  identify  a  total  of  approximately 
287,918  acres  of  public  lands  within  the  planning  area  as 
having  PV  potential  after  screening  criteria  such  as  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  sunlight  received  per  day,  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  power  transmission  lines,  and  environmental  corn- 
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patibility  were  applied.  To  date,  though,  the  DFO  has  not 
authorized  any  PV  facilities  strictly  for  commercial  power 
production,  nor  has  any  interest  been  expressed  by  industry 
in  developing  such  facilities  on  BLM  lands. 

WIND  RESOURCES 

The  BLM/NREL  study  identified  the  Dillon  planning  area 
as  one  of  the  top  25  BLM  planning  units  having  the  highest 
potential  for  wind  energy  development.  The  study  takes  into 
consideration  certain  screening  factors  such  as  wind  veloc¬ 
ity,  proximity  to  roads  and  electric  transmission  facilities, 
the  degree  to  which  state  and  local  policies  support  wind 
energy  development,  and  environmental  compatibility  cri¬ 
teria  in  the  rating  of  these  planning  areas.  Table  37  displays 
the  results  of  this  study  as  it  pertains  to  BLM  lands  within 
the  planning  area.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  acreages  are 
approximate  and  reflect  the  results  of  the  screening  criteria 
referenced  above. 


Table  37 

Classification  of  Wind  Power  Potential 
in  the  Planning  Area 

Wind  Power  Class 

BLM  Acres 

Class  3-Fair 

85,298 

Class  4-Good 

34,781 

Class  5-Excellent 

12,429 

Class  6-Outstanding 

7,784 

Class  7-Superb 

1,719 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Dillon  MFP  in  1979,  there  have 
been  no  wind  energy  generation  facilities  authorized  on 
BLM  lands  within  the  planning  area.  Although  there  have 
been  a  few  inquiries  about  the  possibility  of  erecting  wind 
monitoring  sites  on  BLM  lands,  only  one  such  facility  was 
actually  applied  for  and  subsequently  authorized  by  the  DFO. 
In  1996,  a  local  utility  company  was  issued  a  short-term 
right-of-way  for  a  wind  monitoring  tower  on  public  lands 
located  about  25  miles  west  of  Dillon.  After  completion  of 
the  monitoring,  the  company  showed  no  further  interest  in 
the  development  of  this  or  other  sites  in  the  planning  area, 
and  the  monitoring  facility  was  removed.  Consultation  with 
various  local  utility  companies  has  revealed  no  future  plans 
for  wind  energy  development  on  public  lands  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Despite  this  current  low  level  of  interest  in  wind 
energy,  it  is  possible  that  with  improvements  in  technology 
and  a  more  favorable  economic  climate,  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  wind  energy  facilities  on  public  lands  will  in¬ 
crease. 

BIOMASS 

The  BLM/NREL  study  identified  the  Dillon  planning  area 
as  one  of  the  top  25  BLM  planning  units  having  high  poten¬ 


tial  for  biomass  resources.  However,  to  date,  utilization  of 
small  diameter  forest  material  has  been  sporadic  at  best  to 
non-existent.  This  is  due  to  long  haul  distances  to  pulp  fa¬ 
cilities  and  low  return  pulp  markets.  Some  of  this  material 
is  used  through  personal  use  firewood  permits.  This  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  distance  from  larger  population  centers  such 
as  Dillon  and  the  length  of  time  that  access  roads  remain 
open  prior  to  being  closed.  Utilization  of  this  material  for 
biomass  related  energy  production  has  not  been  a  factor. 
No  such  facility  exists  in  this  region. 

The  potential  for  such  material  from  the  existing  forested 
land  base  located  outside  of  the  WSAs  and  designated  wil¬ 
derness  is  80  percent  of  the  approximately  83,000  acres  (in¬ 
cludes  area  of  aspen  stands)  or  about  64,000  acres.  If  the 
average  acre  has  2,000  Board  Feet  or  4  cords  per  acre  of 
small  size  material,  the  planning  area  contains  an  estimated 
328,000  cunits  (100  cubic  feet)  of  biomass  material. 

Use  of  small  diameter  wood  products  or  residue  is  currently 
encouraged  when  possible. 

GEOTHERMAL 

Geothermal  resources  are  addressed  under  the  Minerals- 
Leasable  Minerals  section  throughout  the  RMR 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
FACILITIES 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

BLM  authority  for  transportation  management  is  primarily 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976  (43 
U.S.C.  1715,  1737,  1762). 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1 969,  as  amended 
(42  V.S.C.  4321,  et  seq). 

•  The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1 962,  as  amended  (23 
U.S.C.  214). 

•  The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1 968,  as  amended  (23 
U.S.C.  116). 

•  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (23 
U.S.C.  217). 

•  Timber  Access  Road  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  374). 

•  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C. 
401,402,  403). 

•  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97- 
424,  Section  126(d)). 

•  National  Trails  System  Act,  as  amended  (1968)  (16 
U.S.C.  1241  et  seq). 
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Affected  Environment 

This  section  describes  transportation  facilities  and  their 
maintenance  as  well  as  other  types  of  facilities  administered 
by  BLM.  Travel  management  of  roads  as  open,  closed  or 
limited  is  discussed  under  the  Travel  Management  and  OHV 
Use  section. 

ROADS 

The  DFO  contains  an  estimated  668  miles  of  transportation 
system  roads  as  documented  in  the  Facilities  Inventory 
Maintenance  Management  System  (FIMMS)  database  and 
many  more  miles  of  non-system  roads.  The  DFO  has  never 
completed  formal  transportation  planning  to  determine 
which  roads  will  be  included  in  a  formal  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  so  the  following  criteria  for  including  roads  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  informally  applied: 

•  Roads  which  are  regularly  maintained  (e.g.  campground 
roads,  and  other  recreational  area  access  roads.) 

•  Roads  for  which  BLM  has  obtained  easements.  Ease¬ 
ment  acquisition  indicates  the  route  is  important  enough 
to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  Transportation  System. 

•  Roads  which  have  structural  improvements,  such  as 
culverts  and  cattle  guards.  These  roads  should  be  peri¬ 
odically  inspected  to  insure  the  improvements  are  func¬ 
tioning  properly,  and  drainage  structures  are  not 
plugged. 

•  Other  roads  in  which  BLM  has  made  significant  in¬ 
vestments.  These  roads  should  be  inspected  periodically 
to  protect  the  investment. 

Transportation  system  roads  provide  physical  access  to  pub¬ 
lic,  State,  private,  and  other  federal  lands  throughout  the 
Field  Office.  Demands  for  transportation  in  the  planning 
area  are  directly  related  to  the  resources  found  on  public 
lands.  A  transportation  system  is  needed  to  maintain  access 
for  commercial  activities  (e.g.,  livestock  grazing,  timber 
harvest,  minerals  development,  outfitting  and  guiding),  non¬ 
commercial  activities  and  casual  use  (e.g.,  OHV  use,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  rafting,  camping,  bird  watching,  recreational 
driving,  firewood  gathering),  and  for  administrative  access 
to  manage  resources. 

BLM  transportation  system  roads  provide  access  to  public 
lands  administered  by  the  BLM.  Almost  all  of  the  roads  are 
single  lane,  and  almost  all  are  natural  material.  A  few  high- 
usage  roads  are  double  lane,  and  a  few  are  aggregate  sur¬ 
faced.  On  the  average,  50  miles  of  BLM  roads  are  main¬ 
tained  annually  by  BLM  crews. 

According  to  the  FIMMS  database,  the  Beaverhead/ 
Deerlodge  National  Forest  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
48  miles  of  roads  across  BLM  administered  lands  in  the 
planning  area,  and  the  Gallatin  National  Forest  maintains  8 
miles.  These  roads  cross  BLM  lands  and  provide  access  to 


Forest  Service  administered  lands.  They  are  generally  single 
lane  roads,  with  native  soil  or  gravel  surfacing.  Most  of  the 
roads  are  maintained  on  a  regular  basis.  Most  of  the  roads 
are  seasonally  closed  administratively  by  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  or  by  snow. 

Transportation  system  roads  are  classified  by  maintenance 
levels  as  specified  in  BLM  Manual  Handbook  H-9 113-2. 
While  the  levels  identify  schedules  for  maintenance,  fund¬ 
ing  often  does  not  allow  BLM  to  meet  the  maintenance  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  assigned  level.  The  five  levels  are  described 
in  Table  38. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  no  Level  1  roads.  Roads  which 
are  no  longer  needed  are  removed  from  the  transportation 
system.  Roads  which  have  been  closed  but  which  still  con¬ 
tain  culverts  are  assigned  to  Level  2. 

Approximately  601  miles  of  road  in  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  are  Level  2  roads.  Examples  are  the  Basin  Creek  Road 
#18102,  Coyote  Flats  Road  #1864,  and  Riverside  Road 
#2567  roads.  These  roads  are  more  infrequently  used  than 
higher  level  roads,  and  include  such  roads  as  timber  sale 
spur  roads,  or  roads  with  a  single  destination  (‘dead  end’) 
as  opposed  to  roads  which  loop  or  connect  to  other  BLM, 
state,  Forest  Service,  or  other  roads. 

An  additional  41  miles  of  roads  are  assigned  to  Level  3. 
Examples  are  the  Barton  Gulch  Road  #2524,  Everson  Creek 
Road  #1882,  and  Muddy  Creek  Road  #1829.  These  roads 
access  relatively  large  blocks  of  public  land,  and  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  recreational  and  commercial  access. 

Twenty  five  miles  of  roads  are  Level  4.  Examples  are  the 
Red  Mountain  Campground  Road  #2539,  West  Madison 
Recreation  Sites  Road  #25 1 0,  and  Ruby  Creek  Campground 
Road  #2512.  According  to  FIMMS  database  notes,  these 
are  the  most-traveled  roads  in  the  planning  area,  and  re¬ 
quire  periodic  maintenance  to  remain  in  good  traveling  con¬ 
dition  for  recreational  and  other  visitors. 

Dillon  Field  Office  has  no  roads  assigned  to  Level  5. 

TRAILS 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  30  trails  crossing  over  106  miles 
identified  in  the  transportation  system  based  on  the  FIMMS 
database.  All  are  identified  as  recreational  access  trails.  Al¬ 
most  3/4  of  the  trail  miles  are  located  in  three  areas  that 
receive  high  recreational  use,  including  the  Centennial 
Mountains,  the  East  Fork  of  Blacktail,  and  the  Lower  Madi¬ 
son  River  area.  Like  transportation  system  roads,  trails  are 
assigned  to  five  (5)  levels  which  identify  schedules  for  main¬ 
tenance.  Again,  funding  often  does  not  allow  BLM  to  meet 
the  maintenance  provisions  of  the  assigned  level.  The  five 
trail  levels  are  described  in  Table  39. 
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Table  38 

BLM  Road  Maintenance  Levels 

Maintenance  Level 

Assignment  Criteria 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard 

Level  1 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  is  required  to  protect 
adjacent  lands  and  resource  values.  These 
roads  are  no  longer  needed  and  are  closed  to 
traffic.  The  objective  is  to  remove  these  roads 
from  the  transportation  system. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  maintaining  drainage 
and  runoff  patterns  as  needed  to  protect 
adjacent  lands.  Grading,  brushing,  or  slide 
removal  is  not  performed  unless  roadbed 
drainage  is  being  adversely  affected,  causing 
erosion.  Closure  and  traffic  restrictive  devices 
are  maintained. 

Level  2 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  the 
management  objectives  require  the  road  to  be 
opened  for  limited  administrative  traffic. 
Typically,  these  roads  are  passable  by  high 
clearance  vehicles. 

Drainage  structures  are  to  be  inspected  within 
a  3-year  period  and  maintained  as  needed. 
Grading  is  conducted  as  necessary  to  correct 
drainage  problems.  Brushing  is  conducted  as 
needed  to  allow  administrative  access.  Slides 
may  be  left  in  place  provided  they  do  not 
adversely  affect  drainage. 

Level  3 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open 
seasonally  or  year-round  for  commercial, 
recreation,  or  high  volume  administrative 
access.  Typically,  these  roads  are  natural  or 
aggregate  surfaced,  but  may  include  low  use 
bituminous  surfaced  roads.  These  roads  have 
defined  cross  section  with  drainage  structures 
(e.g.,  rolling  dips,  culverts,  or  ditches).  These 
roads  may  be  negotiated  by  passenger  cars 
traveling  at  prudent  speeds.  User  comfort  and 
convenience  are  not  considered  a  high  priority. 

Drainage  structures  are  to  be  inspected  at 
least  annually  and  maintained  as  needed. 
Grading  is  conducted  to  provide  a  reasonable 
level  of  riding  comfort  at  prudent  speeds  for 
the  road  conditions.  Brushing  is  conducted  as 
needed  to  improve  sight  distance.  Slides 
adversely  affecting  drainage  would  receive 
high  priority  for  removal,  otherwise  they  will 
be  removed  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Level  4 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open  all 
year  (except  may  be  closed  or  have  limited 
access  due  to  snow  conditions)  and  to  connect 
major  administrative  features  (recreation  sites, 
local  road  systems,  administrative  sites,  etc.) 
to  County,  State,  or  Federal  roads.  Typically, 
these  roads  are  single  or  double  lane,  aggre¬ 
gate,  or  bituminous  surface,  with  a  higher 
volume  of  commercial  and  recreational  traffic 
than  administrative  traffic. 

The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least 
annually,  although  a  preventative  mainte¬ 
nance  program  may  be  established.  Problems 
are  repaired  as  discovered. 

Level  5 

This  level  is  assigned  to  roads  where  manage¬ 
ment  objectives  require  the  road  to  be  open  all 
year  and  are  the  highest  traffic  volume  roads 
of  the  transportation  system. 

The  entire  roadway  is  maintained  at  least 
annually  and  a  preventative  maintenance 
program  is  established.  Problems  are  repaired 
as  discovered.  These  roads  may  be  closed  or 
have  limited  access  due  to  snow  conditions. 
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The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  no  Level  1  trails  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

Almost  46  miles  are  classified  as  Level  2  trails.  Examples 
include  the  Hidden  Pasture  Trail  #  1 8 1 OT  and  Garden  Creek 
Trail  #25 10T.  These  trails  are  not  on  a  regular  maintenance 
schedule,  and  are  maintained  mostly  by  users  according  to 
notes  in  the  FIMMS  database.  Over  60  miles  of  trail  are 
assigned  to  Level  3.  Examples  include  the  East  Fork  Black- 
tail  Trail  #180 IT  and  the  Nemesis  Mountain  Trail  #  1 8 1 5 T. 
These  trails  receive  more  frequent  visitors,  and  are  relatively 
major  access  points  to  roadless  blocks  of  public  land.  Cur¬ 
rently,  these  trails  are  not  on  a  regular  maintenance  sched¬ 


ule,  but  are  maintained  mostly  by  users  according  to  notes 
in  the  FIMMS  database.  The  Continental  Divide  Trail 
#  1 800T  and  the  Bear  Trap  Trail  #250 1 T  are  other  examples 
of  trails  in  also  in  Level  3,  but  are  maintained  at  a  very  low 
level  to  maintain  wilderness  character. 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  no  trails  in  Level  4,  and  one 
very  short  trail  (about  one-quarter  mile)  in  Maintenance 
Level  5,  the  Trail  Creek  Handicap  Fishing  Access  Trail 
#2508T.  This  trail  has  had  significant  investment  to  provide 
accessibility  for  persons  with  physical  disabilities,  and  main¬ 
taining  safe  access  is  a  major  concern.  It  is  regularly  in¬ 
spected  and  maintained. 


Table  39 

BLM  Trail  Maintenance  Levels 

Maintenance  Level 

Assignment  Criteria 

Minimum  Maintenance  Standard 

Level  1 

These  trails  are  closed  to  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  use.  This  level  is  the  minimum 
maintenance  required  to  protect  adjacent  lands 
and  resource  values.  The  objectives  may  be  to 
remove  these  trails  from  the  trail  system. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  maintaining  drainage 
and  runoff  patterns  as  needed  to  protect 
adjacent  lands.  Brushing  and  removal  of 
hazards  is  not  performed  unless  trail  drainage 
is  being  adversely  affected,  causing  erosion. 
Closure  devices  are  maintained. 

Level  2 

Low  use  trail  with  little  or  no  contact  between 
parties.  Little  or  no  visitor  use  management. 
Visitors  may  encounter  obstructions  like  brush 
and  deadfall. 

Trail  would  require  condition  surveys  once 
every  year.  Repairs  will  be  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  prevent  environ¬ 
mental  damage  and  maintain  access.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  given  to  maintaining  drainage  and 
mitigating  hazards.  The  trail  may  be  signed 
“Not  Regularly  Maintained’'.  Major  repair 
may  not  be  done  for  several  seasons. 

Level  3 

Moderate  use  trail  with  visitor  use  on  a 
seasonal/and  or  peak  use  period  with  frequent 
contact  between  parties.  Trail  management  is 
conducted  with  occasional  visitor  use  patrols. 
Visitors  are  not  likely  to  encounter  obstruc¬ 
tions. 

The  trail  shall  require  a  minimum  of  one 
condition  survey  1  to  2  times  per  season. 

Major  repairs  shall  be  completed  annually. 
Maintenance  shall  be  scheduled  two  to  three 
times  per  season,  if  required,  to  repair  the  trail 
for  environmental  damage  and  to  maintain 
access.  Trail  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Level  4 

High  use  trail  used  during  specific  times  of 
the  year  with  high  frequencies  of  contact 
between  parties.  Regularly  scheduled  visitor 
use  patrol  and  management. 

Scheduled  maintenance  shall  occur  frequently 
during  the  use  season  (three  or  four  times  per 
season).  Trail  condition  and  accessibility  for 
persons  with  disabilities  is  a  major  concern. 
Significant  repairs  shall  be  completed  as 
within  10  workdays. 

Level  5 

A  special  high  use  trail  with  routine  visitor  use 
patrols  and  management. 

Has  a  scheduled  maintenance  program.  Trail 
condition  and  accessibility  for  persons  with 
disabilities  is  a  major  concern.  Significant 
repairs  shall  be  completed  within  2-3  work¬ 
days. 
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AIRSTRIPS 

One  unauthorized  airstrip  is  located  on  BLM  administered 
lands  within  the  Field  Office,  on  Erickson  Creek  in  the  up¬ 
per  Medicine  Lodge  drainage,  T.  13  S.,  R.  12  W.,  sec.  14, 
NW1/4NW1/4.  It  consists  of  two  intersecting  runways  of 
about  1200  feet  each.  A  hanger  at  the  south  end  has  fallen 
into  disrepair.  The  runways  are  natural  unimproved  surfaces, 
and  are  suitable  only  for  light  aircraft. 

BOAT  RAMPS 

Boat  ramps  are  located  on  BLM  administered  land  in  the 
planning  area  at  several  locations  along  the  Big  Hole  River, 
the  Madison  River,  and  Ennis  Lake. 

One  undeveloped  boat  ramp  is  available  on  the  Big  Hole 
River: 

•  Maiden  Rock  Recreation  Site:  a  single  width  ramp  of 
native  material  surface,  suitable  for  white  water  boats, 
small  boats  and  inflatable  rafts. 

Developed  boat  ramps  are  located  at  four  recreation  sites 
on  the  Madison  River: 

•  Palisades  Day  Use:  a  single  width  ramp  of  precast  con¬ 
crete  planks,  suitable  for  white  water  boats,  small  boats 
and  inflatable  rafts. 

•  West  Madison  Boat  Ramp:  a  single  width  ramp  of  pre¬ 
cast  concrete  planks,  suitable  for  white  water  boats, 
small  boats  and  inflatable  rafts. 

•  Power  House  Boat  Ramp:  steel  I-beam  rails,  suitable 
for  inflatable  rafts  only 

•  Warm  Springs  Day  Use:  a  double  width  ramp  of  pre¬ 
cast  concrete  planks,  suitable  for  white  water  boats, 
small  boats  and  inflatable  rafts. 

Ramps  are  available  at  2  sites  on  Ennis  Lake: 

•  Kobayashi  Beach  Day  Use:  a  single  width  ramp  of 
cast  in  place  concrete,  suitable  for  small  boats,  rafts, 
and  jet  skis. 

•  Klute’s  Landing  Recreation  Site:  a  single  width  ramp 
of  precast  concrete  planks,  suitable  for  small  boats,  rafts, 
or  jet  skis. 

In  addition  to  these  sites,  numerous  small,  undeveloped  boat, 
canoe,  and  raft  launch  sites  occur  on  public  land  along  the 
major  rivers. 

COMMUNICATION  SITES 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  has  two  communication  sites  oper¬ 
ated  and  managed  by  BLM  (see  the  Lands  and  Realty  sec¬ 
tion  for  additional  information  on  communication  sites 


managed  by  other  authorized  users).  Both  facilities  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Madison  County  and  are  assigned  to  Maintenance 
Level  2.  Level  2  sites  are  used  infrequently  by  Bureau  per¬ 
sonnel  and  are  maintained  to  assure  health,  fire  and  life  safety 
standards  are  met.  Condition  surveys  for  these  sites  are  com¬ 
pleted  a  minimum  of  every  three  years. 

The  Baldy  Mountain  Repeater  Site  (also  known  as  Baldy 
Ridge)  houses  a  repeater  for  the  DFO  radio  communica¬ 
tions  system.  One  other  non-Federal  user  is  located  in  the 
log  cabin  building  on  wood  skids.  It  is  powered  by  a  solar 
panel,  and  includes  two,  25  foot  tall  metal  frame  antenna 
towers. 

The  Bear  Trap  Radio  Site  houses  a  repeater  for  the  DFO 
radio  communications  system  in  a  48”  diameter  cement 
culvert,  48”  long,  set  vertically  in  the  ground,  with  a  steel 
cover.  It  is  powered  by  a  solar  panel. 

TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  OHV 
USE 

BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  8342.1)  require  that  all  BLM 
public  lands  be  designated  as  “open,”  “limited,”  or  “closed” 
to  off-highway  vehicles  (OHVs).  According  to  information 
from  the  Recreation  Management  Information  System,  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  manages  854,250  acres  as  “limited,”  and 
46,976  acres  as  “closed.” 

The  Southwest  Montana  Interagency  Visitor/Travel  Map 
became  the  means  for  identifying  travel  management  deci¬ 
sions  for  all  of  the  land  managing  agencies  in  southwest 
Montana  since  the  early  1980s.  Cooperators  for  the  current 
travel  management  include: 

•  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

•  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest 

•  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  (FWP) 

•  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

•  USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service 

•  Clark  Canyon  Recreation  Area  (BOR) 

•  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  (NPS) 

•  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con¬ 
servation 

•  Beaverhead  County  Commissioners 

The  1996  version  of  the  map  is  the  most  current.  The  map 
has  been  amended  by  the  decisions  implementing  the  Final 
OHV  EIS  (USDI-BLM  and  USDA-FS  2001).  These  deci¬ 
sions  establish  “a  new  standard  that  restricts  yearlong, 
wheeled  motorized  cross-country  travel,  where  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  restricted.”  Although  there  are  several  exceptions  to 
this  restriction,  it  essentially  eliminates  all  areas  previously 
designated  as  “open”  (to  cross-country  vehicle  travel)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  definitions  provided  in  BLM’s  regulations  at 
43  CFR  8342.1. 
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Cunently,  OHV  use  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is  primarily 
associated  with  resource  management  activities  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  Although  nearly  74  percent  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area  were  identified  as  “open”  to  cross-country 
travel  on  the  1 996  travel  map,  the  majority  of  cross-country 
travel  was  not  recreational  OHV  riding,  but  related  rather 
to  hunting  and  other  multiple-use  activities  (e.g.,  -  grazing 
administration,  firewood  gathering,  etc.). 

In  preparation  for  this  land  use  plan,  the  BLM  Dillon  Field 
Office  conducted  an  inventory  of  roads  and  trails  on  BLM 
lands  within  the  Field  Office,  including  routes,  however 
faint,  that  crossed  BLM  lands  and  were  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  intent  of  the  inventory  was  to  map  and  photo¬ 
document  the  condition  of  routes  across  public  lands,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  those  routes  that  were  unlikely  to  appear  in  any 
other  mapped  road  coverages  (e.g.,  -  on  existing  USGS 
maps).  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  90  percent  of  existing 
routes  were  mapped,  and  their  conditions  documented, 
through  this  inventory  effort.  This  map  of  inventoried  routes, 
combined  with  other  routes  appearing  on  USGS  maps,  is 
considered  the  baseline  for  “existing  routes”  within  the 
Dillon  Field  Office. 

Snowmobile  use  is  naturally  limited  on  BLM  lands  within 
the  planning  area  because  the  majority  of  the  lands  are  in 
the  lower  elevations  where  there  is  inadequate  snow  cover. 
In  the  higher  elevation  areas  of  BLM  lands,  snowmobile 
use  is  mostly  unrestricted.  Those  areas  closed  year-round, 
or  seasonally  restricted,  to  snowmobile  use  are  restricted 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  Approximately  1 38,974 
acres  have  some  type  of  restrictions  to  snowmobile  use. 

BLM  has  maintained  an  agreement  with  the  Vigilante  Snow¬ 
mobile  Club,  based  in  Virginia  City,  for  maintenance  of  a 
groomed  snowmobile  route  through  the  north  end  of  the 
Gravelly  Mountains  in  the  area  of  Alder  and  Bachelor  Gulch. 
An  annual  snowmobile  “poker  ride”  has  been  permitted  in 
that  area  for  approximately  the  last  ten  years  through  a  joint 
USFS  and  BLM  Special  Recreation  Permit. 

Snowmobile  use  was  once  relatively  common  through  the 
Odell  Creek  Canyon  in  the  Centennial  Mountains.  Snow¬ 
mobile  use  never  occurred  legally  through  this  area  since 
neither  the  USFWS,  nor  the  private  property  owners  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon,  allowed  snowmobile  access  across 
their  lands.  This  part  of  the  Centennial  Mountains  was  offi¬ 
cially  closed  to  snowmobile  use  across  BLM  lands  as  part 
of  the  Centennial  Mountains  Travel  Management  Plan 
(USDI-BLM  2001a).  Areas  ot  relatively  regular  snowmo¬ 
bile  use  include  the  Centennial  Valley,  Axolotl  Lakes  area 
(north  end  of  Gravelly  Mountains),  Highland  Range,  Sage 
Creek  and  the  north  end  of  the  Blacktail  Mountains.  Use 
occurs  intermittently  in  other  high  elevation  areas  depend¬ 
ing  on  snow  cover. 


UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1 976,  as 
amended 

•  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 

•  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1 958,  as  amended 

•  43  CFR  Group  2800 

IM  WO-2002-196  (Right-of-Way  Management-Land 
Use  Planning) 

•  IM  MT-2002-071 

Affected  Environment 

STATUS  OF  CORRIDORS  IN  THE  PLANNING 
AREA 

The  planning  area  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  rights-of- 
way  that  are  authorized  for  utility  and  communication  uses. 
In  accordance  with  direction  provided  in  the  Dillon  MFP, 
attempts  are  made  to  group  compatible  right-of-way  facili¬ 
ties  where  feasible.  In  particular,  new  communication  site 
applicants  are  encouraged  to  locate  in  one  of  the  ten  com¬ 
munication  site  locations  spread  throughout  the  planning 
area.  However,  the  DFO  currently  has  no  formally  desig¬ 
nated  right-of-way  corridors  or  use  areas,  nor  have  exclu¬ 
sion  or  avoidance  areas  been  identified. 

The  1992  Western  Regional  Corridor  Study  (Clayton  and 
Associates  1993)  produced  by  the  Western  Utility  Group 
identified  both  proposed  and  existing  corridors  throughout 
the  western  United  States.  The  study  identified  no  proposed 
corridors  within  the  planning  area.  However,  the  study  did 
identify  a  number  of  existing  corridors.  These  existing  cor¬ 
ridors  correspond  primarily  with  several  of  the  major  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  lines  found  throughout  the  planning  area 
and  are  depicted  on  the  map  included  in  Appendix  F. 

FUTURE  NEEDS 

There  are  no  known  plans  for  energy  generation  facilities  in 
the  planning  area  that  would  require  major  corridors  out¬ 
side  of  existing  general  right-of-way  locations.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  existing  power  transmission  lines  will  be  upgraded 
and  that  additional  transmission  lines  may  be  proposed  to 
paiallel  other  current  linear  rights-of-way.  Future  wireless 
communication  sites  will  focus  on  interstate  and  highway 
corridors. 

Consultation  with  local  utility  representatives  indicates  that 
designation  of  corridors  as  delineated  in  the  1993  study  with 
some  additions  and  modifications  would  meet  anticipated 
future  needs. 
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FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Protection  Act  of  September  20,  1922  (U.S.C.  594) 

•  Reciprocal  Fire  Protection  Act  of  May  27,  1955,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C  1856,  1856a) 

•  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Management  Policy  &  Review 
1995 

•  Review  and  Update  of  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Manage¬ 
ment  Policy  (USDI-BLM  2001b) 

•  Smoke  permits  through  Montana/Idaho  Airshed;  EPA 
Interim  Air  Quality  Policy  for  Wildland  and  Prescribed 
Fire  (EPA  1998) 

•  Interagency  offset  and  Six  Party  Fire  Protection  Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  BLM,  Forest  Service  and  Montana 
DNRC 

•  Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fire  Management  Policy; 
Implementation  Procedures  Reference  Guide  (National 
Interagency  Fire  Center  1998) 

•  Review  and  Update  of  the  1998  Federal  Wildland  Fire 
Management  Policy  (National  Interagency  Fire  Center 
2001) 

Affected  Environment 

Fire  Occurrence  in  the  planning  area  is  presented  in  several 
sections  below,  detailing  Fire  History,  Current  Fire  Policy, 
Wildland  Fire  Suppression  and  Occurrence,  Prescribed 
Burning,  Historical  Fire  Regimes,  Fuel  Conditions,  and  Fire 
Behavior.  Fire  Risk  for  the  planning  area  is  then  discussed. 

FIRE  HISTORY 

Natural  fire  is  a  climatic  phenomenon.  As  the  natural  cli¬ 
mate  has  fluctuated,  vegetation  communities  and  fire  re¬ 
gimes  have  changed  and  wildland  fire  has  expanded  and 
contracted  its  range.  As  glaciers  receded  and  forest  com¬ 
munities  were  established,  associated  changes  in  weather 
patterns  gave  rise  to  lightning  caused  wildfires.  Native 
Americans  and  early  settlers  also  used  fire  to  manipulate 
the  environment.  Studies  of  fire  scars  and  even-aged  stands 
of  old  timber  show  a  consistent  pattern  of  fire  frequency 
from  at  least  1600  to  1900  (Pyne  1982).  However,  the  dev¬ 
astating  fires  of  1 9 1 0  prompted  broad-scale  fire  control  and 
suppression  activities  that  marked  the  beginning  of  changes 
in  vegetative  communities  and  fire  regimes,  which  continue 
today. 

CURRENT  FIRE  POLICY 

Until  the  1960s,  fire  policy  emphasized  control  of  all  wild¬ 
fire  by  10  a.m.  the  following  day.  Prompted  by  passage  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  fire  managers  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  natural  role  of  fire  in  the  environment.  This  changed 
the  strategy  from  fire  control  to  one  of  fire  management. 


Options  available  under  this  new  fire  management  strategy 
allowed  for  fire  by  prescription  and  a  range  of  suppression 
alternatives  to  achieve  fire  management  objectives  once 
initial  attack  failed.  The  current  Federal  Wildland  and  Pre¬ 
scribed  Fire  Policy  allows  fire  managers  to  use  the  appro¬ 
priate  fire  suppression  response  for  all  wildfires.  These  re¬ 
sponses  vary  from  aggressive  initial  attack,  with  the  intent 
of  minimizing  the  number  of  acres  burned,  to  monitoring 
fires  in  an  effort  to  reduce  suppression  costs,  provide  re¬ 
source  benefits,  and  reduce  firefighter  exposure  to  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  fire  suppression.  The  1984  Fire  Management  Plan 
for  the  DFO  provides  the  current  direction  for  fire  manage¬ 
ment  activities;  however,  it  has  not  been  updated  to  reflect 
current  Federal  Wildland  Fire  Policy.  The  RMP  will  pro¬ 
vide  direction  to  develop  a  new  Fire  Management  Plan  for 
the  planning  area. 

WILDLAND  FIRE  SUPPRESSION  AND 
OCCURRENCE 

The  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest  and  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  suppression  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  BLM  land  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office. 
Fire  activity  records  kept  between  1982  and  2001  on  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  some  private  ownerships  document  583  fires 
that  burned  approximately  28,982  acres.  This  is  about  1 
percent  of  the  area  in  both  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties.  This  does  not  include  the  Mussigbrod  Fire  northwest 
of  Wisdom,  Montana  that  doubled  this  amount  in  the  year 
2000.  Figure  4  displays  the  fire  statistics  from  1 982  to  200 1 
(excluding  the  Mussigbrod  Fire). 

PRESCRIBED  BURNING 

Since  1982,  an  average  of  125  acres  per  year  of  public  land 
in  the  planning  are  have  been  treated  by  prescribed  fire. 
Table  40  lists  prescribed  burning  projects  completed  in  the 
planning  area  since  1982. 


Table  40 

Prescribed  Burns  Completed  in  the 

Dillon  Planning  Area  since  1982 

Project  Name 

Approx. 

Area 

Approx. 

Acres 

Year 

Swamp  Creek 

Big  Hole 

150 

1982 

Gravellys 

Virginia  City  Area 

150 

1983 

Timber  Gulch 

Timber  Gulch 

400 

1984 

Centennials 

Price  Creek  Unit  7 

40 

1985 

Centennials 

Lima  Reservoir 

200 

1986 

McCartney  Mtn. 

McCartney  Mtn. 

600 

1986 

Gravellys 

Nevada  City 

300 

1988 

Medicine  Lodge 

Poole  Creek 

400 

2000 

Total  Acres 

2240 
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Figure  4 

Fire  Statistics  from  1982  through  2001 
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Fires  by  Size  Class 
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Size  Class* 


*Size  Classes: 

A=0-.25  acres,  B=.25-10  acres,  C=  10-99  acres,  D=  100-299  acres, 
E=300-999  acres,  F=  1000-4999  acres,  G=5000+  acres 
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Cause  Class* 


*Cause  Classes: 

l=lightning,  2-9=human  related  activities 
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No  prescribed  burns  occurred  during  the  ten  year  interval 
between  1989  and  1999  due  to  prescribed  burn  escapes  and 
resource  concerns.  Project  planning  based  upon  ecosystem 
management  issues  has  been  completed  for  a  project  in  the 
East  Grasshopper  area.  Several  more  projects  are  in  pre¬ 
liminary  stages. 

HISTORICAL  FIRE  REGIMES 

Forests  and  rangelands  in  the  western  United  States  and 
specifically  within  the  planning  area  have  adapted  to  fire 
differently.  The  fire  regime  concept  is  used  to  characterize 
the  personality  of  a  fire  in  a  given  vegetation  type-how  of¬ 
ten  it  visits  the  landscape,  the  type  of  pattern  created,  and 
the  ecological  effects.  Table  41  displays  the  natural  fire  re¬ 
gimes  arranged  along  a  temporal  gradient,  from  the  most 
frequent  to  the  least  frequent  fire  return  interval  (Laverty 
and  Williams  2000). 

The  majority  of  the  planning  area  falls  within  Fire  Regimes 
I  and  II.  The  dry  forest  habitat  types  and  rangelands  for  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  fit  well  within  the  low  to  moderate  fire 
regimes.  The  moist  forest  types  have  characteristics  similar 
to  the  severity  of  the  moderate  to  high  severity  fire  regimes. 
For  fire  planning  purposes,  habitat  types  are  lumped  into 
three  general  types:  grassland/shrubland,  dry  forests,  and 
moist  forests. 

Grassland/Shrubland 

Grassland  and  shrubland  areas  are  generally  dry  and  fire 
plays  a  key  role  in  reducing  the  conifer  encroachment  and 
recycling  nutrients  back  into  the  soil.  Historically,  fires  gen¬ 
erally  burned  in  a  mosaic  pattern  and  did  not  consume  all  of 
the  vegetation  on  these  sites.  Arno  and  Gruel  (1983)  esti¬ 
mated  a  historic  mean  fire  return  interval  of  about  35  to  40 
years  for  southwestern  Montana,  and  Houston  (1973)  esti¬ 
mated  an  even  shorter  period  of  20-25  years  for  similar  habi¬ 
tat  types  in  northern  Yellowstone  Park.  In  the  high  valleys 
of  southwestern  Montana,  big  sagebrush  is  well  adapted  to 
these  sites,  while  grasses  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  soils, 
which  have  droughty  surface  conditions.  Hamiss  and  Murray 


(1973)  found  that  30  years  after  burning  in  a  sagebrush- 
grass  range,  sagebrush  yields  were  about  the  same  on  the 
burned  and  unburned  plots.  On  sites  that  received  frequent 
fire,  the  fuel  loading  would  remain  light  with  an  average 
1/2  to  3  tons  per  acre  of  available  fuel  based  on  the  typical 
grass,  shrub  fire  behavior  prediction  model  (Anderson  1 982). 
Without  periodic  fires,  these  areas  become  encroached  by 
juniper,  Douglas-fir,  and  limber  pine. 

Dry  Forests 

Conifer  species  that  dominate  these  habitat  types  are  Dou- 
glas-fir,  limber  pine,  and  juniper.  Historically,  ground  fire 
maintained  many  mature  stands  in  an  open  park-like  condi¬ 
tion  and  where  dense  regeneration  occurred,  fire  played  a 
key  role  as  a  thinning  agent  (Fischer  and  Clayton  1983).  A 
mean  fire  return  interval  of  35-75  years  has  been  estimated 
in  pre-settlement  stands  in  Montana  (Arno  and  Gruel  1983). 
Fuel  loading  would  usually  remain  at  low  levels  (<10  tons 
per  acre)  and  periodic  fire  would  consume  needles,  dead 
limbs,  and  whole  trees.  In  the  absence  of  fire,  these  forested 
stands  develop  toward  a  climax  condition  with  various  den¬ 
sities  and  have  several  layers  in  the  understory  (Fischer  and 
Clayton  1983).  With  an  increase  in  competition  for  sunlight, 
moisture,  and  nutrients,  disease  and  insect  infestations  be¬ 
come  more  prevalent,  causing  an  increase  in  dead  woody 
fuel  loads  which  in  turn  cause  greater  fire  severity. 

Moist  Forests 

Conifer  species  that  dominate  these  wetter  or  moister  habi¬ 
tat  types  are  Douglas-fir,  lodgepole  pine,  spruce,  and  subal- 
pine  fir.  The  majority  of  the  moist  forests  fall  within  the 
wetter  of  the  Douglas-fir  habitat  types.  Fire  is  important  in 
these  types  as  a  thinning  agent  and  as  a  stand  replacement 
agent.  Historically,  low  to  moderate  severity  fires  converted 
pole-sized  or  larger  stands  to  a  fairly  open  condition  (Fischer 
and  Clayton  1983).  Fire  returned  to  these  areas  approxi¬ 
mately  every  40  to  100+  years,  dependent  upon  the  habitat 
type  and  associated  moisture  level.  Natural  fires  generally 
underburned  in  Douglas-fir  stands.  Mosaic  burn  patterns 
would  occur  where  steep  slopes  encouraged  patches  of  stand 


Table  41 

Fire  Regime  Classifications 

Regime 

Fire 

Frequency 

Fire  Effect  to 
dominant  above 
ground  vegetation 

Representative  Ecosystem 

Fire  Regime  I 

0-35  years 

Low  severity 

dry  pine  and  juniper  forests 

Fire  Regime  II 

0-35  years 

Stand  replacement 

grassland/shrubland 

Fire  Regime  III 

35-100+  years 

Mixed  severity 

shrubland  and  mixed  conifer  forests 

Fire  Regime  IV 

35-100+  years 

Stand  replacement 

lodgepole  pine  and  dry  Douglas-fir  forests 

Fire  Regime  V 

200+  years 

Stand  replacement 

high  elevation  whitebark  pine,  spruce-fir,  and 

Pacific  coastal  forests 
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replacing  lire.  Fuel  loading  is  generally  less  than  15  tons 
per  acre,  but  can  exceed  15  tons  per  acre  if  fire  has  not 
entered  the  area  for  long  periods  of  time,  or  where  a  large 
stand  replacing  fire  killed  the  overstory  vegetation.  Natural 
fires  in  lodgepole  pine,  subalpine  fir,  and  spruce  ranged  from 
mixed  severity  to  stand  replacing  events.  These  forests  have 
fire  return  intervals  greater  than  100  years  (Fischer  and 
Clayton  1983). 

FUEL  CONDITIONS 

Fuel  conditions  are  one  component  of  the  fire  environment 
used  to  predict  fire  behavior  and  assess  potential  fire  dam¬ 
age  to  resources.  The  fire  program  classifies  fuel  conditions 
into  four  groups  based  on  13  fire  behavior  prediction  mod¬ 
els.  These  four  groups  are  grass,  shrub,  limber,  and  slash. 
The  differences  in  fire  behavior  among  these  groups  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fuel  load  and  its  distribution  among  the  fuel 
particle  size  classes  (Anderson  1982). 

Table  42  shows  the  group  distribution  in  the  planning  area. 
The  table  also  includes  the  number  of  acres  with  no  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  acreage  displayed  in  the  grass  group  in¬ 
cludes  timber  types. 


Table  42 

Planning  Area  Acres  by  Fuel  Condition  Group 

Group 

Approximate  Acres  within 
the  Planning  Area 

No  Vegetation 

8,550 

Grass 

280,535 

Shrub 

529,422 

Timber 

80,399 

Slash 

0 

FIRE  BEHAVIOR 

There  are  three  main  factors  that  affect  fire  behavior:  fuels, 
weather  and  topography.  Each  of  these  factors  is  variable 
within  a  geographical  location.  Of  the  three  main  factors, 
only  fuel  conditions  can  be  managed  or  changed  on  the 
ground.  The  fuel  matrix  can  be  changed  by  wildfire,  pre¬ 
scribed  fire,  grazing,  or  logging.  These  changes  can  affect 
the  rates  of  spread  and  intensity  of  wildland  fires.  The  vari¬ 
ability  of  fuel  conditions  across  the  analysis  area  changes 
with  aspect,  slope,  and  forested  structure.  Forest  structure 
can  be  interpreted  as  three-dimensional  patches  of  fuel,  with 
differing  amounts,  size  classes,  arrangements,  and  flamma¬ 
bility.  Some  fuels,  such  as  large  tree  boles,  rarely  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire,  while  others,  such  as  needle  litter,  are  par¬ 
tially  to  fully  consumed  in  every  fire.  Other  fuels,  such  as 
leaves  in  the  tree  crowns,  are  inconsequential  in  surface  fires 
but  are  a  major  source  of  energy  in  crown  fires.  Forest  struc¬ 
ture  affects  fire  behavior,  and  fire  behavior  in  turn  affects 
forest  structure  (Agee  1996). 


Grassland/ Shrubland 

The  grass  and  shrub  communities  are  generally  drier,  more 
open  places,  which  have  increased  wind  speeds,  higher  fuel 
temperatures,  and  lower  relative  humidities.  Where  these 
sites  were  historically  free  from  conifer  invasion,  there  is 
now  a  significant  increase.  The  increase  of  conifers  will  in¬ 
crease  fire  intensities  and  decrease  fire  suppression  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Dry  and  Moist  Forests 

A  fire  moving  through  a  stand  of  trees  may  move  as  a  sur¬ 
face  fire,  an  independent  crown  fire,  or  as  a  spectrum  of 
intermediate  types  of  fire.  The  initiation  of  crown  fire  be¬ 
havior  is  a  function  of  surface  fire  intensity  and  critical  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  tree  crown  layer,  its  height  above  the  ground, 
and  moisture  content.  With  these  physical  characteristics 
currently  present,  the  probability  of  a  crown  fire  increases 
in  the  dry  and  moist  forested  stands.  Current  stands  are  multi¬ 
storied  with  significant  amounts  of  ladder  fuels  such  as  ju¬ 
niper,  Douglas-fir,  and  dead  downed  fuels  in  the  understory. 
The  current  overstory  crowns  have  high  crown  densities, 
less  spacing,  and  low  height  to  live  crown  ratios.  These  con¬ 
ditions  along  with  steep  slopes  and  extreme  weather  condi¬ 
tions  create  the  potential  for  high  intensity  fires  and  rapid 
rates  of  spread. 

FIRE  RISK 

Current  conditions  are  a  function  of  the  degree  of  departure 
from  historical  fire  regimes  resulting  in  alterations  of  key 
ecosystem  components  such  as  species  composition,  struc¬ 
tural  stage,  stand  age,  and  canopy  closure.  One  or  more  of 
the  following  activities  may  have  caused  this  departure:  fire 
suppression,  timber  harvesting,  grazing,  introduction,  and 
establishment  of  exotic  plant  species,  insects  or  disease  (in¬ 
troduced  or  native),  or  other  past  management  activities 
(Laverty  and  Williams  2000). 

Three  condition  classes  were  developed  to  categorize  the 
current  condition  with  respect  to  each  of  the  five  historic 
Fire  Regime  Groups.  The  risk  of  losing  key  ecosystem  com¬ 
ponents  is  highest  at  Class  3,  with  little  or  no  risk  at  the 
Class  1  level  (Laverty  and  Williams  2000).  Table  43  identi¬ 
fies  the  approximate  acres  in  the  planning  area  within  each 
Condition  Class. 

In  the  planning  area,  resources  that  lie  near  Class  2  and  3 
condition  class  areas  are  of  most  concern.  Even  at  current 
levels  of  treatment,  risks  to  species,  watersheds,  forest  health, 
and  human  communities  throughout  the  interior  West  are 
escalating  due  to  increasing  fuels  buildups  (vegetation)  in 
fire-prone  environments.  As  human  populations  continue 
to  expand  and  forest  fuels  accumulate,  fire  risks  will  in¬ 
crease.  The  answer  is  not  in  bigger  and  better  firefighting 
apparatus.  At  very  high  fuel  loadings,  fire  behavior  over¬ 
whelms  even  the  best  fire  suppression  efforts.  Under  ex¬ 
treme  conditions,  control  of  fire  becomes  dependent  on  re¬ 
lief  in  weather  or  a  break  in  fuels  (Laverty  and  Williams 
2000).  Reducing  fuels  and  restoring  fire's  ecological  role  in 
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Table  43 

Fire  Risk  Condition  Classifications 

Approximate 

Condition 

Acres  Within 

Example  of  Typical 

Class 

Description 

Planning  Area 

Management 

Fire  regimes  are  within  a  historical  range, 
and  the  risk  of  losing  key  ecosystem 
components  is  low.  Vegetation  attributes 
(species  composition  and  structure)  are 
intact  and  functioning  within  a  historical 
range.  Fires  burning  in  CC 1  lands  pose  little 
risk  to  the  ecosystem  and  have  positive 
effects  to  biodiversity,  soil  productivity,  and 
hydrologic  processes.  Class  1  lands  are 
mainly  high  elevation  and  moist  forest 
types. 


96,388 


Historical  fire  regime  is 
replicated  through  periodic 
application  of  prescribed  fire  or 
through  fire  use. 


Fire  regimes  have  been  moderately  altered 
from  their  historical  range.  The  risk  of 
losing  key  ecosystem  components  is 
moderate.  Fire  frequencies  have  departed 
from  historical  frequencies  by  one  or  more 
return  intervals  (either  increased  or  de¬ 
creased).  This  results  in  moderate  changes 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following:  fire  size, 
intensity  and  severity,  and  landscape 
patterns.  Vegetation  attributes  have  been 
moderately  altered  from  their  historical 
range.  Wildland  fires  burning  in  CC2  lands 
can  have  moderately  negative  impacts  to 
species  composition,  soil  conditions,  and 
hydrological  processes.  All  of  the  grass  and 
shrub  habitat  types  in  the  planning  area  are 
included  in  Condition  Class  2. 


764,665 


Moderate  levels  of  restoration 
treatments  are  required,  such  as 
a  combination  of  prescribed  fire 
with  mechanical/hand  treat¬ 
ment. 


Fire  regimes  have  been  significantly  altered 
from  their  historical  range.  The  risk  of 
losing  key  ecosystem  components  is  high. 
Fire  frequencies  have  departed  from 
historical  frequencies  by  multiple  return 
intervals.  This  results  in  dramatic  changes  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  fire  size, 
intensity,  severity,  and  landscape  patterns. 
Vegetation  attributes  have  been  significantly 
altered  from  their  historical  range.  Wildland 
fires  burning  in  CC3  lands  may  eliminate 
desired  ecosystem  components,  exacerbate 
the  spread  of  unwanted  non-native  species, 
and  result  in  dramatically  different  ecologi¬ 
cal  effects  compared  to  reference  condi¬ 
tions.  Condition  Class  3  areas  in  the 
planning  area  are  mainly  located  in  the  dry 
forest  and  woodland  habitat  types. 


27,765 


High  levels  of  restoration 
treatments,  such  as  mechanical 
treatments,  are  required  before 
fire  can  be  used  to  restore 
desired  ecosystem  function. 
Intensive  efforts,  which  may 
include  seeding,  herbicide 
application,  biomass  removal, 
and  other  types  of  rehabilitation, 
are  required  for  CC3  lands. 


March  2004 
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fire-adapted  ecosystems  can  reverse  many  adverse  trends. 
A  change  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 
fuel  matrix  within  rangelands  and  forests  will  now  carry 
fire  along  the  surface  or  through  the  crowns. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

AREAS  OF  CRITICAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA)  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.) 

Section  202  (c)(3)  of  FLPMA  mandates  the  BLM  to  give 
priority  to  the  designation  and  protection  of  ACECs  in  the 
development  and  revision  of  land  use  plans.  BLM  Manual 
1613  describes  the  process  followed  to  nominated  ACECs 
and  screen  areas  for  their  suitability  for  ACEC  designation. 
The  BLM’s  planning  regulations  (43  CFR  1610.7-2)  estab¬ 
lish  the  process  and  procedural  requirements  for  designat¬ 
ing  ACECs  in  RMPs  and  RMP  amendments. 

Affected  Environment 

BACKGROUND 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACECs)  are 
unique  to  the  BLM.  BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  Part  1610) 
define  an  ACEC  as  an  area  “within  the  public  lands  where 
special  management  attention  is  required  (when  such  areas 
are  developed  or  used  or  where  no  development  is  required) 
to  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  his¬ 
toric,  cultural,  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
or  other  natural  systems  or  processes,  or  to  protect  life  and 
safety  from  natural  hazards.”  While  an  ACEC  may  empha¬ 
size  one  or  more  unique  resources,  other  existing  multiple- 
use  management  can  continue  within  an  ACEC  so  long  as 
the  uses  do  not  impair  the  values  for  which  the  ACEC  was 
designated. 

NOMINATED  AREAS 

Currently,  there  are  no  designated  ACECs  in  the  planning 
area.  When  finalized  in  1979,  the  Dillon  MFP  contained 
recommendations  that  15  areas  be  considered  further  for 
ACEC  designation  once  guidance  was  available  to  conduct 
the  evaluations.  A  plan  amendment  for  the  MFP  was  never 
completed  for  these  nominations  after  BLM  manual  guid¬ 
ance  finalized  the  process  for  identification  and  evaluation 
of  ACECs  in  the  1980s.  This  guidance  outlined  criteria  for 
“relevance”  and  “importance”  to  be  applied  to  nominated 
areas  to  determine  if  it  should  move  forward  for  additional 
analysis.  Appendix  K  contains  information  on  the  relevance 
and  importance  criteria  as  applied  to  ACEC  nominations. 

During  scoping  for  the  Dillon  RMP,  the  DFO  actively  so¬ 
licited  nominations  and  comments  from  the  public  on  areas 
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that  should  receive  consideration  as  ACECs.  Nominators 
were  asked  to  include  a  boundary  of  the  area,  preferably  at 
a  1:24,000  map  scale  and  information  and  rationale  as  to 
why  the  area  met  the  relevance  and  importance  criteria.  As 
a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  total  of  63  nominations,  including 
the  MFP  nominations,  were  identified  for  review  in  this  plan¬ 
ning  process.  Appendix  K  provides  additional  information 
on  each  of  the  63  nominations  reviewed  in  this  process. 

POTENTIAL  ACECs 

As  a  result  of  work  completed  by  a  subgroup  convened  by 
the  Western  Montana  RAC  and  a  BLM  review  team,  13  of 
the  63  nominations  reviewed  met  both  the  relevance  and 
importance  criteria  and  will  move  forward  for  additional 
consideration  as  alternatives  for  the  RMP  are  developed  and 
analyzed.  Originally,  the  Thorium  City  area  was  considered 
a  potential  ACEC  pending  investigation  of  natural  hazards. 
Additional  investigation  conducted  in  June  of  2003  isolated 
heightened  radioactivity,  and  those  concerns  have  since  been 
remediated.  As  a  result,  Thorium  City  does  not  meet  the 
ACEC  criteria  and  will  not  move  forward  in  this  planning 
process.  These  13  ACECs  are  summarized  in  Table  44  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  narrative  description  of  each  area.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  on  all  nominations  is  included  in  the  re¬ 
port  released  by  BLM  in  November  2002  on  the  ACEC 
evaluation  process  (USDI-BLM  2002c). 

Beaverhead  Rock 

Beaverhead  Rock  is  located  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Dillon, 
Montana  (see  Map  58).  There  are  approximately  120  acres 
of  public  land  in  this  area.  This  includes  the  Nl/2  of  the 
NW1/4  and  the  SW1/4  of  the  NW1/4  of  Section  22,  T5S, 
R7W.  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based  on  the  historic 
value  it  contains. 

Beaverhead  Rock  is  one  of  a  few  prominent  physiographic 
features  mentioned  specifically  in  the  journals  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  is  a  prominent  and  important  feature  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail.While  traveling  with  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  the  Coips  of  Discovery  on  August  8,  1805, 
Sacajawea  recognized  the  point  of  a  high  plain.  Sacajawea’s 
people  knew  this  prominent  landscape  feature  as  “the  bea¬ 
vers’  head”.  Recognition  of  this  feature  was  important  to 
the  Coips  of  Discovery  because  it  informed  the  company 
that  the  land  of  the  Shoshone  was  not  far  and  they  might 
obtain  horses  for  faster  cross  country  travel.  It  also  told  them 
that  the  Continental  Divide  was  close  at  hand  where  they 
would  encounter  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Approxi¬ 
mately  70  acres  of  land  adjacent  to,  and  south  of,  this  parcel 
of  public  land  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Montana  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  as  a 
primitive  state  park. 

Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin 

Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  is  located  fifteen  miles  southwest 
of  Lima,  Montana.  There  are  approximately  25,990  acres 
of  public  land  in  this  area  (see  Map  59).  The  area  is  a  po- 
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Table  44 

Potential  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Area  Name 

Values  of  Concern 

Acres/Miles 

Beaverhead  Rock 

Historic  resources 

1 20  acres 

Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin 

Wetland  habitats  and  associated  sensitive 
plant  species 

2,393  acres  within  25,990 

acres 

Block  Mountain 

Geologic  features 

8,661  acres 

Blue  Lake 

Axolotl  habitat 

430  acres 

Centennial  Mountains 

Scenic  values,  grizzly  bear,  lynx,  wolf  habitats, 
wildlife  migration,  Whipple’s  beardtongue, 
avalanche  ecology 

40,715  acres 

Centennial  Sandhills 

Sand  dune  complex  and  associated  plant  species 
of  special  concern 

1 ,040  acres 

Centennial  Valley  Wetlands 

Wetland  habitats,  peregrine  falcon,  trumpeter  swan, 
and  other  migratory  bird  habitat,  paleontological 

resources 

17,335  acres 

Everson  Creek 

Cultural  resources 

8,608  acres 

Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area 

Ferruginous  hawk  nests/habitat 

1 14,300  acres 

Lewis  &  Clark  Trail 

Historic  resources 

16  miles 

Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek 

Scenic  values,  cultural  resources 

22,829  acres 

Virginia  City  Historic  District 

Historic  resources 

340  acres 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 
Habitats 

Westslope  cutthroat  trout  populations 
with  greater  than  99%  purity 

84  miles,  2,157  acres 

tential  ACEC  based  on  the  wetland  habitats  and  associated 
plant  species  that  lie  within  that  overall  area. 

There  are  approximately  2,393  acres  of  palustrine  persis¬ 
tent  emergent  and  shrub-scrub  wetlands  within  this  basin. 
Very  few  of  these  seasonally  and  temporarily  flooded  alka¬ 
line  fens,  marshes,  and  meadows  can  be  found  in  southwest 
Montana.  These  wetlands  support  some  unique  and  rare  plant 
communities. 

Block  Mountain 

The  Block  Mountain  area  is  located  fifteen  miles  northeast 
of  Dillon,  Montana.  There  are  approximately  8,661  acres  of 
public  land  in  this  area.  These  lands  lie  in  portions  of  Sec¬ 
tions  14,  15,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  T4S, 
R8W,  and  portions  of  Sections  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  T.  S,  R8W 
(see  Map  60).  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  given  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  fold  and  thrust  belt  structure  that  is  easily  visible, 
making  it  a  premier  location  to  teach  geologic  field  map¬ 
ping. 

Blue  Lake 

Blue  Lake  is  located  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Ennis,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  supports  the  only  known  population  of  axolotl  in 


southwest  Montana  and  possible  anywhere  else  in  Montana. 
There  are  approximately  430  acres  of  public  lands  in  this 
area.  These  lands  lie  in  portions  of  Sections  7,  18,  and  19  in 
T7S,  R2W  (see  Map  61). 

The  axolotl  is  a  neotenic  form  of  tiger  salamander  that  re¬ 
tains  gills  and  an  aquatic  lifestyle  from  living  in  a  cold,  rela¬ 
tively  sterile  environment,  with  no  fish.  Research  has  shown 
that  these  animals  metamorphose  into  normal  terrestrial  adult 
salamanders  when  water  temperatures  exceed  approximately 
72  degrees  F.  for  more  than  30-45  days.  No  other  suitable 
habitat  is  present  in  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area  or  in  the  general 
vicinity  where  other  axolotl  populations  could  be  trans¬ 
planted. 

The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based  on  the  habitat  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  axolotl. 

Centennial  Mountains 

The  Centennial  Mountains  potential  ACEC  includes  the 
public  lands  lying  south  of  the  Centennial  Valley  road  from 
Red  Rock  Pass  to  the  West  Fork  of  Corral  Creek.  There  are 
approximately  40,7 15  acres  of  public  land  in  this  area.  The 
area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based  on  the  habitat  it  contains  for 
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grizzly  bear,  lynx  and  wolf,  its  use  as  a  wildlife  migration 
corridor,  its  outstanding  scenic  value,  and  for  the  only  known 
occurrence  in  Montana  of  Whipple's  beardtongue  in  the 
Taylor  Mountain  area,  which  also  provides  a  good  example 
of  avalanche  ecology. 

The  area  provides  relatively  intact  habitat  with  limited  evi¬ 
dence  of  human-caused  impacts,  and  provides  an  important 
route  for  wildlife  migration  and  movement  between  high 
security  habitats,  (see  Map  62). 

Centennial  Sandhills 

The  Centennial  Sandhills  is  located  six  miles  north  of 
Lakeview,  Montana.  There  are  approximately  1040  acres 
of  public  land  in  this  area  within  portions  of  Sections  21, 
22,  23,  TBS,  R2W  (see  Map  63).  The  area  is  a  potential 
ACEC  given  that  it  is  one  of  only  two  sand  dune  complexes 
in  Montana,  along  with  the  habitat  it  provides  for  special 
status  plant  species. 

The  area  supports  ecological  processes  related  to  sand  dune 
migration,  which  are  necessary  for  survival  of  the  special 
status  plant  species  including  sand  wildrye,  pale  evening 
primrose,  and  painted  milkvetch.  Loss  of  sand  dune  activ¬ 
ity  and  other  disturbances  could  put  these  values  at  risk. 

Centennial  Valley  Wetlands 

The  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands  are  located  along  the  Red 
Rock  River  in  the  Centennial  Valley.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  17,335  acres  of  public  land  in  this  area  (see  Map 
64).  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based  on  the  wetland 
habitats  it  contains  which  provide  habitat  for  peregrine  fal¬ 
con,  trumpeter  swan  and  other  migratory  birds,  and  paleon¬ 
tological  resources. 

This  area  contains  the  largest  wetland  complex  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  and  is  an  important  area  along  a  migration  fly  way 
as  well  as  supporting  nesting  by  a  wide  variety  of  water- 
fowl,  shorebirds,  and  other  water  birds.  Two  federally  listed 
species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  and  several  BLM 
sensitive  wildlife  species  use  this  area.  Bald  eagles  nest  in 
the  vicinity  and  utilize  habitat  on  wetlands.  Two  peregrine 
falcon  territories  are  present  on  the  reservoir  and  river  that 
depend  on  the  productivity  of  this  wetland  habitat.  Approxi¬ 
mately  twelve  trumpeter  swan  breeding  territories  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  these  public  land  wetlands.  This  is  one  of  only 
three  places  where  trumpeter  swans  nest  in  the  tri-state  area, 
and  this  particular  population  is  considered  the  “natural” 
relic  population  of  the  trumpeter  swan.  Canada  geese  use 
Lima  Reservoir  and  the  Red  Rock  River  every  summer  and 
represent  the  largest  molting  population  in  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  area  also  contains  paleontological 
properties  that  are  threatened  by  erosion  along  Lima  Reser¬ 
voir. 

Everson  Creek 

This  area  is  located  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Grant,  Mon¬ 


tana.  There  are  approximately  8,608  acres  of  public  land  in 
this  area  (see  Map  65).  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based 
the  cultural  resources  it  contains. 

The  Everson  Creek  area  contains  perhaps  the  oldest  archaeo¬ 
logical  site  in  Montana  as  well  as  several  quarry  sites.  The 
extensive  cultural  resources  are  important  both  to  archae¬ 
ologists  and  to  Native  Americans,  and  comprise  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  district. 

Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area 

This  potential  ACEC  includes  three  important  nesting  areas 
for  ferruginous  hawks.  These  areas  cover  portions  of  the 
Sweetwater  Hills,  the  Lima  Breaks,  and  the  Bell-Limekiln 
Canyon  area  near  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  114,300  acres  of  public  land  in  the  potential 
ACEC  boundary  (see  Map  66).  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC 
based  on  the  area  exhibiting  the  second  highest  ferruginous 
hawk  nest  densities  in  Montana  and  one  of  the  highest  den¬ 
sities  in  all  of  North  America. 

Ferruginous  hawks,  a  BLM  sensitive  species,  are  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  disturbance,  especially  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  early  nesting  periods.  High  nesting  populations  oc¬ 
cur  as  the  result  of  clustering  within  or  near  special  habitat 
features,  availability  of  high  prey  populations,  and/or  low 
levels  of  human  disturbance. 

Lewis  &  Clark  Trail 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  a  Congressionally  designated 
National  Historic  Trail,  crosses  through  the  planning  area 
along  the  Jefferson  and  Beaverhead  Rivers  and  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Horse  Prairie.  There  are  approximately  16  miles  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  that  cross  public  land  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  These  lands  lie  in  portions  of  Section  32,  TIN, 
R4W,  Sections  1,  11,  12,  14,  22,  23,  27,  34,  T8S,  R12W, 
Sections  1,  2,  11,  31,  32,  33,  T9S,  R10W,  Sections  3,  10, 
31,  32,  33,  T.9S,  R12W,  Section  33,  T9S,  R13W,  and  Sec¬ 
tions  4,  5,  7,  T10S,  R13W  (see  Map  67).  Acreages  have 
been  calculated  based  on  a  1/2  mile  area  on  either  side  of 
the  designated  trail  route.  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based 
on  the  historic  value  of  the  trail. 

Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek 

This  potential  ACEC  lies  four  miles  southwest  of  Dell, 
Montana  and  continues  upstream  along  the  Big  Sheep  Creek 
drainage  to  its  confluence  with  Deadman  Creek,  and  includes 
public  lands  in  the  Muddy  Creek  drainage.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  22,829  acres  of  public  land  in  this  area  (see 
Map  68).  The  area  is  a  potential  ACEC  based  on  the  scenic 
values  along  Big  Sheep  Creek  and  the  cultural  resource  val¬ 
ues  in  the  area. 

Virginia  City  Historic  District 

The  Virginia  City  Historic  District  is  located  in  Madison 
County,  Montana  and  includes  the  public  lands  in  and  near 
Virginia  City  that  lie  within  the  National  Historic  Landmark 
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boundary.  There  are  approximately  340  acres  of  public  land 
in  this  area.  These  lands  lie  in  portions  of  Sections  21,  22, 
23,  24,  26,  27,  34,  35,  T6S,  R3W  (see  Map  69).  The  area  is 
a  potential  ACEC  due  to  the  historic  resources  and  land¬ 
scape  contained  within  the  boundary. 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats  ( with  greater  than 
99%  purity) 

This  potential  ACEC  includes  an  estimated  total  of  84  miles 
of  westslope  cutthroat  trout  habitat  on  public  land  that  con¬ 
tains  populations  with  purity  of  99  percent  and  greater.  This 
habitat  occurs  across  the  planning  area.  Acreage  is  estimated 
based  on  100  feet  either  side  of  the  stream. 

Based  on  inventory  and  genetic  analysis  through  2000,  there 
are  only  144  streams  in  the  Upper  Missouri  Drainage  that 
contain  westslope  cutthroat  trout  with  a  genetic  purity  of 
greater  than  99  percernt  and  40  of  these  are  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area,  resulting  in  this  potential  ACEC.  BLM  manages 
the  headwaters  and/or  significant  portions  of  the  occupied 
habitat  for  about  15  of  these  populations.  Many  of  these 
populations  are  extremely  small  and  vulnerable  to  further 
degradation  or  extinction,  (see  Map  70). 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 
Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  BLM  Handbook  H-8357-1  (Byways) 

Affected  Environment 

The  BLM  Dillon  Field  Office  manages  the  55-mile  Big 
Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway,  which  runs  from  near 
the  town  of  Dell  through  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Canyon,  then 
turns  north  through  Horse  Prairie  to  the  intersection  with 
Highway  324  just  west  of  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir.  The  Back 
Country  Byway  was  designated  in  1989  as  part  of  a  BLM/ 
American  Recreation  Coalition  initiative  to  provide  for  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  for  pleasure  driving.  There  is  no  de¬ 
velopment  associated  with  this  route  except  for  the  Back 
Country  Byway  portal  sign  on  the  Dell  end.  One  primitive 
campground  is  along  the  Byway  at  Deadwood  Gulch,  but  is 
incidental  to  the  Byway.  Outstanding  scenery,  wildlife  view¬ 
ing  opportunities,  solitude,  and  cultural  and  historic  re¬ 
sources  are  highlights  of  the  byway. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

There  are  no  National  Recreation  Areas  in  the  Dillon  Field 
Office. 


NATIONAL  TRAILS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  National  Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1241-1249). 

Affected  Environment 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  currently  has  management  respon¬ 
sibility  for  one  National  Recreation  Trail  (Bear  Trap  Can¬ 
yon  NRT),  and  portions  of  one  National  Scenic  Trail  (Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  NST)  and  two  National  Historic  Trails  (Lewis 
&  Clark  NHT  and  Nez  Perce  NHT). 

BEAR  TRAP  CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
TRAIL 

Bear  Trap  Canyon  National  Recreation  Trail  is  a  nine-mile 
segment  of  hiking  trail  within  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wil¬ 
derness.  The  trail  is  a  one-way  trail  that  goes  from  a  trailhead 
at  the  north  end  of  the  canyon  to  the  point  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  Madison  Dam  Powerhouse  and  is  fenced  to  pre¬ 
vent  passage  across  an  emergency  spillway.  The  trail  is  open 
only  to  foot  traffic  through  most  of  the  year,  but  is  also  open 
to  pack  and  saddle  stock  from  October  1 5  through  Decem¬ 
ber  15  to  better  accommodate  big  game  hunting  use  in  the 
wilderness  area.  The  trail  is  maintained  annually  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  staffing  and  funding  allows. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
TRAIL 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  assumes  responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  approximately  21  miles  of  the 
Continental  Divide  NST  from  Red  Rock  Pass  to  the  divide 
between  Ching  and  Odell  Creeks  in  the  Centennial  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Idaho/Montana  border.  This  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  3  miles  across  lands  managed  by  the  Beaverhead- 
Deerlodge  National  Forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Rock  Pass, 
and  approximately  14  miles  of  trail  that  crosses  back  and 
forth  across  lands  managed  by  the  USDA  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service  (Sheep  Experiment  Station)  and  the  Targhee 
National  Forest  in  Idaho.  Only  roughly  31/2  miles  of  the 
CDNST  is  actually  located  on  BLM  public  lands. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
TRAIL 

There  are  approximately  244  miles  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
NHT  within  the  boundaries  of  Madison  and  Beaverhead 
Counties.  Only  approximately  16  miles  of  that  trail  cross 
through  BLM  public  lands.  The  majority  of  those  trail  miles 
are  along  the  return  route  from  the  upper  Big  Hole  Valley 
back  to  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir.  The  BLM  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  has  provided  an  interpretive  site  along  the  return  route 
on  the  Grant-to-Bannack  road.  In  cooperation  with  the 
USFS,  BLM  has  provided  a  staging  area  along  Highway 
324  prior  to  the  turn-off  to  Lemhi  Pass  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  visitors  with  vehicles  too  long  to  make  the  drive 
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over  the  winding  route  through  the  pass.  Some  interpretive 
signs,  toilet  facilities,  and  picnic  tables  are  provided  at  this 
site  as  well.  BLM  has  also  provided  an  interpretive  sign, 
which  is  installed  at  the  FWP  fishing  access  site  at  Notch 
Bottom  along  the  Big  Hole  River. 

NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  TRAIL 

The  Nez  Perce  NHT  crosses  the  through  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  planning  area  in  a  north-south  direction  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains.  Only  approxi¬ 
mately  6-3/4  miles  of  the  trail  is  located  across  public  lands 
managed  by  the  BLM.  There  are  no  recreational  or  inter¬ 
pretive  facilities  on  BLM  lands  associated  with  this  trail, 
and  there  is  no  physical  evidence  of  a  “trail'’  on  the  ground. 
The  location  of  the  trail  has  been  approximated  on  maps 
based  on  historical  records  of  the  Nez  Perce  people  fleeing 
for  their  lives. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

The  BLM’s  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  program  is  authorized 
under  the  following  laws  and  policies. 

•  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

•  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1 965 

•  BLM  Manual  8351  (Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers) 

Affected  Environment 

There  are  currently  no  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  or  congres- 
sionally  designated  study  rivers  within  the  planning  area. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  that  no  potentially  eligible  rivers  were 
inadvertently  missed,  an  interdisciplinary  team  comprised 
of  BLM  staff  specialists  conducted  a  systematic  inventory 
and  assessment  of  all  rivers  in  the  planning  area  as  defined 
in  the  WSR  Act.  As  a  result,  52  rivers  or  river  segments 
were  assessed  in  coordination  with  federal  and  state  river- 
administering  agencies.  Applicable  source  lists,  such  as  the 
NPS  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  and  the  American  Riv¬ 
ers  Outstanding  Rivers  List  were  also  consulted.  Following 
the  inventory,  resource  specialists  assessed  each  river  seg¬ 
ment  under  the  eligibility  criteria  of  free-flowing  and  pos¬ 
sessing  one  or  more  outstandingly  remarkable  values 
(ORVs).  The  team  reviewed  this  information  and  deter¬ 
mined  10  rivers  or  river  segments  were  eligible  for  further 
evaluation. 

In  March  2002  the  Draft  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Eligibility 
Report  (USDI-BLM  2002d)  was  prepared  and  released  for 
public  review.  This  report  identified  those  eligible  rivers  or 


river  segments  needing  study  and  assessment  for  suitability 
or  nonsuitability  as  potential  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Based 
on  additional  field  work  and  public  comments,  several 
changes  were  made  to  that  report  and  the  final  report  (USDI- 
BLM  2002b)  was  released  in  July  2002.  The  final  report 
dropped  three  of  the  ten  segments  from  consideration  due 
to  new  information  on  ORVs  and  resegmented  one  of  the 
rivers  into  two  segments  based  on  field  review  to  conclude 
that  eight  river  segments  were  eligible  for  further  suitabil¬ 
ity  assessment.  Table  45  details  the  eight  river  segments 
moving  forward  for  additional  study. 

Eligible  rivers  identified  for  further  study  through  agency 
planning  processes  are  protected  under  BLM’s  discretion¬ 
ary  authority.  Existing  uses  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  may  continue  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  on  riv¬ 
ers  determined  eligible  for  further  study.  New  uses  or 
changes  in  use  will  be  assessed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
an  environmental  analysis  to  determine  whether  the  identi¬ 
fied  river  values,  the  free  flow,  or  the  tentative  classifica¬ 
tion  could  be  degraded  with  new  or  changed  use. 

WILDERNESS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 

•  Public  Law  98-140,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  for  other  purposes 

•  Wilderness  Management  Plan  for  Bear  Trap  Canyon 
Unit  of  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  (USDI-BLM  1984b) 

•  BLM  Management  of  Designated  Wilderness  Areas  H- 
8560-1  (USDI-BLM  1988) 

•  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Policy,  September  1981 

Affected  Environment 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  is  responsible  for  management  of 
the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness,  the  first  BLM  managed 
lands  to  become  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva¬ 
tion  System.  The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  part  of  the  259,000-acre  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness 
(managed  mostly  by  the  USFS)  on  October  3 1 ,  1983,  and  is 
still  the  only  designated  wilderness  managed  by  BLM  in 
Montana.  A  management  plan  completed  for  the  wilderness 
area  in  1984  was  intended  to  provide  management  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  area  for  a  10-year  period.  The  plan  has  not  been 
revised  since,  but  a  request  for  funding  to  review  the  plan 
was  made  for  fiscal  year  2003,  and  a  plan  update  or  revi¬ 
sion  should  be  completed  by  no  later  than  FY  2005. 

Current  use  of  the  wilderness  has  increased  dramatically 
since  its  designation.  Primary  recreational  activities  in  the 
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wilderness  include;  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  backpacking, 
whitewater  rafting  and  kayaking.  Important  wildlife  values 
include  bald  eagles,  mountain  goats,  moose,  and  mule  deer. 
Infestations  of  noxious  weeds,  especially  knapweed  and 
leafy  spurge,  have  become  a  major  management  concern  in 
recent  years,  and  control  efforts  begun  in  2001  have  met 
with  some  initial  success.  Weed  control  efforts  are  ongoing. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1701-1782). 

•  BLM  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for 
Lands  under  Wilderness  Review 

Affected  Environment 

BACKGROUND 

The  BLM  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for 
Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  (USDI-BLM  1995)  states: 

“Under  FLPMA,  wilderness  preservation  is  part  of 
BLM's  multiple-use  mandate,  and  wilderness  values 
are  recognized  as  part  of  the  spectrum  of  resource  val¬ 
ues  considered  in  the  land-use  planning  process.  Sec¬ 
tion  603  of  FLPMA  specifically  directed  the  BLM,  for 
the  first  time,  to  carry  out  a  wilderness  review  of  the 
public  lands.” 

It  further  states  (USDI-BLM  1995): 

“The  wilderness  review  required  by  Section  603  of 
FLPMA  focused  on  roadless  areas  of  5,000  acres  or 
more  and  on  roadless  islands.  The  BLM  as  a  matter  of 
policy  used  its  general  management  authority  under 
Sections  302  and  202  of  FLPMA  to  include  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  review  certain  other  roadless  areas.  These  in¬ 
cluded:  (1)  areas  smaller  than  5,000  acres  that  were 
not  islands,  (2)  areas  less  than  5,000  acres  that  had  wil¬ 
derness  characteristics  in  association  with  contiguous 
roadless  lands  managed  by  another  agency,  and  (3)  lands 
placed  under  BLM  administration  after  the  wilderness 
inventory  was  conducted  in  1978-80.” 

FLPMA  mandated  that  within  15  years  the  BLM  would  in¬ 
ventory  and  study  its  lands  for  their  wilderness  suitability, 
and  that  based  on  this  review,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  would 
forward  his  wilderness  recommendations  to  the  President. 
Recommendations  for  those  areas  within  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  were  included  in  the  Montana  Statewide  Wilderness 
Study  Report  released  in  September  1991  (USDI-BLM 
1 99 1  b).  Recommendations  were  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  by  the  President,  and  forwarded  to  Congress 


before  the  end  of  that  year.  As  a  result  of  the  inventory  and 
study  conducted  on  lands  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office, 
eight  WSAs  were  identified  under  Section  603  and  two 
WSAs  were  identified  under  Section  202  where  those  lands 
were  contiguous  with  USFS  roadless  lands.  FLPMA  Sec¬ 
tion  603  (c)  states: 

“During  the  period  of  review  of  such  areas  and  until 
Congress  has  determined  otherwise  (emphasis 
added),  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  manage  such 
lands  according  to  his  authority  under  this  Act  and  other 
applicable  law  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  impair  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wilderness...” 

This  language  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  option  to  either 
designate  lands  as  wilderness  or  release  them  from  further 
consideration  as  wilderness  rests  with  Congress.  It  also 
makes  it  clear  that  BLM's  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that 
wilderness  values  on  those  lands  are  not  degraded  until 
Congress  can  make  a  final  determination  as  to  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  those  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  BLM’s  actions  may  not  preempt  Con¬ 
gress'  authority  to  make  a  final  decision  on  those  lands  that 
were  studied,  regardless  of  w  hether  they  were  recommended 
by  the  BLM  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  Even 
through  the  land  use  planning  process,  BLM  may  not  assert 
any  further  authority  over  the  designation  -  or  release  —  of 
lands  studied  under  Section  603  of  FLPMA. 

Lands  identified  as  WSAs  under  the  authority  of  Section 
202  are  treated  differently.  “Those  WSAs  studied  under 
Section  202  of  FLPMA  and  subsequently  found  to  be 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation  may  be  released  from 
interim  management  by  the  BLM  State  Director  30  days 
after  approval  of  the  land-use  plan.  Suitable  WSAs  studied 
under  Section  202  of  FLPMA  will  be  studied  using  the 
Bureau’s  procedures  for  such  areas,  remaining  under  IMP 
protection  until  Congress  acts.  In  the  interest  of  consistency 
with  related  land-use  plans,  the  State  Director  also  has  the 
option  of  keeping  such  areas  in  wilderness  study  status,  and 
under  interim  management,  until  final  decisions  have  been 
made  on  adjacent  areas  under  wilderness  review  (USDI- 
BLM  1995).” 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS  IN  THE  DILLON 
PLANNING  AREA 

The  Dillon  Field  Office  manages  ten  wilderness  study  ar¬ 
eas  totaling  approximately  123,000  acres.  Eight  of  those 
areas  were  studied  under  the  authority  of  Section  603,  and 
two  were  studied  under  Section  202.  Recommendations  on 
nine  of  those  WSAs  were  included  in  the  Montana  State¬ 
wide  Wilderness  Study  Report  (USDI-BLM  1991b),  and 
those  recommendations  are  shown  in  Table  46. 

There  was  no  recommendation  in  the  Montana  Statewide 
Wilderness  Study  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WS  A 
(MT-076-063).  This  WSA  was  studied  under  FLPMA  Sec- 
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Table  46 

Recommendations  on  WSAs  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office 

WSA  Name 

WSA  Number 

Total  Acreage 

Acres  Recommended 
for  Wilderness 

Acres  Recommended 
for  non-Wilderness 

Ruby  Mountains 

MT-076-001 

26,611 

15,615 

10,996 

Blacktail  Mountains 

MT-076-002 

17,479 

10,586 

6,893 

East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek  MT-076-007 

6,230 

0 

6,230 

Hidden  Pasture  Creek 

MT-076-022 

15,509 

0 

15,509 

Bell/Limekiln  Canyons 

MT-076-026 

9,650 

0 

9,650 

Henneberry  Ridge 

MT-076-028 

9,806 

0 

9,806 

Axolotl  Lakes 

MT-076-069 

7,804 

0 

7,804 

Centennial  Mountains 

MT-ISA-002 

27,691 

23,054 

4,637 

Farlin  Creek  (Section  202) 

MT-076-034 

1,139 

610 

529 

Total  (Percent  Total) 

121,919 

49,865  (40.9%) 

72,054  (59.1%) 

tion  202  authority,  and  consists  of  approximately  860  acres 
within  two  separate  tracts  bordering  USFS  lands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  near  Whitehall,  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  Tobacco  Root  Tack-ons  were  to  be  studied  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Forest  Service’s  further  planning  area. 
Middle  Mountain-Tobacco  Roots,  as  part  of  the  Deerlodge 
National  Forest  management  plan.  The  Deerlodge  National 
Forest  completed  their  Forest  Plan  in  September  1987,  but 
did  not  specifically  address  the  adjacent  BLM's  Tobacco 
Roots  Tack-on  WS  A.  The  goals  identified  in  the  Forest  Plan 
for  USFS  lands  adjacent  to  the  WSA  included,  “To  provide 
high  quality  motorized  recreation  opportunities.”  The  lands 
are  not  being  considered  for  wilderness.  As  a  Section  202 
WSA,  the  BLM  should  consider  disposition  of  this  WSA 
during  the  RMP  process. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1 972  (42  U.S.C. 
4321) 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1701  etseq.) 

•  Executive  Order  12898,  Federal  Actions  to  Address 
Environmental  Justice  in  Minority  Populations  and 
Low-Income  Populations 


Affected  Environment 

The  following  section  provides  a  summary  of  demographic 
and  economic  trend  information,  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  key  industries  in  the  planning  area  that  could  be  af¬ 
fected  by  BLM  management  actions.  Area  industries  most 
heavily  affected  by  BLM  land  management  policies  and 
programs  are:  ( 1 )  production  agriculture,  in  particular  cattle 
grazing  and  production,  (2)  forest  products,  including  log¬ 
ging  and  post  and  pole  production,  3)  mining  and  mineral 
exploration,  and  (4)  travel,  tourism  and  recreation,  with  BLM 
lands  providing  areas  for  hunting  and  fishing,  hiking  and 
camping,  and  general  sight-seeing,  as  well  as  providing 
important  habitat  for  area  fish  and  wildlife  that  spend  time 
both  on  and  off  BLM  lands.  Additional  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  demographic  and  economic  trends  of  Beaverhead 
and  Madison  counties  prepared  by  the  Center  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  is  available  by  contacting  BLM. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  OVERVIEW 

Certain  defining  features  of  every  area  heavily  influence 
and  shape  the  nature  of  local  economic  activity.  Principal 
among  these  are  the  size  of  the  area’s  population,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  or  proximity  to  large  cities  or  regional  population 
centers,  types  of  longstanding  industries  such  as  agriculture 
or  forestry  or  mining,  area  racial  and  cultural  features,  and 
predominant  land  and  water  features  and  unique  area  ameni¬ 
ties.  Within  a  larger  context,  both  Beaverhead  and  Madison 
Counties  are  rural  in  nature,  having  no  large  cities  and  be¬ 
ing  relatively  sparsely  populated.  While  the  two  counties 
border  each  other  and  occupy  a  common  area,  each  county 
has  a  different  dominant  population  center.  Bozeman,  a  fast¬ 
growing  urban  area  with  40,000  people  located  in  Gallatin 
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Table  47 

Cities  and  Towns  in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties 

1980 

1990 

2000 

1990- 

no. 

2000 

% 

Madison  County 

5,448 

5,989 

6,851 

862 

+14.4% 

Ennis 

660 

773 

840 

67 

+8.7% 

Sheridan 

646 

652 

659 

7 

+1.1% 

Twin  Bridges 

437 

374 

400 

26 

+7.0% 

Virginia  City 

192 

142 

130 

-  12 

-8.5% 

Beaverhead  County 

8,186 

8,424 

9,202 

778 

+9.2% 

Dillon 

3,976 

4,001 

3,752 

-249 

-6.2% 

Lima 

272 

265 

242 

-23 

-8.7% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau 

County,  borders  Madison  County  to  the  east  and  serves  as 
its  nearest  regional  population  center.  Butte,  an  urban  area 
with  less  than  40,000  people  located  in  Silver  Bow  County, 
sits  northeast  of  Dillon,  and  is  the  nearest  population  center 
for  many  living  in  Beaverhead  County. 

Madison  County  is  a  large,  sparsely  populated  county  oc¬ 
cupying  3,603  square  miles  (2,305,920  acres)  with  no  cities 
greater  than  1,000  in  population.  A  significant  share  of 
Madison  County’s  work  force  commutes  out  of  the  county 
to  work.  In  2000  over  15  percent  of  all  labor  earnings  by 
workers  in  Madison  County  were  earned  at  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  outside  of  the  county.  The  county’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  underlying  industry  is  the  travel  industry,  but  it  also 
has  a  sizeable  agricultural  sector. 

Beaverhead  County  is  even  larger  in  size  than  Madison 
County,  occupying  5,572  square  miles  (3,566,080  acres)  and 
also  very  sparsely  populated.  Its  largest  city  is  Dillon  with 
nearly  3,800  people.  The  county’s  underlying  industry  de¬ 
pendencies  include  production  agriculture,  the  travel  indus¬ 
try,  and  Federal  and  State  government  -  the  latter  including 
Western  Montana  College  of  the  University  of  Montana  lo¬ 
cated  in  Dillon.  The  largest  landowner  in  the  planning  area 
is  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  with  nearly  2.2  million  acres — 38 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  nearly  5.85  million  acres 
and  almost  two  and  one  half  times  greater  than  BLM  acre¬ 
age  in  the  two  counties.  Private  lands  account  for  1 .2  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  followed  by  approximately  900,000  acres  of  BLM 
lands  about  500,000  acres  of  lands  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  Table  1  in  Chapter  1  details  land  owner¬ 
ship  by  county. 

Economic  conditions  and  trends  in  counties  with  relatively 
small  populations  can  be  greatly  affected  by  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  moderate-size  cities.  Counties  of  this  size  in  more  iso¬ 
lated  rural  areas  with  no  nearby  population  centers  tend  to 


follow  economic  paths  almost  exclusively  dictated  by  trends 
in  their  major  underlying  industries,  like  agriculture  or  min¬ 
ing.  Likewise,  if  population  and  employment  growth  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  a  nearby  regional  population  center,  this  can 
translate  into  higher  population  growth  in  nearby  closely- 
linked  rural  counties.  Bozeman  and  Gallatin  County  are  rela¬ 
tively  fast-growing,  with  county-wide  population  increas¬ 
ing  from  42,865  in  1980  to  50,484  in  1990,  and  to  more 
than  71,000  in  2002.  In  contrast,  Butte  and  Silver  Bow 
County  are  losing  population  with  county-wide  population 
falling  from  38,092  in  1980  to  33,400  in  2002.  So,  growth 
pressure  on  nearby  Madison  County  emanating  from  growth 
in  nearby  Bozeman  is  largely  absent  from  Beaverhead 
County  where  nearby  Butte  is  actually  losing  population. 
Madison  County  has  additional  growth  pressure  because  of 
its  close  proximity  to  a  growing  resort  area  -  Big  Sky  -  and 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Many  non-metro  areas  in  the 
West  nearby  major  national  parks  are  seeing  sharply  higher 
population  growth  in  recent  years. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE 

Personal  income  is  all  income  received  by  individuals  and 
households  from  all  sources.  There  are  three  major  sources: 
(1)  labor  earnings  or  income  from  the  workplace,  (2)  in¬ 
vestment  income,  or  income  received  by  individuals  in  the 
form  of  rent,  dividends,  or  interest  earnings,  and  (3)  trans¬ 
fer  payment  income  or  income  largely  received  as  Social 
Security  retirement  and  disability  income  or  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  payments. 

In  both  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties,  labor  earnings 
are  the  largest  source  of  income,  accounting  for  57  percent 
of  all  income  in  Beaverhead  County  in  2000,  about  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  income  in  Madison  County.  This  is  a  relatively 
low  proportion  of  personal  income,  especially  in  Madison 
County  compared  to  Montana  as  a  whole  where  labor  earn¬ 
ings  account  for  over  60  percent  of  all  income. 
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The  second  largest  source  of  income  in  the  planning  area  is 
investment  income,  which  accounts  for  25  percent  of  all 
income  in  Beaverhead  County  and  over  30  percent  of  all 
income  in  Madison  County.  Statewide,  investment  income 
accounts  for  23  percent  of  income.  Investment  income’s 
share  of  all  income  has  been  rising,  reflecting  population 
aging,  with  older  adults  more  likely  to  have  investment  earn¬ 
ings  than  young  adults. 

Transfer  payments  accounted  for  19  percent  of  all  income 
in  Beaverhead  County  and  1 8  percent  of  all  income  in  Madi¬ 
son  County,  as  compared  to  16  percent  statewide.  As  the 
population  of  both  counties  continues  to  age,  income  from 
non-labor  sources  should  continue  to  rise  as  a  share  of  all 
income.  However,  this  will  largely  depend  on  how  many 
older  residents  decide  to  stay  in  the  area  after  retirement. 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

There  are  two  major  types  of  employment  that  generate  la¬ 
bor  earnings:  wage  and  salary  employment  and  proprietor 
or  self-employment.  Wage  and  salary  employment  accounts 
for  55  percent  of  all  employment  in  Madison  County  and 


70  percent  of  all  employment  in  Beaverhead  County.  Non¬ 
farm  proprietors  are  33  percent  of  all  employment  in  Madi¬ 
son  County  and  farm  proprietors  account  for  the  remaining 
12  percent.  Non-farm  proprietor  employment  is  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  total  employment  in  Beaverhead 
County,  accounting  for  about  23  percent  of  employment. 
Farm  proprietors  account  for  about  7  percent  of  the  total. 
Table  48  details  total  labor  earnings,  employment  by  type, 
and  employment  by  sector  by  county. 

Private  non-farm  employment  currently  accounts  for  69 
percent  of  all  employment  in  Madison  County  and  68  per¬ 
cent  of  all  employment  in  Beaverhead  County.  Farm  em¬ 
ployment,  including  both  proprietors  and  other  on-farm 
workers,  accounts  for  17  percent  of  total  employment  in 
Madison  and  14  percent  in  Beaverhead.  The  third  major 
category  of  employment  is  public  or  government  employ¬ 
ment,  which  covers  federal  and  state  government  workers 
and  local  government  workers  In  Madison  County,  public 
employment  covers  14  percent  of  all  workers,  while  in 
Beaverhead  it  covers  1 8  percent. 


Table  48 

Employment  and  Labor  Earnings  by  Major  Type  and  Sector  in  2000 

Madison  County 

Beaverhead  County 

Total  employment 

3,902 

5,639 

Total  labor  earnings  (mil.  ’96  $) 

$56.9 

$107.7 

Wage  &  salary  employment 

2,136  (55%) 

3,973  (70%) 

Wage  &  salary  earnings 

$38.0 

$76.1 

Self-employment/proprietors 

1,766  (45%) 

1,666  (30%) 

Self-employment  earnings 

$13.4 

$20.3 

All  employment  by  type  (private  non-farm,  farm, 

and  public): 

Private  non-farm  employment 

2,683  (69%) 

3,821  (68%) 

Private  non-farm  labor  earnings 

$42.2 

$65.9 

Private  on-farm  employment 

679  (17%) 

775  (14%) 

Net  farm  earnings 

$1.3 

$12.0 

Public/govt,  employment 

540  (14%) 

1,043  (18%) 

Public/govt,  labor  earnings 

$13.4 

$29.8 

All  private  employment  by  major  sector: 

Services 

827  (21%) 

1,438  (26%) 

Farm  &  ranch 

679  (17%) 

775  (14%) 

Retail  trade 

568  (15%) 

943  (17%) 

Construction 

446  (11%) 

319  (5.7%) 

Finance, insurance, real  estate 

267  (6.8%) 

393  (7.0%) 

Transpt.  &  public  utilities 

171  (4.4%) 

150  (2.7%) 

Manufacturing 

149  (3.8%) 

114  (2.0%) 

Ag  &  forestry  services 

125  (3.2%) 

154  (2.7%) 

Mining 

92  (2.4%) 

160  (2.8%) 

Wholesale  trade 

38  (1.0%) 

150  (2.7%) 

Source:  Derived  from  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System 

(REIS)  state  and  county  data  series. 
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Farm  and  ranch  employment,  again  both  proprietors  and 
other  on-farm  workers  both  full  and  part-time,  has  steadily 
grown  in  Beaverhead  County.  Total  farm  employment  in 
1977  was  608  with  276  of  these  farm  proprietors.  In  1997 
total  farm  employment  in  Beaverhead  was  664  with  370 
proprietors.  Figures  for  2000  place  total  farm  employment 
at  775  with  384  proprietors.  This  growth  is  largely  indica¬ 
tive  of  some  expansion  of  agriculture  among  relatively  small 
operations.  In  Madison  County,  total  farm  employment  went 
from  655  with  405  proprietors  in  1977  to  613  total  and  450 
proprietors  in  1997.  These  expanded  to  679  and  474,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  2000. 

The  composition  of  public  or  government  employment  is 
quite  different  in  the  two  counties.  In  Madison  County  pub¬ 
lic  employment  is  largely  by  local  government,  including 
employees  of  public  education.  Of  the  540  government 
workers  in  2000,  over  400  were  employed  by  local  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Beaverhead  County,  of  the  1,043  public  workers 
in  2000.  just  over  400  were  in  local  government.  The  sec¬ 
ond  largest  category  was  state  government  with  340,  which 
would  include  employees  of  Western  Montana  College. 
Employment  by  different  departments  of  the  U.S.  civilian 
government  totaled  203  workers.  This  would  include  an 
estimated  26  full-time  equivalent  staff  positions  with  the 
Dillon  BLM  Field  Office  in  the  year  2000. 

Private  employment  divides  into  ten  major  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Besides  farm  and  ranch,  these  include  manufac¬ 
turing,  transportation  and  public  utilities,  mining,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  forestry  services,  construction,  wholesale  trade, 
retail  trade,  services,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
(F.I.R.E.).  In  recent  years,  most  employment  growth  in  the 
two  counties  has  concentrated  in  only  a  few  sectors  -  ser¬ 
vices,  retail  trade,  construction,  and  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate. 

In  Beaverhead  County,  services  employment  grew  from  653 
in  the  late  1970s  to  883  in  the  late  1980s,  and  to  nearly 
1 ,440  by  2000.  Retail  trade  is  second  to  services  in  employ¬ 
ment  at  943,  growing  from  around  600  workers  in  the  late 
1980s.  The  third  largest  private  non-farm  employer  is  fi¬ 
nance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (F.I.R.E.)  with  393  work¬ 
ers  in  2000  followed  by  construction  at  319.  Employment 
in  each  of  the  other  private  non-farm  sectors  is  less  than 
200  and  has  remained  below  this  level  for  most  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  Madison  County,  the  services  sector  is  the 
largest  private  non-farm  employment  sector  with  827  or  21 
percent  of  all  workers  in  the  county  in  2000.  Retail  trade  is 
the  second  largest  with  568  workers  or  15  percent  of  the 
total.  Next  are  construction  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  The  other  private  non-farm  sectors  all  have  employ¬ 
ment  levels  under  200. 

Recent  unemployment  rates  in  both  counties  are  relatively 
low,  ranging  between  3.0  and  4.0  percent. 


ECONOMIC  RESTRUCTURING  AND  CHANGE 

The  nature  of  economic  restructuring  and  change  occurring 
in  the  planning  area  can  be  seen  by  focusing  on  areas  of 
significant  income  gain  or  loss  since  the  late  1980s.  The 
1 980s  was  a  difficult  period  for  many  rural  areas  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  western  United  States  largely  because  this  was 
a  difficult  period  for  many  natural  resource  sectors  and  in¬ 
dustries.  Agricultural  producers  were  strained  by  low  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  high  costs  of  production.  The  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  was  hit  by  housing  construction  downturns 
linked  to  nationwide  recessions,  increased  national  compe¬ 
tition  from  southern  U.S.  softwood  manufacturers  and  in¬ 
creased  global  competition,  largely  by  Canadian  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  and  suppliers.  These  factors  along  with 
growing  constraints  on  timber  supply  from  relatively  slow- 
growing  Northern  Rockies  national  forests  led  to  a  decade 
and  a  half  of  industry  consolidation  and  decline.  Many  min¬ 
eral  mining  sectors  have  been  plagued  by  low  prices,  cur¬ 
tailing  considerable  mining  activity  and  exploration. 

But,  while  some  sub-sectors  of  the  economy  have  declined 
or  stagnated,  others  have  grown  and  these  differential  rates 
of  growth  and  change  within  the  economy  have  translated 
into  significant  economic  change  and  restructuring. 

For  Beaverhead  County  between  1987  and  1997,  transfer 
payments  grew  by  33  percent,  while  investment  income  grew 
by  21  percent  and  labor  earnings  by  26  percent.  Of  the  $19 
million  in  labor  income  gains  between  the  late  1980s  and 
late  1990s,  service  sector  expansion  accounted  for  over  $8 
million  followed  by  F.I.R.E.  sector  expansion  of  over  $6 
million.  All  government  and  mining  both  had  gains  of  over 
$3  million  followed  by  construction.  Declines  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  -  largely  a  fall- 
off  in  wood  products.  Railroad  transportation  also  fell  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

Between  1987  and  1997,  transfer  payment  income  for  Madi¬ 
son  County  grew  by  50  percent  while  investment  income 
grew  by  32  percent.  Labor  income  from  all  sources  grew  by 
only  22  percent.  And  of  the  $9.7  million  in  labor  income 
gains,  growth  in  services  and  construction  labor  earnings 
together  accounted  for  over  $8  million  of  this  gain.  The  big¬ 
gest  loss  was  by  the  mining  sector  where  labor  earnings  by 
industry  workers  fell  by  nearly  $6  million.  Farm  and  ranch 
net  earnings  fell  by  over  $  1 .5  million. 

ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING 

Several  different  measures  are  used  in  gauging  levels  of  and 
changes  in  area  economic  well-being.  Perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  indicator  for  this  is  area  per  capita  income.  Per 
capita  income  is  moderately  higher  for  residents  of 
Beaverhead  County  than  for  those  in  Madison  County.  In 
2000  per  capita  income  was  $  1 9, 1 54  in  Beaverhead  in  1 996 
inflation-adjusted  dollars  and  $  1 7,832  in  Madison.  Per  capita 
income  levels  tend  to  be  considerably  higher  in  urban  areas 
than  in  rural  ones,  such  as  these  two  counties. 
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Another  way  of  measuring  area  economic  well-being  is 
median  income.  Median  incomes  are  systematically  esti¬ 
mated  every  ten  years  as  part  of  the  decennial  Population 
Censuses.  Household  median  income  in  Madison  County 
rose  from  $24,000  in  1 979  to  $27,000  in  1 989  and  to  $28,000 
in  1999.  In  Beaverhead  County  median  household  income 
was  $25,460  in  1979,  $25,600  in  1989,  and  $26,900  in  1999. 
So,  using  a  slightly  different  measure  of  economic  well¬ 
being  favors  Madison  County  over  Beaverhead  County, 
unlike  in  per  capita  income  comparisons. 

Another  measure  of  economic  well-being  is  the  poverty  rate. 
Poverty  rates  are  estimated  for  local  areas  periodically.  The 
number  of  individuals  living  in  households  with  incomes 
below  what  is  necessary  for  basic  sustenance  are  estimated, 
but  these  estimates  do  not  consider  wide  variations  in  area 
cost  of  living.  The  poverty  rate  in  Madison  County  rose  from 
1 4  percent  in  1 979  to  18  percent  in  1 989,  and  then  fell  back 
to  12  percent  in  1999.  In  Beaverhead  County  the  poverty 
rate  rose  from  1 1  percent  to  18  percent  between  1979  and 
1989,  then  declined  to  17  percent  in  1999.  The  poverty  rate 
statewide  in  Montana  in  1999  was  14  percent. 

Collectively,  these  measures  indicate  some  deterioration  or 
only  modest  improvements  in  area  economic  well-being  in 
the  two  counties  during  the  1980s  and  improvements  or  re¬ 
coveries  during  the  1990s  for  the  most  part.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  examination  of  these  and  other  conditions  and  trends 
in  the  study  area  is  contained  in  the  report’s  appendices. 

DIRECT  BLM  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AREA 
ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

DFO  operations  and  management  in  the  area  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  area  economic  activity  by  employing  people 
who  reside  in  the  area  and  by  expending  dollars  on  other 
non-personnel  needs.  Management  of  BLM  lands  in  the  two 
counties  is  largely  carried  out  through  a  professional  and 
administrative  staff  that  operates  from  the  BLM  office  in 
Dillon.  In  recent  years,  expenditures  by  this  office  have  risen 
to  over  $3  million. 


DFO  personnel  and  expenditures  increased  in  recent  years, 
largely  as  a  result  of  additional  effort  necessary  to  under¬ 
take  the  Resource  Management  Plan  revision  and  update. 
However,  these  staff  levels  will  be  largely  maintained  in 
the  future,  with  these  resources  extended  into  other  areas  of 
need.  Total  labor  earnings  received  by  employees  of  federal 
civilian  departments  and  agencies  working  and  residing  in 
Beaverhead  County  where  the  DFO  is  located  totaled  $11.9 
million  in  2000,  with  the  $1.57  million  received  by  BLM 
personnel  representing  about  14  percent  of  this  total. 

In  areas  of  the  United  States  where  the  federal  government 
has  a  large  presence  in  the  ownership  of  land,  efforts  are 
made  to  off-set  or  reduce  the  impacts  this  may  have  on  lo¬ 
cal  governments  in  the  form  of  lost  local  tax  revenues.  Com¬ 
ponents  of  local  government  -  schools,  city  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  fire  districts,  etc.  depend  heavily  upon  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  for  their  support.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  or 
PILT  payments  are  made  to  counties  to  compensate  them 
for  federal  lands  that  are  exempt  from  local  property  taxes. 
Payment  amounts  are  based  upon  a  complex  formula  that 
considers  among  other  things  revenue  sharing  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  county  population,  and  acreage  of  a  county  in 
federal  ownership. 

The  BLM  administers  the  PILT  program  for  all  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  payments  distributed  through  it  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  all  federal  lands,  not  just  those  administered  by  BLM 
itself.  These  PILT  payments  add  to  revenues  that  these  coun¬ 
ties  routinely  collect  through  local  property  tax  levies.  PILT 
payments  to  Beaverhead  County  in  2001  totaled  $476,624 
and  represented  bout  7  percent  of  local  ad  valorem  property 
taxes.  PILT  payments  attributable  to  BLM  lands  totaled 
$153,320.  PILT  payments  to  Madison  County  in  2001  to¬ 
taled  $435,001  and  represented  nearly  5  percent  of  local  ad 
valorem  property  taxes.  PILT  payments  attributable  to  BLM 
lands  in  the  county  total  $103,374.  Table  50  shows  PILT 
payments  between  1990  and  2003. 


Table  49 

Dillon  Field  Office  Expenditures 

Fiscal  Year 

Personnel 

Other 

Total 

FTE  Positions 

1999 

$1,081,500 

$  856,900 

$1,938,400 

NA 

2000 

1,514,700 

752,200 

2,267,200 

25.8 

2001 

1,571,700 

1,290,800 

2,862,400 

26.5 

2002 

1,932,200 

1,275,500 

3,207,700 

32.4 

2003 

2,133,300 

1,160,200 

3,293,500 

36.6 

Source:  BLM  State  Office,  Billings 

March  2004 
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Table  50 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  to  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties 


Madison  Co.  Beaverhead  Co. 


Total  PILT  Amt. 

BLM  Portion 

Total  PILT  Amt. 

BLM  Portion 

1990 

$210,199 

$  50,679 

$216,612 

$  70,085 

1991 

225,357 

53,977 

261,169 

84,387 

1992 

200,690 

48,273 

204,896 

66,207 

1993 

218,599 

52,704 

215,856 

69,758 

1994 

215,621 

52,031 

233,397 

75,408 

1995 

226,745 

54,781 

262,961 

84,960 

1996 

225,379 

54,455 

251,974 

81,326 

1997 

257,595 

62,220 

273,102 

88,144 

1998 

249,966 

59,902 

250,159 

80,617 

1999 

278,323 

66,420 

298,936 

96,320 

2000 

295,573 

70,240 

321,656 

103,556 

2001 

435,001 

103,374 

476,624 

153,320 

2002 

457,383 

108,544 

502,724 

162,095 

2003 

487,840 

115,076 

513,222 

165,053 

Source:  BLM  State  Office,  Billings 


KEY  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA  AF¬ 
FECTED  BY  BLM  MANAGEMENT 

Key  Industry:  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Production 
One  of  the  area’s  foremost  industries  is  production  agricul¬ 
ture  and,  in  particular,  livestock  production.  Among 
Montana’s  56  counties,  Beaverhead  County  is  Montana’s 
largest  cattle  producer  and  Madison  County  is  in  the  top 
ten.  The  most  recent  Census  of  Agriculture  ( 1 997)  indicated 
that  the  two-county  area  had  820  farms  and  ranches  and 
nearly  70  percent  of  these  (565  operators)  were  engaged  in 
cattle  production,  with  total  current  cattle  numbers  of  about 
235,000  head.  The  area  produces  very  few  “fat  cattle,”  or 
grain  fed  cattle  fattened  for  market.  Calves  and  feeder  steers 
are  mainly  produced  and  sold,  along  with  beef  cows  or  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  This  type  of  cattle  industry  requires  large  expanses 
of  grazing  land.  Sheep  and  lambs  also  are  produced  in  the 
area  with  about  24,000  head  and  1 24  operators. 

Livestock  sales  are  the  single  largest  source  of  cash  receipts 
by  agricultural  producers  in  the  area.  In  recent  years  farms 
and  ranches  have  produced  and  sold  products  and  commodi¬ 
ties  totaling  between  $100  and  $120  million  annually  as 
measured  by  cash  receipts,  with  receipts  from  livestock  sales 
accounting  for  70  to  75  percent  of  these  total  cash  receipts 
annually.  Because  of  improved  cattle  prices  recently,  these 


sales  could  now  total  around  $  1 00  million  annually,  but  rise 
and  fall  based  on  market  conditions  which  are  influenced 
by  numerous  factors.  Figure  5  shows  these  fluctuations. 

Year-to-year  variability  in  sales  largely  reflects  cattle  price 
fluctuations.  For  example,  calf  prices  have  risen  from  around 
$60  per  hundredweight  (Cwt.)  in  1 996  to  more  than  $  100  in 
late  2002.  Recent  high  prices  are  in  part  the  result  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  ban  on  Canadian  cattle  imports  resulting  from  an 
isolated  case  of  Mad  Cow  disease  in  that  country.  However, 
cattle  prices  are  volatile,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Figure  6,  and 
are  expected  to  fall  in  the  near-term  given  the  confirmation 
of  an  isolated  case  of  Mad  Cow  disease  in  a  Washington 
state  herd. 

BLM’s  major  contribution  to  the  area’s  livestock  industry 
is  largely  through  provision  of  area  grazing  land,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  21  to  22  percent  of  all  area  grazing  land, 
according  to  BLM  estimates.  Private  land  in  the  planning 
area  accounts  for  twice  as  much  grazing  acreage  as  BLM 
lands  do,  and  grazing  is  also  provided  on  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  the 
State  of  Montana.  Currently,  grazing  on  BLM  involves  268 
livestock  operators  grazing  on  over  400  separate  allotments, 
which  is  roughly  half  of  all  livestock  producers  in  the  area. 
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Figure  5 

Livestock  Annual  Cash  Receipts  in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties 


♦—  Madison  — Beaverhead 


Source:  REIS  labor  income  data.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 


Figure  6 

Cattle  Prices  Received  in  Montana 


♦—  Calves  — Beef  Cattle  Beef  Cows 


Source:  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS) 


March  2004 
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AUMs  are  authorized  by  BLM  on  an  annual  basis.  The  es¬ 
tablished  preference  limit  for  AUMs  in  the  planning  area  is 
1 13,21 9.  This  preference  is  the  maximum  number  of  AUMs 
that  ordinarily  could  be  offered  under  ideal  forage  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  actual  use  AUMs  ranging  between  80,000 
and  84.000  are  what  has  been  used  in  recent  years  due  to 
factors  such  as  drought,  financial  limitations  on  the  part  of 
operators,  or  implementation  of  grazing  practices  to  improve 
range  conditions.  As  a  result,  an  average  of  81,000  AUMs 
have  been  authorized  annually.  Table  51  provides  AUM 
actual  use  numbers  by  year  between  1992  and  2001. 


Table  51 

Annual  AUM*  Authorizations  in  the  Planning  Area 

Year 

Preference 

Authorized  (%) 

1992 

113,219 

78,973  (70%) 

1993 

113,219 

76,704  (68%) 

1994 

113,219 

78,176  (69%) 

1995 

113,219 

80,227  (71%) 

1996 

113,219 

83,691  (74%) 

1997 

113,219 

82,829  (73%) 

1998 

113.219 

84,450  (75%) 

1999 

113,219 

81.558  (72%) 

2000 

113.219 

82,443  (73%) 

2001 

113,219 

80,328  (71%) 

Source: 

BLM  DFO  records 

The  number  of  cows  that  could  be  grazed  on  BLM  land 
year-round  based  on  an  average  of  81,000  AUMs  would 
total  about  6,830  head,  which  is  about  3  percent  of  the  area's 
entire  cattle  herd.  However,  BLM  grazing  land  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  is  used  on  average  about  one-third  of  the  year  as 
part  of  pasture  rotations,  and  therefore,  8 1 ,000  AUMs  woul 
provide  forage  for  around  20,500  head  of  cattle,  or  almost  9 
percent  of  the  area's  total  cattle  herd. 

Livestock  producers  operate  within  thin  margins  of  profit¬ 
ability  and  from  one  year  to  the  next  may  slip  into  negative 
net  earnings.  In  the  midst  of  this  financial  stress,  federal 
grazing  land  is  particularly  valuable  because  of  the  low  graz¬ 
ing  fees  assessed  for  the  use  of  this  land.  Fees  charged  by 
BLM  for  grazing  are  calculated  using  the  formula  required 
under  BLM  grazing  regulations  found  at  43  CFR  4130.8- 
1  (a)(  1 )  and  are  considerably  less  than  those  charged  for  pri¬ 
vate  grazing  land.  In  2003  the  statewide  average  fee  for  pri¬ 
vate  grazing  land  was  $16  per  AUM  based  on  Montana 
Agricultural  Statistics,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Ser¬ 
vice  figures,  and  the  minimum  fee  charged  on  Montana  State 


Lands  was  $5.48  per  AUM,  which  is  up  from  a  minimum 
of  $4.88  per  AUM  several  years  ago  (D.  Mousel,  MTDNRC, 
personal  communication  2003).  BLM's  and  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  use  the  same  formula  to  get  a  charge  of  $  1 .35  in  2003, 
which  is  the  required  minimum.  Based  on  the  formula,  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  lands  are  the  least  expensive  grazing  lands 
available  to  area  ranchers.  Because  of  this,  access  to  and 
use  of  these  federal  lands  for  grazing  purposes  is  highly 
coveted  by  area  cattle  producers  as  a  source  of  relatively 
inexpensive  forage,  even  though  additional  management 
costs  are  usually  incurred  to  use  these  lands. 

Key  Industry:  Forest  Products 

At  present,  the  wood  products  industry  in  the  two-county 
area  is  relatively  small  and  DFO’s  contribution  to  this  rela¬ 
tively  small  industry  is  likewise  small  in  scope.  Labor  in¬ 
come  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  workers  employed  in  various  aspects  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  wood  products  manufacturing  and  logging  earned 
only  about  $290  thousand  in  2000  in  Madison  and  only  $190 
thousand  in  Beaverhead.  Persons  employed  in  forestry  ser¬ 
vices  earned  another  $110  thousand  and  $165  thousand  in 
Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties,  respectively.  This  in¬ 
dustry  has  shrunk  considerably  from  where  it  was  in  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 

As  shown  in  Figure  7,  the  industry  declined  precipitously 
in  Beaverhead  County  between  1 987  and  1991,  falling  from 
$3.7  million  in  labor  earnings  to  $470  thousand.  Much  of 
this  decline  can  be  attributed  to  significant  cutbacks  in  log¬ 
ging  activity  on  area  national  forests  including  the 
Beaverhead  and  Deerlodge  National  Forests. 

Detailed  data  on  the  forest  products  industry  in  Montana 
and  the  larger  region  are  compiled  almost  every  five  years 
by  the  University  of  Montana’s  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research  and  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  report  done  in  1 999  indicated  that  there  were  only  three 
active  lumber  manufacturing  facilities  in  Beaverhead  County 
-  two  log  home  manufacturers  and  one  post  and  pole  manu¬ 
facturer.  Madison  County  had  four  log  home  manufacturers 
and  two  post  and  pole  producers  (BBER  2001).  More  re¬ 
cent  estimates  by  DFO  staff  indicate  that  the  industry  has 
shrunk  further  to  one  area  sawmill  that  produces  dimension 
lumber  and  custom  flooring,  another  mill  producing  insula¬ 
tion-filled  logs  for  log  home  construction,  and  one  post  and 
pole  manufacturer. 

However,  according  to  BLM  staff,  in  past  years  when  DFO 
timber  sales  were  much  larger  than  recently,  virtually  all  of 
these  sales  went  to  large  out-of-county  producers,  such  as 
mills  in  Deerlodge  in  Powell  County,  Townsend  in 
Broadwater  County,  and  Livingston  in  Park  County.  Re¬ 
gional  demand,  beyond  the  two-county  area,  is  estimated  at 
well  over  200  million  board  feet  a  year,  with  four  large  saw¬ 
mills  within  200  miles  of  Dillon.  The  1998  census  of  the 
wood  products  industry  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
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Figure  7 

Area  Forestry-related  Labor  Earnings 


■♦—Madison,  wood  products  —■—Madison,  forestry  serv. 
Beaverhead,  wood  prod.  X  Beaverhead,  forestry  serv. 


Source:  REIS  labor  income  data,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 


estimated  that  less  than  20  percent  of  timber  production  origi¬ 
nating  in  Beaverhead  County  went  to  production  facilities 
in  nine  counties  including  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties.  Over  70  percent  went  to  processors  in  Granite  and 
Ravalli  Counties.  For  Madison  County  the  census  estimated 
that  less  than  3  percent  of  all  timber  originating  in  the  county 
went  to  processors  in  a  nine-county  area  including  Madison 
and  Beaverhead  Counties  (BBER  2001).  So  clearly,  most 
of  the  timber  being  produced  in  the  study  area  is  destined 
for  production  facilities  outside  of  the  area. 

The  periodic  forest  industry  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  and  the  Forest  Service  also  provide  estimates 
of  total  timber  production  by  county.  The  combined  totals 
for  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  were  1 3  million  board 
feet  (MMBF)  in  1981,  34  MMBF  in  1988,  14  MMBF  in 
1993,  and  13  MMBF  in  1998.  According  to  DFO  staff,  an¬ 
nual  DFO  timber  sales  during  these  survey  years  were  359 
thousand  board  feet  (MBF)  in  1981,  representing  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  1981  total;  150  MBF  in  1988,  representing 
less  than  half  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  total;  and  44  MBF 
is  1993,  representing  less  than  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total.  In  the  last  survey  year,  1998,  the  DFO  total  was  zero. 

Table  52  shows  logging  and  timber  production  activity  on 
DFO-BLM  lands  since  1980  in  thousands  of  board  feet 
(MBF).  The  acres  of  BLM  land  affected  by  this  cutting  ac¬ 


tivity  also  are  shown,  as  is  the  sales  value  of  these  timber 
sales  in  current  or  non-inflated  dollars.  The  first  two  col¬ 
umns  in  the  table  show  the  annual  volume  of  timber  cut  on 
the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest,  two-thirds  of 
which  lies  within  the  two-county  area,  and  estimates  of 
county  wide  timber  production  that  are  made  every  five  years 
as  part  of  regular  censuses  of  Montana’s  wood  products  in¬ 
dustry.  DFO  shares  of  these  census  estimates  also  are  shown. 

Over  the  24-year  period  between  1 980  and  2003,  DFO  tim¬ 
ber  sales  totaled  22,209  thousand  board  feet  (MBF).  This  is 
a  relatively  small  share  of  the  area’s  total  timber  produc¬ 
tion,  and  is  equal  to  3.2  percent  of  the  timber  coming  from 
the  area’s  single  largest  source  of  wood  materials  -  the 
Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest.  The  average  annual 
BLM  sale  during  this  period  is  925  MBF  affecting  about 
130  acres  each  year.  The  largest  annual  amount  in  recent 
years  was  sold  in  2001  and  totaled  more  than  1.5  MMBF, 
affected  551  acres,  and  generated  sales  revenue  to  BLM  of 
nearly  $192  thousand  which  went  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  - 
about  $60  per  MBF  of  timber. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  timber  production  within  the 
two-county  area  is  for  1998  at  13,000  MBF.  The  DFO  aver¬ 
age  of  925  MBF  a  year  is  equal  to  about  7  percent  of  this 
two-county  total.  Cutting  activity  on  the  Beaverhead- 
Deerlodge  National  Forest  has  risen  slightly  more  recently 
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Table  52 

Area  and  DFO  Timber  Sales  Activity 

Year 

B-D  N.F. 

MBF  Vol./a 

2-County 
MBF  Vol./b 

DFO-BLM 

MBF  Vol./c 

DFO-BLM 
Acres  Affected 

DFO-BLM 
Sales  Value 

1980 

41,700 

n.a. 

782 

100 

$7,937 

1981 

43,100 

13,000 

359  (2.8%) 

29 

3,087 

1982 

15,800 

n.a. 

2,738 

195 

34,071 

1983 

50,900 

n.a. 

2,678 

346 

28,703 

1984 

52,600 

n.a. 

None 

1985 

46,700 

n.a. 

5,557 

775 

62,591 

1986 

58,500 

n.a. 

910 

184 

29,154 

1987 

50,300 

n.a. 

1,088 

103 

45,336 

1988 

47,500 

34,000 

150  (0.4%) 

23 

5,520 

1989 

42,100 

n.a. 

227 

40 

15,657 

1990 

40,200 

n.a. 

None 

1991 

21,200 

n.a. 

3,225 

315 

263,556 

1992 

17,300 

n.a. 

983 

122 

158,263 

1993 

14,900 

14,000 

44  (0.3%) 

10 

3,520 

1994 

20,600 

n.a. 

347 

59 

76,524 

1995 

15,200 

n.a. 

181 

25 

21,720 

1996 

13,600 

n.a. 

1,352 

207 

328,026 

1997 

12,400 

n.a. 

None 

1998 

14,300 

13,000 

None  (0%) 

1999 

15,200 

n.a. 

None 

2000 

12,800 

n.a. 

None 

2001 

10,600 

n.a. 

1,534 

551 

191,592 

2002 

15,600 

n.a. 

None 

2003 

15,000  estimate 

n.a. 

55 

55 

5,225 

Totals 

688,100 

22,209 

$1.28  mil. 

24-  yr.  Average 

925 

131 

Sources:a/Region  1,  Forest  Service,  Timber  sales  program  statistics;  b /  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  U.  of  MT.,  Mt. 
Forest  Products  Industry  Census;  and  c/  Dillon  Field  Office,  BLM 

and  it  is  probable  that  the  volume  of  cutting  in  the  two- 
county  area  has  risen  as  well  to  around  14,000  or  15,000 
MBF. 

Labor  earnings  in  the  two-county  area  in  2000  by  those 
employed  in  area  wood  products  manufacturing  of  all  types 
was  under  $500  thousand  annually  and  earnings  by  those 
employed  in  private  forestry  services  was  under  $300  thou¬ 
sand  annually.  These  earnings  are  much  less  than  what  they 
were  in  the  mid  and  late  1980s,  prior  to  considerable  con¬ 
solidation  and  decline  in  the  industry.  At  the  state-level. 


comparing  annual  levels  of  total  labor  earnings  by  wood 
products  industry  workers  with  estimates  of  industry  sales 
taken  from  periodic  industry  censuses,  the  ratio  of  labor 
earnings  to  sales  has  fallen  from  over  45  percent  in  the  late 
1970s  and  late  1980s  to  around  33  percent  in  the  mid  and 
late  1990s.  Based  upon  this  ratio,  the  value  of  sales  from 
wood  product  industry  employment  in  the  two-county  area 
would  approximate  $1.5  million.  Adding  to  this  the  value 
of  forestry  services,  the  total  value  of  production  by  the  wood 
products  and  forestry  industry  in  the  two-county  area  can 
be  estimated  at  under  $2  million  annually. 
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Key  Industry:  Mining 

Mining  has  a  long  history  in  the  two-county  area,  particu¬ 
larly  in  years  past  when  there  was  extensive  hard  rock  min¬ 
ing  in  the  area  including  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver.  How¬ 
ever,  the  planning  area’s  mining  industry  is  presently  mod¬ 
est  in  size,  with  the  largest  component  being  “non-fuels/ 
non-metals”  mineral  production  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  There 
is  very  little  labor  income  generated  locally  in  metal  mining 
or  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  extraction.  Talc  production  is 
currently  the  only  significant  mineral  producing  activity  in 
the  area.  It  is  occurring  at  the  Treasure  Mine  located  on  BLM 
and  patented  claims  and  the  Regal  Mine  located  on  private 
estate.  There  is  currently  only  one  metal  producing  mine  in 
the  area  -  a  small  placer  gold  operation  near  Bannack. 

The  mining  industry  has  been  largely  expanding  over  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Beaverhead  County,  while 
contracting  in  Madison  County.  Mining  workers  in 
Beaverhead  County  earned  about  $2  million  in  1980.  In  more 
recent  years,  this  has  reached  $8  to  $10  million  annually, 
with  this  growth  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  non-met¬ 
als/non-fuels  mineral  mining.  Mining  workers  in  Madison 
County  earned  as  much  as  $7.5  million  in  1988,  but  this  fell 
to  less  than  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  mid-90s  and  rose 
to  only  $1.3  million  in  2000. 

There  is  currently  very  little  mineral  mining  activity  on  any 
BLM  lands  in  the  study  area.  However,  some  mineral  prices 
and  oil  and  gas  prices  have  risen  significantly  in  the  last 
few  years,  which  is  generating  some  interest  in  potential 
area  exploration.  There  is  no  area  coal  production  and  de¬ 
velopment  potential  is  very  low,  according  to  BLM  staff. 
Coalbed  natural  gas  potential  also  is  considered  very  low. 


The  area  has  no  oil  and  gas  wells  in  production  and  there 
has  been  very  little  exploration  drilling.  However,  BLM 
estimates  that  around  190,000  acres  in  the  planning  area 
has  moderate  potential  for  oil  and  gas  development.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  primary  activity  to  be  evaluated  under  this 
economic  study  is  the  projection  regarding  potential  oil  and 
gas  development. 

A  report  was  recently  done  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  ex¬ 
amining  the  requirements  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  in  Montana’s  Lewis  and  Clark  National  For¬ 
est  area  (USDA-FS  1997c).  That  report  generally  describes 
the  types  of  activities  necessary  for  oil  and  gas  develop¬ 
ment,  which  are  generally  applicable  to  what  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  study  area.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  and  devel¬ 
opment  involves  five  stages:  (1)  preliminary  investigation 
(surveys  and  seismic  and  other  testing),  (2)  exploratory  drill¬ 
ing  (initial  drilling  in  areas  of  greatest  potential  using  large 
drilling  rigs  and  sometimes  involving  some  new  road  con¬ 
struction  for  access),  (3)  development,  (4)  production,  and 
(5)  abandonment.  According  to  the  report,  wells  that  go  to 
depths  of  20,000  feet  or  more  can  take  400  to  500  days  to 
drill.  More  modest  wells  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  take  around 
120  days  and  drilling  occurs  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

After  well  drilling  is  complete,  testing  follows  to  determine 
whether  production  may  be  feasible.  If  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  or  gas  are  present,  the  well  is  completed  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  is  done  at  considerable  cost,  involving  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities  to  store  and  transport  the  oil  or  gas  includ¬ 
ing  pipelines.  The  life  of  a  producing  well  then  ranges  from 
25  to  40  years. 


Figure  8 

Area  Mining  Industry  Sub-sectors 


♦—Metal  mining  ■  Oil  and  gas  extraction  — A— Nonmetallic  minerals,  exc.  fuels 


Source:  REIS  labor  income  data,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
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BLM  projects  that  six  wildcat  exploration  wells  could  be 
drilled  in  the  planning  area  within  the  next  10  to  15  years, 
with  four  of  these  dry  holes  and  the  other  two  resulting  in 
gas  discoveries.  Two  wells  would  then  be  drilled  for  each 
discovery  to  “step-out”,  or  more  fully  determine,  the  extent 
of  the  discoveries.  In  order  to  reach  the  depths  of  potential 
oil  and  gas  resources  in  the  area,  these  wells  would  need  to 
be  drilled  beyond  5,000  feet. 

Key  Industry:  Travel,  Tourism  and  Recreation 
The  area  in  and  around  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties 
is  one  of  Montana’s  most  highly  valued  areas  for  a  wide 
range  of  recreation  activities  including  hunting  and  fishing, 
rafting  and  canoeing,  hiking  and  camping,  and  general  rec¬ 
reation.  These  activities  are  done  by  large  numbers  of  both 
area  residents  and  non-residents  and  can  be  seen  as  anchor¬ 
ing  the  primary  components  of  the  area’s  larger  travel  and 
tourism  industry. 

DFO  staff  estimate  that  there  are  roughly  335,000  visits 
annually  to  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  by  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  fishing  and  hunting,  camping,  floating,  hiking, 
and  general  recreation.  These  activities  occur  in  this  area 
because  of  the  large  expanses  of  open  and  relatively  unde¬ 
veloped  lands,  including  federal  and  state  lands,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quantity  of  fish  and  wildlife  sustained  by  habi¬ 
tats  and  ecosystems  within  these  lands.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  varying  contributions  made  to  area  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  outdoor  recreation  by  BLM  lands  since  the  fish 
and  wildlife  they  sustain  generally  move  freely  across  vary¬ 
ing  jurisdictions  and  boundaries.  However,  DFO  managed 
lands  account  for  about  15  percent  of  the  area’s  entire  land 
base  and,  as  such,  can  be  generally  attributed  with  contrib¬ 
uting  or  helping  sustain  at  least  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
area’s  land-based  tourism  and  recreation  industry. 

Hunting  activity  in  the  area  serves  as  one  indicator  of  the 
contribution  that  recreation  activities  make  to  the  planning 
area  economy.  The  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  De¬ 
partment  (FWP)  has  divided  the  state  into  seven  regions 
and  the  planning  area  lies  within  Region  3.  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties  make-up  about  60  percent  of  the  area 
contained  in  Region  3.  FWP  also  compiles  more  detailed 
statistics  on  hunting  activity  by  hunting  district.  Each  county 
roughly  includes  eight  hunting  districts.  FWP  also  has  been 
conducting  periodic  surveys  of  hunter  expenditures,  with 
the  most  recent  survey  done  for  2002.  The  surveys  are  care¬ 
fully  conducted  in  order  to  provide  sample  data  that  is 
representative  of  hunter  expenditure  patterns  statewide. 
Using  these  statewide  norms  as  a  guide,  expenditures  by 
resident  and  non-resident  hunters  are  estimated.  However, 
while  these  estimates  provide  some  sense  of  the  scope  of 
economic  activity  associated  with  area  hunting,  the  estimates 
include  all  hunter  expenditures  in  the  state  while  hunting 
and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  what  proportion  of  these 
expenditures  are  made  in  the  area  where  the  hunting  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 


Table  53  shows  counts  of  hunters  and  FWP  estimates  of 
total  hunter  days  associated  with  hunting  elk,  deer,  and  an¬ 
telope  in  these  sixteen  districts.  Hunting  license  revenue 
associated  with  big  game  hunting  in  the  two-county  area 
and  expenditures  based  on  total  hunting  days  is  estimated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

In  2002  there  were  40,530  persons  that  engaged  in  big  game 
hunting  in  the  two-county  area  for  an  estimated  total  of 
2 1 6,427  hunting  days.  License  revenues  totaled  an  estimated 
$4.5  million,  with  non-durable  expenditures  such  as  food, 
lodging,  fuel,  and  guide  services  adding  over  $23  million. 
These  expenditure  estimates  do  not  include  durable  pur¬ 
chases  for  items  like  guns  and  other  equipment. 

In  addition  to  these  big  game  categories,  FWP  data  on  up¬ 
land  game  bird  hunting  in  the  two  counties  indicate  that 
these  hunters  totaled  1,550  in  2002  for  a  total  of  11,835 
hunter  days.  Resident  upland  bird  hunters  spend  about 
$52.08  each  day  while  hunting  and  non-residents  spend  over 
$308  daily. 

Considering  the  full  range  of  hunting  activity  in  the  area, 
annual  expenditures  by  all  hunters  (big  game  and  upland 
game  bird)  using  the  area  probably  approach  $30  million 
annually,  and  license  fees  add  over  $4.5  million  to  State  of 
Montana  coffers. 

While  the  counts  of  hunting  activity  in  the  area  are  large, 
they  are  dwarfed  by  even  larger  counts  of  angler  activity 
tied  to  the  area’s  highly  valued  fishing  streams  and  lakes. 
FWP  data  on  the  number  of  “angler  days”  spent  fishing 
streams  and  lakes  in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties 
place  these  at  600,000  to  850,000  a  year,  with  expenditures 
by  these  anglers  estimated  at  between  $45  and  $65  million 
annually.  Combining  estimates  for  all  hunters  and  anglers, 
these  expenditure  could  be  expected  to  total  almost  $100 
million  annually.  While  these  expenditures  are  not  all  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  two-county  area,  those  that  do  result  in  con¬ 
siderable  economic  activity  and  income  infusion  into  local 
area  retail  businesses,  restaurants  and  food  stores,  motels 
and  other  lodging  facilities,  and  local  area  guide  services.  If 
the  percentage  of  land  managed  by  BLM  in  the  two-county 
area  is  used  to  reflect  a  proportional  contribution  to  the  travel, 
tourism  and  recreation  economy,  BLM’s  contribution  could 
be  estimated  at  $15  million  annually. 

Growth  and  change  in  an  area’s  lodging  industry  also  pro¬ 
vides  one  indicator  of  economic  activity  associated  with 
travel  and  tourism.  Since  1987  the  State  of  Montana  has 
been  imposing  a  lodging  industry  tax  of  4  percent  of  re¬ 
ceipts.  Total  lodging  industry  receipts  for  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  can  be  estimated  using  this  tax  data. 

Figure  9  shows  that  Madison  County  lodging  industry  rev¬ 
enue  has  steadily  grown  from  under  $1 .4  million  in  1990  to 
more  than  $2.3  million  in  2002.  In  Beaverhead  County,  lodg- 
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Figure  9 

Area  Lodging  Industry  Receipts 


Source:  Bed  tax  revenue  data.  Montana  Dept,  of  Revenue 


ing  industry  receipts  grew  from  $2.3  million  in  1990  to  over 
$3.5  million  in  2002.  Labor  earnings  by  workers  employed 
by  hotels,  motels,  and  other  lodging  establishments  in  Madi¬ 
son  County  have  risen  from  less  than  one  million  dollars  in 
the  mid-80s  to  just  under  $2  million  annually  more  recently. 
Lodging  labor  earnings  also  are  generally  expanding  in 
Beaverhead  County,  rising  from  less  than  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1990  to  about  $1.8  million  in  2000.  Labor  earnings 
for  eating  and  drinking  establishments  have  risen,  reaching 
$2.2  million  in  2000  in  Madison  and  $2.5  million  in 
Beaverhead.  Workers  employed  by  amusement  and  recre¬ 
ation  service  providers  earned  $1.3  million  in  Madison  in 
2000.  up  considerably  from  levels  of  one  million  or  less 
annually  prior  to  1997.  These  workers  earnings  also  are  up 
in  Beaverhead  County,  totaling  about  $1  million  annually 
in  recent  years.  Trends  in  a  variety  of  sub-sectors  heavily 
influenced  by  travel  and  tourism  related  activity  indicate 
that  this  is  largely  a  gradually  expanding  segment  of  the 
area  economy. 

Studies  by  the  University  of  Montana’s  Institute  for  Tour¬ 
ism  and  Recreation  Research  (ITRR)  have  estimated  that 
roughly  $1.5  billion  is  spent  statew  ide  by  nonresidents  vis¬ 
iting  Montana.  This  is  about  $1,740  for  every  resident  of 
the  state.  Little  data  has  been  prepared  at  the  county  level, 
although  ITRR  recently  prepared  a  research  report  on  tour¬ 
ism  potential  in  Beaverhead  County.  Using  survey  data  on 
nonresident  visitation  in  Montana  for  1998,  the  report  con¬ 
cluded: 


•  In  1 998  over  3.8  million  travel  groups  visited  Montana 
and,  of  those,  approximately  500,000  (13  percent)  trav¬ 
eled  through  Beaverhead  County. 

•  In  Beaverhead  County  nonresident  visitors  spent  about 
$  1 8.6  million  or  about  $2,072  per  county  resident.  Non¬ 
resident  travel  groups  to  Beaverhead  County  tended  to 
spend  at  least  one  night  there  on  average,  spent  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $90  per  day  while  in  Montana  and  stayed  an 
average  of  4  nights  in  the  state. 

•  Travelers  to  Beaverhead  County  tended  to  stay  in  Mon¬ 
tana  longer  than  statewide  and  over  half  of  these  visi¬ 
tors  were  in  Montana  for  vacation,  recreation,  and/or 
pleasure. 

•  Primary  attractions  for  travelers  to  Beaverhead  County 
were  the  mountains,  rivers,  fishing,  uncrowded  areas, 
and  Glacier  National  Park  (passing  through  to  visit  the 
Park). 

•  Visitors  to  Beaverhead  County  spent  most  of  their 
money  on  fuel,  lodging,  and  in  restaurants  and  bars. 

Source:  Beaverhead  County  Explores  Tourism  Potential , 
Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  University 
of  Montana,  January,  1999 

Summary 

The  biggest  contributions  to  area  economic  activity  from 
BLM  management  and  land  use  in  Beaverhead  and  Madi¬ 
son  Counties  are  largely  tied  to  two  major  segments  of  the 
area’s  economy.  The  first  is  agriculture  and  use  of  BLM 
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land  for  livestock  grazing  and  production.  The  second  is 
recreation  and  tourism  where  BLM  land  is  directly  used  by 
many  recreationists  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  types  of 
recreation.  BLM  land  in  the  planning  area  also  contributes 
to  this  industry  by  offering  important  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife  that  move  across  the  varying  jurisdictions  of  public 
and  private  land  ownership  in  the  area. 

In  comparison,  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  two-county 
area  is  relatively  small,  and  the  mining  industry  contribu¬ 
tions  are  only  slightly  greater.  Expenditures  for  exploration 
and  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  resources  could  approach  $12 
million  based  on  projections,  and  there  would  be  additional 
benefits  to  local  employment  and  local  governmental  rev¬ 
enues  if  some  gas  production  is  achieved,  however,  these 
would  be  limited  in  scope. 

Providing  continuing  support  to  area  livestock  production 
through  provision  of  grazing  land,  but  doing  so  in  ways  that 
do  not  impede  the  continuing  development  and  maintenance 
of  area  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  recreation  pursuits  would 
provide  the  greatest  economic  benefits  to  the  two-county 
area. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 

(BLM  Critical  Element) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

•  Executive  Order  12898  (Environmental  Justice) 

•  BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  2002-164  (Guidance 
to  Address  Environmental  Justice  (EJ)  in  Land  Use 
Plans  and  Related  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  Documents 

Executive  Order  12898,  Environmental  Justice,  requires  that 
Federal  agencies  “identify  and  address 
the... disproportionately  high  and  adverse  human  health  or 
environmental  effects  of  its  programs,  policies,  and  activi¬ 
ties  on  minority  populations  and  low-income  populations.” 
BLM  has  recently  developed  an  instruction  memo  contain¬ 
ing  guidance  for  evaluating  environmental  justice  issues  in 
land  use  planning  (IM  No.  2002-164). 

Affected  Environment 

Environmental  justice  refers  to  the  fair  treatment  and  mean¬ 
ingful  involvement  of  people  of  all  races,  cultures  and  in¬ 
comes  with  respect  to  the  development,  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  environmental  laws,  regulations,  programs 
and  policies.  It  focuses  on  the  consideration  of  environmental 
hazards  and  human  health  to  avoid  disproportionately  high 
and  adverse  human  health  or  environmental  effects  on  mi¬ 
nority  and/or  low-income  populations.  Black/African  Ameri¬ 


can,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  other  non-white  persons  are  defined  as 
minority  populations  by  the  Interagency  Working  Group 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive  Order.  Low- 
income  populations  are  defined  as  persons  living  below  the 
poverty  level  based  on  total  income  of  $13,359  for  a  family 
household  of  four  based  on  the  2000  census. 

None  of  the  defined  minority  populations  represented  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  population  in  Beaverhead  or  Madison 
County  based  on  2000  census  numbers.  There  are  no  Indian 
Reservations  located  in  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Members  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation  (approximately  1 10  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  planning  area)  and  the  Confederated  Salish-Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  (approximately  1 80  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  planning  area)  are  known  to  use  resources 
on  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  for  cultural  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent  subsistence)  purposes.  The  Fort  Hall  Reserva¬ 
tion  (Idaho)  had  a  2000  American  Indian  population  of  3,648 
and  the  Flathead  Reservation  had  a  2000  American  Indian 
population  of  6,999.  See  the  sections  on  Cultural  and  Tribal 
Treaty  Rights  for  more  information. 

In  1999.  14.6  percent  of  the  persons  living  in  the  state  of 
Montana  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  This  com¬ 
pares  to  12.1  percent  for  Madison  County  and  17.1  percent 
for  Beaverhead  County.  The  average  per  capita  income  was 
$17,151  for  the  State  compared  to  $16,944  for  Madison 
County  and  $15,621  for  Beaverhead  County. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

There  are  three  main  topics  under  this  section:  Abandoned 
Mine  Lands,  Debris  Flows,  and  Hazardous  Materials.  Each 
of  these  topics  is  discussed  separately. 

Abandoned  Mine  Lands  (AML) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

BLM  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  (AML)  are  managed, 
remediated,  and  administered  under  the  following  major 
laws  and  guidance: 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4321) 

•  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Con¬ 
tingency  Plan 

•  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 

•  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response  Compensa¬ 
tion  and  Liability  Act 

•  Clean  Water  Action  Plan:  Restoring  and  Protecting 
America’s  Waters 
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•  BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  2000-012,  “ Policy  and 
Procedures  for  Prioritizing  and  Funding  Abandon  Mine 
Land  Cleanup  Projects  Under  the  Clean  Water  Action 
Plan,"  issued  October  27,  1999.  Extended  on  July  18, 
2000  under  IM-2000- 166 

•  BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  2000- 1 82,  “ Mitigating 
and  Remediating  Physical  Safety  Hazards  at  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Sites,  ”  issued  August  24,  2000. 

Reclamation  activities  at  AML  sites  incorporate  federal  and 
state  cleanup  requirements.  The  standards,  requirements, 
criteria,  or  limitations  used  to  conduct  reclamation  activi¬ 
ties  are  commonly  referred  to  as  applicable  or  relevant  and 
appropriate  requirements  (ARAR)  and  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  Appendix  I. 

The  Western  Montana  Zone  (WMZ)  staff  located  in  the  Butte 
Field  Office  conducts  the  AML  program  for  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  (DFO),  Butte  Field  Office  and  Missoula  Field  Of¬ 
fice.  Abandoned  mine  land  sites  in  the  planning  area  are 
identified  and  prioritized  with  other  sites  located  on  public 
lands  in  western  Montana.  The  priority  for  reclamation  is 
based  on  threats  to  human  health  and  the  environment  as 
well  as  risks  to  the  public  from  physical  safety  issues. 

Affected  Environment 

The  BLM’s  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  (AML)  program  is  a 
relatively  new  program  that  addresses  the  environmental 
and  safety  hazards  associated  with  AML  sites  on  public 
lands.  Old  mine  workings  are  found  throughout  Montana 
on  lands  administered  by  the  BLM,  Forest  Service,  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  private  lands  patented  under  the  1 872  Min¬ 
ing  Law. 

These  mineral  rich  mining  districts  had  little  environmental 
protection  from  early  mining  practices.  Federal  land  man¬ 
agement  agencies  had  no  requirements  for  performing  rec¬ 
lamation  at  the  time  most  of  these  mines  were  abandoned 
on  public  lands.  Their  closures  were  often  inadequate  or 
non-existent.  Today,  low  mineral  prices  and  exhausted  lodes 
have  left  many  abandoned  adits  shafts,  and  pits.  While  most 
of  these  mines  are  small  and  their  waste  is  inert,  some  aban¬ 
doned  mines  are  a  threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  risk  to  the  public  from  safety  hazards  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  abandoned  mines. 

GOALS 

The  BLM’s  Strategic  Plan  calls  for  remediating  375  AML 
sites  nation-wide.  The  BLM’s  10-year  goal  is  to  eventually 
evaluate  every  known  AML  site  on  public  lands  and  ad¬ 
dress  all  environmental  and  physical  safety  hazards  present. 
The  Dillon  Field  Office  will  continue  to  assess  and  charac¬ 
terize  all  known  AML  sites  on  their  existing  inventory  as 
well  as  sites  that  were  missed  during  the  initial  inventory. 
The  Dillon  Field  Office  does  not  have  the  staff  or  funding 


available  to  immediately  address  the  reclamation  of  all  AML 
sites  and  will  continually  prioritize  all  sites  based  on  risks 
to  human  health  and  safety  and  the  environment. 

The  BLM’s  priority  for  reclamation  of  environmentally  con¬ 
taminated  sites  is  based  on  risk  assessments  that  address 
threats  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  Abandoned 
mine  land  sites  that  impact  water  quality  are  usually  a  greater 
concern  and  receive  a  higher  priority  for  reclamation  than 
sites  that  do  not  impact  water  quality. 

The  BLM’s  priority  for  addressing  physical  safety  threats 
to  the  public  are  AML  sites  where  (1)  a  death  or  injury  has 
occurred  (and  the  site  has  not  already  been  addressed)  or 
(2)  where  the  mine  is  situated  on  or  in  immediate  proximity 
to  developed  recreation  sites  and  areas  with  high  visitor  use. 

BLM  policy  requires  managers  to  exercise  discretion  and 
consider  potential  impacts  to  physical  safety  and  environ¬ 
mental  risks  at  AML  sites  in  future  recreation  management 
area  designations,  land  use  planning  assessments,  and  all 
other  applicable  use  authorizations. 

HAZARDS/RISKS 

There  may  be  some  hazards  and  risks  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  at  abandoned  mine  sites.  Some  of  the  threats 
to  human  health  and  the  environment  are  a  result  of  acid 
drainage,  heavy  metal  contamination,  metal  contaminated 
tailings  impoundments,  stored  chemicals,  and  leaking  con¬ 
tainers.  An  alteration  or  loss  of  natural  habitat  for  many 
native  wildlife  species  can  occur  because  of  changes  in  veg¬ 
etation  or  aquatic  habitat  as  a  result  of  soil  loss  or  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  near  AML  sites.  Aban¬ 
doned  mine  lands  may  also  impact  surface  and  ground  wa¬ 
ter  flows  and  water  quality.  Impacts  to  water  quality  are 
generally  the  result  of  contaminated  sediments  or  metal  salts 
that  can  affect  human  health,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  veg¬ 
etation.  Air  pollution  from  contaminated  dust  can  occur  on 
tailings  impoundments  and  waste  rock  piles  near  abandoned 
mill  sites.  There  may  also  be  releases  or  potential  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  from  waste  materials  and  acid  drain¬ 
age  beyond  AML  sites. 

Physical  safety  risks  associated  with  abandoned  mines  are 
open  features  including  adits,  shafts  pits,  and  highwalls; 
unstable  and  decayed  support  structures  in  mines  and  build¬ 
ings;  deadly  gases  and  lack  of  oxygen;  explosives  and  toxic 
chemicals. 

AML  INVENTORY 

In  1995,  the  MTDEQ,  Mine  Waste  Cleanup  Bureau  com¬ 
pleted  an  inventory  and  preliminary  assessment  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  300  worst  AML  sites  in  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  (Pioneer  Technical  Services  1995).  In  1997,  the  BLM, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Ge¬ 
ology  (MBMG),  completed  an  inventory  of  all  AML  sites 
on  public  lands  that  were  thought  to  be  a  threat  to  human 
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health  or  the  environment.  Since  completion  of  the  MTDEQ 
and  MBMG  inventories,  the  WMZ  Office  has  identified  the 
hazards  at  most  AML  sites  and  prioritized  the  sites  for  rec¬ 
lamation  on  public  lands  in  western  Montana 

In  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  there  are  441  mine 
sites  on  or  near  BLM  lands  that  have  been  identified  in  the 
BLM’s  inventory.  Mine  sites  that  are  near  BLM  lands  and 
could  be  a  threat  to  human  health  or  the  environment  on 
adjacent  public  lands  are  also  identified  in  the  BLM  inven¬ 
tory.  Until  a  more  thorough  reclamation  investigation  is  com¬ 
pleted  on  a  specific  mine  site,  any  site  that  may  impact  pub¬ 
lic  land,  will  remain  on  the  inventory  list.  Currently  1 1  sites 
in  the  planning  area  are  listed  as  having  environmental  is¬ 
sues.  The  sites  of  environmental  concern  are  Rochester/Nez 
Perce  (includes  6  mine  sites),  Ermont  (includes  4  mine  sites), 
and  the  Short  Shift.  Four  additional  mines  (the  Broadway, 
Victoria,  Buckeye,  and  Boaz)  are  located  predominantly  on 
private  lands  and  may  impact  adjacent  public  lands.  Cur¬ 
rently,  28  of  the  listed  mines  are  known  to  have  physical 
safety  concerns.  These  28  mines  contain  197  dangerous  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  open  adits  or  shafts.  While  the  number  of  mines 
with  environmental  problems  has  been  identified  through 
the  BLM’s  inventory,  mines  with  safety  hazards  may  not 
have  been  found  during  the  initial  inventory.  The  BLM  staff 
and  the  public  frequently  report  new  sites  that  will  require 
assessment  and  prioritization  based  on  risks  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

RECLAMATION  ACTIVITIES 

Reclamation  funding  was  first  acquired  in  1997.  Since  that 
time  the  BLM  has  been  actively  reclaiming  hard  rock  AML 
sites  that  have  significant  environmental  problems  and  re¬ 
storing  contaminated  watersheds  in  Western  Montana.  Many 
of  the  sites  that  have  been  reclaimed,  or  still  need  to  be  re¬ 
claimed,  involve  mixed  land  ownerships  and  the  work  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  numerous  private,  federal  and 
state  landowners. 

Abandoned  mine  lands  that  are  a  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  are  reclaimed  under  the  guidelines  of 
the  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substance  Pollution  Con¬ 
tingency  Plan  (NCP).  These  reclamation  projects  are  con¬ 
sidered  non-time  critical  removal  actions.  An  engineering 
evaluation/cost  analysis  (EE/CA)  is  generally  written  for 
all  removal  actions  and  used  to  analyze  mitigation  alterna¬ 
tives  for  a  site.  The  EE/CA  discusses  the  environmental  is¬ 
sues  and  impacts  for  abandoned  mine  land  reclamation.  A 
risk  assessment  and  the  cost  of  reclamation  for  each  alter¬ 
native  identified  in  the  EE/CA  are  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
alternatives  and  selection  of  a  preferred  alternative  that  pro¬ 
tects  human  health  and  the  environment.  Additional  criteria 
used  to  analyze  and  select  a  reclamation  alternative  are: 
overall  protection;  compliance  with  regulation;  short  and 
long-term  effectiveness;  reduction  in  toxicity,  mobility,  or 
volume;  implementability;  cost  agency  acceptance;  and  com¬ 


munity  acceptance.  Reclamation  activities  at  AML  sites  in¬ 
corporate  federal  and  state  cleanup  requirements. 

Abandoned  mine  land  sites  that  are  not  a  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  environment,  but  may  be  a  risk  to  the  public 
because  of  physical  safety  issues,  are  reclaimed  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA). 

Two  basic  types  of  reclamation  activities  are  commonly  used 
for  abandoned  mine  sites.  The  first  type  of  reclamation  that 
is  commonly  used  is  on-site  or  off-site  removal  of  waste 
sources  to  a  mine  waste  repositories  and  revegetation  of  all 
disturbed  areas.  A  second  type  of  reclamation  that  is  often 
used  is  in-place  reclamation  with  subsequent  revegetation. 
Removal  activities  are  designed  to  eliminate  a  source  of 
waste  from  a  site  and  are  often  conducted  to  alleviate  the 
most  acute  or  toxic  contaminated  materials.  In-place  recla¬ 
mation  activities  are  designed  to  minimize,  stabilize,  or 
mitigate  the  contaminated  materials  to  reduce  exposure  and 
risks  to  the  public. 

On-the-ground  actions  the  BLM  may  take  to  deal  with  physi¬ 
cal  safety  hazards  that  are  a  risk  to  the  public  include  post¬ 
ing  warning  signs  and  fencing,  permanent  closures  of  adits 
and  shafts,  backfilling  of  high  walls,  drainage  of  impound¬ 
ments,  removal  of  leftover  equipment  and  debris,  and  reveg¬ 
etation  to  help  offset  erosion  and  improve  stability.  If  a  site 
is  not  an  extreme  hazard,  a  sign  or  fence  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  risks  from  safety  hazards  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  reclamation  and  remediation  of  AML  sites  is  often  com¬ 
plex  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  Factors  that  often  impact 
the  reclamation  of  AML  sites  include  the  high  cost  of  recla¬ 
mation  at  many  sites,  legal  liability,  the  complex  issues  such 
as  chemistry  of  the  waste  materials  left  on  site,  and  the  fact 
that  many  projects  are  a  mix  of  public  and  private  land.  Many 
projects  are  the  result  of  much  effort  and  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  the  land  management  agencies,  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  the  adjacent  landowners. 

POTENTIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES 

The  BLM’s  policy  is  to  identify  potentially  responsible  par¬ 
ties  (PRPs)  who  are  liable  for  hazardous  substance  releases 
affecting  BLM  lands  or  resources.  After  a  PRP  is  identified, 
the  BLM  must  ensure  that  the  PRP  remediates  and  reclaims 
the  abandoned  mine  site,  or  reimburses  BLM  for  costs  in¬ 
curred  to  clean  up  the  hazardous  substance  release.  If  a  there 
is  no  feasible  PRP  present,  the  BLM  and/or  the  State  will 
fund  the  reclamation  of  AML  sites  that  are  a  threat  to  hu¬ 
man  health  or  the  environment. 

WATERSHED  APPROACH 

Several  years  ago,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  adopted  a 
“watershed  approach’’  for  dealing  with  abandoned  mines 
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and  water  quality  issues.  Using  this  approach,  the  States 
take  the  lead  in  identifying  and  setting  priorities  for  clean¬ 
ing  up  polluted  watersheds,  and  then  the  Federal  land  man¬ 
agement  agencies  and  the  State  work  with  private  landown¬ 
ers  to  coordinate  cleanups  by  leveraging  their  funds. 

The  watershed  approach  provides  a  mechanism  to  address 
the  complex,  inter-related  issues  that  are  critical  to  water 
resource  protection.  It  addresses  water  issues  that  cross  ju¬ 
risdictions  and  political  boundaries,  integrates  concerns 
about  water  quality  and  water  quantity,  and  brings  together 
issues  from  all  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  watershed  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  most  cost  effective  and  efficient  method  to 
remediate  water  quality  impacts  from  abandoned  mines.  It 
enables  cooperating  federal  and  state  agencies  to  more  ef¬ 
fectively  target  appropriate  solutions  to  problems  impact¬ 
ing  water  quality,  and  aquatic  and  human  resources,  by  us¬ 
ing  a  risk-based  site  assessment.  It  also  pools  limited  fund¬ 
ing  sources. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 

The  Rochester  Mining  District  and  Ermont  Mining  District 
are  two  abandoned  mine  sites  in  the  planning  area  that  are 
scheduled  for  remediation  and  reclamation  in  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Both  of  these  sites  are  relatively  extensive  and 
pose  a  potential  risk  to  surface  and  ground  water  due  to 
residual  metals  and  chemicals  in  the  tailings  and  waste 
dumps.  There  are  also  numerous  human  safety  risks  from 
such  things  as  open  shafts  and  adits,  highwalls,  and  other 
physical  hazards.  Both  sites  will  be  major  projects  and  in¬ 
volve  a  substantial  amount  of  funding  for  site  characteriza¬ 
tion,  planning,  and  reclamation. 

In  addition  to  the  two  watersheds  mentioned  above,  the  AML 
program  has  several  other  smaller  watersheds  and  sites  that 
are  being  evaluated  for  potential  hazards  and  risks  to  the 
public.  The  AML  program  will  continually  evaluate  haz¬ 
ards,  analyze  risks,  and  re-prioritize  sites  as  necessary,  and 
respond  to  dangers  associated  with  abandoned  mines  in  the 
DFO. 

Public  Awareness 

In  addition  to  field  projects,  the  BLM  works  in  cooperation 
with  other  Lederal  and  State  agencies  to  conduct  a  public 
awareness  campaign  to  warn  visitors  about  the  dangers  AML 
sites  can  pose.  The  objective  is  to  raise  awareness  of  AML 
safety  risks  and  concerns  among  middle  school-aged  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers.  The  BLM  publishes  an  educational  bro¬ 
chure  explaining  to  the  public  the  high  risks  of  exploring 
AML  sites,  with  the  bottom-line  message  of  “Stay  Out  and 
Stay  Alive!  ” 


Debris  Flows 

There  are  no  known  areas  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
area  subject  to  debris  flows  therefore  this  plan  will  not  ad¬ 
dress  this  concern. 

Hazardous  Materials 

(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Wastes, 

Hazardous  and  Solid) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

Major  authorities  guiding  the  BLM’s  hazardous  materials 
management  program  include  the  following: 

•  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1 972  (42  U.S.C. 
4321) 

•  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1701  etseq.) 

•  Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right-to-Know 
Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  11001) 

•  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  13101) 

•  Comprehensive  Environ.  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  (1980,  as  amended)  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et 
seq.) 

•  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.) 

•  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C.  2601 
et  seq.) 

•  Clean  Water  Act  of  1 972,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1 25 1 
et  seq.) 

•  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et 
seq.) 

•  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2014  et  seq.) 

•  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  300  et  seq.) 

•  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.  S.C.  10101  et 
seq.) 

•  Transportation  Safety  Act  0  f  1 974;  Hazardous  Materi¬ 
als  Transportation  Act  amendments  of  1976  and  1990 
(49  U.S.  C.  1801  et  seq.) 

•  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2001f) 

•  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  of 
1975  (7  U.S.C.  136  et.  seq.) 

•  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended  in  1988  (43  U.S.C.  869) 

•  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1 970  (29  U.S.C. 
651  et  seq.) 

The  Hazardous  Materials  program  coordinator  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Montana  Zone  (WMZ)  office,  located  in  Butte,  addresses 
hazardous  materials  management  (HMM)  issues.  The  Dillon 
Field  Office  (DFO)  employs  one  Collateral  Duty  Hazard- 
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ous  Materials  Specialist  that  spends  a  limited  amount  of  time 
dealing  with  hazardous  materials  issues.  When  the  public 
or  DFO  staff  discover  a  hazardous  materials  problem,  the 
DFO  specialist  works  with  the  Butte  HMM  coordinator  and 
the  Dillon  staff  specialists  to  resolve  the  problem. 

The  hazardous  materials  staff  works  closely  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  to  try  to  find  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  hazardous  materials  dumping  or  spilling.  If  the  person(s) 
is  discovered,  penalties  can  range  from  paying  for  the  cost 
of  clean  up  to  criminal  charges.  The  BLM  works  with  the 
Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  on  hazard¬ 
ous  materials  issues.  The  BLM  coordinates  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality,  Water  Quality 
Bureau,  Mine  Waste  Cleanup  Bureau,  and  other  State  or 
Federal  agencies  as  needed. 

Hazardous  Materials  Management  staff  members  seldom 
sample  or  cleanup  hazardous  materials  from  a  site.  The  BLM 
usually  contracts  cleanup  to  highly  qualified  contractors  that 
specialize  in  this  type  of  work.  When  an  incident  is  reported, 
BLM  staff  will  take  the  initial  report,  view  the  site  from  a 
distance,  and  coordinate  the  cleanup  with  a  qualified  con¬ 
tractor. 

Affected  Environment 

Hazardous  materials  on  public  lands  can  come  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  Hazardous  materials  on  public  lands  can  be  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environment  and  costly  to 
remediate. 

The  HMM  program  focuses  on  immediate  threats  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  from  spills,  dumping,  discov¬ 
ery  of  explosives,  etc.  The  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  (AML) 
program  focuses  on  the  longer  term  clean  up  of  mine  re¬ 
lated  waste  materials  that  may  be  considered  hazardous  to 
human  health  and  the  environment.  If  hazardous  materials 
are  present  at  abandoned  mine  sites  they  are  most  often  con¬ 
sidered  non-time  critical  removal  actions  under  the  National 
Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Contingency  Plan 
(NCP)  rather  than  emergency  removal  actions  that  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  hazardous  materials  problems.  The  AML  pro¬ 
gram  also  focuses  on  physical  safety  dangers  from  open 
shafts,  adits,  and  pits. 

GOALS 

The  goals  of  the  Montana/Dakotas  BLM  hazardous  materi¬ 
als  management  program  are  to: 

•  Prevent  the  occurrence  of  hazardous  materials/waste 
incidents  on  public  land. 

•  Prevent  illegal  dumping  of  hazardous  wastes  on  public 
lands. 

•  Ensure  protection  of  human  health  and  the  environment 
when  dealing  with  hazardous  materials/wastes  on  pub¬ 


lic  lands  and  BLM  facilities. 

•  Minimize  the  generation  or  release  of  hazardous  wastes 
and  pollution  on  BLM  public  lands  and  BLM  facili¬ 
ties. 

•  Remediate  or  remove  existing  hazardous  sites  such  as 
problematic  mines,  landfills,  or  dumps. 

POTENTIAL  SOURCES  OF  HAZARDOUS 

MATERIALS 

Hazardous  materials  or  hazardous  material  sites  can  be  gen¬ 
erated  from  the  activities  described  in  Table  54. 


Table  54 

Activities  and  Associated  Hazardous  Materials 

Potential  Hazard 

Examples 

Hazardous  materials 
associated  with  historic 

and  active  mine 
operations 

•  Acid  rock  drainage 

•  Chemicals  associated  with 
processing  ore  or  used  in 
laboratories  (ie.  cyanide) 

•  Explosives  such  as  dyna¬ 
mite,  ammonium  nitrate, 
caps,  and  boosters 

•  Heavy  metals 

•  Asbestos 

Military  operation 

•  Unexploded  ordinances 

•  Aircraft  wreckage 

Illegal  dumping 

•  Unauthorized  landfills 

•  Dumping  of  barrels  or 
other  containers  with  haz¬ 
ardous  substances  on  pub¬ 
lic  land 

Illegal  activities 

•  Drug  Labs 

•  Wire  burn  sites 

Spillage  of  hazardous 
materials 

•  Materials  spilled  from 
overturned  trucks  or  train 

cars 

Oil  and  gas  activities 

•  Hydrogen  sulfide  gas 

•  Oil  spills 

Facilities  on  public 
land  either  federal  or 
private  (under  a  right- 
of-way) 

•  Leaky  underground  stor¬ 
age  tanks 

•  Asbestos 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  INCIDENTS  IN  THE 
DILLON  PLANNING  AREA 

The  largest  number  of  hazardous  materials  incidents  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  planning  area  is  associated  with  mining  activi¬ 
ties,  both  past  and  present.  The  planning  area  has  seen  ex- 
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tensive  mining  over  the  past  150  years  and  as  a  result  has 
generated  potential  for  hazardous  materials.  Due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  reclamation  laws  and  other  regulations  up  until 
about  the  mid  1970s,  numerous  mines  have  been  abandoned 
with  no  reclamation.  While  most  of  these  mines  are  small 
and  their  waste  is  inert,  some  abandoned  mines  are  a  threat 
to  human  health  and  the  environment  as  well  as  a  risk  to  the 
public  from  hazardous  materials  and  mine  wastes. 

Examples  of  emergency  response  incidences  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  lands  managed  by  the  DFO  are  generally  associ¬ 
ated  with  mine  sites  that  contain  old  dynamite,  barrels  of 
chemicals,  or  chemical  spills.  Other  incidents,  not  related 
to  mining,  include  unexploded  military  ordinances,  vehicle 
accidents  and  plane  crashes.  Although  most  incidences  in 
the  planning  area  to  date  have  been  relatively  minor,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  possibility  and  degree  of  incidences 
in  the  future. 

Landfills  are  another  area  of  concern  for  the  Dillon  Field 
Office.  While  the  BLM  no  longer  permits  landfills  on  pub¬ 
lic  land,  a  few  previously  permitted  but  now  closed  land¬ 
fills  exist  on  or  near  public  land.  Limited  BLM  oversight 
existed  during  the  lifespan  of  these  landfills,  and  potential 
does  exist  for  hazardous  chemicals  (if  present)  to  possibly 
leach  out  of  the  landfills  into  the  ground  water.  Numerous 
unpermitted  small  dumping  sites  that  have  occurred  on  pub¬ 
lic  land  over  the  years  also  have  the  potential  to  leach  haz¬ 
ardous  chemicals.  Many  are  in  remote  areas  and  have  been 
dumping  spots  for  ranches,  farms,  and  area  residents.  All 
these  sites  may  contain  pesticides,  herbicides,  petroleum 
products,  paints,  and  other  chemicals.  If  a  problem  is  iden¬ 
tified,  BLM  will  work  to  remove  the  contaminants(s)  or 
remediate  the  problem. 

The  BLM’s  policy  is  to  identify  potentially  responsible  par¬ 
ties  (PRPs)  who  are  liable  for  hazardous  substance  releases 
affecting  BLM  lands  or  resources.  After  a  PRP  is  identified, 
the  BLM  will  ensure  that  the  PRP  cleans  up  the  hazardous 
substance,  or  reimburses  BLM  for  costs  incurred  to  clean 
up  the  hazardous  substances  release. 

INDIAN  TRUST  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  lands  in  the  planning  area  formally  held  in 
trust  by  the  federal  government.  However,  the  Dillon  Field 
Office  maintains  a  government-to-government  relationship 
with  tribal  governments  in  the  use  and  protection  of  re¬ 
sources  on  public  lands.  The  exercise  of  off-reservation 
treaty  rights  and  management  of  cultural  properties  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Chapter  3  sections  on  Cultural  Resources  and 
Tribal  Treaty  Rights. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

BLM  is  required  to  integrate  social  science  information  in 
the  preparation  of  informed,  sustainable  land  use  planning 
decisions.  Section  102  of  NEPA  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  “insure  the  integrated  use  of  natural  and  social 
sciences... in  planning  and  decision  making”.  BLM  has  re¬ 
cently  developed  an  instruction  memo  containing  guidance 
for  social  and  economic  analysis  in  land  use  planning  (IM 
No.  2002-167).  Also  see  the  section  on  Environmental  Jus¬ 
tice  in  this  chapter. 

Affected  Environment 

INTRODUCTION 

The  first  two  sections  under  Social  Conditions  discuss  some 
of  the  social  trends  and  changing  attitudes  that  affect  public 
land  management.  The  third  section  focuses  on  Beaverhead 
and  Madison  counties  in  southwestern  Montana.  The  last 
section  discusses  some  of  the  individuals  and  groups  who 
could  be  affected  by  the  different  alternatives. 

SOCIAL  TRENDS 

The  movement  of  people  from  urban  into  rural  areas  in 
western  Montana  began  in  the  1980s  and  is  continuing  into 
the  21st  century.  This  migration  reflects  a  reversal  of  the 
rural-to-urban  pattern  found  in  most  of  the  U.S.  prior  to  the 
1 970s.  In  scenic  areas,  particularly  those  suitable  for  recre¬ 
ation,  ranches  are  being  sold  for  recreation  uses  or  subdi¬ 
vided  for  homes.  Some  in-migrants  buy  smaller  lots  to  ranch 
or  farm  but  do  not  depend  on  an  economic  return  from  the 
property.  The  population  in-migration  has  increased  con¬ 
tacts  between  longtime  rural  residents  and  newcomers  whose 
beliefs  and  values  may  challenge  the  existing  way  of  life. 
Long-time  residents  may  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  change  in  their  way  of  life,  making  it  a  less  desir¬ 
able  place  for  them  to  live. 

Another  trend  is  the  increasing  popularity  of  public  lands 
for  recreation.  A  comprehensive  report  on  recreation  by 
Cordell  et  al.  (1999)  indicates  demand  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  West  for  the  following  activities  will  increase  substan¬ 
tially  (in  days  of  demand)  by  the  year  2020:  non-consump¬ 
tive  wildlife  activities  (49%),  sightseeing  (41%),  visiting 
historic  places  (40%),  fishing  (28%),  developed  camping 
(25%),  primitive  camping  (15%),  off-road  driving  (20%), 
hiking  (20%),  horseback  riding  (14%),  hunting  (10%),  and 
backpacking  (7%). 

Another  issue  is  maintaining  access  to  public  lands  if  ac¬ 
cess  through  private  lands  is  required  to  reach  the  public 
lands.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  access  to  some  private  lands, 
for  the  general  public,  is  putting  more  pressure  on  public 
lands.  These  changes  are  linked  to  the  pursuit  of  a  quality 
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recreation  experience  and  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons  such 
as  the  following: 

•  Lands  are  purchased  for  recreation  and  home  sites  and 
closed  to  others. 

•  Lands  are  leased  to  outfitters  for  exclusive  use  and 
closed  to  others. 

•  Lands  are  closed  to  avoid  problems  with  safety,  fire 
risk,  cut  fences,  spreading  weeds,  litter  and  open  gates. 

One  trend  that  is  occurring  in  the  nation,  state,  and  field 
office  is  the  aging  of  the  population.  In  2000,  14  percent  of 
the  population  in  Beaverhead  County,  and  17  percent  of  the 
population  in  Madison  County,  were  65  years  and  over.  In 
the  state  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  population  65  years 
and  over  is  expected  to  increase  to  25  percent  in  2025.  The 
percentage  of  people  over  65  is  actually  increasing  more 
rapidly  in  states  like  Montana  because  young  people  are 
more  likely  to  leave  for  advanced  education,  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  employment  opportunities  not  available  locally. 

CHANGING  ATTITUDES 

Changes  in  the  management  of  public  lands  is  just  one  as¬ 
pect  of  a  broader  debate  on  environmental  issues  and  re¬ 
source  management  that  is  occurring  locally,  nationally  and 
globally.  Social  values  for  lands  and  natural  resources  take 
many  forms  such  as  commodity,  amenity,  environmental 
quality,  ecological,  recreation,  spiritual,  health,  and  secu¬ 
rity  (Stankey  and  Clark  1991 ).  In  the  past,  natural  resource 
management  has  tended  to  emphasize  commodity  values. 
The  emerging  emphasis  on  other  values  has  forced  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  commodity  emphasis.  Stankey  and  Clark’s 
(1991)  report  states,  “A  new  focus  on  the  part  of  the  public 
involves  a  shift  from  commodities,  and  services  to  environ¬ 
ments  and  habitats.  The  public  is  much  more  concerned 
about  forests  as  ecosystems  than  they  have  been  previously 
and  is  more  concerned  with  having  access  to  decisions  about 
them.” 

A  nationwide  survey  conducted  in  1997  by  Roper  Starch 
Worldwide  (1998)  offers  some  interesting  information  on 
attitudes  toward  environmental  regulation.  Respondents 
were  asked  whether  they  thought  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  had  gone  too  far,  had  not  gone  far  enough,  or 
had  achieved  the  right  balance.  Almost  three  times  as  many 
respondents  thought  laws  and  regulations  had  not  gone  far 
enough  (47%)  as  those  who  thought  laws  and  regulations 
had  gone  too  far  (16%).  Just  over  a  quarter  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  (26%)  thought  that  the  laws  had  struck  the  right  bal¬ 
ance.  In  contrast  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  29  percent  of  the 
respondents  living  in  rural  areas  and  27  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  living  in  the  West  stated  that  environmental  regu¬ 
lation  had  gone  too  far. 

When  similar  questions  were  asked  at  the  national  level  in 
1998  regarding  the  current  regulation  of  specific  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  the  following  percentages  thought  regulations 


had  not  gone  far  enough:  water  pollution  (69%),  air  pollu¬ 
tion  (62%),  wild  or  natural  areas  (52%),  wetlands  (46%), 
and  endangered  species  (42%).  Conversely,  the  following 
percentages  thought  regulation  of  specific  environmental 
issues  had  gone  too  far:  endangered  species  (18%),  wet¬ 
lands  (9%),  wild  or  natural  areas  (10%),  air  pollution  (8%), 
and  water  pollution  (5%).  However,  over  one  quarter  (26%) 
of  the  respondents  living  in  the  West  thought  endangered 
species  laws  had  gone  too  far. 

A  growing  counter  movement  has  become  more  outspoken 
in  the  West,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  In  places  where  land 
use  had  been  unrestricted,  there  is  increasing  concern  re¬ 
garding  the  control  and  management  of  public  lands.  People 
with  these  concerns  feel  that  change  in  public  land  manage¬ 
ment  is  being  driven  by  government  officials  and  environ¬ 
mental  advocacy  groups  who  do  not  have  a  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  lands  or  the  people  living  nearby  who  depend 
upon  these  lands  for  their  livelihood  and  recreation.  There 
is  particular  concern  about  the  loss  of  traditional  uses  of  the 
land  such  as  livestock  grazing  and  cross-country  vehicle  use. 
People  with  these  concerns  seek  to  balance  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  “environmental  extremism”  with  economic  and 
human  concerns.  They  may  feel  that  local  elected  officials, 
who  deal  with  their  problems  on  a  daily  basis,  are  better 
equipped  to  make  decisions  about  public  lands. 

BEAVERHEAD  AND  MADISON  COUNTIES 

(The  population  figures  in  the  following  section  are  from 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau). 

In  2002,  the  population  of  Beaverhead  County  was  estimated 
to  be  9,009.  This  figure  represented  a  decline  of  2  percent 
since  2000,  which  followed  a  9  percent  increase  between 
1990  and  2000.  Beaverhead  population  peaked  in  1996  at 
9,343.  Decreases  since  then  have  been  due  primarily  to  out¬ 
migration.  Beaverhead  County  is  the  largest  county  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  with  1 .7 
persons  per  square  mile.  There  are  two  incorporated  com¬ 
munities  in  Beaverhead  County  (Dillon  and  Lima).  Butte, 
located  65  miles  north  of  Dillon,  is  the  closest  major  city  to 
most  Beaverhead  County  residents.  The  population  of 
Beaverhead  County  is  projected  to  increase  by  .5  percent  to 
1  percent  per  year,  which  would  result  in  a  population  of 
9,400  to  9,750  by  2010. 

The  population  of  Beaverhead  county  is  96  percentt  white, 
compared  to  91  percent  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Education 
levels  are  slightly  higher  than  for  the  State  (89  percent  of 
Beaverhead  County  residents  over  25  have  graduated  from 
high  school).  Thirteen  percent  of  the  residents  are  65  and 
older,  compared  to  a  State  figure  of  14  percent.  The  average 
per  capita  income  of  $  1 6,000  is  slightly  lower  than  the  State 
figure  of  $17,000  and  17  percent  of  the  population  has  an 
income  below  the  poverty  level  (compared  to  15  percent 
for  the  State).  The  unemployment  level  of  2  percent  in  1 990 
was  lower  than  the  State  as  a  whole. 
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Beaverhead  County  residents  feel  a  strong  connection  be¬ 
tween  place,  lifestyle  and  community  identity.  One  impor¬ 
tant  distinction  is  between  rural  area  and  town  residents, 
with  both  groups  having  their  own  sense  of  identity.  Rural 
residents,  primarily  ranchers,  are  a  distinct  group  with  a 
common  lifestyle  and  common  economic  pressures  and 
problems.  Townspeople  are  more  diverse  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  lifestyles  and  may  distinguish  people  more  by  their 
occupation  and  tenure  in  the  community  (USDA-FS  2002). 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  persistent  or  intense  social  con¬ 
flicts  among  community  groups  other  than  tensions  between 
some  newcomers  and  those  who  hold  different  positions 
about  natural  resource  use  or  management.  Natural  resource- 
use  issues  have  been  a  source  of  conflict  in  Beaverhead 
County.  Examples  include  such  issues  as  grazing,  timber 
cutting,  off-road  vehicle  use  and  wilderness  areas  (USDA- 
FS  2002).  Community  groups  have  formed  to  address  these 
problems  and  to  work  with  federal  agencies,  primarily  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service,  to  resolve  conflict  issues  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  input  regarding  planning.  These  conflicts  may  increase 
in  the  future  if  in-migration  results  in  a  more  diverse  popu¬ 
lation. 

A  survey  completed  by  a  random  sample  of  Beaverhead 
County  residents  in  1995  (A& A  Research  1995),  offers  some 
insight  into  how  Beaverhead  County  residents  view  their 
community  and  public  lands.  Residents  gave  the  following 
responses  most  frequently  when  asked  what  they  liked  best 
about  living  in  Beaverhead  County:  small  town  and  low 
population,  the  people,  the  scenery  and  landscape,  outdoors 
and  open  space,  mountains,  the  rural  lifestyle,  fishing  and 
recreation.  Over  one  third  of  the  respondents  indicated 
growth  concerned  them  a  great  deal  and  nearly  one-half  in¬ 
dicated  it  somewhat  concerned  them.  Problems,  issues,  and/ 
or  concerns  facing  the  County  at  the  present  time  (1995) 
were:  growth,  road  maintenance,  funding  of  services,  tax- 
related  issues,  planning  and  zoning,  public  lands,  employ¬ 
ment,  water-related  issues,  and  substance  abuse.  When  asked 
about  the  kinds  of  things  public  lands  should  be  used  for, 
the  most  frequent  responses  included:  grazing  and  ranch¬ 
ing,  recreation,  logging  and  timber,  multiple  use,  hunting, 
maintain  public  access  for  all,  fishing  and  mining. 

Another  survey  conducted  in  2002  (Beaverhead  County 
Planning  Board  2002),  also  provided  information  about  at¬ 
titudes  toward  land  use  in  Beaverhead  County.  When  asked 
how  important  each  feature  was  in  describing  Beaverhead 
County,  the  following  features  were  seen  as  most  impor¬ 
tant:  the  mountains  (90  percent  indicated  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  important  or  important),  open  space  (84%),  rural 
life  (82%),  agriculture  (80%),  wildlife  (80%),  and  sense  of 
community  (72%).  Respondents  were  also  asked  to  rate 
items  in  terms  of  their  importance  in  guiding  planning  ef¬ 
forts  in  Beaverhead  County.  The  items  that  were  rated  most 
important  were:  water  rights  (89  percent  indicated  they  were 
extremely  important  or  important),  private  property  rights 


(84%),  containing  noxious  weeks  (83%),  small  businesses 
(82%),  the  ranching/farming  heritage  (80%),  environmen¬ 
tal  quality  (78%),  and  development  of  natural  resources 
(71%). 

There  are  numerous  rural  communities  in  Beaverhead 
County.  Dillon,  the  county  seat  and  retail  and  service  cen¬ 
ter,  had  a  2000  population  of  3,752  people.  This  was  a  de¬ 
cline  of  6  percent  from  1 990,  although  the  area  around  Dillon 
sustained  substantial  residential  growth  in  areas  that  have 
been  subdivided  for  housing.  Dillon  is  the  center  for  most 
county  services  and  offers  an  array  of  services  including  a 
large  hospital  and  a  college  with  over  1000  students.  Lima, 
a  small  ranching  community  located  about  50  miles  south 
of  Dillon,  is  the  other  incorporated  community  in 
Beaverhead  County.  Its  2000  population  of  242  represented 
a  6  percent  decline  from  1990.  There  are  several  other  small, 
unincorporated  communities  with  public  lands  nearby. 

In  2002,  the  population  of  Madison  County  was  estimated 
to  be  7,005.  This  represented  an  increase  of  2  percent  from 
2000,  which  followed  an  increase  of  14  percent  between 
1990  and  2000.  These  increases  were  due  to  in-migration. 
Madison  County  is  also  one  of  the  most  sparsely  settled 
counties  in  Montana  with  1 .9  persons  per  square  mile.  There 
are  four  incorporated  communities  in  Madison  County 
(Ennis,  Virginia  City,  Twin  Bridges  and  Sheridan).  Madi¬ 
son  County  is  adjacent  to  Gallatin  County,  which  was  the 
fastest  growing  Montana  County  in  the  1990s.  Bozeman,  in 
Gallatin  County,  the  closest  major  city  to  most  Madison 
County  residents,  is  located  about  50  miles  northwest  of 
Ennis.  The  population  of  Madison  County  is  predicted  to 
increase  by  1  to  2  percent  per  year,  which  would  result  in  a 
population  of  7,500  to  8,050  by  the  year  2010.  Table  55 
compares  the  population  and  growth  in  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  counties. 

The  population  of  Madison  county  is  97  percent  white,  com¬ 
pared  to  91  percent  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Education  lev¬ 
els  are  slightly  higher  than  for  the  State  (90  percent  of  Madi¬ 
son  County  residents  over  25  have  graduated  from  high 
school).  Seventeen  percent  of  the  residents  are  65  and  older, 
compared  to  a  State  figure  of  14  percent.  The  average  per 
capita  income  of  $17,000  is  the  same  as  the  statewide  fig¬ 
ure  and  12  percent  of  the  population  has  an  income  below 
the  poverty  level  (compared  to  15  percent  for  the  State). 
The  unemployment  level  of  3  percent  in  1990  was  lower 
than  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  demography  of  Madison  County  suggests  it  is  a  “chang¬ 
ing  place”  (USDA-FS  2002).  This  county  experienced  one 
of  the  fastest  growth  rates  in  Montana  in  the  1990s  and  is 
adjacent  to  the  fastest  growing  county  (Gallatin)  during  that 
time  period.  Madison  County  also  has  a  lower  percentage 
than  the  state  of  persons  under  1 8  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  persons  65  years  and  older,  and  a  high  percentage  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  from  dividends,  interests  and  rents.  Both  of 
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Table  55 

Beaverhead  and  Madison  County  Populations 

Beaverhead 

County 

Largest 
Community 
in  Beaverhead 
County  (Dillon) 

Madison 

County 

Largest 
Community 
in  Madison 
County  (Ennis) 

2002  population 

9,009 

NA 

7,005 

NA 

%  Increase/decrease  in 
population  from  1990  to  2000 

9%  decrease 

6%  decrease 

14%  increase 

9%  increase 

%  Increase/decrease  in 
population  from  2000  to  2002 

2%  decrease 

NA 

2%  increase 

NA 

Projected  %  increase/decrease 
in  population  per  year 

.5%-l%  increase 

NA 

l%-2%  increase 

NA 

Projected  Population  in  2010 

9,400  to  9,750 

NA 

7,500  to  8,050 

NA 

Persons  per  square  mile 

1.7 

NA 

1.9 

NA 

these  factors  suggest  the  in-migration  of  retirees  to  the 
county.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  areas 
classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  rural-nonfarm. 
This  reflects  the  presence  of  numerous  subdivisions  that  have 
developed  in  the  last  15  years.  Residents  are  aware  of  the 
changes  that  can  result  from  growth  and  there  is  an  ongoing 
effort  to  respond  to  the  social  and  cultural  demands  that  can 
occur  with  growth.  Length  of  residence  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  sense  of  community  in  Madison  County.  The 
“old  family”  residents  of  each  geographic  area  represent  the 
agricultural  base  and  the  history  of  the  area.  Newcomers 
may  be  seasonal  or  full-time  residents.  Seasonal  newcom¬ 
ers  are  perceived  as  less  integrated  than  newcomers  who 
live  in  the  county  year  round.  Responses  to  newcomers  ex¬ 
press  both  real  concerns  about  practical  problems  and  also 
the  values  and  sense  of  community  of  Madison  County. 
These  concerns  are  based  on  the  growth  in  the  Madison  and 
Ruby  Valleys  where  the  agricultural/ranching  lifestyle  is 
highly  valued. 

As  ranches  and  farms  are  sold  for  subdivision  or  to  absen¬ 
tee  owners,  ranchers  may  have  fewer  options  to  graze  live¬ 
stock,  which  may  result  in  increased  costs  and  decreased 
viability  of  either  continuing  their  operations  or  passing  them 
on  to  their  children.  The  presence  of  newcomers  is  influ¬ 
encing  how  long-term  residents  perceive  their  present  and 
anticipate  their  future,  as  well  as  how  they  define  their  iden¬ 
tity  as  community  members. 

The  population  and  services  in  Madison  County  are  distrib¬ 
uted  among  several  communities.  Ennis,  which  has  become 
a  center  for  recreation  activities,  is  the  largest  community 
in  Madison  County.  However,  it  is  home  to  just  12  percent 
of  the  county  population.  Ennis  had  a  2000  population  of 


840,  which  represented  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  1990. 
Although  the  ranching  communities  of  Sheridan  and  Twin 
Bridges  are  located  within  9  miles  of  each  other  in  the  Ruby 
Valley  they  have  distinct  identities.  In  2000,  Sheridan  had  a 
population  of  659  while  Twin  Bridges  had  a  population  of 
400.  These  figures  represent  increases  of  1  percent  and  7 
percent  respectively,  since  1990.  Virginia  City,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Madison  County,  is  located  in  a  historic  min¬ 
ing  area  and  draws  tourists  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Its  2000  population  was  130,  which  represented  an  8  per¬ 
cent  decline  from  1990.  There  are  several  other  small,  unin¬ 
corporated  communities  with  public  lands  nearby.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  substantial  subdivision  development  in 
Madison  County. 

Small  towns  such  as  Dillon  and  Sheridan  are  unique  places 
with  shared  values  and  a  relationship  with  nearby  farm  and 
ranchlands.  Quality  of  life  issues  such  as  a  slower  pace  of 
life,  low  crime  rates,  high  levels  of  interpersonal  trust, 
volunteerism  rather  than  government  as  a  basis  for  resolv¬ 
ing  community  problems,  opportunities  for  community  in¬ 
volvement,  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  high  value  placed  on 
the  quality  of  nearby  surroundings  motivate  people  to  live 
in  these  communities  (USDA-FS  2000).  Schools  and  ath¬ 
letic  activities  are  an  integrating  force  in  these  communities 
where  people  interact  around  common  interests  and  con¬ 
cerns — their  children.  Small  towns  are  often  service  cen¬ 
ters  for  nearby  agricultural  communities.  Local  retailers  in 
these  communities  may  struggle  because  of  competing  re¬ 
tail  services  available  in  larger  nearby  communities  such  as 
Butte  and  Bozeman.  Many  of  the  smallest  communities  are 
losing  population  and  having  difficulty  maintaining  their 
local  businesses  and  services.  Residents  of  these  communi¬ 
ties  may  be  very  concerned  about  the  economic  survival  of 
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their  communities.  On  the  other  hand,  residents  of  commu¬ 
nities  where  in-migration  is  occurring  may  be  concerned 
about  preserving  their  current  lifestyle  in  light  of  newcom¬ 
ers  with  different  values. 

Small  rural  communities  can  be  tied  to  BLM  and  public 
lands  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Local  businesses  and  govern¬ 
ments  depend  upon  the  employees  to  maintain  a  population 
base  for  businesses  and  public  services.  Use  of  public  lands 
for  livestock  grazing,  recreation  activities,  minerals  devel¬ 
opment  and  other  activities  can  provide  employment  and 
help  maintain  related  businesses.  In  addition,  the  local  resi¬ 
dents  depend  up  the  public  lands  for  recreation  and  open 
space. 

AFFECTED  GROUPS 

Discussions  of  affected  groups  are  included  to  facilitate  the 
assessment  of  social  impacts.  The  following  individuals  and 
groups  will  be  discussed:  livestock  permittees,  recreationists, 
and  groups  and  individuals  who  give  a  high  priority  to  re¬ 
source  protection  or  resource  use.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  discussions  generalize  and  simplify  the  members'  ac¬ 
tual  values  and  attitudes.  In  addition,  this  format  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  these  groups  are  mutually  exclusive  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  households  fitting  into  all  categories  are  likely  to 
be  present.  For  instance,  some  ranchers  engage  in  recre¬ 
ation  and  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  environment. 
Recreationists  may  engage  in  motorized  and  nonmotorized 
types  of  recreation,  and  may  have  high  levels  of  concern 
about  environment.  In  addition,  people’s  attitudes  and  in¬ 
terests  may  change  over  time. 

Livestock  Permittees 

Ranching  is  an  important  part  of  the  history,  culture  and 
economy  of  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties.  In  1997 
there  were  360  farms  in  Beaverhead  county  and  460  farms 
in  Madison  County.  (“Farms”  refer  to  both  farms  and 
ranches.)  While  the  number  of  farms  increased  slightly  be¬ 
tween  1992  and  1997  in  both  counties,  the  acreage  in  farms 
declined  about  1 5  percent.  During  the  same  time  period,  the 
average  farm  size  declined  23  percent  in  Madison  County 
and  18  percent  in  Beaverhead  County.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  subdivision  of  farms  and  an  increase  in  “hobby 
farms”  is  occurring  in  both  counties.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  livestock  operators  in  the  field  office  area  graze  live¬ 
stock  on  public  lands. 

There  are  many  challenges  facing  ranchers  today  including 
changes  in  federal  regulations,  economic  issues  and  chang¬ 
ing  land  use.  Ranchers  and  permittees  may  face  increas¬ 
ingly  stressful  social  situations  as  they  try  to  balance  their 
traditional  lifestyles  with  demands  from  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  public  land  users  such  as  recreationists. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  expressed  during  scoping  was 
the  potential  effect  of  designation  of  special  areas  including 
ACECs  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Other  concerns  ex¬ 


pressed  recently  by  ranchers  (USDA-FS  2002)  include: 
noxious  weeds,  balancing  competing  uses,  continued  ac¬ 
cess  to  federal  grazing,  loss  of  ranchlands,  and  concerns 
about  OHVs.  OHV  concerns  include  weeds  being  brought 
into  the  field  office  from  other  areas  where  weeds  are  not 
controlled,  uncontrolled  use  of  4-wheelers  on  public  lands, 
and  that  OHV  use  associated  with  allotment  management 
on  public  lands  may  be  restricted  in  the  future. 

Permitted  Outfitters  and  Guides 

Some  outfitters  and  guides  are  ranchers  or  farmers  who  use 
recreation  as  a  means  to  economic  diversification.  Others 
operate  full-time  or  seasonal  businesses  as  outfitters  and 
employ  some  local  residents  as  guides.  There  are  also  inde¬ 
pendent  guides  who  have  their  own  clients,  both  local  and 
from  outside  the  region.  There  are  approximately  30  outfit¬ 
ters  and  guides  permitted  by  the  Dillon  Field  office.  The 
majority  of  BLM  permits  are  for  big  game  hunting  but  per¬ 
mits  for  horseback  trips  and  fishing  also  exist.  The  main 
issue  with  outfitter  and  guide  permits  is  that  many  people 
perceive  them  to  unfairly  deny  access  to  the  general  public 
and  do  not  want  additional  permits  to  be  issued. 

Recreationists 

Recreation  is  a  component  of  most  lifestyles  in  the  study 
area.  The  substantial  recreational  opportunities  for  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  OHV  use,  skiing  and 
sightseeing  are  an  important  element  of  the  overall  quality 
of  life  for  residents.  Many  people  have  either  moved  to  these 
counties  or  stayed  in  these  counties  because  of  the  recre¬ 
ation  opportunities.  Recreationists  are  very  diverse  groups 
of  people  and  changes  in  recreation  management  can  affect 
the  people  who  engage  in  the  various  activities  very  differ¬ 
ently.  They  tend  to  organize  into  interest  groups;  most  rec¬ 
reational  activities  have  at  least  one  group  that  advocates 
for  their  activity. 

In  addition  to  local  recreation  use,  Madison  and  Beaverhead 
Counties  attract  visitors  from  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
for  fishing,  hunting  and  other  recreational  activities.  A  1998 
study  of  Beaverhead  County  (ITRR  1999)  indicated  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  travel  groups  visiting  Montana  traveled 
through  Beaverhead  County.  Over  half  of  these  visitors  to 
Beaverhead  County  were  in  Montana  for  vacation,  recre¬ 
ation  or  pleasure.  The  primary  attractions  to  Montana  of 
these  visitors  were  the  mountains,  rivers,  fishing,  uncrowded 
areas,  and  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  primary  activities 
they  participated  in  included  watching  wildlife,  nature  pho¬ 
tography,  and  visiting  historic  &  interpretive  sites. 

Comments  received  on  recreation  during  the  scoping  pe¬ 
riod  included  the  following  concerns:  loss  of  hunting  and 
fishing  access,  maintaining  or  increasing  access  to  BLM 
lands,  restricting  or  maintaining  OHV  use,  the  negative  ef¬ 
fects  of  OHV/motorized  travel  on  other  resources,  and  en¬ 
forcing  OHV  regulations. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


Forest  Products  Industry 

In  the  decades  before  the  1990s,  timber  mills  were  scat¬ 
tered  across  western  Montana  producing  lumber,  plywood, 
chips  and  other  wood  products.  Stoltze  Mill  in  Dillon,  which 
closed  in  1990,  was  among  the  first  of  many  mill  closures 
in  western  Montana  during  the  1990s.  Today  only  a  few 
very  small  family  owned  and  operated  mills  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  In  1999,  Beaverhead  County  had  approximately  80 
people  and  Madison  county  had  approximately  30  people 
employed  in  the  timber  industry  (USDA-FS  2002).  The 
connection  of  lifestyle,  occupation  and  place  results  in  a 
complex  identity  for  loggers.  The  loss  of  a  job  for  a  logger 
is  thus  more  than  missing  a  paycheck — it  also  means  chang¬ 
ing  a  valued  way  of  life.  One  effects  of  the  mill  closures  is  a 
feeling  that  they  have  been  “let  down”  by  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  because  they  did  not  “stand-up”  to  environmentalists 
and  others  who  want  to  manage  the  forests  as  preserves. 
Loggers  often  describe  themselves  as  people  who  care  about 
forests  and  forest  health  and  that  their  hands-on  knowledge 
is  an  important  but  under-valued  asset  (USDA-FS  2002). 

Issues  of  concern  to  those  involved  in  the  forest  products 
industry  include  the  threat  of  noxious  weeds,  balancing  com¬ 
peting  land  uses,  fuel  hazard  reduction,  and  salvaging  dead 
trees.  In  addition,  members  of  the  forest  products  industry 
and  others  have  expressed  concerns  that  special  interests 
seem  to  come  before  local  interests  (USDA-FS  2002). 

Individuals  and  Groups  Who  Give  a  High  Priority  to 
Resource  Protection 

A  variety  of  local,  regional  and  national  level  individuals, 
and  organizations  along  with  their  members  and  support¬ 
ers,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  plan  through 
input  received  during  the  scoping  process.  Many  of  their 
comments  focused  on  wildlife  and  water  issues  and  special 
area  designations.  Concerns  regarding  wildlife  included:  the 
development  of  habitat  management  plans  for  key/umbrella 
species,  the  effects  of  livestock  grazing  on  wildlife,  protec¬ 
tion  of  specific  species  such  as  sage  grouse  and  the  Axolotl 
salamander,  establishment  of  ecological  reserves,  and  wild¬ 
life  corridors  and  habitat  fragmentation.  Water  concerns  in¬ 
cluded:  watershed  protection  and  enhancement,  overgraz¬ 
ing  and  damage  to  nearby  lakes  and  streams,  water  quality, 
riparian  values  and  watershed  integrity.  In  addition,  some 
organizations  nominated  many  areas  for  special  designa¬ 
tion  such  as  ACECs. 

These  groups  indicate  the  condition  of  resources  on  public 
lands  is  important  to  their  supporters  because  they  value 
these  resources  for  wildlife,  recreation,  education,  scenic 
qualities,  wilderness,  open  space,  and  a  variety  of  other  rea¬ 
sons.  Seasonal  residents  and  new  year-round  residents  to 
Madison  and  Beaverhead  counties,  and  others  living  in  more 
urbanized  surroundings  counties  such  as  Gallatin  and  Butte- 
Silver  Bow  may  support  these  ideas  because  they  want  to 
protect  their  lifestyles. 


Individuals  and  Groups  Who  Give  a  High  Priority  to 
Resource  Use 

Many  individuals  and  groups  are  concerned  about  limita¬ 
tions  being  put  on  the  availability  of  public  lands  for  com¬ 
mercial  uses  such  as  livestock  grazing,  mineral  develop¬ 
ment,  timber  harvest,  oil  and  gas  development,  etc.  These 
people  indicate  public  lands  need  to  be  managed  to  be  as 
productive  as  possible  and  that  the  survival  of  local  econo¬ 
mies  and  communities  depends  upon  these  industries.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  mining,  forestry,  and  oil  and  gas  industries 
is  seen  as  adding  high  paying  jobs  to  the  local  economies. 
In  addition,  some  mentioned  that  others  need  to  recognize 
that  their  lifestyle  depends  on  resources  gained  through  live¬ 
stock  production,  timber  production,  and  mining.  These 
groups  also  tend  to  feel  that  development  can  occur  without 
destroying  the  resource  if  appropriate  mitigation  measures 
are  implemented. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Native 
American  Religious  Concerns) 

Laws,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

BLM  coordination  or  consultation  with  Native  Americans, 
as  it  pertains  to  treaty  rights  and  trust  responsibility,  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  direction: 

•  Bureau  Manual  Handbook  H-8 160-1  -  General  Proce¬ 
dural  Guidance  for  Native  American  Consultation 
(Washington  Office  Information  Bulletin  No.  95-57; 
November  15,  1994). 

•  Executive  Order  No.  13084  -  Consultation  and  Coor¬ 
dination  with  Indian  Tribal  Governments,  May  14, 
1998. 

•  Government-to-Government  Relations  with  Native 
American  Tribal  Governments  (Memorandum  signed 
by  President  Clinton;  April  29,  1994). 

•  Order  No.  3175  -  Departmental  Responsibilities  for 
Indian  Trust  Resources  (Section  2  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1950-64  Stat.  1262;  November  8,  1993). 

Treaties  are  negotiated  contracts  made  pursuant  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  are  considered  the  “su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land.”  They  take  precedence  over  any  con¬ 
flicting  state  laws  because  of  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution  (Article  6,  Clause  2).  Treaty  rights  are  not  gifts 
or  grants  from  the  United  States,  but  are  bargained-for  con¬ 
cessions.  These  rights  are  grants-of-rights  from  the  tribes, 
rather  than  to  the  tribes.  The  reciprocal  obligations  assumed 
by  the  Federal  government  and  Indian  tribes  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  present-day  Federal  Indian  law. 
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The  United  States  and  represented  agencies,  including  the 
BLM,  have  a  special  trust  relationship  with  Indian  tribes 
because  of  these  treaties.  As  a  Federal  land  managing  agency, 
the  BLM  has  the  responsibility  to  identify  and  consider  po¬ 
tential  impacts  of  BLM  plans,  projects,  programs,  or  activi¬ 
ties  on  Indian  trust  resources  (e.g.,  fish,  game,  and  plant 
resources-see  Glossary).  When  planning  any  proposed 
project  or  action,  the  BLM  must  ensure  that  all  anticipated 
effects  on  Indian  trust  resources  are  addressed  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  decision,  and  operational  documents  prepared  for  each 
project.  The  BLM  also  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
meaningful  consultation  and  coordination  concerning  tribal 
treaty  rights  and  trust  resources  are  conducted  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  basis  with  Federally  recognized  tribes. 

Affected  Environment 

Native  American  Indians  inhabited  southwestern  Montana, 
including  the  lands  now  managed  by  the  Dillon  Field  Of¬ 
fice,  for  thousands  of  years  prior  to  European  contact.  They 
hunted,  fished,  gathered  plant  foods,  buried  their  dead,  and 
conducted  religious  ceremonies  on  lands  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  since  time  immemorial.  The  map  in  Appendix  O 
depicts  the  intersect  of  three  major  culture  areas  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  The  lands  managed  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office 
are  within  the  historical/traditional  culture  use  area  of  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and 
the  Confederated  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Both  tribes  continue  to  express  interest  in,  and 
concern  over,  public  lands  within  the  planning  area.  During 
the  1 850’s  and  1860’s,  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  tribes 
in  the  northwestern  United  States  in  order  to  acquire  Indian 
lands  for  homesteading.  The  settlement  of  the  northwestern 
United  States  by  non-Indians  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Tribal 
Nations  as  they  were  previously  known,  including  their  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  cultural,  religious,  and  governmental  systems. 

On  July  16,  1855,  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Flathead, 
Kootenay  (sic),  and  Upper  Pend  d’  Oreilles  Indians  and  the 
United  States  signed  the  Treaty  with  the  Flatheads,  etc., 
1855,  referred  to  as  the  Hell  Gate  Treaty  (12  Stat.  975).  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  who  was  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  facilitated  this  treaty,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  Hell  Gate  Treaty,  the  tribes  relin¬ 
quished  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  also  guaranteed  a  permanent  homeland 
for  the  confederated  tribes,  which  has  become  known  as  the 


Flathead  Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana.  Article  3  of 
the  treaty  also  retains  the  Tribes’  “...privilege  of  hunting, 
gathering  roots  and  berries,  and  pasturing  their  horses  and 
cattle  upon  open  and  unclaimed  land.” 

On  July  3,  1 868,  the  Eastern  Band  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Tribes  and  the  United  States  signed  the  Treaty  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Band  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  1868,  commonly  known 
as  the  Fort  Bridger  Treaty  (15  Stat.  673).  In  the  Fort  Bridger 
Treaty,  the  Tribes  relinquished  ownership  of  approximately 
20  million  acres  to  the  United  States,  and  were  guaranteed  a 
permanent  homeland,  which  has  become  known  as  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Reservation  in  southeastern  Idaho.  Article  4  of 
the  treaty  also  retains  the  Tribes’  rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and 
gather  natural  resources,  and  provides  other  associative 
rights  necessary  to  effectuate  these  rights  on  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  of  the  United  States.  Appendix  O  contains  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Hell  Gate  and  Fort  Bridger  treaties. 

Since  the  BLM  manages  portions  of  the  “unoccupied  lands” 
that  are  within  the  traditional  use  areas  of  these  tribes,  the 
BLM  has  a  trust  responsibility  to  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  Indian  tribal  members  to  satisfy  their  treaty 
rights.  Treaty  rights  in  the  planning  area  are  extended  not 
only  to  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  and  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  but  also  to  other  Federally  rec¬ 
ognized  tribes,  which  may  have  treaty  language  that  extends 
their  rights  to  lands  in  this  area. 

Members  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  the  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  and  other  Federally  recog¬ 
nized  tribes  exercise  their  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering 
rights  on  at  least  state  and  Federal  lands  outside  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  reservations.  Currently,  Native  American  tribes 
are  not  dependent  on  commodity  resources  from  lands  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Dillon  Field  Office  for  their  economic  liveli¬ 
hood.  However,  they  do  rely  on  BLM  public  lands  resources 
for  subsistence  and  cultural  purposes.  Tribal  treaty  rights 
pursued  on  public  lands  within  the  Dillon  Field  Office  in¬ 
clude  fishing  for  resident  game  fish  species,  hunting  both 
large  and  small  game,  and  gathering  various  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  both  subsistence  and  medicinal  purposes.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there  is  little  specific  information  available  on  the 
exact  species  sought  or  locations  used  by  Native  Americans 
exercising  their  treaty  rights  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
planning  area. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


HOW  TO  READ  THIS 
CHAPTER 

Chapter  4  presents  the  likely  impacts  to  the  human  and  natu¬ 
ral  environment  in  terms  of  environmental,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  that  are  projected  to  occur  from  imple¬ 
menting  the  alternatives  presented  in  Chapter  2.  Chapter  2 
also  provides  a  summary  comparison  of  the  impacts  in  table 
format  (see  Table  13).  Chapter  4  contains  nine  main  sec¬ 
tions: 

•  Introduction 

•  Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines 

•  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  A 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  B 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  C 

•  Impacts  from  Alternative  D 

•  Cumulative  Impacts 

•  Irretrievable  and  Irreversible  Impacts 

•  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts 

The  Introduction  section  includes  definitions  of  the  types 
of  effects  that  will  be  projected  throughout  the  impact  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  terminology  used,  discusses  the  availability  of 
data,  and  identifies  the  BLM's  Critical  Elements.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  the  analysis  assumptions  and  detailed 
description  of  impacts.  The  detailed  analysis  of  impacts  is 
organized  by  alternative,  then  by  resource.  Since  mitigation 
measures  and  standard  operating  procedures  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  alternatives  as  design  features,  many  impacts 
are  reduced  or  eliminated  up  front.  The  section  titled  Im¬ 
pacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives  describes  impacts  that 
will  not  vary  by  alternative.  These  impacts  are  not  discussed 
again.  Separate  sections  describing  cumulative  impacts,  ir¬ 
retrievable  and/or  irreversible  commitment  of  resources,  and 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

For  ease  of  reading,  analysis  shown  in  Alternative  A  may  be 
referenced  in  following  alternatives  with  such  statements 
as  “impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A”  or  “im¬ 
pacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A,  except  for  . . as 
applicable. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  analysis  of  impacts  associated  with  the  alternatives  is 
required  by  BLM  planning  regulations  and  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  implement¬ 
ing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  The 
analysis  presents  best  estimates  of  impacts.  As  required  by 
NEPA,  direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  effects  are  discussed. 


When  quantitative  information  is  available,  impacts  have 
been  calculated  primarily  through  GIS  applications.  Direct 
and  indirect  impacts  are  described  in  terms  of  duration  (short¬ 
term,  long-term),  intensity  (negligible,  minor,  moderate  or 
major),  and  context  (local,  regional,  national).  Definitions 
for  these  terms  are  provided  under  Types  of  Effects.  Since 
the  alternatives  generally  describe  overall  management  em¬ 
phasis,  the  environmental  consequences  are  most  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  comparative,  general  terms.  Separate  sections 
describing  cumulative  impacts,  irretrievable  and/or  irrevers¬ 
ible  commitment  of  resources,  and  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  are  then  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Impact  analyses  and  conclusions  are  based  on  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  team  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  the  planning  area, 
information  provided  by  experts  in  the  BLM  or  in  other 
agencies,  and  information  contained  in  pertinent  existing 
literature.  The  baseline  used  for  the  impact  analysis  is  the 
current  condition  or  situation  as  described  in  Chapter  3  (Af¬ 
fected  Environment).  Analysis  assumptions  have  also  been 
developed  to  help  guide  the  determination  of  effects  (see 
Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines).  Since  the  Draft  RMP/ 
EIS  provides  a  broad  management  framework,  the  analysis 
in  this  chapter  represents  best  estimates  of  impacts  since 
exact  locations  of  development  or  management  are  often 
unknown.  Impacts  are  quantified  to  the  extent  practical  with 
available  data.  In  the  absence  of  quantitative  data,  best  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  provides  the  basis  for  the  impact  analy¬ 
sis. 


TYPES  OF  EFFECTS 

Direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  impacts  are  considered  in 
this  effects  analysis,  consistent  with  direction  provided  in 
40CFR  1502.16. 

Direct  impacts  are  caused  by  an  action  or  implementation 
of  an  alternative  and  occur  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Indi¬ 
rect  impacts  result  from  implementation  of  an  action  or  al¬ 
ternative,  but  are  usually  later  in  time  or  removed  in  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  reasonable  certain  to  occur.  Cumulative  im¬ 
pacts  result  from  activities  combined  with  past,  present  and 
future  actions  on  all  jurisdictions.  Cumulative  impacts  also 
result  from  individually  minor  but  collectively  significant 
actions  over  time.  Past  and  present  impacts  are  reflected  in 
the  existing  conditions  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun¬ 
ties,  Montana. 

Actions  anticipated  over  the  next  20  years  on  all  lands  in 
the  planning  area,  including  private.  State  (FWP  and  DNRC) 
and  Federal  (USFS,  BOR,  NPS,  USFWS)  ownerships,  have 
been  considered  in  the  analysis  to  the  extent  reasonable  and 
possible.  This  analysis  is  provided  for  each  resource/pro¬ 
gram  area  and  is  general  because  decisions  about  other  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  planning  area  would  be  made  by  many  public 
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and  private  entities,  and  the  location,  timing,  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  actions  are  not  well  known.  Actions  outside  of 

BLM’s  jurisdiction  considered  in  the  cumulative  effects 

analysis  include: 

•  Consolidation  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
within  the  boundaries  of  Red  Rock  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  will  continue. 

•  Area  reservoirs  (i.e.  Clark  Canyon,  Ruby,  Lima,  etc.) 
will  continue  to  be  operated  for  storage  and  summer 
draw  down. 

•  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  conserva¬ 
tion  easements  within  the  planning  area  to  prevent  sub¬ 
divisions  and  development. 

•  Private  lands  will  be  increasingly  purchased  and/or 
operated  for  purposes  other  than  commodity  produc¬ 
tion,  including  recreation,  philosophical,  and  quality  of 
life  values. 

•  Vegetation  manipulation  will  continue  on  private  lands, 
and  that  might  lead  to  a  decrease  in  sagebrush  canopy. 

•  There  will  be  continued  timber  harvest  on  DNRC  lands. 

•  The  Montana  State  River  Recreation  Management  Plan 
may  influence  recreationists  numbers,  and  other  man¬ 
agement  activities  on  rivers  in  the  DFO. 

•  The  USDA  Forest  Service  would  continue  and  main¬ 
tain  commercial  saw  log  harvest. 

•  The  USDA  Forest  Service  would  increase  the  use  of 
prescribed  and  natural  ignition  fires. 

•  Large  scale,  stand  replacing  wildland  fires  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cross  into  lands  under  the  jurisdication  of  the 
BLM  Dillon  Field  Office. 

•  Livestock  and  wildlife  grazing  on  state  lands  would 
continue. 

•  There  would  be  an  increasing  use  of  communication 
sites  and  corridors. 

•  The  development  of  unincorporated  areas  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

•  The  Montana  Department  of  Transportation  Fhghway 
Reconfiguration  study  may  affect  highways  within  the 
planning  area  and  implementation  may  result  in  changes 
in  traffic  patterns. 


•  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  snowmobile  use  deci¬ 
sion  may  affect  snowmobiling  use  within  the  DFO. 

•  Beaverhead  and  Madison  County  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  roads  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Impacts  are  described  in  terms  of  duration  (short-term,  long¬ 
term),  intensity  (negligible,  minor,  moderate  or  major),  and 
context  (local,  regional,  national).  Definitions  for  these  terms 
are  provided  below. 

Short-Term:  The  effect  would  occur  only  during  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  implementation  of  the  alternative.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  plan,  short-term  effects  would  occur  during 
the  first  five  years. 

Long-Term:  The  effect  would  occur  for  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  after  implementation  of  the  alternative.  The  effect  could 
last  several  years  or  more.  For  the  purposes  of  this  plan, 
long-term  effects  would  occur  beyond  the  first  five  years 
and  perhaps  over  the  life  of  the  plan. 

Negligible:  The  impact  is  at  the  lower  level  of  detection; 
there  would  be  no  measurable  change. 

Minor:  The  impact  is  slight  but  detectable;  there  would  be 
a  small  change. 

Moderate:  The  impact  is  readily  apparent;  there  would  be 
a  measurable  change  that  could  result  in  a  small  but  perma¬ 
nent  change. 

Major;  The  impact  is  severe;  there  would  be  a  highly  no¬ 
ticeable,  long-term  or  permanent  measurable  change. 

For  ease  of  reading,  analysis  shown  in  Alternative  A  may  be 
referenced  in  the  following  alternatives  with  such  statements 
as  “impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A”  or  “im¬ 
pacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A,  except  for  . . as 
applicable.  A  tabular  summary  of  these  impacts  can  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitment  of  resources  and 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are  also  discussed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  environmental  consequences  section  after  the 
Cumulative  Impacts  section.  Irreversible  commitments  of 
resources  result  from  actions  in  which  resources  are  con¬ 
sidered  permanently  changed.  Irretrievable  commitments 
of  resources  result  from  actions  in  which  resources  are  con¬ 
sidered  permanently  lost.  Unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are 
those  that  remain  following  the  implementation  of  mitiga¬ 
tion  measures,  and  include  impacts  for  which  there  are  no 
mitigation  measures. 
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AVAILABILITY  OF 
DATA  AND 
INCOMPLETE 
INFORMATION 

The  best  available  information  pertinent  to  the  decisions  to 
be  made  was  used  in  development  of  the  RMP.  Consider¬ 
able  effort  has  been  taken  to  acquire  and  convert  resource 
data  into  digital  format  for  use  in  the  plan — both  from  BLM 
sources  and  from  outside  sources  such  as  the  Montana  Natu¬ 
ral  Heritage  Program. 

Certain  information  was  unavailable  for  use  in  developing 
this  plan,  usually  because  inventories  have  either  not  been 
conducted  or  are  not  complete.  Some  of  the  major  types  of 
data  unavailable  are: 

•  Planning  area-wide  vegetation  by  species 

•  Detailed  soil  survey  for  lands  in  Beaverhead  County 

•  Certain  wildlife  data  (ie.  lynx  denning  habitat,  occu¬ 
pied  pygmy  rabbit  habitat) 

•  100  year  floodplain  mapping 

•  Traditional  use  areas  of  Native  Americans 

As  a  result,  impacts  cannot  be  quantified  given  the  proposed 
management  of  certain  resources.  Where  this  occurs,  im¬ 
pacts  are  projected  in  qualitative  terms,  or  in  some  instances, 
are  described  as  unknown.  Subsequent  project  level  analy¬ 
sis  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  collect  and  examine  site- 
specific  inventory  data  necessary  to  determine  the  appro¬ 
priate  application  of  the  RMP  level  guidance.  In  addition, 
ongoing  inventory  efforts  within  the  planning  area  continue 
to  update  and  refine  the  information  used  to  implement  this 
plan. 

CRITICAL  ELEMENTS 

BLM  considers  14  items  as  “Critical  Elements  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Environment”  that  must  be  addressed  during  environ¬ 
mental  analysis. 

There  are  currently  no  designated  ACECs  or  Wild  and  Sce¬ 
nic  Rivers  in  the  planning  area  and  thus  these  elements  are 
not  addressed.  Impacts  related  to  proposed  designations  or 
findings  are  described  under  each  respective  section  on 
ACECs  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  by  alternative. 

Floodplains  and  Prime  or  Unique  Farmlands  are  generally 
not  present  on  BLM  administered  lands  covered  by  this  plan. 
Where  they  may  occur,  subsequent  analysis  for  any  projects 


with  potential  to  impact  Floodplains  or  Prime  or  Unique 
Farmlands  would  be  prepared  to  address  potential  impacts. 

The  remaining  10  critical  elements  are  addressed  under  per¬ 
tinent  sections  of  Chapter  4  which  are  identified  as  contain¬ 
ing  information  relating  to  a  critical  element.  These  include: 
Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources  (addressed  under  Cultural 
Resources  and  Tribal  Treaty  Rights),  Environmental  Jus¬ 
tice,  Native  American  Religious  Concerns  (addressed  un¬ 
der  Cultural  Resources  and  Tribal  Treaty  Rights),  Threat¬ 
ened  or  Endangered  Species  (addressed  under  Special  Sta¬ 
tus  Species),  Hazardous  or  Solid  Wastes,  Water  Quality, 
Wetlands/Riparian  Zones  (addressed  under  Vegetation — 
Riparian  and  Wetlands),  Wilderness,  and  Noxious  Weeds 
and  Non-Native  Invasives  (addressed  under  Vegetation — 
Invasive  Species  including  Noxious  Weeds). 

ANALYSIS 
ASSUMPTIONS  AND 
GUIDELINES 

Several  assumptions  were  made  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of 
the  projected  impacts.  These  assumptions  set  guidelines  and 
provide  reasonably  foreseeable  projected  levels  of  devel¬ 
opment  that  would  occur  within  the  planning  area  over  the 
planning  horizon  (20  years).  These  assumptions  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  constraining  or  redefining  the  management 
objectives  and  actions  proposed  for  each  alternative  and 
described  in  Chapter  2.  If  no  assumptions  were  made  for  a 
resource,  resource  use,  or  program,  the  heading  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  following  sections. 

GENERAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

•  Sufficient  funding  and  personnel  would  be  available 
for  implementation  of  the  final  decision. 

•  Implementation  of  actions  from  any  of  the  RMP  alter¬ 
natives  would  be  in  compliance  with  all  valid  existing 
rights,  federal  regulations,  bureau  policies,  and  other 
requirements. 

•  Local  climate  patterns  of  historic  record  and  related 
conditions  for  plant  growth  would  continue. 

•  Appropriate  maintenance  would  be  carried  out  to  main¬ 
tain  the  functional  capability  of  all  developments. 

•  The  discussion  of  impacts  is  based  on  the  best  avail¬ 
able  data.  Knowledge  of  the  planning  area  and  profes- 
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sional  judgment,  based  on  observation  and  analysis  of 
conditions  and  responses  in  similar  areas,  are  used  to 
infer  environmental  impacts  where  data  is  limited. 

•  Acreage  figures  and  other  numbers  used  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  are  approximate  projections  for  comparison  and 
analytic  purposes  only.  Readers  should  not  infer  that 
they  reflect  exact  measurements  or  precise  calculations. 

RESOURCE  ASSUMPTIONS 

AIR  QUALITY 

Demand  for  clean  air  in  the  planning  area  is  expected  to 
remain  constant  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Increasing  uses  of 
the  area  for  recreational  and  aesthetic  reasons  may  lend 
importance  to  maintaining  the  current  quality  of  the  air,  es¬ 
pecially  during  seasons  of  high  visitation. 

The  most  likely  causes  of  deterioration  in  air  quality  in  the 
planning  area  would  be  emissions  from  fire  (wildfire  or  pre¬ 
scribed  fire),  dust  from  travel  on  secondary  roads,  and  dust 
and  exhaust  from  construction  or  development  activities. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Federal  undertakings  and  unauthorized  uses  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  cause  irreversible  disturbance  and  damage  to  non¬ 
renewable  cultural  resources.  BLM  would  continue  to  miti¬ 
gate  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  authorized  uses 
through  project  abandonment,  redesign,  and  if  necessary  data 
recovery  investigations  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Na¬ 
tional  Cultural  Programmatic  Agreement  and  the  Protocol 
for  Managing  Cultural  Resources  on  Land  Administered  by 
the  BLM  in  Montana. 

Without  a  100  percent  inventory  of  all  public  lands  within 
the  planning  area,  the  exact  number,  kind,  and  variability  of 
cultural  resources  will  be  unknown.  However,  new  cultural 
resources  would  continue  to  be  found  and  evaluated  for  eli¬ 
gibility  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  as  addi¬ 
tional  inventories  are  completed  for  compliance  projects. 
Eligible  cultural  resources  would  continue  to  be  treated  simi¬ 
larly  and  equally  in  terms  of  type,  composition,  and  impor¬ 
tance,  but  many  would  continue  to  deteriorate  through  natu¬ 
ral  agents,  unauthorized  public  use,  and  vandalism  The  BLM 
would  continue  to  consult  with  Native  American  Tribes  on 
traditional  cultural  properties  and  values  that  are  of  concern 
to  them. 

All  archaeological  resources  will  be  assessed  according  to 
BLM  use  categories.  The  demand  for  use  of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  In¬ 


terest  from  the  general  public  in  historical  tourism  and  from 
Native  Americans  for  traditional  uses  is  expected  to  increase. 
The  demand  to  use  cultural  resources  by  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  in  scientific  research  would  be  expected  to  remain 
at  current  levels. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

There  is  direct  correlation  between  the  amount  of  quality 
habitat  and  fish  populations  and  changes  in  habitat  quality 
would  cause  an  increase  or  decrease  in  fish  numbers.  Im¬ 
provement  in  riparian  conditions  would  have  a  direct  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  fisheries  habitat.  Demand  for  fisheries  re¬ 
sources  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  life  of  the  plan  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  pressure  on  populations  in  the  planning 
area. 

Wildife 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  habitat,  and  the  size,  diversity  and  viability  of  species 
populations.  Habitat  requirements  for  any  particular  spe¬ 
cies  cannot  be  met  everywhere  -  species  specific  needs  are 
often  very  site  specific.  Habitat  may  be  only  seasonally  avail¬ 
able  due  to  elevation,  aspect,  type  of  vegetation  present  and 
proximity  of  human  disturbance.  Habitat  conditions  will  vary 
due  to  natural  processes  and  wildlife  uses  even  if  human- 
caused  influences  are  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  interaction  of  an  animal  population  with  its  habitat  is 
dynamic,  and  numbers  of  animals  and  their  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  may  vary  significantly  over  time.  However  there 
is  a  critical  minimum  threshold  at  which  degraded  habitat 
conditions  or  reduced  population  size  and  viability  limits 
the  long-term  sustainability  of  a  population.  Conversely, 
there  is  a  similar  upper  limit  that  limits  further  population 
growth  or  expansion.  These  thresholds  may  be  physical  or 
biological,  natural  or  human-caused,  and  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  with  small,  sedentary  populations  and  species  with  very 
rigid  breeding  habitat  requirements  -  amphibians/reptiles, 
small  mammals.  Learned  and  traditional  behavior  may  limit 
a  species’  ability  to  colonize  or  recolonize  habitat,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  varies  by  species  and  habitat.  Management  actions 
intending  to  benefit  a  specific  habitat  for  a  priority  species 
will  influence  any  other  species  occurring  in  that  same  habi¬ 
tat.  Therefore,  impacts  to  wildlife  populations  and  habitat 
are  not  discrete  since  actions  may  benefit  one  species  while 
having  an  adverse,  or  a  beneficial,  impact  on  another.  Main¬ 
taining  high  quality  habitat  conditions  can  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  reducing  the  severity  of  outbreaks  and  subsequent 
losses  from  diseases,  but  the  prevalence  in  the  environment 
of  various  diseases  cannot  be  fully  controlled,  particularly 
at  chronic  levels  of  occurrence. 
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The  Dillon  Field  Office  can  be  divided  along  a  line  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  south  Pioneer  Mountains  through  Dillon  to  the 
southwest  Snowcrest  Mountains.  This  line  separates  the  ar¬ 
eas  retaining  the  most  intact  wildlife  habitat  from  those  ar¬ 
eas  that  have  been  and  are  being  most  affected  by  larger 
scale  development  -  mining,  timber  harvest,  agricultural 
development  and  urban  interface  conflicts.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  protecting/conserving  habitats  in  the 
southwest  half  of  the  Field  Office  while  mitigation  of  habi¬ 
tat  impacts  may  be  more  important  in  the  northeast  half. 

Demand  for  wildlife  habitat  is  expected  to  increase  over  the 
life  of  the  plan  given  increased  listings  under  the  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  Act,  and  increasing  recreational  activities  in 
the  planning  area  (e.g.,  wildlife  viewing,  hunting). 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Federal  undertakings  and  unauthorized  uses  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  cause  irreversible  disturbance  and  damage  to  non¬ 
renewable  paleontological  resources.  BLM  would  continue 
to  mitigate  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  from  au¬ 
thorized  uses,  through  project  abandonment,  redesign,  and 
specimen  recovery.  Geologic  formations  with  exposures 
containing  vertebrate  and  non-vertebrate  fossils  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  impacted  from  natural  agents,  unauthorized  public 
use,  and  vandalism. 

The  demand  for  use  of  both  vertebrate  and  non-vertebrate 
fossils  is  expected  to  increase  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  The 
casual-use  and  collection  of  non-vertebrate  fossils  by  “rock 
hounds”  and  fossil  collectors  is  expected  to  increase.  Sci¬ 
entific  interest  in  vertebrate  fossils  by  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  is  also  expected  to  remain  at  current  levels  or  possi¬ 
bly  increase  slightly. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

Continuing  and  additional  inventory  would  identify  addi¬ 
tional  species  on  lands  administered  by  BLM.  Demand  for 
protection  of  species  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  as  well  as  for  species  not  yet  listed  but  of  concern  would 
likely  increase  given  concerns  over  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  habitats  containing  these  species. 

As  awareness  of  special  status  species  increases,  the  need 
for  special  status  species  habitat  is  expected  to  increase  in 
the  planning  area.  Conservation  measures  to  improve  and 
secure  habitat  would  continue  to  receive  special  consider¬ 
ation  during  planning.  As  listing  status  changes,  manage¬ 
ment  will  change  to  reflect  current  rank.  Without  a  change 
in  current  population  trends,  some  species  that  are  currently 
considered  sensitive,  or  not  formally  included  in  BLM’s 
sensitive  species  list,  may  be  listed  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Some  currently  listed  species  may  be  de-listed 


during  the  life  of  the  RMP,  including  the  bald  eagle,  gray 
wolf  and  grizzly  bear. 

National  and  regional  conservation  strategies/plans  would 
be  developed  to  avoid  species  listings  under  ESA.  The  use 
of  programmatic  consultation  screens  will  streamline  pro¬ 
gram  consultations  and  provide  management  consistency 
across  administrative  boundaries.  Without  this  proactive 
emphasis,  increasing  numbers  of  diverse  species  will  enter 
the  ESA  listing  process,  the  consultation  process  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  encumbered  and  inefficient,  and  single-species 
recovery  plans  will  be  developed  during  and  after  listing. 

VEGETATION— FOREST  AND 
WOODLANDS 

Demand  for  forests  and  woodlands  would  increase,  based 
on  desires  for  wildlife  habitat,  increased  water  yield  from 
public  lands  and  concerns  about  the  effects  of  wildland  fire. 
Vegetation  treatments  to  forests  and  woodlands  would  pro¬ 
mote  successional  changes  that  would  restore  vigor  and 
vegetation  production,  especially  in  Douglas-fir  (warm/dry) 
forest  types.  Both  natural  and  human  caused  fire  events  will 
likely  increase  as  fuel  loading  increases.  Fires  will  most 
likely  increase  in  size  and  intensity  during  the  life  of  this 
plan  without  vegetative  treatments.  Fire  suppression  efforts 
will  continue  in  areas  of  urban  interface  and  where  wild¬ 
land  fire  would  produce  undesirable  resource  effects. 

VEGETATION— INVASIVE 
SPECIES  including  NOXIOUS 
WEEDS 

Noxious  weeds  would  be  controlled  with  a  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods,  but  will  not  be  eradicated  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  The 
demand  for  control  of  weeds  is  expected  to  increase  as  gen¬ 
eral  public  knowledge  of  the  detriments  of  noxious  weeds 
increases.  Increases  in  invasive  species  would  reduce  habi¬ 
tat  quality  and  quantity. 

VEGETATION— RANGELAND 

Demand  for  vegetative  resources  is  expected  to  increase  over 
the  life  of  the  plan.  It  is  assumed  that  reduced  vegetation 
structure  and  ground  cover  would  lead  to  increased  soil  ero¬ 
sion  and  sedimentation  in  streams. 

VEGETATION— RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLANDS 

Condition  of  riparian  communities  would  improve  as  man¬ 
agement  measures  are  implemented  that  reduce  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  intensity  of  impacts  to  vegetation  and 
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streambanks.  Changing  plant  community  composition  for  a 
greater  composition  of  desired  plants  and  increased  struc¬ 
ture  would  require  restoring  the  vigor  and  production  of 
existing  vegetation  in  order  to  promote  successional  changes. 
Restoring  stream  channel  morphology  would  take  longer 
than  vegetation  recovery  but  is  dependent  on  that  process. 
Where  native  vegetation  compositions  or  stream  channel 
morphology  have  been  significantly  altered,  the  likelihood 
of  restoring  riparian  areas  to  the  original  site  potential  may 
have  been  compromised. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Scenic  resources  would  remain  in  demand  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Events  such  as  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Bicentennial  and  increasing  tourism  will  increase 
the  value  of  open  spaces  and  undeveloped  landscapes. 

WATER 

Water  Quality  requirements  would  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  Best  Management  Practices  and  by  working  with  the 
Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  Water  Quality  Restoration  Plans.  Wa¬ 
ter  Quality  Restoration  Plans  and/or  the  establishment  of 
total  maximum  daily  loads  (TMDLs)  would  improve  water 
quality.  Roads  in  the  DFO  would  continue  to  erode  from 
natural  causes  resulting  in  impacts  to  water  quality  in  adja¬ 
cent  streams.  It  is  assumed  that  increased  vegetative  cover 
would  lead  to  reduced  soil  erosion  and  in  certain  instances 
reduced  deposition  of  sediments  into  streams.  Removal  of 
conifer  encroachment  could  result  in  an  increased  quantity 
of  water. 

WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 

No  herds  would  be  established  in  the  planning  area  over  the 
life  of  the  plan. 

RESOURCE  USE 
ASSUMPTIONS 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Stewardship  opportunities  that  utilize  forest  products  in  re¬ 
turn  for  other  resource  service  work  would  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  National  and  international  demand  for  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  would  increase.  Vegetation  treatments  would  improve 
timber  stand  quality  and  quantity.  Insects  and  disease  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  loss  of  growth  an  lengthen  the 
time  to  a  desired  volume  yield. 


Increased  mechanization  of  harvest  technology  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Increased  limitations  on  physical  access  for  product 
removal  will  continue.  Competition  among  multiple  resource 
demands  will  continue  to  limit  the  yield  of  wood  products 
from  public  lands.  The  potential  for  timber  trespass  onto 
BLM  lands  from  harvest  operations  on  adjacent  lands  will 
continue. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 
Land  Use  Authorizations 

There  would  be  a  continued  demand  for  land  use  authoriza¬ 
tions  such  as  rights-of-way  and  the  various  types  of  leases 
and  permits  within  the  planning  area  for  the  life  of  the  plan. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  demand  for  these  land  use  authoriza¬ 
tions  would  fluctuate  directly  with  the  degree  of  economic 
growth  and  development  occurring  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  planning  area. 

Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

There  would  be  a  continued  demand,  both  from  within  and 
outside  the  BLM,  for  land  ownership  adjustments  to  im¬ 
prove  the  manageability  of  federal  and  non-federal  lands. 
Land  exchanges  would  continue  to  be  the  preferred  method 
of  land  ownership  adjustment.  Due  to  the  relative  differ¬ 
ences  in  appraised  values  between  BLM  and  non-federal 
lands,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  a  net  loss  in  acres  of 
BLM  lands  in  most  exchange  transactions. 

Land  identified  for  disposal  would  usually  go  into  State  or 
private  ownership,  and  would  be  used  for  its  highest  and 
best  use  (residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  for  public 
purposes. 

Access 

Demand  for  adequate  access  -  the  physical  ability  and  legal 
right  of  the  public,  agency  personnel,  and  authorized  users 
to  reach  public  lands  -  is  expected  to  remain  high  over  the 
life  of  the  plan.  Easement  acquisition  would  be  the  primary 
means  of  acquiring  access  where  needed. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

The  demand  for  livestock  forage  is  expected  to  follow  mar¬ 
ket  trends  and  conditions  and  will  likely  remain  relatively 
stable  for  the  life  of  the  plan. 

MINERALS— LEASABLE 

No  exploration  or  development  of  coal  or  geothermal  leases 
would  occur  within  the  life  of  the  plan.  Oil  shale  would  not 
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be  leased  and  no  appreciable  development  of  phosphate 
would  occur  within  the  life  of  the  RMP.  While  the  phos¬ 
phate  market  is  currently  supplied  from  other  areas  and  those 
supplies  are  expected  to  last  20  years  or  more,  interest  in 
phosphate  could  occur  in  the  planning  area  given  potential 
deposits  that  exist. 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  would  occur  as  described  in  the  rea¬ 
sonably  foreseeable  development  scenario  (RFD  scenario) 
which  predicts  a  total  of  ten  wells  drilled  over  the  life  of  the 
plan.  The  RFD  scenario  estimates  that  six  of  the  total  wells 
would  be  wildcat  wells.  Four  of  the  wildcat  wells  would  be 
dry  holes  and  would  be  plugged  and  abandoned.  These  wells 
would  disturb  a  total  of  82  acres  during  drilling  and  testing. 
Two  of  the  “wildcat  wells”  would  be  either  oil  or  gas  dis¬ 
coveries.  For  analysis  purposes  oil  and/or  gas  production  is 
assumed  in  the  RFD  scenario.  One  is  projected  to  be  on 
either  BLM  or  Forest  Service  lands  with  the  other  on  pri¬ 
vate  minerals.  Production  is  expected  in  the  Big  Hole  and 
Lima  areas.  Production  in  the  Big  Hole  Basin  would  be  gas. 
Production  in  the  area  near  Lima  could  be  either  oil  or  gas. 
Two  “step-out  wells”  would  be  associated  with  each  dis¬ 
covery.  The  productive  wells  would  disturb  441  acres  dur¬ 
ing  drilling  and  testing.  After  production  is  established  the 
well  sites  and  access  roads  would  be  partially  reclaimed. 
Pipelines  would  be  totally  reclaimed.  This  would  leave  a 
remaining  disturbed  area  of  55.2  acres  for  the  life  of  the 
wells.  These  disturbance  figures  include  land  disturbed  by 
the  actual  well  sites,  access  roads,  and  pipelines. 

MINERALS— LOCATABLE 

Most  commodities  will  remain  near  the  current  price  level 
for  the  life  of  the  RMP.  However,  several  minerals  that  are 
available  in  the  planning  area  could  see  a  marked  increase 
in  price  and  interest  thus  generating  exploration  activity  and 
development.  Development  of  new  open  pit  mines  using 
cyanide  technology  would  not  occur. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Demand  for  gravel  and  rip-rap  and  other  mineral  materials 
will  increase  at  a  moderate  but  steady  rate  over  the  life  of 
the  plan.  This  is  due  to  the  continued  increase  in  population 
in  the  planning  area  and  surrounding  area  and  the  fact  that 
private  land  owners  tend  to  be  less  willing  than  in  the  past 
to  sell  mineral  material  off  their  land.  Demand  for  rip-rap 
will  spike  during  wet  years  due  to  flooding  and  the  need  for 
bank  stabilizing  material  along  the  many  waterways  in  the 
area. 

RECREATION 

Demand  for  recreational  use  of  public  land  is  expected  to 
increase  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Increases  are  expected  to 


be  focused  on  hunting  and  fishing  uses,  though  interest  in 
eco-tourism  opportunities  and  non-traditional  outfitted  uses 
is  expected  to  increase,  as  well  as  dispersed  uses  such  as 
mountain  biking,  hiking,  geocaching,  and  use  of  byway  sys¬ 
tems. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

It  is  assumed  that  the  demand  for  renewable  energy  devel¬ 
opment  on  public  lands  within  the  planning  area  -  particu¬ 
larly  for  wind  and  biomass  resources  -  would  increase  pro¬ 
vided  both  the  technology  and  economic  climate  for  these 
uses  improve.  As  energy  costs  increase,  the  potential  for 
co-generation  facilities,  where  alternative  energy  sources 
supplement  traditional  sources,  is  expected  to  increase.  Small 
diameter  wood  products  from  local  public  lands  would  be¬ 
come  an  important  potential  source  of  fuel  for  this  type  of 
energy  production. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
FACILITIES 

It  is  assumed  that  state  and  major  county  roads  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  to  current  levels  and  that  in  general, 
county  roads  would  not  be  abandoned.  BLM  facilities, 
mainly  roads,  would  continue  to  be  maintained,  with  prior¬ 
ity  placed  on  those  most  heavily  used  by  the  public. 

UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

It  is  assumed  that  in  terms  of  major  utility  lines,  companies 
would  focus  first  on  the  maintenance  and  upgrading  of  ex¬ 
isting  lines  before  undertaking  new  construction  of  major 
utility  lines  within  the  planning  area.  Demand  for  smaller 
distribution  facilities  to  extend  power  and  telephone  ser¬ 
vices  as  rural  development  continues  is  expected  to  remain 
at  current  levels,  but  could  fluctuate  depending  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  economic  growth  and  development  occurring  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  planning  area. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY  ASSUMPTIONS 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

The  Beaverhead  Deerlodge  National  Forest  and  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  would  continue  to 
implement  fire  suppression  related  activities  on  BLM  lands 
within  the  Dillon  Field  Office. 
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A  Fire  Management  Plan  would  be  developed  for  the 
planning  area  following  the  completion  of  the  RMP. 
The  Fire  Management  Plan  will  implement  the  fire 
management  direction  on  BLM  land  within  the 
Dillon  Field  Office. 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

Wildland  Urban  Interface  (WUI)  would  be  the  top  priority 
for  hazardous  fuels  treatments.  Those  areas  outside  of  WUI 
would  be  prioritized  for  treatment  based  on  the  historical 
fire  regime  and  current  condition  classes.  Funding  for  treat¬ 
ments  within  WUI  and  other  fire  dependent  ecosystems 
would  remain  constant,  and  project  level  collaboration  and 
coordination  would  continue  with  other  agencies. 

Prescribed  burn  treatments  would  create  a  mosaic  pattern 
which  would  in  turn  maintain  structure  and  diversity.  Wild¬ 
fires  could  accomplish  similar  patterns,  but  would  be  more 
unpredictable  and  could  instead  burn  large  areas  leaving  no 
mosaic.  Demand  for  fuels  treatment  will  continue  to  increase 
over  the  life  of  the  plan  given  the  recent  national  trend  of 
catastrophic  fire  events. 

REHABILITATION 

An  update  of  the  rehabilitation  handbook  would  occur  once 
the  final  Emergency  Stabilization  and  Rehabilitation  Hand¬ 
book  is  finalized. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATION 
ASSUMPTIONS 

ACECs 

Management  prescribed  for  the  potential  ACECs  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  relevant  and  important  values  identified  during  the 
evaluation  process. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

Management  prescribed  for  Back  Country  Byways  would 
provide  opportunities  for  motor  touring  while  enhancing  the 
understanding  of  the  multiple  uses  of  public  lands.  No  ad¬ 
ditional  Back  Country  Byways  would  be  designated  over 
the  life  of  the  plan. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

There  are  currently  no  National  Recreation  Areas  within  the 
planning  area,  and  no  lands  within  the  planning  area  would 


be  designated  as  National  Recreation  Areas  over  the  life  of 
the  plan. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

No  additional  lands  within  the  planning  area  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  newly  designated  National  Historic,  Scenic 
or  Recreational  Trails  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  Use  of  the 
Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail  will  increase  as 
the  trail  is  completed,  improved,  and  maintained  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Use  of  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  National  Recreation  Trail 
will  also  increase  with  the  continued  growth  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  and  surrounding  communities. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Nez  Perce  (Nee  Me  Poo)  National 
Historic  Trails  traverse  the  planning  area  following  desig¬ 
nated  motorized  routes.  Public  lands  that  border  the  desig¬ 
nated  routes  of  these  trails  comprise  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  length  within  the  planning  area.  The  public  demand 
for  and  recreational  use  of  the  two  NHTs  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  NHT  as  a  result  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial  commemoration  activities  between  2003-2006. 

BLM  would  continue  to  mitigate  impacts  to  designated 
National  Historic  Trails  from  authorized  uses  through  project 
abandonment,  redesign,  and/or  other  mitigation,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  National  Cultural  Pro¬ 
grammatic  Agreement  and  the  Protocol  for  Managing  Cul¬ 
tural  Resources  on  Land  Administered  by  the  BLM  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Management  prescribed  for  rivers  found  suitable  for  desig¬ 
nation  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system  would 
protect  the  outstandingly  remarkable  values,  tentative  clas¬ 
sification,  and  free-flowing  nature  of  those  segments. 

WILDERNESS  AND  WILDERNESS 
STUDY  AREAS 

The  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  would 
continue  to  be  managed  as  wilderness  designated  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  impacts  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
Wilderness  values  would  be  protected. 

The  BLM  Interim  Management  Policy  for  Lands  under 
Wilderness  Review  would  continue  to  be  applied  to  Wil¬ 
derness  Study  Areas  recommended  to  the  President  under 
the  Section  603  wilderness  review  process. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

CONDITION 

ASSUMPTIONS 

ECONOMICS 

The  economic  impact  analysis  is  based  on  BLM-related 
management  changes.  It  assumes  all  other  factors  being 
the  same.  The  analysis  focuses  on  four  key  industries:  graz¬ 
ing,  forest  products,  mining,  and  recreation  and  tourism. 

Grazing:  Total  forage  necessary  to  feed  current  cattle  and 
sheep  numbers  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  totals 
2,877,600  AUMs.  BLM  currently  provides  less  than  3  per¬ 
cent  (an  average  of  8 1 ,000  actual  use  AUMs/1 1 3,2 1 9  AUMs 
grazing  preference)  of  the  total  forage  necessary  to  feed  cattle 
and  sheep  in  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties.  The  esti¬ 
mated  real  estate  value  of  BLM  AUMs  ranges  from  $0-100 
per  AUM.  Any  reduction  in  grazing  preference  by  the  BLM 
would  reduce  actual  use  levels.  Substitutes  for  BLM  AUMs 
would  include  leasing  private  pasture  at  $16.00  per  AUMs 
or  feeding  cattle  about  25  pounds  of  hay  per  day  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $37.50  per  AUM.  Typical  livestock  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  planning  area  use  BLM  lands  for  an  average 
length  of  four  months.  During  this  four  month  period,  BLM 
provides  an  estimated  8  percent  of  total  livestock  forage. 
Most  of  the  livestock  grazed  on  BLM  lands  are  cow-calf 
pairs,  though  all  classes  of  livestock  use  BLM  lands.  In  2000, 
net  farm  earnings  across  the  two  county  area  averaged  $9, 147 
per  farm  employee. 

Forest  Products:  Impacts  are  derived  based  on  harvest  of 
Probable  Sale  Quantities  (PSQ)  proposed  across  alternatives 
in  forest  and  woodland  habitats  outside  of  aspen  areas.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  aspen  areas  would  provide  a  one-time  “bump”  in 
production  that  could  not  be  sustained,  so  those  board  feet 
are  not  included  in  this  analysis.  Harvesting  and  processing 
sawtimber  generates  about  nine  full-time  jobs  per  MMBF 
and  annual  labor  income  averages  about  $29,000  (Keegan, 
Feidler,  and  Morgan  2002).  Annual  total  timber  production 
from  the  two  county  area  is  estimated  to  be  15  MMBF. 
Government  revenues  from  timber  sales  of  green  timber 
would  average  an  estimated  $100  per  MBF. 

Mining  and  Mineral  Production:  Demand  for  gravel,  rip¬ 
rap,  etc.  would  increase  at  a  moderate  but  steady  rate.  De¬ 
velopment  of  additional  locatable  mineral  mines  would  not 
occur.  Ten  oil  and  gas  wells  would  be  drilled  over  the  life  of 
the  plan,  but  only  two  of  these  would  be  discoveries  and 
consequently  developed.  Drilling  would  employ  1 5-20  FTE 
per  well  for  each  of  the  ten  wells.  Production  would  employ 
1  FTE  for  the  productive  life  of  each  of  the  producing  wells 
(approximately  25  years  each). 


Recreation  and  Tourism:  Recreation  use  related  to  hunting, 
fishing,  eco-tourism,  mountain  biking,  hiking,  geocaching, 
and  use  of  the  byway  systems  would  increase  by  an  un¬ 
specified  amount. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Public  health  and  safety  issues  would  receive  priority  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  management  of  public  lands.  Demand  for 
safe  visits  will  increase  with  increasing  numbers  of  public 
land  users. 

SOCIAL 

The  populations  of  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties  will 
continue  to  diversify  in  the  ways  described  in  Chapter  3, 
and  will  continue  to  age.  Other  population  trends  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Economics  section  will  continue  to  influence 
the  social  conditions  in  the  area.  Increased  recreational  de¬ 
mands  as  described  in  the  Recreation  assumptions  section 
will  also  influence  social  aspects  of  the  planning  area. 

In  some  cases,  the  social  impacts  are  described  in  terms  of 
effects  to  social  well  being.  The  type  of  things  that  could 
affect  social  well  being  include  the  amount  and  quality  of 
available  resources,  such  as  recreation  opportunities,  and 
resolution  of  problems  related  to  resource  activities.  Other 
less  tangible  beliefs  that  could  affect  social  well  being  in¬ 
clude  individuals  having  a  sense  of  control  over  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  affect  their  future,  and  feeling  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  strives  to  act  in  ways  that  considers  all  stakeholders’ 
needs. 

The  social  groups  are  defined  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
social  impacts.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  groupings 
greatly  simplify  the  members’  actual  beliefs  and  values.  For 
instance,  some  ranchers  engage  in  recreation  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  resource  protection.  Recreationists 
may  engage  in  both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  activities. 
The  social  analysis  will  cover  the  groups  and  individuals 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  plan. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS 

The  BLM,  as  a  governmental  agency,  would  maintain  a  spe¬ 
cial  government-to-government  relationship  with  Federally 
recognized  Indian  Tribes.  Members  of  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  the  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  and 
other  tribes  exercise  their  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering 
rights  on  Federal  lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  res¬ 
ervations,  including  public  lands  within  the  Dillon  Field 
Office.  These  pursuits  include  fishing  for  resident  game  fish 
species,  hunting  large  and  small  game,  and  gathering  natu¬ 
ral  resource  for  subsistence  and  medicinal  purposes.  It  is 
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expected  that  over  the  life  of  the  plan,  the  demand  from 
Native  Americans  to  exercise  their  treaty  rights  on  public 
lands  will  continue  and  potentially  increase. 

IMPACTS  COMMON  TO 
ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

This  section  describes  impacts  that  are  the  same  across  all 
of  the  alternatives.  This  information  is  presented  here  to 
avoid  repetition.  Management  of  resources/resource  uses/ 
programs  that  would  not  cause  impacts  to  the  resource/re¬ 
source  use/program  being  discussed  are  identified  upfront 
and  are  not  discussed  further.  Resources/resource  uses/pro¬ 
grams  that  only  have  impacts  that  are  common  to  all  alter¬ 
natives  are  only  discussed  in  this  section  as  well  and  are  not 
discussed  further. 

The  laws  and  Executive  Orders  affecting  BLM  management 
and  planning  are  listed  in  Appendix  A.  Laws,  regulations 
and  policies  affecting  BLM  management  are  also  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  resource/resources  use  section  in 
Chapter  3.  Standard  operating  procedures  resulting  from 
these  laws,  regulations  and  policies  would  continue  to  be 
followed  under  every  alternative.  These  standard  operating 
procedures  constitute  day-to-day  implementation  of  policy 
and  management,  and  often  result  in  certain  projects  being 
mitigated,  redesigned,  or  dropped  from  consideration.  As¬ 
sociated  limitations  or  complications  they  may  present  to 
programs  (e.g.,  increased  processing  times  or  costs)  are  not 
considered  impacts  and  are  not  discussed  further  in  this 
document. 

RESOURCES 

AIR  QUALITY  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Under  all  alternatives  anticipated  impacts  to  air  quality  from 
other  resources/resource  uses/programs  would  be  negligible 
to  minor.  The  exception  to  this  would  be  during  periods  of 
time  when  smoke  from  prescribed  and/or  wild  fires  are  burn¬ 
ing  resulting  in  temporarily  exceeding  Air  Quality  Standards. 
This  short  term  impact  could  be  planning  area  wide  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  location,  number,  and  intensity  of  the  fire(s)  burn¬ 
ing. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  direct  impacts  to 


cultural  resources:  Air  Quality,  Fisheries,  Geology,  Paleon¬ 
tology,  Soils,  Vegetation:  Invasive  Species,  Water,  Wildlife 
Habitat  Management,  Lands  and  Realty:  Land  Tenure  Ad¬ 
justment,  Minerals-Mineral  Sales,  Transportation  and  Fa¬ 
cilities,  Environmental  Justice,  Indian  Trust  Resources,  and 
Social  Considerations. 

Management  measures  in  all  alternatives  would  provide  a 
systematic  and  proactive  means  to  address  direct  impacts  to 
cultural  resources  from  authorized  projects  and  activities. 
Inventories  to  identify  cultural  resources  in  response  to  a 
proposal  for  development  projects,  and  avoidance  or  miti¬ 
gation  of  impacts  through  data  recovery  investigations  would 
minimize  direct  impacts.  However,  impacts  to  sites  eligible 
for  the  NRHP  under  criterion  D  are  more  easily  mitigated 
than  those  impacts  to  sites  eligible  under  criterion  A,  B,  or 
C,  particularly  in  regard  to  Native  American  religious  or 
traditional  use  sites.  Once  data  recovery  has  been  conducted 
at  a  given  site  it  limits  or  diminishes  potential  opportunities 
for  future  research  and  inteipretation. 

The  greatest  risk  of  damage  or  destruction  of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  across  all  alternatives  results  from  casual,  unautho¬ 
rized  activities  (such  as  dispersed  recreational  activity,  OHV 
use,  and  vandalism)  and  natural  processes  (natural  decay, 
deterioration,  or  erosion).  Under  all  alternatives, 
unquantified  indirect  impacts  would  occur. 

Under  all  alternatives  BLM  would  continue  to  mitigate  im¬ 
pacts  to  cultural  resources  from  authorized  uses,  through 
project  abandonment,  redesign,  and  if  necessary  data  recov¬ 
ery  investigations.  However  cultural  resources  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  deteriorate  through  natural  agents,  unauthorized 
public  use,  and  vandalism. 

Achieving  the  DFC  for  Vegetation:  Riparian/Wetlands  would 
be  positive  for  cultural  resources.  Protection  of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  that  occur  in  these  fragile  environments  increases 
proportionally  with  the  increase  in  the  percent  improvement 
towards  PFC  of  riparian/wetland  habitats. 

Grazing  management  which  meets  established  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Grazing 
should  reduce  the  amount  and  extent  of  impacts  or  damage 
to  cultural  resources  resulting  from  grazing  on  public  lands. 

While  direct  impacts  associated  with  range  improvement 
projects  would  be  mitigated,  other  impacts  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  livestock  grazing  activities.  Livestock  congrega¬ 
tion  and  trailing  at  or  across  cultural  resource  site  locations 
can  damage  artifacts  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur. 
Cattle  shading  and  rubbing  can  damage  standing  historic 
structures  and  prehistoric  pictograph  panels.  Excessive  tram¬ 
pling  at  spring  sources  and  along  stream  banks,  cattle  trail¬ 
ing,  and  overgrazing  can  all  lead  to  a  denuding  of  protec¬ 
tive  vegetation  cover  and  create  indirect  impacts  to  cultural 
resources  by  accelerating  natural  erosion  and  exposing  arti- 
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facts  to  illegal  surface  collection  and  vandalism.  These  types 
of  impacts  would  generally  be  localized  at  particular  site 
locations,  and  could  range  from  short-term  to  long-term  to 
irreversible. 

The  issuance  of  rights-of-way,  leases  and  permits  that  re¬ 
sult  in  ground  disturbing  activities  have  the  potential  to  di¬ 
rectly  impact  cultural  resources  but  impacts  would  be  miti¬ 
gated  under  standard  avoidance  or  recovery  procedures. 
Indirect  or  inadvertent  impacts  to  cultural  resources  could 
result  from  the  issuance  of  rights-of-way,  leases,  and  per¬ 
mits,  but  the  overall  risk  to  cultural  resources  from  such 
impacts  would  be  expected  to  be  minimal  and  perhaps  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  number  and  extent  of  rights-of-way,  leases, 
and  permits  issued  on  an  annual  basis. 

Acquiring  new  access  to  public  lands  could  have  an  indi¬ 
rect  effect  of  exposing  cultural  resources  to  increased  dam¬ 
age  from  illegal  collection  of  artifacts  and  vandalism. 

Surface  disturbing  activities  associated  with  Leasable  min¬ 
eral  sales  and  energy  exploration  and  development  could 
result  in  mitigated  impacts  to  cultural  resources.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  potential  for  indirect  and  inadvertent  impacts  would 
increase  proportionally  to  the  amount  of  land  available  for 
mineral  leasing  and  development. 

The  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  the  number  of  acres 
of  public  surface  and  split  estate  locatable  minerals  that  are 
withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  is  proportional  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  cultural  resources.  Withdrawal  of 
10  acres  around  Road  Agent  Rock  from  locatable  mineral 
entry  would  protect  this  historic  feature  associated  with  the 
Vigilante  period  in  southwest  Montana  history  from  explo¬ 
ration  and  development  under  the  mining  law. 

Impacts  from  dispersed  recreational  activity  (camping,  hik¬ 
ing,  horseback  riding,  mountain  biking,  OHV,  rock  climb¬ 
ing,  etc.)  are  difficult  to  assess,  particularly  as  such  activi¬ 
ties  may  impact  cultural  resources  that  have  yet  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  recorded.  Indirect  and  inadvertent  impacts  to  cul¬ 
tural  resources  may  occur  by  attracting  additional  attention 
or  visitation  to  certain  areas  such  as  SRMAs.  Increased  visi¬ 
tation  and  recreational  use  can  lead  to  the  illegal  collection 
of  artifacts  and  vandalism.  Providing  recreational  or  public 
interpretation  of  cultural  and  historic  resources  may  enhance 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  fragile  and  finite  na¬ 
ture  of  cultural  resources.  Similarly,  promoting  the  adap¬ 
tive  reuse  of  historic  buildings  and  structures  for  recreational 
pui-poses  would  help  preserve  and  protect  significant  his¬ 
toric  properties,  helping  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Section 
110  of  the  NHPA. 

Under  all  alternatives,  wheeled,  motorized  travel  is  restricted 
to  designated  roads  and  trails,  thus  reducing  the  potential 
for  impacts  caused  by  unregulated  off  road  travel.  The  level 


of  impacts  to  cultural  resources  is  proportional  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  open  for  travel  in  the  planning  area.  Unim¬ 
proved  two-track  roads  and  trails  designated  for  use  may 
cut  through  sites  scattering  and  breaking  artifacts,  and  caus¬ 
ing  erosion  problems.  The  noise  level  and  presence  of  people 
can  impact  the  use  of  traditional  cultural  properties  by  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  in  some  instances. 

Developing  new,  or  upgrading  existing,  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  could  result  in  the  permanent  mitigated  loss  of  cul¬ 
tural  resources.  Again,  increased  accessibility  to  resources 
could  lead  to  vandalism  and  unauthorized  collection  of  arti¬ 
facts,  but  could  also  facilitate  the  use  of  traditional  loca¬ 
tions  by  Native  Americans. 

In  some  extreme  instances,  cultural  or  historic  sites  would 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  when  fire  suppression  efforts  are 
critical  to  protect  human  life  or  property.  Under  standard 
protocols,  impacts  to  known  cultural  resources  would  be 
considered  and  mitigated. 

Fire  rehabilitation  efforts  would  generally  increase  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  cultural  deposits  that  may  have  remained  unaf¬ 
fected  from  wildland  fire  by  preventing  or  reducing  erosion 
and  encouraging  rapid  revegetation  of  denuded  surfaces. 
Potential  impacts  from  rehabilitation  activities  (such  as 
mechanical  reseeding)  would  be  mitigated  under  standard 
procedures. 

Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML)  reclamation  and  remediation 
have  a  direct  impact  to  historic  mining  features  and  proper¬ 
ties  that  may  be  mitigated  through  additional  data  recovery, 
recordation,  and  photo  documentation.  However,  the  im¬ 
pacts  of  comprehensive  reclamation  and  remediation  pro¬ 
grams  on  historic  mining  districts  and  landscapes  may  be 
difficult  to  assess  and  more  cumulative  in  nature. 

FISH  AND  WILDIFE 
Fish 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  fisher¬ 
ies:  Air  Quality,  Paleontology,  Visual  Resources,  Back  Coun¬ 
try  Byways,  Health  and  Safety,  Indian  Trust  Resources, 
Tribal  Treaty  Rights,  Geology,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers, 
Health  and  Safety  (AML,  HazMat),  Economics,  Environ¬ 
mental  Justice,  National  Trails  and  Social  Considerations. 

Fish  habitat  associated  with  special  status  species  manage¬ 
ment  would  benefit  from  increased  efforts  to  implement 
recovery  plans,  State  of  Montana  management  plans  and 
conservation  strategies.  Improvements  in  special  status  spe¬ 
cies  habitat  on  a  watershed  level  basis  would  likely  benefit 
several  species  at  the  same  time. 
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Impacts  from  special  status  wildlife  management  are  likely 
to  be  minor.  Restrictions  placed  on  some  special  status  spe¬ 
cies  habitat  may  have  a  favorable  impact  on  fish  habitat  by 
reducing  impacts  associated  with  logging,  roads  and  graz¬ 
ing. 

In  areas  where  special  status  plant  species  are  associated 
with  fish  habitat,  considering  the  effects  of  mitigation  mea¬ 
sures  for  all  species  concerned  could  result  in  a  benefit  to 
both  plant  and  fish  species.  Management  actions  taken  to 
protect  sensitive  plants  could  also  improve  habitat  condi¬ 
tions  for  fish.  However,  measures  that  emphasize  only  sen¬ 
sitive  plant  habitat  could  limit  or  eliminate  improvement  to 
fisheries  if  those  plant  species  require  fire  or  surface  dis¬ 
turbing  actions. 

Improving  the  stability  of  soils  would  have  a  favorable  im¬ 
pact  to  fisheries  where  unstable  soils  are  contributing  to  in¬ 
creased  sediment  loads  in  streams. 

Reversing  coniferous  community  conversions  back  to  the 
proper  herbaceous,  shrub  and  aspen  communities  would 
improve  habitat  as  conditions  return  to  those  more  favor¬ 
able  to  fish  habitat. 

Rangeland  vegetation  treatments  could  create  localized, 
short-term  impacts,  with  potential  for  increased  runoff  and 
sedimentation  impacts  to  some  fisheries  until  vegetation 
regenerates. 

Control  of  noxious  weeds  would  have  a  positive  impact  on 
fish  habitat  by  decreasing  competition  and  increasing  ground 
cover  of  more  desirable  riparian/wetland  species.  Aerial 
application  of  herbicides  in  areas  with  fish  habitat  could 
have  major  impacts  if  herbicides  fall  into  riparian  areas. 

Improving  and  maintaining  riparian  conditions  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  quality  fish  habitat.  By  setting  PFC  as  the  DFC,  fish 
habitat  would  improve.  Achieving  DFC  for  riparian  and 
wetlands  vegetation  would  help  achieve  DFC  for  fish  habi¬ 
tat.  Adjusting  livestock  management  and  setting  allowable 
use  levels  on  riparian  habitat  would  allow  for  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  fish  habitat  conditions.  Impacts  such  as  bank 
trampling  could  be  mitigated  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

By  following  the  required  management  designed  to  improve 
or  maintain  water  quality,  water  conditions  within  water¬ 
sheds  would  improve.  This  would  improve  habitat  condi¬ 
tions  for  fish.  Reduced  water  temperatures  and  lowered  sedi¬ 
ment  loads  would  increase  the  amount  of  fish  habitat  avail¬ 
able. 

Developing  rights-of-way  could  have  harmful  impacts  to 
fish  habitat  if  roads  are  constructed  within  stream  corridors. 
This  could  lead  to  increased  sediment  loads,  noxious  weed 
introduction,  vegetation  removal  and  increased  fishing  pres¬ 
sure  on  sensitive  streams.  Depending  on  the  location  and 


type  of  right  of  way,  mitigation  can  minimize  effects.  A  right 
of  way  involving  a  road  that  crosses  a  creek  would  have  a 
greater  impact  on  fish  habitat  than  a  power  line  that  did  the 
same. 

Acquiring  tracts  of  land  with  fish  habitat  values  could  have 
a  major  impact  on  management.  By  consolidating  fish  habi¬ 
tat,  management  could  be  applied  over  a  larger  area.  This 
would  facilitate  habitat  improvements  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  actions  that  are  disrupted  by  checkerboard  ownership 
patterns.  Retention  of  tracts  containing  fish  habitat  is  es¬ 
sential  to  fish  management. 

Acquiring  public  access  to  areas  containing  fisheries  could 
have  harmful  impacts  if  roads  are  constructed  within  stream 
corridors.  This  could  lead  to  increased  sediment  loads,  nox¬ 
ious  weed  introductions,  vegetation  removal  and  increased 
fishing  pressure  on  streams.  Increased  access  could  be  ben¬ 
eficial  if  it  facilitated  management  of  fish  habitats. 

The  impacts  to  fish  habitat  from  leaseable  minerals,  sale¬ 
able  mineral  materials,  locatable  mineral  exploration  and 
development,  and  renewable  energy  could  be  minor  to  ma¬ 
jor  depending  the  location  and  scope  of  the  proposed  opera¬ 
tion.  Increased  sediment  loads  and  vegetation  disturbance 
associated  with  road  construction,  cross  country  travel  and 
site  development  within  watersheds  are  concerns.  Adjust¬ 
ing  site  locations  and  roads  away  from  stream  corridors  will 
reduce  or  eliminate  impacts. 

Impacts  to  fish  habitat  from  the  management  of  Wilderness 
areas  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  would  be  minor. 
Some  regulations  may  limit  or  hinder  management  actions 
such  as  barrier  installation,  in-stream  structures  and  ripar¬ 
ian  exclosures  that  would  enhance  habitat. 

There  are  minor  to  moderate  impacts  associated  with  travel 
and  OHV  management.  With  use  restricted  to  designated 
open  trails,  impacts  would  be  related  to  sediment  impacts 
from  stream  crossings  and  runoff  on  high  use  roads.  Impact 
severity  would  depend  on  the  amount  and  type  of  use  on 
open  roads. 

Road  maintenance  and  construction  has  the  potential  to  have 
moderate  to  major  impacts  to  fish  habitat  by  increasing  sedi¬ 
ment  discharge  into  riparian  areas.  The  effects  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  proper  maintenance  and  by  locating  any  new  con¬ 
struction  away  from  streams.  Road  closure  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  have  the  potential  to  improve  habitat  if  they  reduce  run¬ 
off  and  erosion.  The  closures  and  rehabilitation  could  also 
restore  proper  floodplain  and  channel  characteristics. 

Wildlife 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  wild- 
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life:  Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources,  Geology,  Paleontol¬ 
ogy,  Visual  Resources,  Mineral  Materials,  Back  Country 
Byways,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  So¬ 
cial  Considerations. 

Management  of  several  other  resources/resource  uses/pro¬ 
grams  would  have  indirect,  often  minor  impacts  on  wildlife 
within  the  planning  area.  Renewable  Energy,  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Facilities  Maintenance,  and  Utility  and  Communi¬ 
cation  Corridors  would  all  influence  the  distribution  of  wild¬ 
life  and  patterns  of  use  within  the  field  office,  but  would  not 
substantially  alter  habitat. 

Implementing  seasonal  grazing  restrictions  or  other  mitiga¬ 
tion  to  reduce  soil  compaction  would  have  a  positive  im¬ 
pact  on  riparian  conditions  where  long  term  heavy  livestock 
utilization,  combined  with  spring  use,  has  occurred. 

Reaching  the  Desired  Future  Condition  (DFC)  identified 
for  rangeland,  forest  and  woodland,  and  riparian  and  wet¬ 
land  vegetation  would  help  to  achieve  the  DFC  identified 
for  Wildlife. 

Restoring  a  more  savannah-like  aspect  to  Douglas-fir  (warm/ 
dry)  forest  types  would  create  more  open  habitat  that  would 
enhance  conditions  for  wildlife  species  favoring  that  habi¬ 
tat.  Wildlife  species  that  that  require  denser,  more  structured 
forest  habitat  would  be  displaced,  at  least  temporarily. 

Forest  treatments  in  Douglas-fir  (warm/dry)  forest  types 
would  reduce  late  fall  security  and  winter  big  game  uses 
since  these  forest  types  generally  occur  at  lower  elevations. 

Treatments  in  Spruce/Fir  (cool/moist)  forest  types  would 
have  less  of  an  effect  on  spring,  summer  and  fall  big  game 
use  since  that  use  is  more  dispersed  at  these  times,  often 
onto  adjoining  Forest  Service  lands.  However  since  Spruce/ 
Fir  forest  types  are  less  available  on  BLM  public  lands,  dis¬ 
placement  of  wildlife  uses  from  these  habitats  reduces  op¬ 
portunities  to  provide  for  a  wider  diversity  of  wildlife  val¬ 
ues. 

Aspen  restoration  would  rejuvenate  decadent  aspen  clones 
by  promoting  aspen  regeneration,  ensuring  that  sufficient 
recruitment  survives  to  perpetuate  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  clone,  and  reestablishing  understory  shrub  and  herba¬ 
ceous  compositions  appropriate  for  the  site.  Restoration 
efforts  would  be  limited  to  small  enough  areas,  even  in  fo¬ 
cus  areas,  that  the  area-wide  condition  of  aspen  stands  would 
not  be  significantly  altered.  Many  small  discontinuous  and 
isolated  stands  would  continue  to  be  degraded  or  lost  through 
competition  with  conifer  encroachment  and  other  influences. 

Post-treatment  management,  could  promote  improvement 
in  understory  vegetation  to  support  successful  restoration 
of  aspen  communities  and  supported  uses,  and  enhance  wild¬ 
life  habitat. 


The  effects  on  wildlife  habitat  from  providing  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  same  as  those  from  managing  for  forest  and 
woodland  vegetation,  and  relate  to  loss  or  changes  in  forest 
canopy,  density,  and  structure.  These  vary  primarily  by  the 
volumes  of  materials  taken  under  each  alternative  and  for¬ 
est  habitat  type. 

Acquisitions  of  important  wildlife  habitats  may  complement 
other  actions  on  adjoining  lands  to  provide  improved  habi¬ 
tat  quality  and  availability.  Retention  of  public  lands  with 
high  wildlife  values  should  maintain  those  values.  How¬ 
ever,  acquiring  higher  value  habitats  to  enhance  manage¬ 
ment  capability  or  meet  specific  habitat  objectives  may  ne¬ 
cessitate  relinquishing  some  habitats  of  value. 

Livestock  grazing  is  a  major  influence  on  sagebrush  and 
riparian  habitat  in  the  DFO.  Livestock  grazing  impacts  to 
wildlife  will  be  minimized  by  adhering  to  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  grazing  management. 

Sage  grouse  conservation  strategies  would  be  considered 
during  watershed  and  allotment  planning  processes.  Con¬ 
servation  of  sage  grouse  habitats  in  areas  with  uncompleted 
assessments  could  be  impacted  until  assessments  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  management  changes  are  implemented. 

Application  of  stipulations  to  oil  and  gas  leases  would  gen¬ 
erally  protect  wildlife  habitats  and  uses.  Conditions  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  reclamation  requirements  attached  during  site- 
specific  analysis  prior  to  development  would  minimize  or 
eliminate  development  impacts. 

Incorporating  rangeland  health  standards  and  site  specific 
mitigation  measures  into  plans  of  operation  for  locatable 
mineral  proposals,  along  with  site-specific  habitat  objec¬ 
tives  developed  through  operating  plans,  should  have  only 
minor  impacts  to  wildlife  habitats. 

Recreation  activities  and  management  have  minor  indirect 
impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  habitat,  primarily  by  influenc¬ 
ing  how  much  human  activity  occurs  in  a  given  area. 

Maintaining  existing  seasonal  travel  restrictions  would  re¬ 
duce  disturbance  to  seasonal  wildlife  habitat.  The  closure 
of  public  lands  to  all  off  road  travel  enhances  seasonal  habi¬ 
tat  availability  and  suitability  to  all  wildlife  species. 

Application  of  guidelines  for  protecting  birds  from  poten¬ 
tial  conflicts  with  construction  and  siting  of  power  lines, 
wind  turbines,  and  communications  facilities  should  mini¬ 
mize  impacts  from  those  authorizations  on  public  lands  and 
decrease  mortality  rates. 

Impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  from  prescribed  fire,  and  the  need 
for  post  treatment  management,  would  be  the  same  as  from 
vegetation  treatments.  Impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  from  wild¬ 
fire  would  vary  with  fire  frequency,  intensity,  location  and 
size. 
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Management  of  wilderness  values  across  all  alternatives 
would  maintain  large  blocks  of  unfragmented  habitat  for  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife  species. 

GEOLOGIC  RESOURCES 

No  major  impacts  to  geologic  resources  are  expected  from 
management  of  other  resources/resource  uses/programs. 

Proposed  withdrawal  under  all  alternatives  of  three  unique 
geologic  formations  (Wedding  Ring  Rock.  Road  Agents 
Rock  and  Squirrel  Rock)  from  locatable  mineral  entry  would 
provide  long-term  protection  of  these  features  from  min¬ 
eral  exploration  and  development. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  pale¬ 
ontological  resources:  Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources,  Fish¬ 
eries,  Geology,  Soils,  Vegetation:  Invasive  Species,  Vegeta¬ 
tion:  Riparian,  Visual  Resources,  Water,  Wildlife  Habitat 
Management,  Lands  and  Realty,  Minerals:  Mineral  Materi¬ 
als,  Renewable  Energy,  Transportation  and  Facilities,  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Justice,  Health  and  Safety,  Indian  Trust  Resources 
and  Social  Considerations. 

Management  measures  common  to  all  alternatives  would 
preserve  and  protect  paleontological  resources  for  present 
and  future  generations.  Adverse  impacts  would  be  mitigated 
through  specimen  recovery  and  analysis  by  professional  pa¬ 
leontologists. 

The  greatest  risk  of  damage  or  destruction  of  paleontologi¬ 
cal  resources  across  all  alternatives  would  result  from  ca¬ 
sual,  unauthorized  activities  (such  as  dispersed  recreational 
activity,  OHV  use,  and  vandalism)  and  natural  processes 
(natural  decay,  deterioration,  or  erosion).  Under  all  alterna¬ 
tives,  unquantified  indirect  impacts  would  occur. 

SOILS 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  soils: 
Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resource,  Fisheries,  Paleontology, 
Special  Status  Species,  Visual  Resources,  Wildlife,  Areas 
of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv¬ 
ers,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  Economics,  Environmental 
Justice,  Indian  Trust  Resources,  Social  and  Tribal  Treaty 
Rights. 

Under  all  alternatives,  development  and  construction  activi¬ 
ties  associated  with  a  variety  of  programs  including  forestry 


and  minerals  operations  would  result  in  surface  disturbance 
and  removal  of  vegetative  cover.  Soil  compaction  reduces 
water  infiltration  and  can  reduce  plant  growth  and  nutrient 
cycling.  A  decrease  in  vegetative  cover  would  subject  soils 
to  compaction  and  erosion.  Implementation  of  mitigation 
measures  would  reduce  or  eliminate  those  impacts.  Mitiga¬ 
tion  measures  would  include  locating  roads  on  stable  geol¬ 
ogy  including  well-drained  soils,  fitting  the  road  to  the  to¬ 
pography  by  locating  roads  on  natural  benches,  following 
natural  contours,  and  where  possible  avoiding  long  steep 
slopes. 

Design  and  installation  of  drainage  structures  at  adequate 
spacing  would  effectively  reduce  the  length  of  slope  and 
minimize  soil  and  water  erosion  and  sedimentation  in  nearby 
streams.  Reclamation  would  restore  protective  vegetative 
cover  within  2  to  5  years  of  completion  of  project  activities. 

Achieving  the  DFC  in  Vegetation:  Forests  and  Woodlands, 
Rangeland  and  Riparian/Wetlands  would  help  conserve  soil 
throughout  the  planning  area. 

Forest  treatments  such  as  mechanical  thinning  could  cause 
a  short-term  increase  in  soil  compaction.  Following  the 
Montana  Forestry  Best  Management  Practices  would  miti¬ 
gate  these  effects. 

Impacts  to  soils  from  management  of  abandoned  mines  and 
hazardous  materials  would  also  be  short  term  if  reclama¬ 
tion  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  National  Oil  and 
Hazardous  Substance  Pollution  Contingency  Plan. 

Streambank  erosion  would  be  reduced  as  the  percentage  of 
riparian  areas  in  proper  functioning  condition  increases  and 
the  percentage  of  functioning  at  risk  and  nonfuncting  streams 
decreases.  Riparian  areas  in  proper  functioning  condition 
have  plants  whose  roots  masses  are  capable  of  withstand¬ 
ing  high  How  events  and  preventing  streambank  erosion. 

Prescribed  fires  would  cause  localized  short-term  changes 
in  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  the  soil. 
Severity  of  the  impact  would  depend  on  the  fuel  type,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fire.  Burning  could  decrease 
soil  infiltration  rates  causing  accelerated  erosion  and  removal 
of  some  nutrients.  Vegetation  could  be  re-established  in 
one  to  three  years,  resulting  in  only  short-term  soil  loss,  and 
very  little  reduction  in  long-term  productivity  of  the  site. 

Implementation  of  the  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
best  management  practices  would  improve  plant  vigor  and 
litter  accumulation  causing  beneficial  changes  in  organic 
matter  content,  soil  structure,  permeability,  and  productiv¬ 
ity. 
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SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES  (includes 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

See  also  Special  Status  Animals,  Special  Status  Fish  and 
Special  Status  Plants  sections. 

All  proposed  projects  and  authorizations  require  a  biologi¬ 
cal  evaluation  to  determine  potential  effects  to  any  Special 
Status  Species.  If  there  are  anticipated  impacts  to  a  listed 
species,  implementation  of  recovery  plan  objectives  or  con¬ 
servation  strategies  would  likely  be  required  as  identified 
through  the  Section  7  consultation  process.  Conservation 
measures  to  protect  non-listed  but  petitioned  species  such 
as  sage  grouse  or  migratory  birds  would  likely  be  recom¬ 
mended  through  that  same  process.  Implementation  of  these 
objectives  and  strategies  would  eliminate,  reduce  or  miti¬ 
gate  impacts  to  any  of  these  special  status  wildlife  species, 
and  may  assist  in  reducing  the  need  to  list  under  ESA. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
ANIMALS  (includes  BLM  Critical  Element 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species) 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  spe¬ 
cial  status  animals:  Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources,  Geol¬ 
ogy,  Paleontology,  Visual  Resources,  Mineral  Materials, 
Back  Country  Byways,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  and  Social  Considerations.  Note  that  sage  grouse 
impacts  are  discussed  under  the  Wildlife  section. 

Impacts  to  Special  Status  Species  Animals  are  similar  to 
the  Wildlife  section  except  where  described  below. 

Management  to  meet  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health,  especially  the  biodiversity  standard,  and 
management  of  riparian  and  upland  habitats  to  be  in  proper 
functioning  condition  would  maintain  or  enhance  special 
status  species  habitat.  Managing  riparian  habitats  to  achieve 
proper  functioning  condition  would  especially  provide  im¬ 
proved  habitat  quality,  quantity  and  diversity  for  special  sta¬ 
tus  species,  particularly  migratory  birds,  dependent  on  those 
habitats.  Converting  coniferous  riparian  habitat  back  to  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs  and  trees  would  favor  special  status  species 
that  are  dependent  on  those  types.  Implementing  the  sage 
grouse  conservation  strategies  would  improve  habitat  for 
most  sagebrush  dependant  special  status  species.  Some  spe¬ 
cial  status  species  habitats  would  continue  to  be  degraded 
until  the  areas  are  assessed  and  management  can  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

Implementation  of  recovery  strategies  and  conservation 
measures  for  listed  species  would  continue  to  provide  suit¬ 


able  habitat  and  prevent  disturbance  during  critical  seasons 
where  use  by  those  species  may  occur.  Using  conservation 
measures  to  evaluate  grizzly  bear  needs  and  risk  factors  when 
issuing  use  authorizations  would  reduce  the  impacts  to  griz¬ 
zly  bears  and  contribute  to  the  delisting  of  grizzly  bears. 

Continued  implementation  of  wetland  habitat  objectives  in 
the  Red  Rock  Waterfowl  Habitat  Management  Plan  would 
enhance  habitat  quality  and  availability  for  wetland-depen¬ 
dent  special  status  species  and  decrease  impacts  to  those 
species. 

Vegetative  treatments  that  create  more  open  Douglas-fir 
(warm/dry)  forest  types  would  enhance  conditions  for  spe¬ 
cies  that  require  less  habitat  structure  and  diversity  to  the 
detriment  of  those  that  require  denser,  more  structured  habi¬ 
tat. 

Lynx  habitat  in  Spruce/Fir  (cool/moist)  forest  types  would 
be  protected  by  implementing  conservation  measures  from 
the  LCAS  and  by  not  rendering  more  than  15  percent  of  a 
LAU  unsuitable  habitat  within  10  years. 

Restoring  habitats  and  minimizing  breeding  season  distur¬ 
bance  from  prescribed  fire  or  large  scale  vegetation  treat¬ 
ments  would  enhance  productivity  of  sensitive  species  within 
other  site  limitations. 

Maintaining  all  existing  seasonal  travel  restrictions  would 
protect  important  winter  big  game  habitats  that  are  support¬ 
ing  some  wolf  use  and  decrease  impacts  to  game  habitats 
by  limiting  displacement  and  general  disturbance  resulting 
from  human  use. 

Impacts  to  special  status  species  birds  from  land  use  autho¬ 
rizations  (e.g.,  powerlines,  wind  turbines)  would  be  reduced 
by  applying  guidelines  as  described  in  General  Wildlife. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES— FISH 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  spe¬ 
cial  status  fish:  Air  Quality,  Paleontology,  Visual  Resources, 
Back  Country  Byways,  Health  and  Safety,  Indian  Trust  Re¬ 
sources,  Tribal  Treaty  Rights,  Geology,  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  Health  and  Safety  (AML,  HazMat),  Economics, 
Environmental  Justice,  National  Trails  and  Social  Condi¬ 
tions. 

Impacts  to  Special  Status  Fish  values  would  be  similar  to 
those  projected  for  fisheries  except  as  described  below. 

Wilderness  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  generally 
contain  high  quality,  fairly  secure  WCT  habitat.  Some  regu¬ 
lations  may  limit  or  hinder  management  actions  such  as 
barrier  installation,  in-stream  structures  and  riparian  enclo- 
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sures  that  could  increase  incidential  fishing  pressure  on  arctic 
grayling  and  some  WCT  populations. 

Acquiring  lands  with  special  status  fisheries  values  would 
facilitate  habitat  improvements  and  other  management  ac¬ 
tions  as  described  above  in  the  fisheries  section. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES- 
PLANTS 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  spe¬ 
cial  status  plants:  Cultural  Resources,  Geology.  Paleontol¬ 
ogy.  Visual  Resource,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv¬ 
ers,  Environmental  Justice,  Indian  Trust  Resources  and  So¬ 
cial  Considerations. 

Recent  trends  suggest  that  requests  for  the  harvest  or  col¬ 
lection  of  native  plants  and  seeds  for  scientific  study,  me¬ 
dicinal  or  other  commercial  uses  may  increase.  Evolving 
economic  opportunities  related  to  native  plants  would  in¬ 
crease  the  vulnerability  of  some  rare  species  or  populations, 
though  any  commercial  uses  authorized  by  BLM  would  be 
reviewed  for  impacts  to  BLM  special  status  species. 

Populations  of  sapphire  rockcress,  beautiful  bladderpod  and 
taper-tip  desert  parsley  have  the  greatest  potential  to  be  im¬ 
pacted  by  mining  and  mineral  exploration  activities. 

Large  mining  operations  have  the  potential  to  impact  the 
most  acres  of  habitat  of  these  sensitive  species,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  opportunity  for  mitigating  impacts  through 
required  environmental  documents. 

The  greatest  threat  to  rare  plant  habitat  from  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  planning  area  is  the  potential  introduction  of 
noxious  weed  and  invasive  plant  seeds  (such  as  Spotted 
Knapweed  and  Yellow  Sweet-clover)  from  vehicles  and 
heavy  equipment. 

Management  of  noxious  weeds  under  all  alternatives  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  competition  with  special  status  plants 
and  their  habitats.  Treatment  methods  may  vary  across  al¬ 
ternatives  or  from  site  to  site  to  protect  non-target  plant  spe¬ 
cies. 

VEGETATION— FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  forest 
and  woodland  vegetation:  Geology,  Paleontology,  Lands  and 
Realty  Goals  #1,  3  and  4,  Minerals  (Leasable,  Locatable, 
Mineral  Materials),  Utility  and  Communication  Corridors, 
Back  Country  Byways,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic 


Rivers,  Wilderness,  Environmental  Justice,  Health  and 
Safety  on  Abandoned  Mine  Lands,  Debris  Flows  or  Haz¬ 
ardous  Materials,  Indian  Trust  Resources  and  Tribal  Treaty 
Rights. 

Forest  and  woodlands  treatments  would  be  constrained  by 
the  Lynx  Conservation  Strategy,  primarily  in  the  Spruce/Fir 
(cool/moist)  forest  types.  The  number  of  acres  that  would 
be  affected  is  unknown,  but  is  anticipated  to  negligible  be¬ 
cause  lynx  habitat  is  infrequent  within  the  planning  area. 

Aspen  restoration  would  rejuvenate  decadent  aspen  clones 
by  promoting  aspen  regeneration,  ensuring  that  sufficient 
recruitment  survives  to  perpetuate  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  clone,  and  reestablishing  understory  shrub  and  herba¬ 
ceous  compostions  appropriate  for  the  site.  Restoration  ef¬ 
forts  would  be  limited  to  small  enough  areas,  even  in  focus 
areas,  that  the  area-wide  condition  of  aspen  stands  would 
not  be  significantly  altered.  Many  small  discontinuous  and 
isolated  stands  would  continue  to  be  degraded  or  lost  through 
competition  with  conifer  encroachment  and  other  influences. 

New  roads  needed  to  remove  wood  products  associated  with 
forest  treatments  would  be  built  and  used  only  during  the 
duration  of  the  project  then  be  closed  and  rehabilitated. 

Air  quality  restrictions  from  the  Montana/Idaho  Airshed 
Group  and  Montana  DEQ  could  have  a  minor  and  localized 
impact  on  forest  health  treatments  that  include  slash  burn¬ 
ing. 

Some  cultural  resource  sites  could  be  encountered  and  could 
have  negligible  effects  on  forest  health  restoration  activi¬ 
ties. 

Invasive  vegetation  species  (primarily  noxious  weeds)  could 
be  an  issue  on  planned  forest  and  woodlands  treatments 
across  all  alternatives.  Specific  project  design  features  and 
mitigation  have  controlled  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  onto 
disturbed  soils  in  most  project  areas.  The  potential  for  inva¬ 
sive  species  problems  would  be  greater  with  large-scale  fire 
events. 

Rangeland  operations  are  generally  compatible  with  forest 
and  woodland  treatments.  Site  specific  issues  identified  with 
vegetative  treatments  would  be  addressed  through  the  wa¬ 
tershed  assessment  process. 

Special  status  plants  would  have  very  little  impact  to  forest 
and  woodlands  vegetation  treatments  because  there  are  very 
few  species  identified  in  those  habitat  types. 

VRM  Classes  I  and  II  would  limit  some  types  of  harvest 
tools  such  as  clearcut  prescriptions.  Such  prescriptions  would 
be  modified  to  patch  clearcuts,  group  selection  or  other 
means  of  partial  cutting. 
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WSAs  will  have  a  moderate  impact  on  forest  and  woodland 
vegetation  treatments  because  of  restrictions  placed  on  the 
management  of  some  of  these  areas. 

The  designation  of  ACECs  would  have  minor  impacts  to 
forests  and  woodlands.  Management  to  protect  relevant  and 
important  values  could  place  restrictions  in  certain  ACECs 
that  would  prevent  certain  types  of  vegetative  treatments. 

VEGETATION— INVASIVE 
SPECIES  including  NOXIOUS 
WEEDS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  inva¬ 
sive  species:  Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources,  Fisheries, 
Geology,  Paleontology,  Soils,  Visual  Resources,  Water,  Ar¬ 
eas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  Environmental  Justice, 
Health  and  Safety,  Indian  Trust  Resources,  Social  and  Tribal 
Treaty  Rights. 

Actions  that  conserve  soil  by  mitigating  surface  disturbing 
activities  and  retaining  vegetative  cover  would  complement 
the  prevention  and  control  of  noxious  weeds  and  invasive 
species.  Proper  road  maintenance  and  conditions  placed  on 
land  use  authorizations  and  surface  disturbing  activities 
would  limit  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds. 

VEGETATION— RANGELAND 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  range- 
land  vegetation:  Cultural  Resources,  Fisheries,  Geology, 
Paleontology,  Soils,  Vegetation  -  Forest  and  Woodlands, 
Vegetation  -  Riparian  and  Wetlands,  Visual  Resources, 
Water,  Forest  Products,  Lands  and  Realty,  Minerals  - 
Leaseable,  Minerals  -  Locatable,  Minerals-  Mineral  Mate¬ 
rials,  Renewable  Energy,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  Wilderness  Study  Areas, 
Economics,  Environmental  Justice,  Health  and  Safety,  In¬ 
dian  Trust  Resources,  Social,  and  Tribal  Treaty  Rights. 

The  relative  abundance  of  species  within  plant  communi¬ 
ties,  the  relative  distribution  of  plant  communities,  and  the 
relative  occurrence  of  serai  stages  of  those  communities 
would  be  affected  under  all  alternatives.  However,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  any  alternative  would  not  result  in  the  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  a  plant  species,  plant  community,  or 
serai  stage. 

Livestock  grazing  would  affect  vigor  and  reproduction  of 
palatable  species.  Livestock  management  actions  that  en¬ 
hance  the  vigor  and  reproduction  of  key  plant  species  would 
cause  an  increase  in  those  species. 


VEGETATION— RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLANDS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  ripar¬ 
ian  and  wetland  vegetation:  Air  Quality,  Cultural  Resources, 
Geology,  Paleontology,  Visual  Resources,  Mineral  Materi¬ 
als,  Back  Country  Byways,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Sce¬ 
nic  Rivers,  and  Social  Considerations. 

Continued  implementation  of  the  Sheep  Creek  Aquatic  HMP 
will  restore  and  enhance  riparian  and  stream  channel  condi¬ 
tions  on  numerous  stream  reaches  throughout  the  Big  Sheep 
Creek  watershed.  Restoring  fishery  streams  to  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition  improves  riparian  vegetation. 

Implementing  seasonal  restrictions  or  other  mitigation  to 
reduce  soil  compaction  would  enhance  riparian  conditions. 

Managing  habitat  to  support  special  status  species  and  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  would  maintain  or  restore  riparian  vegetation 
health  and  structure.  Application  of  conservation  measures 
for  Canada  lynx  would  maintain  or  enhance  riparian  corri¬ 
dors  should  that  serve  as  foraging  areas  and  migration  cor¬ 
ridors. 

Continued  implementation  of  the  Red  Rock  Waterfowl  HMP 
will  improve  wetland  conditions  by  providing  residual  nest¬ 
ing  cover,  limiting  disturbance  and  displacement  of  wild¬ 
life  during  the  breeding  season  on  production  areas  around 
Lima  Reservoir  in  the  Centennial  Valley,  and  implementing 
a  variety  of  structural  wetland  habitat  improvements. 

Implementing  the  National  and  Montana  sage  grouse  con¬ 
servation  strategies  that  emphasize  managing  moist  ripar¬ 
ian  habitats  to  provide  adequate  cover  and  succulent  forage 
and  insects,  would  improve  riparian  habitat.  Vegetation  treat¬ 
ments  in  upland  habitats  adjoining  streams  may  divert  live¬ 
stock  grazing  pressure  sufficiently  to  assist  in  meeting  ri¬ 
parian  improvement  objectives. 

Forest  health  treatments  that  remove  conifers  from  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  riparian  zones  to  restore  or  enhance  deciduous  tree 
and  shrub  species  canopy,  health  and  vigor  would  improve 
riparian  function  in  treatment  areas. 

Protection  of  small  aspen  treatment  areas  from  browsing 
would  enhance  survival  of  aspen  recruitment,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  site-specific  conditions,  may  promote  improved  vigor 
and  herbaceous  plant  compositions. 

Management  of  beavers  to  enhance  or  restore  fishery  habi¬ 
tat  will  also  benefit  riparian  vegetation  by  adding  adequate 
deciduous  woody  vegetation  to  sustain  long-term  occupancy 
without  conflicting  with  other  uses. 
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Livestock  grazing  is  a  major  influence  on  riparian  habitat 
within  the  DFO.  Livestock  grazing  impacts  to  riparian  habi¬ 
tat  will  be  minimized  by  adhering  to  Western  Montana  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  implementing  Guidelines 
for  Grazing  Management.  Some  functional  at  risk  and  non¬ 
functional  riparian  areas  will  remain  in  less  than  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition  and  may  continue  to  degrade  until  man¬ 
agement  issues  are  addressed  and  changes  in  management 
are  implemented. 

Incorporating  rangeland  health  standards  and  site  specific 
mitigation  measures  into  plans  of  operation  for  locatable 
mineral  proposals,  along  with  site-specific  habitat  objec¬ 
tives  developed  through  operating  plans,  would  mitigate 
impacts  to  riparian  and  wetland  habitat. 

Designated  travel  routes  are  present  within  riparian  corri¬ 
dors  and  influence  riparian  habitat  through  soil  compaction, 
sediment  input,  dust  and  maintenance  practices.  The  degree 
of  impact  depends  on  the  type  of  road,  amount  of  traffic, 
and  location  and  orientation  of  the  road  within  the  riparian 
zone.  As  fewer  roads  are  identified  as  designated  routes, 
more  traffic  on  open  roads  may  increase  impacts  in  those 
areas.  Improper  maintenance  practices  such  as  inadequate 
drainage  and  gradual  encroachment  (widening)  into  ripar¬ 
ian  habitat  can  aggravate  other  chronic  impacts.  Proper  road 
maintenance  practices  would  reduce  and  minimize  impacts 
to  riparian  areas. 

Reintroducing  fire  into  riparian  habitats  to  restore  plant  com¬ 
munities  would  enhance  long-term  stability  in  these  habi¬ 
tats. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  visual 
resources:  Cultural  Resources,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Paleon¬ 
tology,  Special  status  species,  Riparian  and  Wetlands,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  Social/Economic  conditions. 

Objectives  for  each  VRM  class  as  described  in  Chapter  3 
would  be  maintained  under  all  alternatives,  and  visual  re¬ 
source  contrast  ratings  would  be  completed  as  part  of  any 
project.  This  action  would  result  in  mitigation  that  would 
meet  the  specific  objectives  for  each  VRM  class  within  the 
project  area.  Rehabilitation  plans  would  be  prepared  to  ad¬ 
dress  landscape  modifications  as  necessary  to  avoid  long¬ 
term  sustained  impacts. 

Visual  quality  would  deteriorate  slightly  in  certain  areas, 
especially  in  those  managed  under  Class  IV  objectives,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type,  size  and  duration  of  authorized  activi¬ 
ties.  Visual  quality  could  deteriorate  for  short  periods  of  time 
throughout  the  planning  area.  This  could  occur  during  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  when  smoke  from  prescribed  and/or  wild  fires 
is  visible. 


Recreation  management  would  have  a  negligible  impact  on 
visual  resources. 

Very  little  new  road  construction  is  proposed  on  BLM  lands 
in  any  alternative.  Proper  location  of  any  potential  new  roads 
should  assure  that  VRM  objectives  are  met  in  those  areas. 
Maintenance  of  existing  BLM  roads  and  facilities,  and  clo¬ 
sure  of  unused  roads  would  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  vi¬ 
sual  resources. 

WATER  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

There  are  very  few  watersheds  within  the  planning  area  that 
are  managed  entirely  by  the  BLM.  Vegetation  management, 
livestock  grazing,  and  mineral  development  all  affect  wa¬ 
tershed  conditions  and  the  quality  of  both  surface  and 
groundwater  on  BLM  managed  lands.  Management  of  those 
resources  or  resource  uses  could  be  affected  by  managing 
water  resources  to  maintain  non-impairment  standards,  and 
to  promote  conditions  that  enhance  beneficial  uses. 

Best  Management  Practices  would  be  used  to  control  sources 
of  non-point  pollution  and  eliminate  impairments,  such  as 
fish  passage  obstacles,  that  may  be  occurring  as  a  result  of 
DFO  authorized  activities. 

Increased  water  infiltration  could  occur  with  a  reduction  in 
conifers  which  may  increase  hydrologic  functions  in  some 
systems.  The  degree  of  impact  is  dependent  on  the  size  and 
location  of  the  harvest  unit,  soil  type,  topography  and  miti¬ 
gation  measures  used. 

RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  proposed  acres  and  areas  to  be  treated  under  this  alter¬ 
native  are  the  same  acres  and  areas  that  apply  to  the  Vegeta¬ 
tion  -  Forest  and  Woodlands  section  of  Resources. 

Impacts  to  Forest  Products  are  the  same  as  those  described 
under  Resources,  Vegetation  -  Forests  and  Woodlands. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  direct  impacts  to 
lands  and  realty  management:  Backcountry  Byways,  Indian 
Trust  Resources,  and  Environmental  Justice. 

Under  all  alternatives,  proposed  management  of  various 
resources  (e.g.,  wildlife  and  fisheries)  and  resource  uses  (e.g., 
minerals  and  recreation)  as  well  as  fire  management,  spe¬ 
cial  area  designations  (e.g.,  wilderness  study  areas  and 
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ACECs),  and  socio-economic  considerations  could  result 
in  the  need  to  complete  land  ownership  adjustments  or  ease¬ 
ment  acquisitions  in  order  to  improve  management. 

The  management  of  soil,  air,  water,  and  geologic  resources 
could  affect  land  use  authorizations  such  as  rights-of-way, 
leases,  and  permits,  as  well  as  the  BLM’s  actions  to  obtain 
legal  and  physical  access  to  public  lands.  Proposals  for 
facilities  and  actions  that  are  projected  to  degrade  these  re¬ 
sources  would  have  to  be  mitigated,  sited  in  acceptable  al¬ 
ternative  locations,  or  in  more  extreme  cases,  denied  alto¬ 
gether.  Applicants  for  such  proposals  could  encounter  time 
delays  and  greater  costs  in  terms  of  project  development. 

The  management  of  cultural  resources  could  affect  several 
aspects  of  the  lands  and  realty  program  including  land  use 
authorizations,  land  ownership  adjustments,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  legal  and  physical  access  to  public  lands.  These 
lands  and  realty  actions  are  considered  federal  undertak¬ 
ings  and  must  avoid  inadvertent  damage  to  federal  and  non- 
federal  cultural  resources  through  compliance  with  Section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  Cultural  in¬ 
ventories  would  need  to  be  completed  prior  to  these  federal 
undertakings  and  impacts  to  important  cultural  sites  would 
need  to  be  avoided  by  project  redesign,  project  abandon¬ 
ment,  and/or  mitigation  of  adverse  impacts  through  data 
recovery.  This  could  result  in  actions  such  as  re-routing  a 
proposed  right-of-way  or  road  easement,  or  restructuring  or 
abandoning  a  proposed  land  ownership  adjustment  such  as 
a  land  exchange  or  sale.  Such  actions  can  increase  process¬ 
ing  costs  and  processing  time  for  both  the  federal  and  non- 
federal  parties. 

The  impacts  from  the  management  of  paleontological  re¬ 
sources  would  be  very  similar  to  those  of  cultural  resources. 
Lands  and  realty  projects  occurring  in  known  fossiliferous 
areas  would  require  that  adequate  time  and  resources  be  al¬ 
located  to  conducting  an  inventory  of  these  resources.  The 
discovery  of  scientifically  important  paleontological  re¬ 
sources  could  result  in  the  rerouting  or  redesign  of  proposed 
right-of-way  and  easement  facilities.  The  presence  of  these 
resources  could  also  lead  to  the  restructuring  or  abandoning 
of  land  ownership  adjustments  such  as  land  exchanges  or 
sales.  Such  actions  can  increase  processing  costs  and  time 
for  both  the  federal  and  non-federal  parties. 

The  management  of  vegetation,  including  special  status  spe¬ 
cies,  would  have  several  environmental  consequences.  The 
need  to  protect  special  status  species  and  riparian  and  wet¬ 
land  vegetation  would  impact  land  use  authorizations,  land 
ownership  adjustments,  and  acquisition  of  legal  and  physi¬ 
cal  access  to  public  lands.  Facilities  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
structed  under  various  land  use  authorizations  or  access  ease¬ 
ments  in  areas  where  these  types  of  vegetation  are  present 
may  need  to  be  mitigated,  constructed  in  alternate  locations, 
or  in  extreme  cases,  dropped  from  consideration.  The  need 
to  protect  certain  vegetation  types  could  also  result  in  the 


restructuring  or  elimination  of  a  land  ownership  adjustment 
proposal  such  as  an  exchange  or  sale.  In  cases  where  fire  is 
used  to  manipulate  vegetative  composition,  there  is  always 
a  slight  possibility  of  losing  control  of  such  a  fire  and  sus¬ 
taining  damage  to  above-ground  facilities  authorized  by  land 
use  authorizations.  Where  vegetation  is  treated  through  log¬ 
ging,  the  impacts  would  potentially  be  the  same  as  discussed 
under  forest  products. 

The  management  of  leasable,  salable,  and  locatable  miner¬ 
als  under  all  alternatives  would  likely  result  in  requests  for 
land  use  authorizations  such  as  rights-of-way  and  permits 
for  utilities  and  access. 

For  livestock  grazing,  land  use  authorizations  such  as  rights- 
of-way  and  BLM  access  easements  that  traverse  areas  where 
livestock  grazing  occurs  could  occasionally  require  mitiga¬ 
tion  that  involves  excluding  livestock  grazing  during  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  phases  of  the  project.  Miti¬ 
gation  could  also  be  required  to  facilitate  livestock  move¬ 
ment  or  provide  for  public  safety  (e.g.,  fencing  and 
cattleguards)  throughout  the  effective  period  of  the  authori¬ 
zation. 

Fire  management  under  all  alternatives  would  generally  help 
protect  facilities  on  public  lands  authorized  through  the  lands 
and  realty  program  by  reducing  fuel  loads  and  suppressing 
fires.  However,  there  is  always  a  slight  possibility  of  losing 
control  of  prescribed  fire  and  damaging  above-ground  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Transportation  and  facilities  management  could  require  that 
easements  be  acquired  for  any  BLM  roads  or  other  types  of 
facilities  to  be  located  on  non-federal  lands.  Right-of-way 
reservations  could  be  needed  for  BLM  roads  and  other  types 
of  facilities  to  be  located  on  public  lands. 

The  management  of  wildlife  and  fisheries,  including  spe¬ 
cial  status  species,  would  have  several  environmental  con¬ 
sequences.  The  need  to  protect  special  status  species  as  well 
as  certain  other  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  could  impact 
land  use  authorizations,  land  ownership  adjustments,  and 
the  acquisition  of  legal  and  physical  access  to  public  lands. 
Facilities  proposed  to  be  constructed  under  various  land  use 
authorizations  or  access  easements  in  areas  that  could  ad¬ 
versely  affect  wildlife  or  fisheries  may  need  to  be  mitigated, 
constructed  in  alternate  locations,  or  in  some  cases,  dropped 
from  consideration.  Land  ownership  adjustments  such  as 
exchanges  or  sales  proposed  in  areas  where  wildlife  or  fish¬ 
eries  could  be  adversely  affected  may  need  to  be  restruc¬ 
tured  or  eliminated  from  consideration.  These  types  of  ac¬ 
tions  could  increase  processing  costs  and  time  for  both  the 
federal  and  non-federal  parties. 

Reviewing  existing  withdrawals  and  classifications  and  re¬ 
voking/terminating  those  that  are  no  longer  serving  their 
intended  purpose  would  ensure  that  the  public  lands  are  not 
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unnecessarily  encumbered  and  are  open  to  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  array  of  public  land  uses  consistent  with  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plan.  Such  a  review  would  also  ensure  that  with¬ 
drawals  and  classifications  still  serving  their  intended  pur¬ 
pose  would  remain  in  place.  Management  proposed  for  new 
withdrawals  under  all  alternatives  would  also  ensure  that 
such  actions  encumbered  the  minimum  area  necessary  to 
achieve  the  intended  purpose. 

Any  renewable  energy  development  proposed  for  public 
lands  could  result  in  requests  for  land  use  authorizations 
such  as  rights-of-way  and  permits. 

The  need  to  manage  national  trails  to  protect  the  values  for 
which  they  were  designated  could  impact  land  use  authori¬ 
zations  such  as  rights-of-way  as  well  as  BLM’s  actions  to 
obtain  legal  and  physical  access  to  public  lands.  Proposed 
facilities  such  as  power  lines  may  need  to  be  mitigated  (e.g., 
burial  of  the  line)  or  rerouted  in  order  to  protect  these  trail 
values.  Land  ownership  adjustments  such  as  sales  or  ex¬ 
changes  may  need  to  be  restructured  or  eliminated  from 
consideration  in  order  to  avoid  disposing  of  public  lands 
containing  important  trail  segments. 

Management  of  the  6,347-acre  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Unit  of 
the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  as  well  as  any  BLM  lands  that 
may  be  designated  as  wilderness  in  the  future  would  im¬ 
pose  a  major  restriction  on  the  use  of  these  areas  for  land 
use  authorizations  and  generally  preclude  realty-related  dis¬ 
posals  of  these  lands. 

In  terms  of  health  and  safety,  land  use  authorizations  for 
uses  which  would  involve  the  disposal  or  storage  of  materi¬ 
als  which  could  contaminate  the  land  would  not  be  issued. 
Lands  proposed  for  acquisition  or  disposal  would  need  to 
be  inventoried  for  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials.  The 
presence  of  contaminants  may  lead  to  actions  such  as  the 
modification  or  abandonment  of  a  landownership  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal,  or  remediation  in  the  form  of  cleanup  and 
removal  of  the  contaminants. 

Tribal  treaty  rights  on  public  lands  within  the  planning  area 
could  impact  land  ownership  adjustments  such  as  exchanges 
and  sales.  It  is  possible  that  potential  actions  such  as  these 
would  need  to  be  restructured  or  eliminated  from  consider¬ 
ation  if  it  were  determined  that  they  adversely  affected  tribal 
treaty  rights. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  live¬ 
stock  grazing:  Paleontology,  Visual  Resources,  Wild  Horses 
and  Burros,  Forest  Products,  Minerals  -  Leasable,  Miner¬ 
als-  Locatable,  Minerals  -  Mineral  Materials,  Recreation, 
Renewable  Energy,  Transportation  and  Facilities,  Utility  and 


Communication  Corridors,  Fire  Suppression,  Back  Coun¬ 
try  Byways,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  Wil¬ 
derness  Study  Areas,  Environmental  Justice,  Health  and 
Safety,  Indian  Trust  Resources,  Social,  and  Tribal  Treaty 
Rights. 

Under  all  alternatives,  vegetation  allocation  and  use  levels 
would  be  adjusted,  if  necessary,  following  watershed  as¬ 
sessments  to  meet  the  Western  Montana  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health ,  which  could  impact  grazing  operations 
and  operators. 

MINERALS— LEASABLES 
Oil  and  Gas 

Leases  issued  with  major  constraints  (No  Surface  Occupancy 
stipulations)  would  still  be  accessible  by  directional  drill¬ 
ing,  except  where  large  blocks  of  land  would  preclude  it. 
These  stipulations  would  decrease  the  lease  value,  increase 
operating  costs,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  (given  the  RFD)  re¬ 
quire  relocation  of  wellsites  and  modify  field  development. 
Leases  issued  with  minor  constraints  (Timing  Limitation 
and  Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations)  would  result  in 
similar  impacts,  as  well  as  delays  in  operations,  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  operators  regarding  restrictions. 

Coal,  Geothermal,  and  Oil  Shale 

There  are  no  impacts  identified  as  there  is  no  anticipation 
that  there  will  be  activity  on  federal  resources  during  the 
life  of  the  RMP. 

MINERALS— LOCATABLES 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  locat¬ 
able  minerals:  Geology,  Paleontology,  Vegetation  -  Forest 
Woodlands,  Forest  Products,  Livestock  Grazing,  Minerals 
Leasable,  Recreation,  Backcountry  Byways,  Utility  and 
Communication  Corridors,  Social,  Tribal  Treaty  Rights, 
Environmental  Justice,  and  Indian  Trust  Resources. 

The  majority  of  mining  projects  would  probably  center  on 
large  identified  mineralized  zones.  Since  the  specific  loca¬ 
tion,  type  of  mine,  size  and  other  factors  cannot  be  identi¬ 
fied  until  an  ore  body  is  identified  and  proposed  for  devel¬ 
opment,  the  mitigating  measures  and  how  they  specifically 
affect  locatable  minerals  cannot  be  projected.  Mitigation 
measures  and  the  degree  they  affect  mining  are  therefore 
discussed  in  general  terms. 

Management  of  resources/resource  uses/programs  that  re¬ 
quire  mitigation  measures  to  eliminate  or  reduce  impacts 
resulting  from  mining  operations  could  result  in  additional 
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expenditures  and  a  longer  permitting  timeframe  for  the  de¬ 
veloper. 

Authorization  of  right-of-ways  for  facilities  such  as  roads, 
highways,  and  powerlines  would  influence  locatable  min¬ 
eral  operations  in  a  positive  manner  by  providing  access 
and  infrastructure  to  exploration  and  mining  operations. 
Development  of  renewable  energy  resource  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  future  energy  sources  for  milling  and  other  facilities. 

Land  ownership  adjustments  could  result  in  acquisition  or 
disposal  of  lands  with  mineral  value,  and  as  a  result  either 
increase  or  decrease  opportunities  for  development.  Acqui¬ 
sition  of  additional  legal  access  across  private  or  other  lands 
would  provide  increased  opportunities  to  explore  and  de¬ 
velop  areas  that  may  not  be  accessible  by  another  route. 

Maintaining  the  approximately  30,000  acres  currently  with¬ 
drawn  from  locatable  mineral  entry  under  all  alternatives 
would  continue  to  preclude  locatable  mineral  development 
opportunities,  though  most  of  the  areas  are  not  located  in 
highly  mineralized  zones. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  of  Road  Agent  Rock.  Squirrel 
Rock  and  Wedding  Ring  Rock  under  all  alternatives  would 
remove  a  total  of  30  acres  under  all  alternatives.  Only  Road 
Agent  Rock,  which  is  located  in  a  high  mineral  potential 
area,  is  considered  to  be  in  a  potentially  mineralized  area. 
No  mining  is  currently  occurring  in  the  area,  although  a 
number  of  historic  mine  shafts  still  exist.  Road  Agent  Rock 
is  currently  in  a  realty  classification  that  prohibits  mineral 
entry  on  five  acres  that  surround  it.  Withdrawing  10  acres 
around  the  rock  would  formally  withdraw  it  from  mineral 
entry,  prohibiting  mining  of  the  10  acres  and  potentially  in¬ 
hibiting  expansion  of  future  adjacent  surface  or  underground 
mines. 

Travel  management  provisions  under  all  alternatives  would 
require  a  permit  to  drive  off  road  to  access  a  mining  claim 
or  conduct  exploration  work. 

Fire  management  activities  could  temporarily  restrict  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mining  project  during  implementation  of  prescribed 
burning,  or  during  wildland  fire  suppression. 

Designation  of  ACECs  would  require  that  a  3809  Plan  of 
Operations  be  filed  for  all  mineral  related  activities  greater 
than  casual  use.  Performance  standards  would  be  required 
to  protect  the  relevant  and  important  values  of  the  ACEC. 
Mineral  exploration  normally  subject  to  3809  Notice-level 
review  would  require  NEPA  analysis  and  would  be  subjected 
to  additional  time  delays. 

Management  of  wilderness  values  would  result  in  protec¬ 
tive  measures  placed  on  mining  activities  that  occur  in  ar¬ 
eas  that  are  “grandfathered"  in. 


Rehabilitation  and  closure  of  abandoned  mine  land  sites  and 
associated  features  would  remove  or  obscure  information 
contained  in  waste  dumps,  excavations,  adits,  and  shafts  that 
is  used  by  exploration  companies  to  sample  and  map  min¬ 
eral  deposits. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  anticipated  impacts  to  min¬ 
eral  materials:  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Geology,  Paleontology, 
Soils,Vegetation  -  Forest  Woodlands, Vegetation  -  Range- 
land,  Vegetation  -  Riparian  and  Wetland,  Water,  Wildlife, 
Forest  Products,  Lands  and  Realty.  Livestock  Grazing,  Min¬ 
erals  Leasable,  Minerals  Locatable.  Recreation,  Renewable 
Energy,  Transportation,  and  Facilities,  Fire  Management. 
Special  Area  Designation,  Social  and  Economic  Consider¬ 
ation. 

RECREATION 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  or  negligible  anticipated  im¬ 
pacts  to  recreation:  Air  Quality.  Soils,  Leasable  Minerals, 
Renewable  Energy,  Utility  and  Communication  Corridors, 
or  ACECs.  Management  of  several  other  resources  or  re¬ 
source  uses  would  have  indirect,  often  minor  impacts  on 
recreational  uses  of  the  public  lands.  Vegetation,  Water,  and 
Fire  Management  Activities  will  all  influence  distribution 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  cause  variations  in  the  function  and 
appearance  of  the  landscape,  which  influence  recreational 
use  patterns  and  preferences  within  the  planning  area,  but 
would  not  substantially  alter  the  demand  for,  or  distribution 
of  activities  within  the  planning  area  as  a  whole. 

Management  of  cultural  and  paleontological  resources  would 
provide  for  the  protection  of  resources  of  interest  to  the  rec¬ 
reating  public,  and  would  provide  public  education  and  out¬ 
reach  efforts  designed  to  enhance  public  appreciation  and 
respect  for  these  resources.  Adaptive  re-use  of  historic  prop¬ 
erties,  provided  for  under  Section  1 10  of  the  NHPA  would 
provide  opportunities  for  additional  interpretive  sites,  and 
could  provide  for  the  use  of  renovated  historic  cabins  that 
might  be  used  for  recreational  rental  cabins  in  the  future  to 
offer  additional  opportunities  for  public  enjoyment  of  the 
surrounding  lands. 

Areas  not  withdrawn  from  entry  under  the  Mining  Law  are 
always  susceptible  to  disturbances  from  exploration  and 
potential  development,  posing  potential  impacts  to  recre¬ 
ational  uses  in  any  given  area.  Locatable  mineral  potential 
is  generally  rather  low.  Many  of  the  areas  that  are  ranked  as 
having  high  or  moderate  potential  for  locatable  minerals  have 
already  been  impacted  by  past  mineral  exploration  activi¬ 
ties,  and  any  recreational  use  that  might  have  occurred  there 
has  been  adapted  over  the  years  to  co-exist  with  those  im- 
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pacts.  Although  the  recreational  uses  that  relied  on  natural 
conditions  may  have  been  displaced,  recreational  uses  have 
been  created  in  these  locations  for  rockhounders,  historic 
mining  buffs,  spelunkers,  and  motorized  vehicle  enthusi¬ 
asts. 

Management  of  livestock  grazing  has  minor  impacts  on  rec¬ 
reational  use  of  the  public  lands,  sometimes  temporarily 
displacing  recreational  activities  from  areas  where  inten¬ 
sive  livestock  use  is  taking  place.  Backcountry  areas  which 
might  accommodate  overnight  camping  activities  are  simi¬ 
larly  impacted  by  intensive  livestock  grazing  activities,  ren¬ 
dering  them  undesireable  for  overnight  camping  for  peri¬ 
ods  of  time,  especially  along  streams  which  would  normally 
be  attractive  to  recreational  users.  These  impacts  are  typi¬ 
cally  short  term,  but  often  cyclic,  depending  on  the  grazing 
management  system  (i.e.  -  they  return  when  the  grazing 
rotation  places  cattle  back  in  those  locations).  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  livestock  trailing,  particularly  between  reliable  water 
sources,  can  provide  opportunities  for  single-track  moun¬ 
tain  biking  and  backcountry  running  or  jogging.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  commercial  “dude  ranch”  operations  also  provide  a 
unique  recreational  opportunity  that  might  decrease  in  avail¬ 
ability  if  livestock  operations  were  not  authorized  within 
the  planning  area. 

The  designation  and  required  management  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  wilderness  study  areas  for  maintenance  of  wilder¬ 
ness  values  provides  some  assurance  of  locations  where 
primitive  and  semi-primitive  recreation  opportunities  will 
remain  available  at  least  seasonally  (unless  Congress  releases 
the  wilderness  study  areas  from  further  consideration  as  wil¬ 
derness).  Most  of  the  WSAs  have  limited  public  access  and 
no  developed  trail  systems,  limiting  the  amount  of  recre¬ 
ational  use  occurring  within  the  core  of  those  areas.  Three 
WSAs  (Centennial  Mountains,  Hidden  Pasture,  and  East 
Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek)  and  part  of  a  fourth  (the  south 
half  of  the  Blacktail  Mountains)  are  closed  yearlong  to  snow¬ 
mobile  use.  Therefore,  widespread  motorized  use  could  oc¬ 
cur  through  the  winter  months  provided  there  is  adequate 
snow  cover  in  most  of  the  WSAs.  In  most  years  snow  cover 
in  most  of  these  areas  is  insufficient  to  encourage  much 
snowmobile  use.  Snowmobile  or  other  motorized  user  tres¬ 
pass  into  WSAs  could  result  in  impacts  to  primitive  recre¬ 
ation. 

Completion  of  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 
through  the  Centennial  Mountains  would  be  expected  to 
slightly  increase  the  use  of  that  segment  of  trail  by  hikers 
and  equestrians.  The  emphasis  on  maintenance  of  this,  and 
its  tributary  trails,  would  enhance  public  enjoyment  of  this 
area  for  primitive  recreation.  Interpretation  of  the  two  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Trails  (L&C  and  Nez  Perce)  would  enhance 


public  enjoyment  of  these  trails  and  could  slightly  increase 
use  along  the  routes.  Use  of  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Trail  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  continued 
growth  of  Bozeman  and  surrounding  communities.  Proposed 
maintenance  of  this  trail  would  be  unlikely  to  influence  the 
rate  of  increased  use  of  the  trail,  but  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  it  in  a  safe,  functional,  and  aesthetically  pleasing 
condition. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  recreation  groups  is 
expected  to  continue  to  improve  management  of  recreation 
to  reduce,  or  at  least  slow  the  growth  of  recreation  use  con¬ 
flicts  and  improve  opportunities  for  recreational  use  of  the 
public  lands. 

Motorized  vehicle  use  continues  to  be  the  greatest  source  of 
conflict  among  recreation  users  in  this  planning  area.  In 
many  cases,  the  conflict  is  the  result  of  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  public  that  violates  the  travel  management 
restrictions  provided  by  the  travel  map,  but  continued  em¬ 
phasis  on  education  and  signage  may  help  address  non-com¬ 
pliance. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  of  BLM  roads  and  facilities  would  create  safer 
conditions  for  the  public  and  provide  for  administrative  uses. 
Certain  resources  could  be  affected  directly  by  surface-dis¬ 
turbing  maintenance  activities  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
increased  use  or  traffic  generated  by  improved  travel  routes. 
Implementation  of  mitigation  measures  such  as  lower  lev¬ 
els  of  maintenance  or  innovative  design  features  would  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  direct  impacts. 

TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  OHV 
USE 

There  are  no  impacts  to  travel  management.  Travel  man¬ 
agement  is  done  in  response  to  competing  demands  for  re¬ 
source  uses  or  protection.  Travel  management  proposals  and 
subsequent  decisions  are  most  influenced  by  demands  for 
administrative  or  recreational  uses,  to  provide  access  for 
resource  uses,  and  to  mitigate  wildlife  management  con¬ 
cerns.  Certain  areas  or  roads  might  also  be  closed,  re-routed, 
or  otherwise  managed  to  accomplish  a  resource  objective 
such  as  to  reduce  soil  erosion  or  reduce  residual  effects  such 
as  contributing  sediment  to  streams,  affecting  fisheries,  etc. 
There  are  numerous  impacts  to  other  resources  or  resource 
uses  from  Travel  Management,  but  there  are  no  impacts  to 
travel  management. 
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FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

Proposed  management  of  the  following  resources/resource 
uses/programs  would  have  no  or  negligible  anticipated  im¬ 
pacts  to  fire  management:  Soils,  Leasable  Minerals,  Renew¬ 
able  Energy,  Utility  and  Communication  Corridors,  ACECs, 
or  Wild  &  Scenic  Rivers. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

None  exist  within  the  planning  area. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  National  Recreation  Trail  is  within 
the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness,  and  would  continue  to 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  wilderness  management 
plan.  There  are  no  anticipated  impacts  to  the  trail  from  man¬ 
agement  activities  proposed  under  any  of  the  alternatives 
that  would  affect  management  of  the  trail. 

The  portion  of  the  Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 
historically  managed  by  the  BLM  Dillon  Field  Office  crosses 
lands  administered  by  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  and 
Targhee  National  Forests,  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
and  the  BLM.  There  are  no  activities  proposed  under  any  of 
the  alternatives  in  this  plan  that  would  impact  management 
of  that  trail  segment. 

Management  measures  common  to  all  alternatives  provide 
a  systematic  and  proactive  means  to  address  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  impacts  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Nez  Perce  (Nee- 
Me-Poo)  National  Historic  Trails,  and  under  all  alternatives 
effects  would  be  mitigated  during  the  activity  and  project 
level  planning  process.  Mitigation  measures  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  to  reduce  visual  impacts  that  may  introduce  intru¬ 
sive  elements  on  public  lands  along  the  trails  and  thus  pro¬ 
tect  the  visual  qualities  of  BLM  lands  along  the  trail. 

WILDERNESS  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Wilderness  values  in  the  Bear  Trap  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  would  continue  to  be  managed  and  preserved 
under  all  alternatives. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  following  resources/resource  uses/ 
programs  will  have  no  direct  or  indirect  impact  to  wild  and 


scenic  rivers  under  any  of  the  identified  alternatives:  air 
quality,  cultural  resources,  fisheries,  geology,  paleontology, 
soils,  special  status  species,  vegetation-forest  and  wood¬ 
lands,  vegetation-rangeland,  riparian  wetlands,  livestock 
grazing,  water,  wild  horses  and  burros,  wildlife,  renewable 
energy,  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern,  backcountry 
byways,  lands  and  realty,  recreation,  national  recreation  ar¬ 
eas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  wilderness  study  areas,  utility 
and  communication  corridors,  economics,  environmental 
justice,  health  and  safety,  Indian  trust  resources,  social,  and 
tribal  treaty  rights. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Mining 

Leasable  Minerals 

The  two-county  area  currently  has  no  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Studies  indicate  that  at  the  limited  scale  of  development 
projected  over  the  life  of  the  plan,  area  increases  in  employ¬ 
ment  for  local  residents  would  be  limited  and  temporary 
(USDA-FS  and  USDI-BLM  1990).  Gas  production  in  the 
area  would  contribute  to  state  and  local  governmental  rev¬ 
enues  through  oil  and  gas  tax  revenues,  however  these  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  limited  as  well. 

The  actual  drilling  work  and  subsequent  field  development 
would  largely  involve  outside  firms  and  contractors.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  its  Energy 
Information  Administration  (EIA),  the  average  cost  per  foot 
for  drilling  natural  gas  wells  that  become  producers  was 
$138  in  2000.  This  means  a  gas  well  at  depths  of  5,000  to 
10,000  feet  would  cost  anywhere  from  $700,000  to  $1.4 
million  to  drill.  The  average  U.S.  drilling  cost  for  dry  holes 
was  $183  per  foot  and  this  would  translate  into  costs  of  $1 
million  or  more  for  wells  of  over  5,000  feet  deep.  So,  the 
projected  drilling  activity  based  on  current  drilling  costs 
would  result  in  expenditures  by  exploration  companies  and 
crews  of  over  $4  million  for  4  dry  holes  and  an  additional 
$4  to  $8  million  for  6  wells  revealing  some  development 
potential  -  the  initial  2  wildcat  exploration  wells  plus  2  more 
step-out  wells  for  each  of  these.  This  would  total  $8  to  $12 
million  in  expenditures  and,  again,  would  probably  be  largely 
undertaken  by  outside  firms.  Two  or  more  local  jobs  could 
be  created  during  the  development  and  production  stages  of 
the  two  wells  under  this  scenario  -  activities  such  as 
workover  and  roustabout  -  but  this  would  only  be  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  time.  During  the  production  stage,  one  or 
two  local  jobs  may  develop  for  pumpers.  Labor  to  pump 
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one  well  would  amount  to  one  FTE  employee  a  year  for  the 
life  of  the  well. 

Locatable  Minerals 

The  economic  contribution  from  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  locatable  minerals  on  federal  minerals  administered 
by  BLM  in  the  planning  area  is  not  expected  to  change  across 
any  of  the  alternatives. 

PILT 

None  of  the  alternatives  would  result  in  significant  changes 
in  Federal  ownership  in  the  planning  area.  Any  future  land 
exchanges  or  sales  w'ould  be  assessed  to  determine  specific 
impacts,  but  in  general,  actions  proposed  within  the  RMP/ 
EIS  will  not  change  payments  to  Madison  and  Beaverhead 
Counties  made  under  the  PILT  program  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  formulas. 

Other  Impacts 

Under  all  alternatives,  economic  diversity  indicated  by  the 
number  of  economic  sectors  would  remain  unchanged, 
though  shifts  in  emphasis  could  occur.  Costs  to  local  gov¬ 
ernment  would  remain  unchanged,  i.e.  demand  for  services 
and  infrastructure  would  not  change. 

Area  income  generated  by  BLM  expenditures  both  in  op¬ 
erational  dollars  and  personnel  expenditures  are  expected 
to  remain  similar  to  current  contributions,  or  increase 
slightly,  across  all  alternatives. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE  (BLM 
Critical  Element) 

During  the  course  of  this  analysis,  no  alternative  consid¬ 
ered  resulted  in  any  identifiable  effects  or  issues  specific  to 
any  minority  or  low  income  population  or  community  as 
defined  in  Executive  Order  12898.  While  minority  and  low 
income  populations  exist  in  the  planning  area,  no  particular 
BLM  actions  proposed  across  the  alternatives  have  been 
identified  as  causing  disproportionate  adverse  effects  on 
these  populations.  The  agencies  have  considered  all  input 
from  persons  or  groups  regardless  of  race,  income  status,  or 
other  social  and  economic  characteristics.  A  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  effects  to  potentially  affected  social  groups  can  be 
found  in  the  Social  Conditions  sections,  and  economic  im¬ 
pacts  are  described  in  the  Economics  sections. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
Abandoned  Mine  Lands 

Abandoned  mines  that  pose  a  significant  risk  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  will  be  remediated.  Partial  BLM  own¬ 
ership  of  most  sites  requires  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
state  of  Montana  to  address  environmental  impacts. 

Management  of  locatable  minerals  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
leasable  and  saleable  mineral  programs  could  assist  in  rec¬ 
lamation  efforts  of  abandoned  mine  lands.  In  some  instances, 
actual  mining  operations  would  remove  tailings  piles  or  mill 
tailings  that  contain  environmental  hazards  such  as  heavy 
metals  or  chemicals. 

Other  programs  are  not  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  AML. 

Debris  Flows 

There  are  no  anticipated  impacts  under  any  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  given  the  low  likelihood  of  debris  flows  on  public  lands 
in  the  planning  area. 

Hazardous  Materials  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Under  all  alternatives,  environmental  conditions  would  be 
protected  as  a  result  of  hazardous  materials  management. 
Any  authorized  uses  would  adhere  to  federal  and  state  re¬ 
quirements  to  reduce  or  eliminate  impacts.  Procedures  in 
place  to  address  unauthorized  use  and  accidental  events 
would  help  to  minimize  to  the  extent  possible  public  expo¬ 
sure  and  environmental  impacts. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Under  all  alternatives,  livestock  grazing  permittees  may  be 
affected  by  a  loss  of  AUMs  resulting  from  management 
changes  necessary  to  meet  the  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health  as  identified  in  watershed  assessments  and  allotment 
planning  processes.  Economic  effects  to  ranchers  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Economics  section.  Changes  in  grazing  man¬ 
agement,  in  many  cases,  would  be  viewed  by  the  involved 
operator  as  an  expansion  of  government  control  over  his  or 
her  ranch  management  options.  Operators  would  probably 
be  positive  toward  changes  which  improve  range  condition 
w  ithout  severely  limiting  operator  options.  Losses  in  income 
could  result  in  declines  in  social  well  being  for  affected 
ranchers  and  their  families. 
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Small  commercial  operators  would  have  the  most  potential 
for  being  affected.  Lifestyle  changes  in  response  to  income 
loss  could  include  families  decreasing  their  spending,  di¬ 
versifying  the  operation  to  make  it  less  dependent  upon  tra¬ 
ditional  ranching,  or  sending  family  members  to  work  off 
the  ranch  to  bring  in  more  income.  Most  permittees  would 
try  to  maintain  their  ranching  lifestyle  by  adjusting  their 
operations  to  absorb  the  income  losses,  rather  than  selling 
their  ranches.  If  ranches  are  unable  to  continue  in  the  ranch¬ 
ing  business,  effects  to  local  communities  could  include  loss 
of  business  activity  and/or  the  businesses  themselves,  loss 
of  members  of  ranching  families,  and  potentially  a  decline 
in  open  space  if  ranches  were  sold  and  developed  in  some 
manner.  The  communities  most  likely  to  be  affected  would 
be  very  small  towns  that  are  experiencing  ongoing  popula¬ 
tion  decline  and  are  highly  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
Based  on  discussions  with  Beaverhead  and  Madison  county 
residents,  the  preservation  of  the  local  ranches  and  associ¬ 
ated  open  space  are  very  important  for  the  continuation  of 
their  communities  as  desirable  places  to  live. 

County/Community  residents  would  benefit  from  the  wild¬ 
land-urban  interface  being  made  the  top  priority  for  hazard¬ 
ous  fuels  treatments.  The  potential  social  effects  from  wild¬ 
fires  can  include  smoke  (causing  eye,  throat  or  lung  irrita¬ 
tion),  injury,  loss  of  property  and  reduced  recreation  poten¬ 
tial  (USDI-BLM  2003b).  These  effects  would  decline  in  the 
long  term  under  Management  Common. 

Limiting  travel  in  the  planning  area  to  designated  routes  as 
specified  in  the  Statewide  OHV  EIS  could  reduce  conflicts 
between  motorized  recreationists  and  those  recreationists 
seeking  a  quiet,  solitary  experience. 

IMPACTS  FROM 
ALTERNATIVE  A 

RESOURCES 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Alternative  A  would  result  in  less  impact  to  cultural  resources 
compared  to  the  other  alternatives  given  the  level  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  proposed  vegetation  treatments. 

Riparian  and  wetland  management  under  Alternative  A 
would  not  provide  as  much  incidental  protection  for  cul¬ 
tural  resources  in  these  fragile  environments,  because  DFC 
would  be  achieved  on  fewer  acres. 


Management  under  VRM  Classes  I  and  II  would  best  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  the  visual  setting  where  cultural  resources 
occur.  Designating  163,555  acres  as  either  VRM  I  or  II  un¬ 
der  Alternative  A  would  provide  more  protection  to  cultural 
resources  than  Alternatives  B  or  D,  and  similar  protection 
as  Alternative  C. 

Management  of  several  areas  as  potential  ACECs  and  as 
eligible  Wild  and  Scenic  River  segments  under  Alternative 
A  would  not  substantially  increase  protections  provided 
currently  for  cultural  resources  under  law  and  regulation, 
though  options  for  data  recovery  would  likely  be  more  lim¬ 
ited  under  this  alternative. 

Potential  damage  to  cultural  resources  from  proposed  travel 
management  is  expected  to  be  greatest  under  Alternative  A 
since  the  most  roads  are  designated  as  open  for  travel  in  this 
alternative.  This  increases  motorized  access  that  can  prompt 
indirect  impacts  as  well  as  direct  impacts  from  travel  on 
sites  exposed  in  roadbeds,  etc. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Impacts  from  livestock  grazing  management  are  closely  tied 
to  impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  and  stream  channel  alter¬ 
ation.  Grazing  management  which  meets  established  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Livestock 
Grazing  should  reduce  the  amount  and  extent  of  impacts  to 
fish  habitat  conditions  over  the  long-term.  Management 
under  Alternative  A  would  require  adjustment  to  grazing 
systems  found  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  decline  in 
fish  habitat  conditions. 

Improving  recreational  facilities  could  increase  pressure  on 
some  fisheries. 

Impacts  from  wildlife  management  are  likely  to  be  minor. 
Proposed  management  actions  for  wildlife  under  this  alter¬ 
native  would  generally  have  minor  impacts  to  fish  habitat, 
though  in  some  areas  high  densities  of  big  game  are  caus¬ 
ing  damage  to  streams  containing  fish  habitat.  Any  habitat 
improvements  or  vegetation  treatments  designed  to  enhance 
big  game  habitat  must  consider  the  effects  increased  use 
would  have  on  fish  habitat. 

Impacts  to  fish  habitat  from  timber  harvest  on  BLM  man¬ 
aged  lands  would  be  minor  under  this  alternative.  Sediment 
from  roads  and  runoff  from  harvest  units  could  impact  fish 
habitat,  but  impacts  would  be  mitigated  through  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Best  Management  Practices.  Limiting  timber  har¬ 
vest  in  portions  of  some  watersheds  would  reduce  or  elimi¬ 
nate  impacts  from  logging  activities. 
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Impacts  associated  with  fire  management  under  this  alter¬ 
native  would  result  primarily  from  fire  suppression  activi¬ 
ties.  Focus  would  be  on  fire  suppression  with  no  areas  des¬ 
ignated  for  fire  use.  Sediment  impacts  could  be  mitigated 
by  setting  buffers  near  drainages  to  reduce  sediment  reach¬ 
ing  streams.  The  use  of  prescribed  fire  in  restoring  aspen 
and  willow  communities  could  improve  fish  habitat  in  many 
areas.  In  many  areas  conifer  encroachment  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  affecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  available  habi¬ 
tat. 

Wildlife 

Management  of  several  resources/resources  uses/programs 
would  have  moderate  to  major  impacts  on  wildlife  within 
the  planning  area  and  impact  the  DFC.  Management  of  veg¬ 
etation,  soils,  water,  livestock  grazing,  recreation,  travel  and 
fire  all  are  anticipated  to  influence  available  habitat  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wildlife. 

Continuing  current  management  under  this  alternative  would 
maintain  overall  wildlife  habitat  conditions  and  enhance 
localized  conditions  as  individual  projects  and  plans  are 
developed  and  implemented.  However,  changes  would  be 
slower  and  more  site-specific  than  in  the  other  alternatives. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulations  include  a  combination  of 
no  surface  occupancy  (NSO)  and  no  lease  on  state  game 
ranges,  and  a  timing  limitation  to  prevent  disturbance  on 
big  game  winter  ranges,  elk  calving  and  big  game  birthing 
areas.  Bighorn  sheep  yearlong  habitat  is  protected  from  dis¬ 
turbance  using  a  timing  limitation  with  an  additional  NSO 
on  core  habitats.  Timing  stipulations  on  O&G  activities 
would  preclude  disturbance  to  important  big  game  habitats 
but  would  still  allow  some  modification  of  habitat  within 
those  important  areas.  Waterfowl  production  and  molting 
habitat,  and  wetland  projects,  are  protected  from  disturbance 
by  NSO.  These  stipulations  would  generally  protect  most 
habitats  with  only  minor  impacts. 

About  7,400  acres  of  elk  calving  areas  and  about  22,000 
acres  of  elk  winter  range  could  be  affected  by  forest  treat¬ 
ments  in  the  Pioneer  and  Gravelly  landscapes.  The  timing 
of  treatments  would  minimize  or  eliminate  potential  distur¬ 
bance  within  those  habitats.  While  localized  impacts  would 
occur  at  this  proposed  level  of  harvest,  planning  area-wide 
impacts  on  the  condition  and  availability  of  forested  wild¬ 
life  habitat  would  be  minor  since  only  8  percent  of  forested 
habitats  could  be  treated  under  this  Alternative. 

Aspen  restoration  on  approximately  500  acres  in  the  Pio¬ 
neers  and  Gravelly  Range  would  have  a  minor  impact  on 
wildlife.  Improved  condition  of  aspen  and  herbaceous  veg¬ 
etation  would  enhance  foraging  habitat  for  many  species, 
and  maintain  availability  of  tall  trees  providing  a  variety  of 
nesting  sites  and  aerial  foraging  for  birds.  If  restoration  ar¬ 


eas  are  small  and  occur  adjacent  to  big  game  winter  habitat, 
aspen  regeneration  may  provide  winter  forage.  However, 
this  browsing  may  inhibit  full  recovery  of  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  aspen  clones. 

Current  management  of  the  area  around  Blue  Lake  is  pro¬ 
tecting  axolotl  habitat. 

A  total  of  about  2, 100  miles  of  road  would  be  designated  as 
open  in  the  DFO  and  this  would  leave  road  densities  in  cer¬ 
tain  habitats  that  are  high  enough  to  cause  wildlife  distur¬ 
bance  or  displacement  at  least  seasonally. 

See  the  Vegetation  -  Riparian  and  Wetland  section  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  those  habitat  impacts. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  to  paleontological  values  would  be  similar  to  those 
projected  for  Cultural  Resources  under  this  alternative. 

SOILS 

Impact  to  soils  from  travel  management  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  under  this  alternative  because  there  are  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  of  roads  open  for  travel,  and  therefore  the  great¬ 
est  potential  for  erosion. 

Impacts  to  soils  from  vegetation  management  would  be  less 
than  under  the  other  Alternatives  because  of  the  proposed 
number  of  acres  to  be  treated  would  be  the  least. 

Impacts  to  soils  from  the  management  of  riparian/wetland 
areas  would  be  greatest  in  this  alternative  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  NF  and  FAR  reaches  would  remain  the  highest. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Considering  wildlife  movement  during  project  and  activity 
planning  will  insure  that  additional  barriers  to  wildlife  and 
special  status  animals  are  not  created  but  since  migration  or 
linkage  corridors  will  not  be  delineated,  there  is  a  risk  of 
fragmenting  some  habitats  that  provide  linkages.  Overall, 
existing  wildlife  corridors  w  ill  be  maintained  at  current  con¬ 
ditions  under  this  alternative  but  the  needs  of  wide  ranging, 
mobile  species  may  not  always  be  met. 

Restoring  healthy  aspen  stands  provides  habitat  for  grizzly 
bear.  lynx,  and  a  wide  variety  of  sensitive  species  similar  to 
that  described  in  Alternative  A.  Wildlife.  With  the  limited 
distribution  of  treatments  scattered  across  500  acres  in  the 
Pioneer  Mountains  and  Gravelly  Range,  improved  condi¬ 
tions  would  provide  only  localized  benefit  to  any  listed  or 
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sensitive  species  and  would  not  alter  current  distribution  or 
occurrence  of  those  species. 

Impacts  on  lynx  denning  habitat  from  forest  vegetation  treat¬ 
ments  are  difficult  to  quantify  because  lynx  denning  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  planning  area  is  not  complete.  Forest  treat¬ 
ments  that  create  forage  habitat  in  or  near  existing  denning 
habitat  could  increase  lynx  habitat. 

Changes  in  livestock  grazing  management  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  following  watershed  allotment  planning  processes. 
Some  special  status  species  habitat  could  be  impacted  in 
areas  of  uncompleted  watershed  assessments  until  assess¬ 
ments  and  management  changes  are  implemented. 

Adjusting  grazing  to  meet  fisheries  potential,  wetland  ob¬ 
jectives  and  sensitive  plant  protection  would  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  but  unquantified  effect. 

Travel  management  under  alternative  A  would  have  similar 
impacts  as  described  in  wildlife. 

Centennial  Mountains  ACEC  are  currently  managed  under 
WSA  guidelines  that  restrict  habitat  modification,  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains  travel  plan,  and  conservation  strategies 
and  measures  required  for  grizzly  bear,  lynx  and  wolf.  These 
generally  protect  Special  Status  Species  habitat  in  the  east¬ 
ern  two-thirds  of  the  area  while  management  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  area  outside  the  WSA  may  not  fully  accommodate  SSS 
needs. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulations  include  no  surface  occu¬ 
pancy  and  timing  limitations  to  protect  bald  eagle  and  per¬ 
egrine  falcon  nesting  territories  from  habitat  modification 
around  a  nest  site  and  disturbance  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  The  NSO  buffer  around  sage  grouse  leks  may  not  ad¬ 
equately  protect  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat.  Male  strut¬ 
ting  activity  moves  around  within  a  general  lek  area  and 
using  only  a  500-foot  buffer  could  have  a  major  effect  by 
modifying  vegetation  and  increasing  mortality  risk  on  indi¬ 
vidual  leks.  Timing  stipulations  on  Oil  and  Gas  activities 
would  preclude  disturbance  to  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat 
and  all  raptor  nesting  territories  but  would  still  allow  some 
modification  of  habitat  within  those  important  areas. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Impacts  to  special  status  fish  values  would  be  similar  to 
those  projected  for  fisheries  under  this  alternative. 

A  continuation  of  current  management  would  likely  lead  to 
a  gradual  decline  in  special  status  fish  habitat,  primarily 
WCT  habitat,  over  the  long  term.  Primary  impacts  to  habi¬ 
tat  would  come  from  sedimentation  and  a  decline  or  lack  of 


improvement  in  riparian  and  adjacent  upland  communities. 
These  conditions  would  affect  all  aspects  of  special  status 
fish  habitat  such  as  spawning,  rearing  and  security. 

Impacts  to  Special  Status  Fish  from  Recreation  would  be 
minor.  State  of  Montana  fishing  regulations  require  catch 
and  release  fishing  for  Arctic  grayling  and  WCT.  Improv¬ 
ing  recreational  facilities  could  increase  incidental  fishing 
pressure  on  arctic  grayling  and  some  WCT  populations. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Direct  impacts  to  special  status  plants  occur  primarily  from 
surface  disturbing  activities  such  as  mining  or  road  con¬ 
struction,  herbivory,  trampling  and  herbicide  application. 

Plant  collection,  off  highway  vehicle  use,  prescribed  and 
natural  fire  may  also  directly  impact  special  status  plant 
populations. 

Impacts  to  habitats  supporting  special  status  plant  popula¬ 
tions  may  be  classified  as  indirect  impacts  and  include  soil 
compaction  and  erosion,  alteration  of  hydrologic  regimes, 
insecticide  applications  which  may  kill  pollinators,  modi¬ 
fied  fire  return  intervals,  and  invasion  of  native  habitats  by 
noxious  weeds  and  exotic  species. 

Alternative  A  would  emphasize  maintenance  rather  than 
restoration  or  enhancement  of  individual  plant  species.  Miti¬ 
gation  measures  would  be  considered  for  known  popula¬ 
tions  of  special  status  species  when  authorizing  surface  dis¬ 
turbing  activities.  As  a  result,  plants  or  populations  may  be 
inadvertently  reduced  or  destroyed. 

Approximately  2175  miles  of  roads  are  open  to  motorized 
travel  under  Alternative  A  which  is  at  least  700  miles  more 
than  any  of  the  other  alternatives.  This  management  pro¬ 
vides  the  greatest  potential  for  vehicular  transportation  and 
dispersal  of  noxious  weed  seeds  into  special  status  plant 
habitats. 

Since  livestock  utilization  levels  would  be  set  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  during  watershed  and  allotment  planning  pro¬ 
cesses,  some  rare  plant  populations  and  habitats  in  areas 
with  uncompleted  assessments  could  be  impacted  by  heavy 
grazing  and  trampling  until  assessments  and  management 
changes  are  implemented. 

Fire  suppression  activities  under  Alternative  A  would  en¬ 
courage  vegetative  succession  toward  plant  communities  that 
develop  on  respective  ecological  sites  without  fire.  As  a 
result  sensitive  species  requiring  early  serai  plant  commu¬ 
nities  and  those  that  require  periodic  disturbance  would  de¬ 
cline. 
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VEGETATION— FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

The  proposed  acres  and  areas  to  be  treated  under  this  alter¬ 
native  are  the  same  acres  and  areas  that  apply  to  the  Forest 
Products  section  of  Resource  Uses. 

Forest  vegetation  treatments  could  affect  about  1 1 ,000  acres 
of  conifer  forest  (14  percent  of  the  forest  base  acreage  and  8 
percent  of  all  forested  acres  over  the  life  of  the  plan).  Treat¬ 
ments  would  restore  Douglas-fir  (warm/dry)  forest  types 
by  decreasing  stand  density  in  the  Pioneers  and  Gravelly 
Landscapes.  Age  class  diversity  would  increase  in  Spruce/ 
Fir  (cool/moist)  forest  types,  both  in  and  outside  of  these 
two  geographic  areas.  Approximately  500  acres  of  aspen 
on  forested  lands  throughout  the  planning  area  would  be 
restored.  Aspen  restoration  on  00  acres  in  the  Pioneer  and 
Gravelly  landscapes  would  enhance  site  specific  conditions 
but  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  area-wide  health 
and  vigor  of  aspen  stands. 

Approximately  540  acres  of  forested  wildlife  habitat  within 
the  allowable  base  acres  would  be  restricted  from  timber 
harvest  due  to  big  game  wildlife  concerns.  The  four  areas 
are;  Shaw  Basin  -200  acres,  Noble  Creek-  80  acres.  North 
End  of  the  Tendoys  -  200  acres  and  Divide  Creek  -  60  acres. 
Forest  health  treatments  for  these  specific  locations  would 
not  be  possible  under  this  alternative.  Biomass  in  these  ar¬ 
eas  would  exceed  historic  levels  and  could  contribute  to  the 
intensity  of  a  wildfire  event.  Table  56  summarizes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  and  corresponding  percent  of  forest-woodland 
acres  and  base  acres  where  treatments  may  be  affected  by 
these  other  resources. 


VEGETATION— INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Continued  weed  control  efforts  under  Alternative  A  would 
improve  biodiversity,  watershed  function  and  rangeland 
health.  Management  actions  to  improve  ecological  func¬ 
tion  and  rangeland  health  would  have  a  positive  effect  on 
preventing  or  reducing  Invasive  and  Non-native  species, 
including  Noxious  Weeds.  Habitats  that  exhibit  better  health 
and  function  are  more  resistant  to  establishment  or  spread 
of  invasive  species. 

Resource  management  actions  or  projects  that  result  in 
ground  disturbance  could  result  in  an  increased  establish¬ 
ment  of  invasive  species.  Burned  area  rehabilitation  would 
reduce  the  risk  of  weed  invasion  by  reestablishing  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  these  sites.  Burned  or  rehabilitated  sites  that  receive 
two  growing  seasons  of  deferred  grazing  would  also  reduce 
the  risk  of  additional  invasive  species  by  reducing  distur¬ 
bance  and  spread  of  weed  seeds. 

There  could  be  a  change  or  increase  in  the  costs  associated 
with  controlling  noxious  weeds  under  this  Alternative  be¬ 
cause  the  aerial  application  of  herbicides  and  pesticides 
would  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Under  Alternative  A,  the  ecological  condition  of  rangeland 
vegetative  communities  would  improve  through  vegetative 


Table  56 

Effects  on  Forest/Woodlands  and  Forest  Products  from  Alternative  A  Management  Provisions 


Resource/Resource  Use 

Acres  Affected 

%  Base  Acres  * 

%  All  Forest/Woodlands  ** 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

4,963 

6 

3 

Elk  Calving 

7,382 

9 

5 

Elk  Winter 

22,284 

27 

15 

Antelope 

(Yearlong) 

13,692 

16 

9 

Bald  Eagles 

725 

<1 

<1 

Lynx 

13,955 

17 

9 

WCT 

474 

<1 

<1 

Peregrine  Falcon 

444 

<1 

<1 

VRM  I  or  II 

8,449 

1 

<1 

Total  Acres  Treated  by  Alternative  (Includes  Aspen) 

11,500 

14 

8 

*  The  total  base  acres  available  for  mechanical  treatment  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  83,000  acres. 

**  The  total  forest  and  woodland  acres  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  149,000  acres. 
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manipulation  and  resource  management  systems.  The  veg¬ 
etative  manipulation  units  would  be  designed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  the  BLM  completes  each 
watershed  analysis.  Project  or  management  activities  that 
cause  ground  disturbing  activities  could  affect  vegetative 
communities  through  the  introduction  of  invasive  species. 
The  integrated  weed  management  actions  being  applied 
would  slow  the  spread  and  reduce  the  establishment  of  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  Special  status  species,  wildlife  or  visual  resource 
considerations  would  cause  some  adjustments  to  vegetation 
treatment  unit  boundaries  or  timing  of  treatments. 

Under  this  alternative  active  conifer  encroachment  control 
would  not  be  conducted.  This  would  lead  to  the  expansion 
of  conifer  stands  at  the  expense  of  mountain  big  sagebrush. 
During  the  next  20  years  there  would  most  likely  not  be  a 
significant  change  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  two  vegeta¬ 
tion  types.  However,  in  the  long  term  of  50  to  60  years  there 
would  be  significant  change  from  sagebrush  to  conifer  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  photo  comparison  of  the  past  60 
years. 

Areas  burned  by  wildland  fire  would  be  rehabilitated  or 
revegetated  to  protect,  soil,  water,  and  vegetation  resources, 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  wild  land  fire  recurrence  or 
invasion  of  weeds  to  prevent  unacceptable  damage.  Rest¬ 
ing  rehabilitated  areas  for  two  growing  seasons  allows  veg¬ 
etation  to  reestablish,  allows  litter  to  build  up  on  the  soil 
and  reduce  erosion.  The  two  seasons  of  deferment  also  makes 
disturbed  areas  less  susceptible  to  invasion  of  noxious  weeds. 

Few  changes  to  livestock  carrying  capacities  are  anticipated. 
Changes  would  be  determined  and  analyzed  through  the 
watershed  assessment  process,  and  subsequent  revision  and 
implementation  of  watershed  management  plans. 

The  ecological  condition  of  the  vegetative  communities 
helps  determine  the  overall  health  of  the  land.  As  vegeta¬ 
tive  condition  decclines,  habitat  diversity  decreases  and  func¬ 
tionality  of  ecological  processes  declines.  This  would  cause 
increased  erosion  and  reductions  in  forage  and  habitat  for 
commercial  and  wildlife  species.  Vegetative  manipulation 
projects  may  cause  short  term  negative  impacts  to  air  qual¬ 
ity,  soils,  visual  resources  and  wildlife.  The  long  term  effect 
from  vegetation  manipulation  projects  would  be  improved 
vegetative  condition,  habitat  diversity,  including  diversity 
in  composition  (structure  and  serai  stage)  and  forage  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  reduced  erosion  runoff  on  a  landscape 
level. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Direct  impacts  to  riparian/wetland  vegetation  result  from 
the  physical  disturbances  resulting  from  activities  within 
the  habitat  surrounding  streams  and  wetlands.  These  gener¬ 


ally  relate  to  utilization  of  vegetation  by  livestock  and  wild¬ 
life  but  also  from  any  surface  disturbing  activities  that  may 
influence  plant  health,  vigor  or  production  such  as  mining 
or  roads. 

Adjusting  grazing  to  protect  sensitive  plant  or  fish  habitat 
would  enhance  riparian  habitat  conditions  to  support  those 
values  but  habitat  response  would  be  variable  depending  on 
the  type  or  extent  of  changes. 

Managing  for  Proper  Functioning  Condition  following  wa¬ 
tershed  assessments  would  not  always  provide  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  riparian  vegetation  at  site  potential  when  ob¬ 
jectives  are  established.  This  may  limit  the  development  of 
riparian  vegetation  communities  that  are  at  less  than  site 
potential  and  may  not  provide  the  vegetative  structure  and 
composition  that  they  would  at  potential. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  majority  of  forest  treatments  in  this  alternative  (approxi¬ 
mately  8,500  acres  out  of  1 1,000  total)  would  be  located  in 
Class  I  and  II  VRM  areas.  In  order  for  these  projects  to  be 
completed,  they  would  need  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  VRM 
objectives  for  these  areas,  and  would  necessarily  cause  very 
limited  change  to  the  existing  landscape,  repeating  basic 
visual  features  of  the  area.  In  order  for  this  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  these  treatments  would  likely  be  small  in  scale,  and 
spread  out  in  time  over  the  life  of  the  plan,  causing  small- 
scale,  relatively  short-term  impacts  in  any  particular 
viewshed  at  any  particular  time.  Forest  treatments  proposed 
for  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  areas  would  likely  cause  moder¬ 
ate  short-term  changes  to  the  existing  landscape,  and  would 
affect  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  overall  acreage  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

Impacts  to  Visual  Resources  from  Lands  and  Realty  under 
this  alternative  could  be  substantial,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  proposed  future  activities.  The  absence  of  desig¬ 
nated  right-of-way  use  areas  and  corridors,  exclusion  areas 
and  avoidance  areas  would  make  virtually  any  location  in 
the  planning  area  potentially  available  for  these  types  of 
uses.  These  might  include  major  power  lines,  communica¬ 
tion  sites,  wind  farms,  roads,  canals,  ditches,  reservoirs,  or 
other  facilities  typically  authorized  under  a  right-of-way. 
The  proliferation  of  these  types  of  facilities  could  poten¬ 
tially  impact  more  than  500,000  acres  within  the  planning 
area  managed  under  VRM  Class  IV  in  this  alternative,  where 
major  modifications  to  the  existing  landscape  could  be  al¬ 
lowed.  In  reality,  each  of  these  activities  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  through  some  type  of  environmental  analysis,  and  vi¬ 
sual  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  at  least  prevent  unnec¬ 
essary  and  undue  degradation  of  the  public  lands  as  required 
under  FLPMA  (Section  302  (b)).  However,  current  land 
use  plan  direction  would  not  preclude  major  impacts  to  vi¬ 
sual  resources  from  occurring. 
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Surface  disturbing  activities  associated  with  mineral  related 
activities,  energy  exploration  or  development  could  have  a 
major  impact  on  visual  resources  by  changing  the  existing 
character  of  the  landscape.  Once  again,  project  proposals 
would  be  managed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  and  undue  degradation,  but  major  changes  could 
affect  the  visual  resources  over  more  than  half  of  the  lands 
within  the  planning  area.  Management  classes  assigned  to 
specific  areas  determine  the  amount  of  mitigation  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  visual  resources,  w'hich  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive  would  allow  at  least  partial  modification  of  the  land¬ 
scape  in  nearly  80  percent  of  the  planning  area  (VRM  Class 
III  and  IV  areas).  Areas  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  pro¬ 
vide  visual  resource  protection  for  approximately  30,000 
acres  under  this  alternative. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Surface  and  Ground) 

Management  of  riparian  habitats  under  Alternative  A  would 
make  the  least  progress  toward  meeting  water  quality  goals 
of  all  the  alternatives.  Channel  restoration  through  natural 
channel  processes  would  occur  slower  in  this  alternative  than 
others.  Where  they  exist,  elevated  water  temperatures,  ag¬ 
graded  channels,  and  poor  sediment  transport  would  take 
the  most  time  to  be  mitigated  under  this  alternative. 

Erosion  caused  by  motorized  use  of  approximately  2,102 
miles  of  designated  travel  routes  would  continue  to  have 
localized,  direct  impacts  to  streams  and  water  quality  in 
certain  areas  where  slopes  are  steep,  soils  are  fragile,  where 
streams  are  crossed,  or  where  existing  tracks  are  expanded. 

Continued  fire  suppression  would  prolong  the  already  high 
risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire.  Occurrence  of  catastrophic 
wildfire  could  increase  accelerated  erosion  and  resulting 
sedimentation  to  streams. 


RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  proposed  acres  and  areas  to  be  treated  under  this  alter¬ 
native  are  the  same  acres  and  areas  that  apply  to  the  Vegeta¬ 
tion  -Forests  and  Woodlands  section  of  Resources. 

Forest  products  would  continue  to  be  produced  at  about  the 
same  level  as  they  have  for  the  past  20  years  averaging  1 .6 
MMBF  annually. 

While  administrative  access  would  be  allowed  for  forest 
treatments,  travel  restrictions  could  result  in  limited  public 
access  for  fuel  wood  in  treatment  areas.  Continuation  of 
existing  wildland  fire  management  would  maintain  or  po¬ 


tentially  increase  acres  of  forest  and  woodlands.  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  prescribed  fire  to  recycle  the  nutrients  in  slash 
following  harvest  treatments  would  have  a  major  effect  on 
forest  succession  and  growth  rates  on  a  local  basis. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

Management  for  forest  products  would  potentially  result  in 
the  need  for  road  access  to  forested  areas  in  the  form  of 
road  rights-of-way  and  road  use  agreements.  It  could  also 
result  in  a  need  for  the  BLM  to  acquire  easements  for  legal 
and  physical  access  to  public  lands.  In  comparison  with  the 
other  alternatives,  however,  this  alternative  would  likely 
have  the  least  need  for  access. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive  would  affect  land  use  authorizations  such  as  rights-of- 
way,  leases,  and  permits.  Facilities  would  need  to  meet  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  particular  VRM  class  in  which  a  project  was 
proposed.  This  could  entail  mitigation,  relocation,  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  certain  facilities  resulting  in  additional  time  and 
costs  in  project  development.  In  terms  of  the  degree  of  these 
impacts.  Alternative  A  contains  substantially  more  acres  in 
VRM  Class  IV  than  the  other  alternatives,  and  thus,  would 
be  the  least  limiting  of  the  alternatives  when  authorizing 
facilities  through  land  use  authorizations  that  involve  ma¬ 
jor  modifications  to  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 
However,  Alternative  A  contains  substantially  fewer  acres 
in  VRM  Class  III  than  the  other  alternatives,  and  therefore 
would  be  the  most  limiting  of  the  alternatives  in  terms  of 
authorizing  facilities  through  land  use  authorizations  that 
involve  moderate  modifications  to  the  existing  character  of 
the  landscape. 

Under  this  alternative,  no  ACECs  would  be  designated  and 
management  of  the  13  potential  ACECs  would  be  evalu¬ 
ated  as  proposals  were  made  in  those  areas.  Land  use  au¬ 
thorizations,  land  ownership  adjustments  such  as  exchanges 
and  sales,  and  access  to  public  lands  within  the  planning 
area  could  be  constrained  by  this  alternative,  but  this  would 
have  to  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  lands  and  realty  action  adversely  af¬ 
fected  relevant  and  important  values. 

Management  of  the  eight  eligible  rivers  segments  to  protect 
free-flowing  character,  outstandingly  remarkable  values,  and 
tentative  classification  could  result  in  modifications  or  de¬ 
nial  of  new  facilities  such  as  electric  transmission  lines,  water 
lines,  etc.  In  instances  where  these  types  of  facilities  are 
present  as  a  valid  existing  right,  impacts  from  ongoing  ac¬ 
tivities  and/or  maintenance  would  be  mitigated  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts  to  outstandingly  remarkable  values. 

Under  this  alternative,  all  existing  WSAs  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area,  amounting  to  approximately  124,681  acres,  would 
continue  to  be  managed  under  the  Interim  Management 
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Policy  so  as  not  to  impair  their  suitability  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  until  such  time  as  Congress  makes  a  decision 
on  them.  Such  management  would  impose  a  major  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  these  areas  for  land  use  authorizations 
and  land  disposals. 

For  lands  and  realty,  and  specifically  land  use  authoriza¬ 
tions,  this  alternative  would  provide  the  greatest  flexibility 
in  locating  certain  facilities  such  as  transmission  lines,  pipe¬ 
lines,  and  communication  sites  since  there  would  be  no  des¬ 
ignated  right-of-way  corridors  or  use  areas,  and  no  right- 
of-way  avoidance  or  exclusion  areas.  This  could  lead  to  a 
proliferation  of  separate  rights-of-way  and  their  associated 
impacts  when  compared  to  the  other  alternatives.  Not  des¬ 
ignating  corridors  and  use  areas  for  the  above-mentioned 
uses  could  result  in  a  greater  likelihood  that  other  land  uses 
occurring  during  the  life  of  the  plan  may  preclude  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  types  of  right-of-way  uses.  Not  concentrating 
major  energy-related  right-of-way  facilities  in  certain  areas 
could  make  them,  along  with  the  public  which  relies  on  them, 
less  vulnerable  to  potential  natural  disasters. 

The  current  two-zone  system  based  primarily  on  the  1984 
Land  Pattern  Review  and  Land  Adjustment  Supplement  to 
the  1983  State  Director  Guidance  would  allow  progress  to¬ 
ward  the  stated  goal  for  land  ownership  adjustment.  Ac¬ 
tions  such  as  exchanges,  sales,  and  purchases  would  adjust 
the  relatively  fragmented  public  land  pattern  to  better  man¬ 
age  public  lands  over  the  long-term.  Consolidation  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  holdings  could  facilitate  access  to  public  lands  and 
reduce  the  number  of  access  easements  needed.  Consolida¬ 
tion  could  also  lead  to  a  reduction  in  encroachment  prob¬ 
lems  on  public  lands  from  adjacent  property  owners  as  a 
result  of  fewer  miles  of  BLM  boundaries  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area.  Because  approximately  90  percent  (811,228 
acres)  of  the  planning  area  would  be  managed  as  a  “reten¬ 
tion  zone”  generally  for  retention,  but  allow  for  some  dis¬ 
posal,  and  because  the  remaining  10  percent  (91,428  acres) 
would  be  managed  as  “lands  outside  retention  zones”  and 
allow  for  the  full  array  of  land  adjustment  opportunities, 
this  alternative  would  provide  the  greatest  flexibility  in  both 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lands. 

Implementation  of  Alternative  A  would  enable  the  BLM  to 
achieve  the  management  goal  for  access  using  the  criteria 
and  direction  contained  in  the  State  Director  Guidance  on 
Access  (April  1999).  Because  of  the  relatively  large  reten¬ 
tion  zones  and  the  ability  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  this  alternative  would  likely  provide  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  than  the  other  alternatives  in  terms  of  how  and  where 
access  could  be  obtained. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

The  BLM  has  estimated  that  844,000  acres  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  grazing  and  57,000  acres  would  be  unavailable  for 
grazing  under  this  alternative.  The  BLM  would  also  allo¬ 
cate  approximately  1 13,000  AUMs  on  425  allotments.  Ar¬ 
eas  that  are  available  for  temporary  non-renewable  grazing 
are  included  in  the  acreage  that  is  available  for  grazing. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  available  for  livestock 
would  be  maintained  or  increased.  The  two-year  post-treat¬ 
ment  deferment  would  result  in  a  short-term  forage  loss  for 
livestock,  but  these  manipulation  projects  would  increase 
the  quality  of  forage  available.  Livestock  grazing  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  adjusted  if  watershed  assessments  and  evalu¬ 
ations  of  rangeland  health  standards  indicate  that  livestock 
are  the  reason  that  one  or  more  of  standards  are  not  being 
met,  or  if  necessary  to  sustain  other  resources.  Adjustments 
may  include  grazing  rotation,  season  of  use,  timing,  dura¬ 
tion,  utilization,  stubble  height,  bank  alteration  or  limited 
use  riparian  pastures.  Generally  speaking,  the  impact  to  live¬ 
stock  grazing  would  be  minor. 

MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

In  those  areas  open  to  leasing  under  this  alternative,  leases 
would  be  issued  under  the  terms  found  in  the  Dillon  Man¬ 
agement  Framework  Plan  and  the  Butte  District  Oil  and  Gas 
Environmental  Assessment  of  BLM  Leasing  Program,  and 
any  further  document  amending  the  Management  Frame¬ 
work  Plan.  Based  on  this  direction,  areas  open  to  leasing  in 
Alternative  A  would  be  offered  subject  to  no  restrictions, 
minor  restrictions,  or  major  restrictions.  These  include  no 
surface  occupancy,  controlled  surface  use,  and  timing  limi¬ 
tation  stipulations. 

Under  Alternative  A,  approximately  9  percent  (129,316 
acres)  of  federal  minerals  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
unavailable  for  lease.  This  includes  the  Beartrap  Wilder¬ 
ness  Area,  BLM  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  and  ARS  lands. 
Approximately  43  percent  would  be  subject  to  minor  con¬ 
straints,  16  percent  to  major  constraints,  and  32  percent  could 
be  leased  under  standard  lease  terms.  Next  to  Alternative  D, 
this  alternative  would  offer  the  most  flexibility  for  leasing 
and  development. 

Table  57  shows  the  number  of  acres  that  would  be  subject 
to  No  Surface  Occupancy,  Controlled  Surface  Use,  and  tim¬ 
ing  limitations  stipulations.  Approximately  426,535  acres 
would  be  available  for  leasing  subject  to  standard  stipula¬ 
tions. 
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Table  57 

Summary  of  Acres  Affected  by  Oil  and  Gas  Stipulations  under  Alternative  A 

Lands  unavailable  for  lease  were  not  removed  prior  to  calculating  lease  stipulations  and  therefore  acres 
stipulations  for  a  particular  resource  may  exceed  totals  of  acres  under  major  or  minor  constraints  identified 

subject  to 
in  Table  5. 

Type  of  Stipulation 

Moderate 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Low 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Very  Low 
Development 
Potential 

Acres 

Total 

Mineral 

Acres 

Stipulated 

No  Surface  Occupancy 

Sage  Grouse  Strutting  Grounds  (leks) 

76 

392 

158 

626 

State  Game  Ranges  (4) 

11,839 

5,413 

1,373 

18,626 

Bighorn  Sheep  Core  Areas 

8,391 

6,009 

8,810 

23,210 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding 

(stip  is  for  NSO  for  1/2  mile  and  TL  for  1  mile) 

6 

5,733 

3,953 

9,692 

Waterfowl  Production  Molting  Areas 

0 

17,818 

67 

17,885 

NAWCA/IMWJV  wetland  projects 

3,220 

2,368 

0 

5,588 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat  (90-100%  pure) 

6,244 

28,110 

34,368 

68,722 

Fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling  habitat 

267 

8,039 

9,863 

18,169 

Class  1  Fisheries  (Blue  Ribbon) 

1,632 

6,928 

3,958 

12,518 

Developed  and  Undeveloped  Recreation  Sites 

4,431 

14,953 

8,273 

27,657 

NRHP  Eligible  Properties/Districts 

125 

2,288 

1,658 

4,071 

Traditional  Cultural  Properties 

62 

167 

205 

434 

Wetlands,  Floodplains,  and  Riparian  Areas 

17,097 

70,928 

94,788 

182,813 

National  Historic  Trails 

388 

1,200 

473 

2,061 

National  Historic  Landmarks 

0 

1,080 

1,020 

2,100 

Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 

8 

635 

762 

1,405 

Major  Roads  and  ROWs 

534 

5,584 

3,850 

9,968 

Timing  Limitation 

Sage  Grouse  Winter/Spring  Range 

22,086 

49,383 

26,778 

98,247 

Big  Game  Winter  Range 

120,000 

372,124 

281,765 

773,889 

Elk  Calving/Big  Game  Birthing  Areas 

12,695 

27,732 

58,659 

99,086 

Bighorn  Sheep  Yearlong  Habitat 

9,886 

13,498 

15,226 

38,610 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding  Areas 

252 

15,344 

9,213 

24,809 

Raptor  Breeding  Areas 

12,107 

64,909 

3,869 

64,004 

Ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

7,333 

52,802 

3,869 

64,004 

Controlled  Surface  Use 

Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations  for  TES  Species,  Vehicle  Use  Restrictions,  and  VRM  Classes  apply  across  the 
entire  planning  area  and  acreages  were  not  calculated  separately. 

Active  Mass  Movement  Areas 

10,470 

6,049 

2,257 

18,776 

Slopes  >30% 

26,183 

65,812 

91,104 

183,099 
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Geophysical  Exploration 

The  closure  of  identified  areas  to  geophysical  operations 
would  impact  ability  to  acquire  subsurface  data  in  those  ar¬ 
eas.  Lack  of  or  incomplete  geophysical  data  could  affect 
leasing  or  lease  development  decisions.  The  number  of  leases 
sold  and  the  number  of  wells  drilled  could  be  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  data. 

Phosphates  and  Other  Solids 

Approximately  91  percent  (1,229,705  acres)  of  the  federal 
minerals  in  the  planning  area  would  be  available  for  leasing 
under  Alternative  A.  This  alternative  would  still  preclude 
new  leases  within  the  Centennial  Mountains  WSA,  an  area 
of  significant  deposits  of  phosphate.  Development  of  the 
minerals  available  for  lease  could  be  limited  by  provisions 
to  protect  other  resource  values,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  that 
Alternative  C. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

Alternative  A  is  the  least  restrictive  toward  locatable  min¬ 
eral  mining. 

Table  58  lists  the  areas  under  Alternative  A  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Road  Agent  Rock  (see  Impacts  Common  to  All  Al¬ 
ternatives),  none  of  the  proposed  lands  are  known  to  have 
significant  mineral  potential. 

Withdrawing  the  Centennial  Mountains  east  of  Matsingale 
Creek  would  not  affect  any  known  significant  locatable 
mineralization  on  BLM  managed  land,  although  this  area 
does  have  substantial  potential  for  phosphate  which  is  a  leas¬ 
able  mineral. 


Table  58 

Proposed  Mineral  Withdrawals  under  Alternative  A 


Moderate 

High 

Total 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Acres 

Potential 

Potential 

Axolotl  Lakes 

400 

0 

0 

Road  Agent  Rock 

10 

0 

10 

Squirrel  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

Wedding  Rock 
Public  Lands  East 

10 

0 

0 

of  Matsingale 
Creek 

12,270* 

0 

0 

^contains  major  deposits  of  phosphate  which  is  a 
leasable  mineral. 


Management  of  visual  resources  under  Alternative  A  would 
provide  the  most  flexibility  to  locatable  mineral  operations 
in  the  planning  area.  Fewer  acres  would  be  managed  under 
Class  II  VRM  objectives  in  Alternative  A  (approximately 
4,000  fewer  acres  than  Alternatives  B  and  D  and  8,000  fewer 
than  Alternative  C).  The  biggest  difference  between  Alter¬ 
native  A  and  the  other  alternatives  is  the  large  number  of 
acres  managed  under  Class  IV  VRM  objectives  (519,045 
acres  in  Alternative  A  versus  18,412  in  Alternative  B;  18,412 
in  Alternative  C;  and  44,752  in  Alternative  D).  While  the 
impacts  of  Class  III  and  Class  IV  to  mining  are  similar  and 
comparable  to  what  is  already  required  in  current  reclama¬ 
tion  standards,  Class  IV  management  provides  additional 
flexibility. 

Under  Alternative  A  there  would  be  no  ACEC  designations. 
Evaluation  of  proposals  within  potential  ACECs  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  could  result  in  protective  measures  placed  on 
locatable  mineral  development  necessary  to  protect  relevant 
and  important  values. 

Alternative  A  would  provide  the  most  access  to  locatable 
minerals  (all  existing  routes  would  remain  designated  open 
for  travel). 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Alternative  A  would  provide  the  most  flexibility,  next  to 
Alternative  D,  in  allowing  for  mineral  material  disposal. 
Except  for  the  Beartrap  Wilderness  Area  and  all  Wilderness 
Study  Areas,  the  entire  planning  area  would  be  available 
for  consideration  of  mineral  material  operations.  New  loca¬ 
tions  for  community  pits,  exclusive  sales  and  common  use 
areas  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

RECREATION 

Recreation  Management  under  this  alternative  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  “a  diverse  array  of  quality,  resource  based 
recreation  opportunities”  within  the  planning  area. 

Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management  actions  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  opportunities  for  recreational  uses  includ¬ 
ing;  fishing,  hunting,  wildlife  viewing  and  photography,  and 
influence  the  public’s  preferred  camping  locations  and  travel 
patterns.  Seasonal  motorized  vehicle  restrictions  under  this 
alternative  are  primarily  the  result  of  wildlife  management 
concerns,  and  would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  viability 
of  these  populations  which  are  important  to  the  recreating 
public.  However,  these  same  travel  limitations  would  also 
continue  to  limit  the  public’s  ability  to  access  certain  areas 
of  public  lands  seasonally. 

Management  of  Forest  Products  under  Alternative  A  would 
have  minor  impacts  on  recreational  use,  temporarily  dis¬ 
placing  recreational  use  from  areas  where  timber  harvest 
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activities  are  occurring,  but  also  providing  additional  ac¬ 
cess  into  areas  that  may  have  been  inaccessible  before,  and 
providing  breaks  in  timber  which  often  benefit  big  game 
hunting  and  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  in  the  long  term, 
and  sometimes  increase  camping  and  OHV  opportunities. 
Due  to  the  relatively  few  timber  sales,  and  limited  acreage 
that  those  sales  have  affected,  the  impacts  described  are  rela¬ 
tively  site-specific  and  confined  to  just  a  few  locations  within 
the  planning  area.  Provided  the  level  of  harvest  activity  does 
not  increase,  recreation  opportunities  would  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  in  the  planning  area,  and  could  be  increased  some¬ 
what  over  the  life  of  the  plan. 

Implementation  of  the  Lower  Madison  River  Recreation 
Area  Management  Plan  would  allow  opportunities  for  more 
active  management  of  recreation  use  than  has  occurred  his¬ 
torically,  and  would  minimize  recreation  use  conflicts  and 
provide  protection  of  the  resources  to  ensure  long-term  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  recreation  opportunities  in  that  area. 

The  eight  current  SRMA  designations  (Axolotl  Lakes,  Bear 
Trap/Red  Mountain,  Big  Sheep  Creek,  Centennial  Moun¬ 
tains,  East  Fork  of  the  Blacktail,  Upper  Madison  River, 
Lower  Big  Hole  River,  and  Ruby  Reservoir)  would  fail  to 
respond  to  changing  recreation  demands  for  additional  man¬ 
aged  motorized  vehicle  and  mountain  bike  opportunities  in 
the  planning  area. 

With  an  unlimited  number  of  permits  for  commercially 
guided  big  game  hunting  available  to  licensed  outfitters,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  respond  to  recent  complaints  from 
the  public  about  the  amount  of  outfitted  big  game  hunting 
use  within  the  planning  area.  Although  the  numbers  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  would  be  somewhat  self-regulated  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  outfitted  hunting  services,  availability  of  state 
outfitters  licenses,  and  competition  with  established  busi¬ 
nesses,  outfitted  big  game  hunting  could  increase,  causing 
an  accompanying  increase  in  conflicts  with  the  non-guided 
hunting  public.  Other  outside  influences  such  as  major  habi¬ 
tat  loss  in  surrounding  areas  due  to  wildfire,  disease,  or  in¬ 
sect  infestation  could  quickly  divert  additional  outfitted,  and 
non-outfitted  hunting  use  into  this  area,  increasing  the  po¬ 
tential  for  conflict. 

Other  commercially  guided  recreation  activities  authorized 
through  Special  Recreation  Use  Permits  would  increase  over 
the  life  of  the  plan  in  response  to  anticipated  increases  in 
tourism  and  regional  population  growth  within  the  planning 
area.  Conflicts  are  not  anticipated  based  on  past  experience. 

Travel  Management,  under  this  Alternative,  provides  the 
most  motorized  public  access  of  any  of  the  alternatives.  With 
the  recent  decision  regarding  the  Montana-Dakotas  OHV 
EIS,  all  motorized  wheeled  vehicle  travel  would  be  limited 
to  existing  roads  in  areas  where  cross-country  travel  was 
previously  allowed.  Motorized  travel  in  other  areas  would 
continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent 


Interagency  Visitor/Travel  Map,  except  in  the  Centennial 
Mountains  where  other  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
February,  2001  Centennial  Mountains  Travel  Management 
Plan.  Although  the  reported  mileage  of  open  routes  under 
this  alternative  appears  to  be  substantially  higher  than  un¬ 
der  any  of  the  other  alternatives,  actual  public  access  to  ap¬ 
proximately  25-30  percent  of  those  road  miles  is  blocked 
by  private  lands  or  lands  managed  by  other  agencies  that 
are  closed  to  motor  vehicles.  Designating  those  routes  as 
open  to  public  motorized  use  in  many  cases  would  allow 
only  those  adjoining  private  property  owners,  and  anyone 
with  their  permission,  to  legally  travel  on  many  of  those 
routes. 

Future  management  of  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country 
Byway  would  include  the  development  of  interpretive  signs 
or  brochures  to  enhance  the  public’s  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  natural  history,  and  current  and  historical 
uses  of  the  surrounding  lands  along  the  route.  These  man¬ 
agement  activities  would  be  expected  satisfy  a  portion  of 
the  public  demand  for  “pleasure  driving”  opportunities. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  under 
the  Lands  and  Realty  sections. 

UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  under 
the  Lands  and  Realty  sections. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Fire  suppression  strategies  to  manage  wildland  fire  under 
Alternative  A  would  control  a  large  percentage  of  fires  at 
small  acres  in  the  short  term.  As  fuel  loads  increase  over 
time,  the  size  and  extent  of  fires  under  extreme  weather 
conditions  would  increase.  This  could  create  conditions  that 
decrease  the  probability  to  effectively  manage  fires.  The 
exposure  of  fire  fighters  and  the  public  to  danger  and  safety 
risks  would  be  reduced  in  the  short  term,  but  would  increase 
over  time. 

As  the  structure  and  composition  of  forest,  rangeland,  and 
riparian  vegetation  continues  to  grow,  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  available  fuel  to  burn,  both  live  and  dead,  in¬ 
creasing  the  risk  of  large,  high  intensity  wildfires.  Suppres¬ 
sion  effectiveness  would  decrease,  especially  in  areas  that 
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have  conifer  encroachment  adjacent  to  the  wildland  urban 
interface.  Overall,  the  risk  to  communities  and  fire  fighter 
safety  would  be  compromised  as  the  amount  of  available 
fuel  increases. 

The  limited  removal  of  forest  products  under  Alternative  A 
would  have  little  change  to  the  effectiveness  of  fire  sup¬ 
pression.  Timber  slash  created  from  isolated  timber  harvest 
activities  would  increase  the  potential  for  higher  intensity 
wildfires  in  the  short  term,  but  if  treated  these  areas  would 
have  a  decrease  in  fire  intensity  over  the  long  term. 

Management  of  Wilderness  Study  Areas  under  current  con¬ 
trol  fire  suppression  strategies  would  limit  the  opportunity 
to  manage  fires  in  these  areas  for  resource  benefits. 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

Under  Alternative  A,  forest,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegeta¬ 
tion  would  be  treated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  As  plant  com¬ 
position  changes,  more  intense  management  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  fuel  loading  and  change  the  structure  and 
plant  composition  within  these  sites.  Treatments  would  be 
on  a  small  scale  and  require  pre-treatment  of  vegetation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  prescribed  burning. 

The  fewest  number  of  acres  would  be  converted  to  mimic 
historical  fire  regimes.  As  a  result,  more  acres  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  move  into  condition  class  3. 

Smoke  created  from  prescribed  burning  could  have  short 
term  impacts  on  air  quality  within  the  local  Airshed. 

FIRE  REHABILITATION 

The  potential  for  a  greater  number  of  acres  to  be  burned  by 
wildfire  under  Alternative  A  management  as  compared  to 
Alternatives  B  or  D  would  result  in  an  increased  amount  of 
disturbance  and  greater  rehabilitation  costs. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

ACECs 

None  of  the  thirteen  potential  ACECs  would  be  designated 
under  Alternative  A.  Impacts  to  the  relevant  and  important 
values  identified  in  the  ACECs  would  come  from  projects 
or  actions  proposed  within  their  boundaries.  Management 
would  be  applied  to  protect  relevant  and  important  values 
when  projects  or  activities  are  proposed  and  could  result  in 
additional  restrictions  or  design  requirements  for  certain  uses 
or  activities,  and  in  some  cases,  denial  or  abandonment  of 
projects.  This  case-by-case  management  would  be  applied 


to  an  estimated  225,524  surface  acres  in  the  planning  area. 
This  would  affect  approximately  25  percent  of  the  planning 
area. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

See  discussion  under  the  Recreation  section. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

Under  Alternative  A,  potential  direct  and  indirect  impacts 
to  NHTs  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
appropriate  mitigative  actions  implemented,  which  would 
reduce  impacts  to  the  trail.  A  stipulation  of  No  Surface  Oc¬ 
cupancy  within  300  feet  of  any  NHT  would  be  in  place  for 
oil  and  gas  development  to  protect  visual  qualities. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Under  this  alternative  all  eight  river  segments  would  be 
managed  as  eligible.  The  suitability  review  would  not  be 
completed.  A  case-by-case  review  of  proposed  actions  within 
an  eligible  segment  would  be  completed  and  any  actions 
that  would  alter  the  free  flow,  outstandingly  remarkable 
values,  or  tentative  classification,  would  be  mitigated.  Pro¬ 
tective  management  would  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Case-by-case  analysis  of  each  noxious  weed  control  project 
would  provide  the  opportunity  to  apply  management  actions 
to  protect  the  values  that  made  the  segment  eligible. 

VRM  Management  Objectives  (as  defined  in  BLM  Manual 
Handbook  H-843 1 )  for  each  respective  class  would  provide 
an  additional  layer  of  protection  for  visual  resources  along 
all  segments. 

•  Approx.  9  miles  of  stream  are  located  in  VRM  Class  I 

•  Approx.  40.3  miles  of  stream  are  located  in  VRM  Class 

II 

•  Approx.  12.5  miles  of  stream  are  located  in  VRM  Class 

III 

•  No  stream  segments  are  located  in  VRM  Class  IV 

Management  Objectives  for  each  respective  class  would 
provide  an  additional  layer  of  protection  for  visual  resources 
along  all  segments.  Management  objectives  are  defined  in 
BLM  Manual  Handbook  H-843 1. 

Project  proposals  for  locatable,  leasable  and  saleable  min¬ 
erals  would  be  managed  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Proposed 
actions  would  be  mitigated  to  protect  the  existing  qualities 
upon  which  the  eligibility  is  based.  Mining  regulations  pro¬ 
hibit  the  “undue  degradation”  of  the  environment  and  would 
prevent  some  associated  impacts. 
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Proposed  actions  related  to  leasable,  locatable  and  mineral 
materials  development  would  be  mitigated  to  protect  the 
existing  qualities  upon  which  the  eligibility  is  based.  Min¬ 
ing  regulations  prohibit  the  “undue  degradation”  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  would  prevent  some  associated  impacts. 

Management  of  transportation  and  facilities  under  this  al¬ 
ternative  might  provide  some  positive  effects  to  eligible  river 
segments.  A  case-by-case  review  of  new  road  projects  would 
enable  better  management  considerations  for  protection  of 
identified  values.  Opportunities  to  close  roads  within  the 
segment  corridor  would  help  in  protection  of  resource  val¬ 
ues. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Under  this  alternative,  10  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would 
continue  to  be  managed  according  to  the  Interim  Manage¬ 
ment  Policy  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review  (H-8550- 
1 ),  which  requires  the  non-impairment  of  wilderness  val¬ 
ues.  The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness  would  continue  to 
be  managed  according  to  the  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Wilderness 
Management  Plan,  which  would  be  updated  during  the  life 
of  this  plan  to  ensure  continued  maintenance  of  wilderness 
opportunities  into  the  future. 

There  are  no,  or  negligible,  anticipated  impacts  to  wilder¬ 
ness  from  the  proposed  management  of  the  following  re¬ 
sources  or  resource  uses:  Air  Quality,  Soils,  Wild  Horses 
and  Burros,  Leasable  Minerals,  Renewable  Energy,  Utility 
and  Communication  Corridors,  ACECs,  or  Wild  &  Scenic 
Rivers.  Management  of  several  other  resources  or  resource 
uses  would  have  indirect,  often  minor  impacts  on  recre¬ 
ational  uses  of  the  public  lands.  Vegetation,  Water,  and  Fire 
Management  Activities  would  all  influence  distribution  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  cause  variations  in  the  function  and 
appearance  of  the  landscape,  which  influence  recreational 
use  patterns  and  preferences  within  the  planning  area,  but 
would  not  substantially  alter  the  demand  for,  or  distribution 
of  activities  within  the  planning  area  as  a  whole. 

Snowmobile  use  is  allowed  in  seven  WSAs  and  occurs  regu¬ 
larly  within  two  (Axolotl  Lakes  WSA,  and  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  north  end  of  the  Blacktail  Mountains  WSA). 
The  other  five  WSAs  receive  very  light  use  from  snowmo¬ 
biles,  in  large  part  because  they  seldom  have  adequate  snow 
cover  to  accommodate  use.  The  opportunity  for  the  Black- 
tail  and  Axolotl  Lakes  WSAs  to  be  designated  as  wilder¬ 
ness  by  Congress  could  be  diminished  by  growing  snow¬ 
mobile  use  within  these  areas. 

Other  impacts  to  wilderness  values  within  WSAs  are  due  to 
grandfathered  or  valid  existing  rights.  The  IMP  provides 
guidance  on  the  level  of  activity  that  is  allowed  to  occur, 
and  impacts  to  wilderness  values  are  minimized  as  much  as 
possible. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Use 

Under  Alternative  A,  forage  availability  and  number  of  au¬ 
thorized  AUMs  is  expected  to  continue  at  current  levels  and 
economic  contributions  attributed  to  livestock  use  of  BLM 
lands  would  continue  at  current  levels.  Anticipated  AUMs 
of  around  8 1 ,000  per  year  would  provide  year-round  forage 
for  about  2.8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  (235,000 
head)  and  sheep  (24,000  head)  in  the  two  county  area.  The 
typical  operation  runs  livestock  on  BLM  public  lands  about 
one-third  of  the  year  as  part  of  pasture  rotations,  and  thus 
AUMs  at  this  level  would  provide  forage  for  almost  22,000 
head  of  livestock  during  this  4  month  period. 

The  dependency  of  livestock  operators  on  BLM  forage 
would  remain  unchanged  at  about  2.8  percent  of  total  live¬ 
stock  forage.  The  number  of  livestock  operators  would 
remain  unchanged  at  about  268  permittees  or  about  one  half 
the  livestock  producers  in  the  two  county  area.  Since  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  authorized  level  of  grazing  use, 
the  real  estate  value  of  base  properties  would  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Forest  and  Woodland  Resources 

Annual  production  of  2,400  MBF  from  DFO  lands  under 
Alternative  A  would  represent  about  16  percent  of  the  total 
area  timber  production  of  about  15,000  MBF  annually.  This 
production  would  largely  meet  or  moderately  exceed  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  by  DFO  staff  of  area  demand  for  wood  mate¬ 
rials  from  BLM  lands,  but  would  not  provide  the  capability 
to  support  additional  forest  product  operations  in  the  two- 
county  area. 

Recreation 

While  the  status  quo  would  be  maintained  with  regard  to 
management  proposals  on  DFO  lands  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  other  forms  of  recreation,  the  increase  in  demand  would 
likely  result  in  an  increase  in  economic  contributions  attrib¬ 
utable  to  recreation  and  tourism  uses  of  BLM  lands,  though 
to  an  unknown  extent. 

Employment,  Income  and  Dependency 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  employment  and  trends 
related  to  livestock  grazing,  timber  harvest,  mining,  and  oil 
and  gas  exploration  would  remain  unchanged.  Local  em¬ 
ployment  related  to  production  from  two  gas  wells  would 
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increase  by  an  estimated  two  FTE  per  year  as  long  as  both 
wells  continue  to  produce  (i.e.  during  the  life  of  the  plan). 
Employment  related  to  recreation  use  would  likely  increase, 
however  the  amount  cannot  be  determined. 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  labor  and  business  in¬ 
come  and  trends  related  to  livestock  grazing,  timber  har¬ 
vest,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  exploration  on  public  lands 
would  remain  unchanged.  Local  labor  income  associated 
with  two  additional  FTEs  for  oil/gas  production  would  in¬ 
crease  by  an  estimated  $100,000  per  year.  Labor  income 
related  to  recreation  use  would  likely  increase,  however  the 
amount  cannot  be  determined. 

The  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  the  livestock 
industry,  timber  production,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  explo¬ 
ration,  and  recreation  activities  would  remain  relatively 
unchanged. 

Government  revenues  from  livestock  grazing,  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  mining,  and  recreation  use  on  public  lands  would 
remain  unchanged.  Government  revenues  in  the  form  of 
royalties  from  oil/gas  production  would  amount  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  12.5  percent  of  production.  Assuming  that  the  pro¬ 
ducing  wells  occur  on  public  lands,  50  percent  of  the  royal¬ 
ties  would  go  to  the  state,  10  percent  of  royalties  would  go 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  US  Treasury,  and  40  percent  of 
royalties  would  go  to  the  special  purpose  accounts  to  the 
reclamation  fund.  Counties  would  also  assess  general  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  oil  and  gas  related 
property. 

Local  Commodity  prices  and  cost  trends  of  renting  alter¬ 
native  pasture/forage,  timber  sales,  and  recreation  opportu¬ 
nities  would  not  change. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

This  alternative,  along  with  D,  would  most  closely  main¬ 
tain  the  current  situation  for  livestock  grazing  permittees, 
though  changes  in  AUM  allocations  could  be  made  during 
site-specific  planning  to  meet  Standards  for  Rangeland 
Health.  Most  adjustments  would  mean  changes  in  season 
of  use,  grazing  systems,  and  use  levels,  but  AUM  alloca¬ 
tions  could  also  be  adjusted.  Changes  in  the  intensity  of 
management  can  change  lifestyle  by  requiring  more  time 
spent  moving  livestock.  The  potential  social  effects  of  these 
changes  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Social  Conditions  sec¬ 
tion  of  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives. 

Management  of  motorized  use  as  proposed  under  Alterna¬ 
tive  A  would  provide  the  most  motorized  access  on  desig¬ 
nated  routes  of  all  the  alternatives.  Motorized  recreationists 
and  those  who  need  motorized  access  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses  would  benefit  the  most  under  this  alternative.  Groups 
or  individuals  who  value  solitude  and  non-motorized  ac¬ 


tivities  would  have  fewer  places  to  enjoy.  This  alternative 
is  most  responsive  to  the  desires  of  individuals  and  groups 
who  feel  public  lands  should  remain  open  to  motorized  ac¬ 
cess  at  the  current  levels  and  would  enhance  their  social 
well-being.  However,  most  people  who  discussed  travel 
planning  indicated  that  some  closures  were  appropriate.  The 
social  well-being  of  groups  and  individuals  who  feel  some 
roads  should  be  closed  to  motorized  use  would  decline. 

Conversations  with  interested  members  of  the  public  indi¬ 
cate  some  support  for  leaving  all  roads  open  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  it  allows  people  to  go  where  they  want  to  go, 
provides  more  opportunities  for  the  aging  population  and 
people  with  limited  mobility,  access  is  being  lost/limited 
elsewhere,  and  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  restrictions  on 
motorized  travel.  Almost  all  the  people  involved  in  the  con¬ 
versations  indicated  seasonal  closures  for  wildlife  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  would  have  little  effect  on  those  who  would 
use  the  road  system. 

Under  this  alternative,  new  permits  for  commercially  guided 
big  game  hunting  would  be  available  to  licensed  outfitters 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  would  let  the  field  office  re¬ 
spond  to  future  increases  in  demand.  Increases  in  outfitter 
days  in  already  occupied  areas  could  increase  the  conflicts 
between  outfitted  and  non-outfitted  recreationists,  which 
could  diminish  the  experiences  of  both  types  of 
recreationists.  Current  outfitters  could  be  affected  if  con¬ 
flicts  between  outfitted  and  non-outfitted  recreationists  in¬ 
crease,  or  if  more  outfitters  days  are  created  than  there  is  a 
demand  for  and  some  current  outfitters  lose  business.  Con¬ 
sequences  of  outfitters  losing  business  is  described  in  detail 
in  Alternative  C.  Some  people  who  participated  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  topic  indicated  more  hunter  outfitter  days  should 
be  permitted  on  a  case-by-case  because:  there  have  not  been 
a  lot  of  problems  and  this  gives  some  flexibility  if  things 
change  in  the  future.  Other  people  who  participated  in  the 
discussions  wanted  the  numbers  to  remain  the  same  or  de¬ 
cline  based  on  some  negative  experiences  with  outfitters. 

Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management  would  continue  to 
provide  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  viewing 
and  photography.  Conflicts  between  recreationists  would 
remain  unchanged  or  increase  and  opportunities  for  soli¬ 
tude  would  be  less  available  than  under  Alternatives  B  and 
C.  The  visual  environment  would  be  protected  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  more  modifications  could  be  made  than  under 
Alternatives  B  and  C.  The  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country 
Byway  would  retain  its  designation  but  no  increased  inter¬ 
pretation  would  be  provided  to  enhance  the  public’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  area.  Block  Mountain  would  not  be  desig¬ 
nated  an  ACEC  which  could  result  in  a  loss  of  this  area  for 
educational  purposes.  Overall,  there  would  be  negative  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  social  well  being  of  recreationists  who  prefer 
solitary,  quiet  experiences  and  positive  effects  to  the  social 
well  being  of  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  experi- 
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ences.  Opportunities  for  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 
would  be  unchanged. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  use  would  probably  feel  not  enough  resource 
use,  such  as  wood  product  production,  would  be  allowed 
on  public  lands  under  this  alternative.  They  would,  how¬ 
ever,  support  the  idea  of  livestock  grazing  being  continued 
at  its  present  levels.  Many  of  these  people  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  local  economies,  including  providing  jobs  from 
resources  such  as  wood  products  from  public  lands.  They 
also  perceive  a  growing  fire  danger  and  feel  potential  wood 
products  are  going  to  waste  because  they  are  not  being  har¬ 
vested.  Many  of  these  people  indicate  that  resource  protec¬ 
tion  is  also  an  important  goal  to  them,  but  they  think  pro¬ 
duction  and  protection  can  occur  at  the  same  time,  that  more 
consideration  must  be  given  to  people  who  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  land,  and  that  resource  activities  can  meet  a 
variety  of  goals.  For  instance,  many  people  indicated  that 
activities  that  would  enhance  livestock  forage  would  also 
enhance  forage  for  wildlife.  There  was  little  support  for  the 
concept  of  PFC,  partly  because  the  concept  is  seen  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  consistently.  These  individuals  and  groups 
indicate  that  more  production  from  public  lands  would  help 
their  communities  survive  and  prosper  which  in  turn  would 
make  these  communities  a  better  place  to  live. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  protection  would  probably  feel  the  resources 
they  are  concerned  about,  such  as  wildlife,  forest  and  wood¬ 
lands,  riparian  and  water,  would  not  be  adequately  protected 
under  this  alternative.  During  scoping,  BLM  received  many 
comments  about  issues  that  should  be  addressed  in  regard 
to  wildlife  habitat  management.  The  condition  of  the  re¬ 
sources  on  public  lands  is  important  to  these  people  because 
they  value  public  lands  for  biodiversity,  recreation,  wildlife 
habitat,  scenic  and  spiritual  qualities,  and  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  Many  appreciate  just  knowing  that  these  areas  ex¬ 
ist,  and  feel  federal  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  manage 
these  resources  for  future  generations. 

Under  this  alternative,  due  to  fuel  loads  increasing  over  time, 
the  size  and  extent  of  wildfires  under  extreme  conditions 
would  increase.  These  conditions  could  result  in  decreased 
ability  to  effectively  manage  fires  and  could  increase  safety 
risks  to  fire  fighters  and  communities  as  described  in  Im¬ 
pacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives.  This  alternative  would 
not  meet  the  public’s  preference  for  active  fire  management. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

Under  this  alternative,  public  lands  in  the  Dillon  Field  Of¬ 
fice  could  be  utilized  in  land  exchanges  to  acquire  public 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  Montana/Dakotas,  outside  of  the 


historical  cultural  areas  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  and  Con¬ 
federated  Salish- Kootenai  tribes.  The  net  effect  of  such  land 
tenure  adjustments  could  be  to  limit  or  reduce  the  area  within 
which  tribal  treaty  rights  could  be  exercised. 

Alternative  A  designates  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of 
roads  across  BLM  as  open  to  OHV  use,  and  therefore  would 
be  potentially  the  least  restrictive  alternative  in  providing 
motorized  access  to  tribal  members  to  exercise  treaty  rights 
on  public  lands. 

IMPACTS  FROM 
ALTERNATIVE  B 

RESOURCES 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Under  Alternative  B,  cultural  resource  management  plans 
would  be  prepared  and  implemented  on  a  case  by  case  ba¬ 
sis.  Under  this  alternative,  the  indirect  protection  of  cul¬ 
tural  resources  is  likely  to  occur  more  quickly  than  in  Alter¬ 
native  A  or  D,  but  not  as  quickly  as  proposed  in  Alternative 
C. 

Alternative  B  is  likely  to  have  more  indirect  impacts  to  cul¬ 
tural  resources  than  Alternative  A  because  a  higher  level  of 
vegetation  management  is  anticipated  throughout  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

As  described  in  Alternative  A,  VRM  Class  I  and  II  designa¬ 
tions  provide  indirect  protection  to  cultural  resources  from 
visual  intrusions.  Under  Alternative  B,  128,269  acres  would 
be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I  and  30,810  acres  as  Class  II. 
This  would  result  in  less  indirect  protection  for  cultural  re¬ 
source  values  than  in  Alternatives  A  and  C,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  Alternative  D. 

The  designation  of  five  specific  right-of-way  use  areas  for 
communication  sites  and  two  right-of-way  corridors  for 
69kV  or  greater  electrical  transmission  lines  would  limit 
the  amount  of  visual  intrusion  and  other  associated  indirect 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  facilities. 

Under  this  alternative  a  right-of-way  avoidance  area  would 
be  designated  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
and  all  WSAs.  This  would  protect  cultural  resource  values 
more  than  Alternative  A  and  D. 
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Due  to  the  high  amount  of  recreational  use  that  occurs  and 
is  expected  to  occur  at  the  Ruby  Reservoir  and  Lower  Big 
Hole  SRMAs,  dropping  these  two  SRMAs  is  not  expected 
to  diminish  the  indirect  and  inadvertent  impacts  to  any  cul¬ 
tural  resources  that  may  occur  there.  The  designation  of  two 
new  SRMAs  (South  Pioneers  and  Rock  Hills)  would  attract 
additional  recreational  activity  and  increase  the  potential 
damage  to  any  cultural  resources  that  may  occur  within,  or 
in  close  proximity  to,  these  proposed  SRMA  areas.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  indirect  effects  would  be  greater  under  this  al¬ 
ternative  than  Alternatives  A  and  C,  and  the  same  as  Alter¬ 
native  D. 

Under  Alternative  B,  four  of  the  eight  areas  designated  as 
ACECs  were  identified  to  protect  important  cultural  resource 
values,  including  Beaverhead  Rock,  Everson  Creek,  Muddy 
Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek,  and  the  Virginia  City  Historic  Dis¬ 
trict.  Cultural  resource  values  occurring  within  the  other  five 
proposed  ACECs  may  be  provided  protection  indirectly 
because  surface  disturbing  activities  would  be  limited. 

Under  Alternative  B,  860  acres  of  Section  202  Tobacco  Root 
Tack-on  WSA  would  be  released  from  interim  management 
and  made  available  for  all  public  land  uses.  Any  cultural 
resources  occurring  on  the  lands  released  from  interim  man¬ 
agement  may  suffer  indirect  and  inadvertent  impacts  from 
increased  access,  and  other  activities  prohibited  under  Al¬ 
ternative  A. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Managing  class  1  fisheries  and  WCT  habitat  to  achieve  a 
desired  future  condition  (DFC)  or  show  an  upward  trend  in 
habitat  conditions  within  15  years  would  require  change  in 
land  use  practices  in  the  identified  habitat  that  would  im¬ 
prove  habitat  quality.  Habitat  improvements  such  as  adding 
large  woody  debris  and  cooperative  actions  with  FWP  on 
water  leasing  would  increase  habitat  diversity  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  water. 

Efforts  aimed  at  improving  special  status  fish  habitat  could 
also  improve  conditions  for  other  fish  species  occupying 
the  same  habitat.  For  example,  improved  WCT  habitat  would 
also  generally  favor  other  native  fish  species  such  as  the 
long  nosed  dace  or  mottled  sculpin  as  well. 

Management  actions  described  under  alternative  B  would 
likely  lead  to  an  improvement  in  fish  habitat.  Some  impacts 
to  habitat  would  continue  to  occur  from  sedimentation. 
Management  goals  for  fisheries  would  be  achieved  under 
this  alternative,  but  not  as  soon  nor  progress  as  far  as  under 
Alternative  C. 


Increasing  production  of  forest  products  from  3,000  to 
35,000  acres  could  affect  fish  habitat  by  increasing  sedi¬ 
ment  and  runoff  associated  with  timber  harvest  activities. 
The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  location  and  size  of 
the  harvest  unit,  soil  type,  topography  and  mitigation  mea¬ 
sures  used.  Some  benefit  to  fish  habitat  may  be  gained  from 
the  12000  acres  of  proposed  treatments  to  restore  aspen  if 
the  treatments  occur  in  riparian  zones.  Increased  water  in¬ 
filtration  could  occur  with  a  reduction  in  conifers  which  may 
increase  hydrologic  functions  in  some  watersheds. 

Impacts  from  leaseable  minerals  under  alternative  B  would 
be  similar  to  Alternative  A.  Risks  to  Class  I  fisheries  would 
be  further  reduced  given  the  increase  of  the  NSO  buffer 
from  1000’  to  1/2  mile. 

Additional  protection  of  special  status  plants  in  riparian 
habitat  under  this  alternative  would  likely  improve  fish  habi¬ 
tat  by  improving  riparian  vegetative  conditions. 

Increasing  the  functionality  of  riparian  zones  by  30  percent 
or  more  over  a  20  year  time  frame  would  improve  fish  habi¬ 
tat.  The  use  of  prescribed  fire  and  other  treatment  methods 
in  restoring  100  miles  or  more  of  riparian  zone  aspen  and 
willow  communities  would  improve  fish  habitat.  In  many 
areas  conifer  encroachment  has  been  identified  as  affecting 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  riparian  habitat.  By  actively  treat¬ 
ing  conifer  encroachment  on  100  miles  of  riparian  areas, 
fish  habitat  would  likely  improve  as  riparian  conditions  re¬ 
turned  to  a  habitat  type  more  favorable  to  fisheries. 

Impacts  associated  with  fire  management  under  Alternative 
B  would  come  from  both  fire  suppression  activities  and  sedi¬ 
ment  from  runoff  of  fires  allowed  to  burn  through  drain¬ 
ages.  However,  management  of  the  majority  of  public  land 
under  Fire  Management  Category  C  would  take  into  account 
resource  constraints  and  minimize  affect  of  unplanned  wild¬ 
fire. 

Management  of  eight  areas  as  designated  ACECs  would 
have  minor  effects  on  fish  habitat.  It  may  improve  habitat 
conditions  in  the  Centennial  Mountains  and  Muddy/Big 
Sheep  Creek  by  restricting  some  types  of  surface  disturbing 
actives  that  could  degrade  habitat  values. 

Wildlife 

Management  applied  to  migration  corridors  and  linkages 
would  enhance  elk  migration  routes  in  these  areas.  Protect¬ 
ing  denser,  taller  patches  of  sagebrush  for  sage  grouse  and 
pygmy  rabbit  would  enhance  habitat  quality  and  availabil¬ 
ity  for  numerous  other  sagebrush-dependent  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies  that  prefer  tall,  dense  sagebrush. 

Implementing  protective  measures  for  sensitive  plants  and 
adjusting  grazing  management  would  have  a  minor  local- 
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ized  effect  on  wildlife,  depending  on  how  that  use  may  be 
adjusted.  Winter  grazing  to  benefit  sensitive  plants  may 
conflict  with  elk  and  sage  grouse  winter  use,  and  concen¬ 
trate  livestock  mechanical  damage  in  Basin  Big  Sagebrush 
habitats  on  specific  allotments  or  pastures.  Sensitive  plant 
HMPs  and  conservation  strategy  objectives  for  specific  sen¬ 
sitive  plants  could  enhance  or  degrade  habitat  conditions 
for  wildlife  species,  depending  on  the  proposed  manage¬ 
ment. 

Treatment  of  up  to  23  percent  of  forested  lands  could  dis¬ 
place  big  game  use  from  fall  and  winter  habitat.  These  im¬ 
pacts  would  be  concentrated  in  the  focus  areas  identified  in 
this  alternative.  Treatments  would  also  create  additional 
forage  habitat  for  wildlife  by  creating  forest  openings.  Where 
this  forest  opening  occurred  adjacent  to  bighorn  sheep  habitat 
in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  there  would  be  increased  for¬ 
age  availability  and  opportunity  for  population  expansion 
into  or  through  areas  that  may  be  currently  blocked  by  denser 
patches  of  forest. 

Wildlife  impacts  from  restoring  aspen  stands  would  have 
substantial  benefits  to  wildlife,  as  described  in  Alternative 
A.  However  concentrating  efforts  primarily  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountians  would  increase  those  benefits  where  coni¬ 
fer  cover  had  reduced  the  size  of  aspen  stands  and  the  amount 
of  herbaceous  forage  available  for  wildlife.  Implementing 
restoration  efforts  on  a  broader  scale  and  inlarger  treatment 
units  may  avoid  some  of  the  adverse  impacts  of  attracting 
concentrated  big  game  use  on  aspen  regeneration.  Big  game 
calving  /fawning  would  be  substantially  improved  by  pro¬ 
viding  larger  areas  of  lush  herbaceous  vegetation.  Nesting 
and  foraging  habitat  for  numerous  birds,  small  mammals 
and  amphibians  would  be  enhanced  by  restoring  larger 
stands  of  aspen  with  all  the  associated  wildlife  habitat  val¬ 
ues.  Juniper  harvest  from  upland  and  riparian  habitat  in  the 
south  Tobacco  Roots  would  restore  deciduous  woody  spe¬ 
cies  to  some  riparian  habitats  and  benefit  migratory  birds. 
This  could  also  restore  more  open  sagebrush  communities 
and  associated  sage  grouse  use  in  the  same  area.  However 
this  may  also  result  in  the  loss  of  big  game  security  cover  in 
some  areas. 

Treating  Douglas-fir  encroachment  in  sagebrush  habitat 
would  reduce  habitat  diversity  at  the  forest-shrubland  inter¬ 
face  on  a  portion  of  the  planning  area.  Although  this  action 
would  restore  an  historic  condition,  it  removes  dense,  struc¬ 
tured  habitat  in  a  location  that  now  supports  an  association 
of  bird  species  and  other  wildlife  that  require  this  type  of 
habitat.  This  would  also  remove  security  and  thermal  cover 
on  some  big  game  winter  habitat.  However  elk  populations 
are  meeting  elk  management  targets  and  the  percentage  of 
forest  habitat  treatments  is  minor  compared  overall  to  avail¬ 
able  habitat.  Actively  managing  sagebrush  community  com¬ 
position,  age  classes  and  structure  specifically  to  address 
sage  grouse  needs  as  described  in  Appendix  D  should  also 


provide  suitable  habitat  for  sagebrush-dependent  species 
across  the  DFO.  Using  the  strategy  described  in  Alternative 
B  for  sage  grouse  habitat  would  accommodate  appropriate 
levels  of  treatment  while  avoiding  important  seasonal  wild¬ 
life  habitats.  Nesting  losses  to  migratory  birds  from  pre¬ 
scribed  fire  would  be  avoided  by  designing  site-specific 
treatment  strategies  to  minimize  impacts  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season. 

Implementing  mountain  mahogany  treatment  at  levels  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  alternative  may  have  minor  localized  effects 
but  would  have  no  effect  on  the  overall  decline  of  mountain 
mahogany  and  would  provide  limited  benefits  to  mule  deer 
and  moose. 

Managing  riparian  habitats  to  maintain  deciduous  habitat 
types  rather  than  allowing  succession  to  proceed  to  conifer 
types  preserves  a  broader  diversity  of  habitat  that  supports 
a  wider  range  of  wildlife  species.  This  management  could 
affect  up  to  20  percent  (-200  miles)  of  the  riparian  habitats 
in  the  planning  area,  although  major  changes  would  likely 
occur  on  less  than  10  percent  (-100  miles). 

Adjusting  livestock  grazing  management  to  increase  the 
functionality  of  riparian  zones  by  30  percent  or  more  over 
20  years  would  improve  wildlife  habitat. 

Adding  small  sales  of  forest  products  to  the  same  areas  avail¬ 
able  for  commercial  harvest  and  forest  health  treatments  may 
compound  and  extend  and  disturbance  in  wildlife  habitats 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulations  include  no  surface  occu¬ 
pancy  (NSO)  on  state  game  ranges,  and  a  timing  limitation 
to  prevent  disturbance  on  big  game  winter  ranges.  Elk  calv¬ 
ing/big  game  birthing  areas  and  bighorn  sheep  yearlong 
habitat  are  protected  from  disturbance  using  a  timing  limi¬ 
tation  that  extends  longer  than  under  Alternative  A.  Core 
bighorn  sheep  habitats  are  still  protected  from  disturbance 
with  NSO.  Waterfowl  production  and  molting  habitat  are 
protected  from  disturbance  with  a  timing  limitation. 

Wetland  projects  that  contain  wildlife  habitat  are  protected 
from  disturbance  by  NSO.  Although  timing  stipulations  on 
Oil  and  Gas  activities  would  preclude  disturbance  to  sea¬ 
sonal  big  game  and  waterfowl  habitats  some  modification 
of  habitat  within  those  important  areas  could  occur.  These 
stipulations  would  generally  protect  most  habitats  and  pro¬ 
vide  more  protection  than  Alternative  A. 

This  alternative  designates  61  percent  of  all  existing  roads 
as  open.  Compared  to  Alternative  A  this  reduced  density  of 
designated  roads  enhances  all  wildlife  uses  of  suitable  habitat 
across  the  planning  area,  with  only  minor  impacts  from  dis¬ 
turbance  or  displacement.  Maintaining  all  existing  seasonal 
travel  restrictions  further  enhances  this  major  impact. 
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Management  of  Blue  Lake  under  this  alternative  would  dif¬ 
fer  from  Alternative  A  by  excluding  vegetation  treatment 
actions  which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  sediment  and  nutri¬ 
ent  introduction  into  Axolotl  habitat. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  to  paleontological  resources  are  similar  to  impacts 
to  cultural  resources. 

SOILS 

Streambank  erosion  would  be  less  than  Alternative  A  be¬ 
cause  fewer  miles  of  stream  would  be  FAR  and  NF  than  in 
Alternative  A. 

The  degree  of  impacts  to  soil  from  management  of  forest 
products  would  be  greater  than  Alternative  A  because  more 
acres  would  be  harvested,  resulting  in  more  erosion.  Miti¬ 
gating  measures  would  be  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
Management  Common  to  all  for  roads  built  to  support  for¬ 
est  vegetative  treatments. 

Soil  erosion  on  roads  would  be  less  than  Alternative  D  but 
more  than  Alternative  C  because  of  the  number  of  miles  of 
road  that  would  be  open  to  public  travel  would  also  be  in¬ 
termediate  between  A  and  C. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Maintaining  or  enhancing  conditions  in  migration  corridors 
and  linkages  between  major  blocks  of  habitat  would  enhance 
the  suitability  of  these  areas  for  potential  occupancy  by  SSS, 
particularly  grizzly  bear,  wolf,  and  Canada  lynx.  However, 
vegetation  treatments  that  would  occur  in  focus  areas  under 
this  alternative  would  increase  habitat  fragmentation  by  re¬ 
ducing  patch  size  and  adding  temporary  roads. 

Broader  scale  restoration  of  aspen  in  the  Centennial  Valley 
could  provide  substantial  benefit  for  listed  and  sensitive 
species  of  wildlife.  Larger  aspen  restoration  areas  provid¬ 
ing  lush  herbaceous  vegetation  and  restoring  taller  tree  cano¬ 
pies  could  attract  increased  use  by  grizzly  bear  and  lynx. 
Prey  base  for  wolves  would  also  be  increased  as  a  broader 
array  of  wildlife  species  use  restored  aspen  stands.  Restored 
aspen  conditions  that  provide  improved  nesting  and  forag¬ 
ing  habitat  across  a  broad  area  would  have  substantial  ben¬ 
efits  for  migratory  birds.  These  benefits  would  be  further 
enhanced  where  aspen  occurs  on  the  edge  between  denser 
conifer  forest  and  open  sagebrush  habitats.  Although  no 
specific  acres  are  proposed  for  treatment  of  xeric  or  moun¬ 
tain  shrub  communities,  restoration  of  a  50-year  (xeric)  or 
20-40  year  (mountain  shrub)  fire  interval  would  affect  sage¬ 


brush  habitats  where  the  majority  of  BLM  sensitive  species 
occur  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  habitat  in  the  short  term,  but 
provide  more  habitat  in  the  long  term. 

Occupied  pygmy  rabbit  habitat  in  large,  denser  sagebrush 
stands  (Class  3,  4  and  5)  would  be  protected  from  any  veg¬ 
etation  modification  treatments  or  management  that  would 
reduce  the  structure  and  density  of  sagebrush  stands. 

Restricting  sustained  surface  disturbing  activities  in  key 
raptor  management  areas  for  ferruginous  hawks  would  pro¬ 
tect  nesting  structures,  maintain  interspersion  in  sagebrush- 
grassland  habitats,  and  limit  disturbance  during  breeding 
season.  Other  raptor  species  nesting  in  close  association  with 
ferruginous  hawks  would  also  benefit. 

Confining  habitat  disturbance  within  two  adjoining  6th  HUCs 
and  minimizing  displacement  from  adjacent  areas  during 
vegetation  treatment  projects  could  accommodate  special 
status  species  such  as  the  grizzly  bear  and  migratory  birds. 

Under  this  alternative,  using  a  one  mile  of  open  road  per 
square  mile  target  for  post-project  road  density  when  con¬ 
sidering  new  road  proposals  is  consistent  with  objectives  in 
grizzly  bear  management  plans  for  maintaining  security  and 
reducing  mortality  risk. 

Aspen  restoration  in  the  Centennial  Valley  generally  would 
enhance  habitat  conditions.  Inclusion  of  juniper  harvest  from 
upland  and  riparian  habitat  in  the  south  Tobacco  Roots  would 
restore  deciduous  woody  species  to  some  riparian  habitats 
with  associated  benefit  to  migratory  birds.  This  could  also 
restore  more  open  sagebrush  communities  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  habitat  for  sagebrush  dependent  special  status  spe¬ 
cies. 

Adjusting  grazing  use  to  accommodate  sensitive  plant  needs, 
protecting  aspen  treatment  projects  from  browsing,  and 
implementing  a  12”  residual  vegetation  standard  in  Cen¬ 
tennial  Valley  wetlands  would  enhance  nesting  cover,  for¬ 
aging  and  security  habitat  for  several  SSS. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulations  include  no  surface  occu¬ 
pancy  (NSO)  and  timing  limitations  to  protect  bald  eagle 
and  peregrine  falcon  nesting  territories  from  habitat  modi¬ 
fication  around  a  nest  site  and  disturbance  during  breeding 
season.  A  proposed  1/4  mile  NSO  buffer  around  sage  grouse 
leks  would  more  adequately  protect  that  habitat  from  modi¬ 
fication  than  the  500  feet  buffer  in  Alternative  A.  More  pro¬ 
tective  NSO  stipulations  extended  to  Special  Status  Spe¬ 
cies  and  raptor  habitats  compared  to  timing  stipulations  un¬ 
der  Alternative  A  would  eliminate  modification  of  habitat 
from  oil  and  gas  activities  within  those  important  areas. 

This  alternative  designates  about  61  percent  of  all  existing 
roads  as  open.  Reduced  road  density  in  this  alternative  would 
enhance  all  Special  Status  Species  wildlife  uses  of  suitable 
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habitat  across  the  planning  area.  Density  in  the  grizzly  bear 
use  area  is  about  one-half  mile  open  road  per  square  mile 
which  exceeds  conservation  criteria. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Alternative  B  provides  more  protection  and  restoration  of 
habitat  for  Special  Status  Species  Fish  than  Alternative  A. 
Except  as  described  below,  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  in  Alternative  A. 

Overall,  management  actions  described  under  Alternative 
B  would  likely  lead  to  an  increased  rate  of  improvement  in 
special  status  fish  habitat  than  under  alternative  A.  Some 
impacts  to  habitat  would  continue  to  occur  from  sedimenta¬ 
tion  result  in  a  decline  in  habitat  conditions.  This  would 
affect  all  aspects  of  fish  habitat  such  as  spawning,  rearing 
and  security.  Management  goals  would  likely  be  met  under 
this  alternative. 

Defining  special  status  fish  habitat  as  priority  areas  and 
managing  it  to  achieve  a  desired  future  condition  (DFC)  or 
show  an  upward  trend  in  habitat  conditions  within  15  years 
would  require  changes  in  land  use  practices  not  only  to  the 
identified  habitat  but  to  any  adjacent  areas  contributing  to  a 
decline  in  habitat  quality.  Habitat  improvements  such  as 
adding  large  woody  debris,  installing  fish  barriers,  stream 
restoration  and  cooperative  actions  with  FWP  for  water  leas¬ 
ing  would  improve  some  of  the  basic  habitat  conditions. 
However,  in  many  cases  setting  a  goal  of  15  years  for  im¬ 
provements  may  be  inadequate  to  reverse  or  even  maintain 
habitat  that  supports  some  existing  populations. 

Increasing  forest  product  production  and  rangeland  conifer 
treatments  would  increase  the  risk  of  impacts  such  as  sedi¬ 
ment  ands  runoff  associated  with  these  types  of  activities. 

By  managing  special  status  fish  habitat  as  category  1  (re¬ 
tention)  lands,  habitat  for  WCT  and  arctic  grayling  would 
be  preserved. 

Impacts  to  special  status  fisheries  under  Alternative  B  from 
locatable  minerals  would  be  reduced  because  development 
near  WCT  streams  would  be  restricted.  This  would  reduce 
the  threats  of  sediment  and  vegetation  disturbance  on  WCT 
populations  in  the  planning  area. 

Adjusting  livestock  management  to  incorporate  protection 
measures  for  WCT  spawning  habitat  and  setting  allowable 
use  levels  on  riparian  habitat  would  allow  for  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  habitat  conditions.  Impacts  such  as  bank  tram¬ 
pling  could  be  mitigated  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 


Special  status  plants  management  would  have  essentially 
the  same  impacts  under  alternative  B  as  occurred  under  A. 
Additional  habitat  management  plans  and  conservation  strat¬ 
egies  for  special  status  plant  species  in  riparian  habitats 
would  provide  improved  special  status  fish  habitat  quality. 

Designation  of  the  Muddy/Big  Sheep  Creek  ACEC  may 
complement  WCT  conservation  by  restricting  some  types 
of  surface  disturbing  actives  that  could  degrade  habitat  val¬ 
ues. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Management  under  alternative  B  primarily  focuses  on  indi¬ 
vidual  plant  species  but  would  provide  some  opportunities 
for  restoration  and  enhancement  of  individual  sensitive  plant 
populations  that  would  be  different  from  Alternative  A. 

Under  alternative  B  completing  botanical  inventories  for 
special  status  plant  species  prior  to  authorizing  new  surface 
disturbing  activities  on  BLM  lands  would  lessen  impacts 
from  those  activities. 

Impacts  to  fire-adapted  plants  would  be  positive  from  pre¬ 
scribed  fire  in  non-forest  habitats.  Achieving  the  20-50  year 
fire  return  intervals  in  the  sagebrush  steppe  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  long-term  maintenance  of  disturbance-dependant 
species  such  as  Lemhi  Beardtongue.  Individual  populations 
of  rare  fire-adapted  species  may  decline  in  size  or  be  lost  if 
their  habitat  isn’t  burned  by  either  wildfire  or  prescribed 
fire  during  the  life  of  this  plan. 

Authorizing  only  temporary  non-renewable  grazing  use  for 
the  lands  around  Eli  Spring  would  allow  the  needs  of  sensi¬ 
tive  plant  species. 

VEGETATION— FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

The  proposed  acres  and  areas  to  be  treated  under  this  alter¬ 
native  are  the  same  acres  and  areas  that  apply  to  the  Forest 
Products  section  of  Resource  Uses. 

Next  to  Alternative  D,  this  alternative  would  restore  the  most 
acres  of  forest  and  woodlands,  focusing  restoration  efforts 
in  the  south  Tobacco  Root  and  Ruby  Mountains  and  in  the 
Barton/Alder  Gulch  areas.  It  would  treat  up  to  42  percent  of 
the  forest  base  acres  and  23  percent  of  all  forest  lands  (in¬ 
cluding  12,000  acres  of  aspen).  The  effect  on  aspen  restora¬ 
tion  would  be  concentrated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
DFO  where  the  majority  of  the  larger  aspen  clones  are  found. 
Focusing  aspen  restoration  primarily  in  the  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley  would  enhance  the  largest  concentration  of  aspen  in  the 
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Field  Office,  and  potentially  provide  larger  treatment  areas 
thus  minimizing  the  attraction  for  wildlife  and  livestock. 
Using  a  variety  of  follow-up  treatments  (mechanical,  fire) 
would  increase  the  amount  of  disturbance  and  that  may  in¬ 
crease  the  risk  that  individual  stands  might  not  recover.  The 
potential  for  conflict  with  other  resources  is  higher  than  with 
Alternatives  A  or  C  but  less  than  Alternative  D.  For  instance 
this  alternative  could  allow  some  mechanical  treatments  in 
WSAs  where  such  treatment  would  enhance  wilderness 
values. 

Rangeland  health  projects  to  remove  conifer  encroachment 
would  decrease  the  acres  of  conifer  woodlands  and  would 
restore  rangeland  conditions  under  a  more  natural  fire  re¬ 
gime. 

Removing  Douglas  fir  canopies  would  improve  productiv¬ 
ity  on  Mountain  Mahogany  habitat  types  by  reducing  shad¬ 
ing.  Restoration  of  riparian  communities  would  reduce  the 
conifer  component  under  this  alternative  but  the  effect  on 
conifer  forests  overall  would  be  negligible. 

Limiting  disturbances  associated  with  forest  treatments  to 
no  more  than  two  adjacent  6lh  order  hydrologic  units  at  a 
time  to  address  wildlife  concerns  would  primarily  limit  the 
number  of  acres  treated  and  the  timing  of  the  treatments  in 
Spruce/Fir  (cool/moist)  forest  types. 

Approximately  23  percent  of  forest  and  woodland  treatments 
in  the  base  acres  could  be  affected  by  Big  Game  wildlife 
habitat  concerns.  Enlarging  Douglas-fir  treatment  unit  size 
within  the  topographical  limits  to  benefit  bighorn  sheep 
would  increase  the  number  of  acres  of  Douglas-fir  savan¬ 
nah  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains. 


Table  59  summarizes  the  number  of  acres  and  correspond¬ 
ing  percent  of  forest-woodland  acres  and  base  acres  where 
treatments  may  be  affected  by  other  resources. 

VEGETATION— INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Limiting  aerial  control  of  weeds  to  protect  occupied  pygmy 
rabbit  habitat,  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat.  Mountain  Ma¬ 
hogany  habitat,  special  status  plants  in  the  Centennial 
Sandhills  and  Big  Sheep  Basin  could  restrict  aerial  applica¬ 
tion  on  up  to  40  percent  of  acres  treated  annually.  If  the 
same  level  of  treatment  occurred  in  the  future  up  to  680 
acres  would  have  to  be  treated  by  methods  other  than  aerial 
treatment  annually.  This  would  increase  costs  of  the  total 
DFO  weed  management  budget  by  up  to  48  percent. 

VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Removal  of  conifer  encroachment  would  restore  condition 
to  a  more  natural  fire  regime  and  increase  the  acres  of  sage¬ 
brush  grassland.  With  treatment  susceptibility  to  insect  in¬ 
festation  and  fuel  accumulation  would  decrease  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  stand  replacement  fires. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Adjusting  management  to  reach  or  make  significant  progress 
toward  desired  future  condition  (DFC)  in  20  years  would 


Table  59 

Effects  on  Forest/Woodlands  and  Forest  Products  from  Alternative  B  Management  Provisions 

Resource/Resource  Use 

Acres  Affected 

%  Base  Acres  * 

%  All  Forest/Woodlands  ** 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

4,963 

6 

3 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

268 

<1 

<1 

Elk  Calving 

6,822 

8 

5 

Elk  Winter 

12,732 

15 

9 

Antelope  (Yearlong) 

6,456 

<1 

<1 

Bald  Eagles 

232 

<1 

<1 

Lynx 

8,604 

10 

6 

WCT 

197 

<1 

<1 

Peregrine  Falcon 

237 

<1 

<1 

VRM  I  or  II 

2,473 

3 

2 

Total  Acres  Treated  by  Alternative  (Includes  Aspen) 

35,000 

42 

23 

*  The  total  base  acres  available  for  mechanical  treatment  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  83,000  acres. 

**  The  total  forest  and  woodland  acres  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  149,000  acres. 
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improve  riparian  conditions  at  a  faster  rate  than  Alternative 
A  because  vegetative  DFC  would  be  considered  as  well  as 
functionality  when  setting  objectives  for  riparian  areas.  This 
will  improve  vegetative  composition  and  structure  as  well 
as  increasing  the  number  of  stream  miles  in  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition. 

Riparian  habitat,  including  vegetation  composition  and  struc¬ 
ture,  would  be  improved  by  protection  westslope  cutthroat 
trout  spawning  habitats,  and  implementing  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Bird  Conservation  Initiative  to  restore,  enhance  or  main¬ 
tain  habitats  for  all  birds. 

Since  many  BLM  sensitive  plants  are  riparian/wetland  spe¬ 
cies,  adjusting  grazing  use  to  protect  or  enhance  conditions 
for  those  plant  species  would  enhance  overall  riparian  con¬ 
ditions.  Winter  livestock  grazing  in  the  Cold  Springs  and 
Stonehouse  (Spring  Creek  pasture)  would  benefit  sensitive 
plants  and  enhance  riparian  conditions.  Implementation  of 
sensitive  plant  habitat  management  plans  and  conservation 
strategies  for  sensitive  plants  in  riparian  habitats  would  im¬ 
prove  riparian  conditions  within  those  areas. 

Removing  conifers  and  using  prescribed  fire  to  restore  as¬ 
pen  stands,  primarily  in  the  Centennial  Valley  where  the 
most  extensive  stands  occur,  would  include  some  riparian 
areas,  but  would  have  a  minor  impact  overall  to  riparian 
conditions.  Conversion  of  conifer  riparian  habitats  back  to 
deciduous  types  would  restore  plant  community  diversity 
to  habitat  types  that  are  inherently  more  stable  and  resistant 
to  disturbance  than  are  conifer  types,  particularly  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  mountain  foothills  setting  found  on  most  DFO  lands. 

Providing  a  12-inch  residual  stubble  height  on  tall  emer¬ 
gent  wetland  vegetation  in  the  Centennial  Valley  wetlands 
would  enhance  shoreline  stability  and  improve  vegetation 
density  and  composition. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Management  actions  for  treatment  of  forested  areas  in  VRM 
Class  I  or  II  would  be  constrained  by  the  management  ob¬ 
jectives  for  these  areas,  resulting  in  negligible  to  minor  im¬ 
pacts  to  visual  resources  over  the  forested  base  area,  treat¬ 
ing  2,473  acres  or  2  percent  of  all  forests  or  woodlands. 
Forest  treatments  in  VRM  Class  III  areas  would  also  be  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  the  visual  resource  objectives  for  those 
areas,  but  would  result  in  moderate,  relatively  short-term 
changes  to  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

Impacts  from  removal  of  conifer  in  non-forested  habitat 
types  using  prescribed  and  natural  fire,  mechanical  treat¬ 
ments,  or  other  tools  as  appropriate  would  have  a  short  term 
minor  impact  on  visual  resources  but  should  not  affect  vi¬ 
sual  quality  over  the  long  term  if  these  actions  are  conducted 
on  small  localized  areas.  Treatments  to  xeric,  mesic  and 


mountain  shrub  would  have  a  short  term  minor  impact  on 
visual  resources  but  should  not  affect  visual  quality  over 
the  long  term  if  these  actions  are  conducted  on  small  local¬ 
ized  areas.  Any  adverse  impacts  from  prescribed  burns  and 
natural  fire  would  be  negligible  if  mitigation  measures  are 
followed  to  retain  the  naturalness  of  the  landscape. 

Identifying  5  specific  areas  for  communication  sites  and  two 
ROW  corridors  would  encourage  applicants  to  locate  within 
these  areas  and  reduce  impacts  to  visual  resources  in  the 
remainder  of  the  planning  area.  Designating  the  Beartrap 
Wilderness  as  a  right-  of-way  exclusion  area,  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  all  WSAs  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  as  avoid¬ 
ance  areas  would  further  protect  visual  resources.  There 
would  be  minor  impacts  to  visual  resources  by  increased 
use  of  existing  communication  and  utility  sites  as  a  result  of 
the  location  of  additional  facilities  at  those  sites. 

Impacts  to  visual  resources  from  management  actions  re¬ 
lating  to  leasable,  locatable  and  mineral  materials  would  be 
less  in  this  alternative  than  in  Alternative  A  since  fewer  acres 
would  be  available  for  development. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Surface  and  Ground) 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alterna¬ 
tive  A. 

An  increase  in  treatments  in  rangeland,  forest  and  wood¬ 
land  habitats,  including  the  use  of  prescribed  fire,  would 
result  in  the  potential  for  short  term  direct  impacts  from  soil 
disturbance  and  reduced  surface  cover.  After  rehabilitation 
efforts  provide  soil  cover,  hydrologic  function,  infiltration, 
soil  condition,  and  runoff  conditions  would  be  expected  to 
improve  over  existing  conditions. 

Reducing  the  number  of  designated  motorized  travel  routes 
under  this  alternative  would  lessen  the  potential  for  sedi¬ 
mentation  associated  with  motorized  use. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  riparian  areas  in  proper  func¬ 
tioning  condition  under  Alternative  B  would  directly  corre¬ 
late  to  cooler  water  temperatures,  more  effective  sediment 
transport,  and  less  channel  aggradation. 

RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  Resources  in  the  Forests  and  Woodlands  section. 
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A  Probable  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  of  6.6  MMBF  would  in¬ 
clude  3.0  MMBF  from  aspen  restoration  treatments. 

While  administrative  access  would  be  allowed  for  forest 
treatments,  travel  restrictions  that  could  close  up  to  almost 
40  percent  of  existing  roads  would  reduce  access  to  fire  wood 
by  the  public. 

Placing  the  majority  of  the  DFO  lands  in  Fire  Management 
Category  C  could  allow  wildland  fire  to  function  in  a  more 
natural  role.  The  use  prescribed  fire  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  A  but  applied  to  a  larger  area. 

Release  of  the  Tobacco  Root  tack  on  WSA  would  allow  for 
potential  forest  and  woodlands  treatments  on  860  acres. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

The  types  of  impacts  from  forest  products  management  re¬ 
lated  to  access  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A.  How¬ 
ever,  in  comparison  to  the  other  alternatives,  this  alterna¬ 
tive  would  likely  require  a  greater  need  for  access  than  the 
other  alternatives  except  for  Alternative  D. 

The  types  of  impacts  from  the  management  of  vegetation 
and  special  status  species  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative 
A.  The  degree  of  impact  would  vary  primarily  with  special 
status  species.  Requiring  special  status  species  inventory 
would  increase  cost  and  processing  time  for  land  use  autho¬ 
rizations  such  as  rights-of-way,  leases,  and  permits. 

Impacts  from  application  of  visual  resource  management 
objectives  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A. 

Under  this  alternative,  none  of  the  eight  eligible  river  seg¬ 
ments  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Therefore  there 
would  be  no  impacts  from  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Special  management,  which  could  affect  lands  and  realty 
actions,  would  be  required  to  protect  relevant  and  impor¬ 
tant  values  within  the  following  potential  ACECs: 

•  Beaverhead  Rock  (120  acres)  -  new  rights-of-way 
would  be  excluded  from  this  area.  However,  the  af¬ 
fects  on  potential  right-of-way  applicants  would  be 
minor  since  the  relatively  steep,  rough  topography  of 
this  small,  isolated  parcel  would  not  be  conducive  to 
most  right-of-way  uses.  Management  of  this  isolated 
tract  would  affect  land  ownership  adjustment  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  not  be  transferred  from  federal  own¬ 
ership  by  any  method  (e.g.,  an  exchange)  except  under 
very  limited  circumstances. 

•  Block  Mountain  (8,661  acres);  Blue  Lake  (430  acres); 
Centennial  Mountains  (40,715  acres);  Centennial 


Sandhills  (1,040  acres);  Everson  Creek  (8,608  acres); 
and  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  (15,240)  -  man¬ 
agement  to  protect  values  in  these  areas  could  affect 
land  use  authorizations  such  as  rights-of-way,  leases, 
and  permits,  as  well  as  BLM  proposals  to  cross  these 
areas  to  secure  access  to  other  public  lands.  Proposals 
for  facilities  and  actions  that  are  projected  to  degrade 
these  values  would  have  to  be  mitigated,  sited  in  ac¬ 
ceptable  alternative  locations,  or  possibly  abandoned. 

•  Virginia  City  Historic  District  (340  acres)  -  the  impacts 
to  land  use  authorizations  and  BLM  access  would  be 
the  same  as  discussed  above  for  Block  Mountain,  Blue 
Lake,  etc.  Impacts  to  landownership  adjustment  would 
be  the  same  as  identified  for  Beaverhead  Rock. 

The  environmental  consequences  from  the  management  of 
WSAs  would  be  the  same  as  identified  in  Alternative  A, 
except  that  since  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-on  WSA  would  be 
released  from  further  consideration  as  Wilderness,  the  area 
within  WSAs  affecting  land  use  authorizations,  land  dis¬ 
posals,  and  the  areas  with  restricted  physical  and  legal  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  lands  would  be  reduced  slightly  to  123,508 
acres. 

Designating  and  encouraging  the  use  of  the  two  right-of- 
way  corridors  for  certain  types  of  electric  transmission  lines 
and  pipelines,  and  the  five  right-of-way  use  areas  for  com¬ 
munication  sites,  would  tend  to  concentrate  these  types  of 
uses  in  these  particular  areas  and  diminish  the  proliferation 
of  separate  rights-of-way  and  their  associated  impacts  when 
compared  to  Alternative  A.  The  designation  of  these  right- 
of-way  corridors  and  use  areas  would  put  the  public  on  no¬ 
tice  that  these  are  the  preferred  areas  for  certain  types  of 
right-of-way  facilities.  The  designation  and  management  of 
right-of-way  corridors  and  use  areas  would  make  it  more 
likely  that  these  types  of  right-of-way  uses  would  not  be 
precluded  by  other  land  uses  throughout  the  life  of  the  plan. 
However,  having  these  types  of  right-of-way  facilities  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another  could  make  them,  and  the 
public  that  relies  on  them,  more  vulnerable  to  potential  natu¬ 
ral  disasters. 

Under  this  alternative,  approximately  13.9  percent  of  the 
planning  area,  including  all  WSAs  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail,  would  be  designated  as  right-of-way  avoidance  ar¬ 
eas.  The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Unit  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder¬ 
ness,  constituting  approximately  0.7  percent  of  the  planning 
area,  would  be  designated  a  right-of-way  exclusion  area. 
Although  much  less  restrictive  than  Alternative  C,  it  would 
still  be  the  second  most  restrictive  of  the  alternatives  in  terms 
of  where  within  the  planning  area  rights-of-way  could  be 
located.  Designating  avoidance  and  exclusion  areas  would 
put  the  public,  particularly  potential  right-of-way  applicants, 
on  notice  that  there  are  certain  areas  that  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  stay  away  from  when  planning  for  the  location  of 
right-of-way  facilities. 
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Alternative  B  would  allow  progress  toward  the  stated  goal 
for  land  ownership  adjustment  using  a  three-category  sys¬ 
tem.  Actions  such  as  exchanges,  sales,  and  purchases  would 
adjust  the  relatively  fragmented  public  land  pattern  to  bet¬ 
ter  manage  public  lands  over  the  long-term.  Consolidation 
of  public  land  holdings  would  facilitate  access  to  public  lands 
and  reduce  the  number  of  access  easements  needed.  Con¬ 
solidation  would  also  lead  to  a  reduction  in  encroachment 
problems  on  public  lands  from  adjacent  property  owners  as 
a  result  of  fewer  miles  of  BLM  boundaries  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  approximately  15.8  percent 
(142,471  acres)  of  the  planning  area  in  Category  1  would 
be  precluded  from  disposal  by  any  method,  resulting  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  resource  values  associated  with  those  lands.  Not 
having  these  lands  available  for  land  ownership  adjustments 
would  have  a  minor  impact  on  the  lands  and  realty  program 
since  the  vast  majority  of  these  lands  are  already  unavail¬ 
able  for  such  use  due  to  law,  regulation  or  policy.  Designat¬ 
ing  these  lands  as  retention  areas  (no  disposal)  would  put 
the  public  on  notice  that  they  are  unavailable  for  land  own¬ 
ership  adjustments. 

Approximately  0.5  percent  (4, 1 53  acres)  of  the  planning  area 
in  Category  3  would  be  targeted  specifically  for  disposal  - 
including  disposal  by  FLPMA  Sec.  203  sale  -  that  would 
result  in  better  management  of  public  lands  over  the  long¬ 
term  as  parcels  that  are  isolated  and  difficult  to  manage  are 
transferred  from  BLM  management.  The  remaining  approxi¬ 
mately  83.9  percent  (756,104  acres)  of  the  planning  area  in 
Category  2  would  provide  flexibility  in  adjustment  of  lands 
to  meet  other  resource  objectives  under  this  alternative. 

Implementation  of  Alternative  B  would  enable  the  BLM  to 
achieve  the  management  goal  for  access.  This  alternative 
would  afford  somewhat  less  flexibility  and  more  geographic 
focus  in  acquisition  of  legal  access  than  Alternative  A.  This 
is  because  of  the  emphasis  on  acquiring  access  on  those 
routes  designated  as  “open”  in  the  travel  plan  and  the  higher 
priority  accorded  access  to  Category  1  retention  lands,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  would  not  be 
considered  or  exercised. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

An  estimated  843,000  acres  would  be  available  for  grazing 
under  Alternative  B  and  58,000  acres  would  be  unavailable 
for  grazing. 

Assessments  for  rangeland  health  would  continue  on  a  wa¬ 
tershed  basis.  During  the  assessments  adjustments  to  allow¬ 
able  use  levels  and  grazing  systems  would  be  made  based 
on  assessment  information.  This  could  cause  changes,  prob¬ 
ably  reductions,  to  the  forage  allocated  to  livestock. 


AUMs  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  1 1  percent  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  allocation  of  1 13,000  AUMs.  These  decreases  would 
result  mainly  from  changes  related  to  sage  grouse  manage¬ 
ment  but  would  occur  to  a  lesser  extent  to  protect  concen¬ 
trated  westslope  cutthroat  trout  spawning  areas  and  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Valley  Wetlands. 

Known  sage  grouse  breeding  and  brood  rearing  areas  are 
located  in  149  allotments  across  approximately  253,000 
acres.  The  requirement  for  a  7”  average  height  of  residual 
or  current  herbaceous  plants  for  sage  grouse  would  affect 
the  amount  of  livestock  forage  available.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  74  miles  of  stream  with  BLM  ownership  involving 
70  grazing  allotments  that  have  westslope  cutthroat  trout 
that  are  99  percent  or  higher  in  purity.  The  amount  of  change 
in  livestock  forage  would  be  determined  during  the  water¬ 
shed  assessments.  Grazing  would  also  be  reduced  in  the 
Centennial  Valley  Wetland  waterfowl  production  areas  to 
meet  the  12  inch  residual  stubble  height  for  tall  emergent 
vegetation.  These  impacts  would  be  direct  but  localized 
within  the  allotments  supporting  the  values  being  protected. 
Adjustments  to  livestock  grazing  duration  and/or  season  of 
use  would  also  be  made  to  achieve  the  desired  conditions. 
There  would  be  a  change  in  the  amount  of  effort  required 
on  the  part  of  operators  in  order  to  ensure  desired  condi¬ 
tions  are  met. 

Impacts  from  vegetative  treatments  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  A.  Small  and  isolated  aspen  treatment  areas 
would  be  excluded  from  livestock  grazing,  but  would  have 
a  negligible  affect  in  available  livestock  AUMs. 

MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

Alternative  B  emphasizes  a  moderate  level  of  protection, 
use  restoration  and  enhancement  of  resources  and  services. 
Alternative  B  should  allow  for  a  higher  chance  than  Alter¬ 
native  C  for  leasing  and  development  of  lands  administered 
by  the  BLM  but  a  slightly  lower  level  of  leasing  and  devel¬ 
opment  than  Alternative  D. 

Under  Alternative  B,  approximately  11  percent  (145,554 
acres)  of  federal  minerals  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
unavailable  for  lease.  This  includes  the  Beartrap  Wilder¬ 
ness,  nine  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  federal  minerals  under¬ 
lying  ARS  lands,  and  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Landmarks.  Approximately  42  percent  would 
be  subject  to  minor  constraints,  26  percent  to  major  con¬ 
straints,  and  2 1  percent  could  be  leased  under  standard  lease 
terms. 

Table  60  shows  the  number  of  acres  subject  to  No  Surface 
Occupancy,  Timing  Limitations,  and  Controlled  Surface  Use 
stipulations.  Approximately  281,829  acres  would  be  avail¬ 
able  under  standard  lease  terms. 
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Table  60 

Summary  of  Acres  Affected  by  Oil  and  Gas  Stipulations  under  Alternative  B 

Lands  unavailable  for  lease  were  not  removed  prior  to  calculating  lease  stipulations  and  therefore  acres  subject  to  stipulations  for  a 
particular  resource  may  exceed  totals  of  acres  under  major  or  minor  constraints  identified  in  Table  5. 

Type  of  Stipulation 

Moderate 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Low 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Very  Low 
Development 
Potential 

Acres 

Total 

Mineral 

Acres 

Stipulated 

No  Surface  Occupancy 

Sage  Grouse  Strutting  Grounds  (leks) 

456 

2,773 

1,047 

4,276 

Bighorn  Sheep  Core  Areas 

8,391 

6,009 

8,810 

23,210 

State  Game  Ranges  (4) 

11,839 

5,414 

1,373 

18,626 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding 

6 

5,733 

3,953 

9,692 

NAWCA/IMWJV  wetland  projects 

4,818 

3,792 

0 

8,610 

Peregrine  Falcon  Breeding  Territories 

0 

20,103 

13,488 

33,591 

Ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

7,333 

52,802 

3,869 

64,004 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat  99-100%  pure 

6,546 

36,843 

46,114 

89,503 

Class  1  Fisheries  (Blue  Ribbon) 

5,013 

17,755 

8,757 

31,525 

Developed  Recreation  Sites 

153 

2,204 

646 

3,003 

NRHP  Eligible  Properties/District 

125 

2,288 

1,658 

4,071 

Traditional  Cultural  Properties 

1,494 

4,791 

5,365 

11,650 

Known  Paleontological  Sites/Locales 

26 

408 

50 

484 

Known  or  Discovered  Special  Status 

Plant  Populations 

29,152 

42,660 

50,658 

122,470 

Wetlands,  Floodplains  &  Riparian  Areas 

16,887 

65,568 

93,701 

176,156 

Active  Mass  Movement  Areas 

10,470 

6,049 

2,257 

18,776 

National  Historic  Trails 

3,470 

11,933 

5,292 

20,695 

Continental  Divide  National  Scenic  Trail 

197 

5,618 

8,417 

14,232 

R&PPs  and  2920  Authorizations 

119 

1,170 

181 

1,470 

Timing  Limitations 

Sage  Grouse  Winter/Spring  Range 

22,086 

49,383 

26,778 

98,247 

Sage  Grouse  Breeding  Habitat 

55,007 

198,295 

100.152 

353,524 

Big  Game  Winter  Range 

120,000 

372,124 

281,765 

773,889 

Elk  Calving/Big  Game  Wildlife  Birthing  Areas 

12,695 

27,732 

58,659 

99,086 

Bighorn  Sheep  Yearlong 

9,886 

13,498 

15,226 

38,610 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding 

252 

15,344 

9,213 

24,809 

Raptor  Breeding  Areas 

12,107 

64,909 

9,502 

86,518 

Ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

19,730 

112,738 

14,588 

147,026 

Waterfowl  Production  Molting  Areas 

0 

24,355 

147 

24,502 

Controlled  Surface  Use 

Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations  for  TES  Species,  Vehicle  Use  Restrictions,  VRM  Classes,  Cultural  Resource  Inventory,  Paleon¬ 
tological  Inventory,  and  Special  Status  Plant  Inventory  apply  across  the  entire  planning  area  and  acreages  were  not  calculated 
separately. 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat  90-99%  pure 

13,398 

64,728 

67,260 

145,386 

Fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling  habitat 

631 

14,254 

15,312 

30,197 

Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

9,061 

56,276 

36,696 

102,033 

Slopes  >30% 

26,183 

65,812 

91,104 

183,099 
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Geophysical  Exploration 

Under  Alternative  B.  proposals  to  conduct  geophysical  ex¬ 
ploration  would  be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
mitigation  measures  applied.  Travel  restrictions  as  well  as 
other  measures  to  protect  resource  values  would  be  applied 
as  a  result  of  the  site-specific  analysis,  and  could  require 
adjustment  of  schedules  or  methods,  which  could  impede 
or  limit  collection  of  data. 

Phosphates  and  Other  Solids 

Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  Alterna¬ 
tive  A,  except  that  an  additional  894  acres  of  federal  miner¬ 
als  in  the  planning  area  could  be  leased  as  a  result  of  the 
release  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-On  WSA.  Though  not  in 
an  area  of  known  solid  mineral  deposits,  this  management 
would  increase  leasable  mineral  opportunities,  though  to  a 
minor  degree. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

Overall,  Alternative  B  is  less  restrictive  than  C  but  more 
restrictive  than  A  or  D  in  regard  to  development  of  locat¬ 
able  mineral  resources. 

Table  61  lists  the  areas  under  Alternative  B  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry.  Alternative  B 
would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A  in  that  it  would  include 
Axolotl  Lakes,  Road  Agent  Rock,  Squirrel  Rock  and  Wed¬ 
ding  Ring  Rock.  Proposed  withdrawals  would  remove  1 
percent  of  the  planning  area  (2,705  acres)  from  mineral  en¬ 
try  under  this  alternative. 


Table  61 

Proposed  Mineral  Withdrawals  under  Alternative  B 


Total 

Acres 

Moderate 

Mineral 

Potential 

High 

Mineral 

Potential 

Axolotl  Lakes 

400 

0 

0 

Beaverhead  Rock* 

120 

0 

0 

Christnot  Mill 

20 

0 

20 

Developed  Recreation 
Sites 

797 

0 

0 

Everson  Creek* 

8,608 

0 

0 

Lewis’s  Lookout 

160 

83 

0 

Lower  Madison  lands 

1,609 

1,034 

0 

Road  Agent  Rock 

10 

0 

10 

Squirrel  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

Virginia  City* 

340 

0 

340 

Wedding  Ring  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

*The  proposed  withdrawal  of  these  areas  is  considered 
“special  management”  as  part  of  the  ACEC  designa¬ 
tions  under  this  alternative,  rather  than  standard 
management  of  the  alternative. 


Alternative  B  would  also  withdraw  20  acres  at  the  Christnot 
mill  located  in  the  Axolotl  Wilderness  Study  area.  This  site 
currently  has  longstanding,  active  claim(s).  Withdrawing  this 
parcel  from  mineral  entry  would  prohibit  any  potential  min¬ 
ing  in  the  future  and  could  inhibit  the  expansion  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  mining  operation,  although  valid  existing  rights  would 
be  protected. 

Withdrawing  the  Lower  Madison  Lands  would  prohibit  fu¬ 
ture  mining  of  40  acres  in  a  moderate  mineral  potential  area. 
A  number  of  older  and  more  recent  workings  are  present  on 
the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Several  old  adits  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  show  signs  of  mineralization  while 
exploration  roads  and  other  disturbances  on  the  west  side 
indicate  there  may  be  a  higher  potential  for  mineralization. 

Withdrawing  approximately  797  acres  for  Developed  Rec¬ 
reation  Sites  would  prohibit  future  mining  on  66  acres  at 
Ruby  Reservoir  (which  lays  on  the  edge  of  a  high  mineral 
potential  area).  The  withdrawal  would  also  affect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sites  in  moderate  mineral  potential  areas:  portions 
of  Red  Mountain  Campground  (138  acres),  Maiden  Rock 
(45  acres),  Warm  Springs  (61  acres)  and  Bear  Trap  (32  acres). 

The  Virginia  City  Historic  District  and  possibly  Everson 
Creek  ACEC  designations  potentially  restrict  mineral  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  locatable  mineral  de¬ 
velopment  would  be  restricted  by  the  other  six  ACECs  that 
would  be  designated. 

As  a  result  of  travel  management  under  Alternative  B,  ac¬ 
cess  for  exploration  for  locatable  minerals  would  be  less 
than  that  provided  for  under  Alternative  A  or  D  but  greater 
than  that  allowed  under  Alternative  C.  Some  roads  are  only 
open  on  a  seasonal  basis  but  still  provide  access. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Under  Alternative  B  136,214  acres  would  be  closed  to  min¬ 
eral  material  disposal  including  the  Beartrap  Wilderness, 
Centennial  Sandhills,  Christnot  Mill,  Developed  Recre¬ 
ational  sites,  Lands  within  1/4  mile  of  Big  Sheep  Creek, 
Lewis’s  Lookout  and  all  WSAs.  Closing  these  areas  may 
limit  the  supply  of  mineral  materials  to  the  immediate  ar¬ 
eas. 

RECREATION 

Under  this  alternative,  impacts  to  Recreation  would  be  the 
same  as  under  Alternative  A  except  as  described  below. 

Fish  habitat  management  under  this  alternative  would  pro¬ 
vide  additional  emphasis  on  actions  to  improve  blue  ribbon 
trout  fisheries  and  WCT  habitats.  Improvements  in  fish  habi¬ 
tats,  especially  sport  fisheries  (blue  ribbon),  would  enhance 
recreational  fishing  opportunities.  Improvement  of  WCT 
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fisheries  would  expand  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities 
for  recreational  anglers. 

Wildlife  management  activities  under  this  alternative  would 
include  additional  consideration  of  “grizzly  bear  needs  and 
risk  factors”  primarily  in  the  Centennial  Mountains/Cen¬ 
tennial  Valley,  and  the  East  Fork  Blacktail  Deer  Creek.  Al¬ 
though  the  consideration  is  directed  toward  use  authoriza¬ 
tions,  this  would  affect  at  least  two  Special  Recreation  Per¬ 
mits  for  outfitted  hunting  in  these  areas.  Foreseeable  con¬ 
siderations  associated  with  these  permits  might  include  re¬ 
quirements  to  retrieve  and  remove  game  within  a  specified 
time  period,  and  to  implement  grizzly  bear  food  storage  re¬ 
strictions  in  areas  identified  where  bears  are  likely  to  occur. 

Other  wildlife  management  activities  under  this  alternative 
would  provide  for  enhanced  opportunities  for  wildlife  view¬ 
ing  and  bird  watching  by  improving  habitats  for  all  birds, 
and  other  sensitive  wildlife  species. 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  activities  under  this 
alternative  would  place  substantially  more  emphasis  on 
maintenance  of  the  scenic  values  by  managing  less  than 
20,000  acres  in  Class  IV  (rather  than  nearly  520,000  acres 
in  Alternative  A),  and  moving  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  into 
the  more  protective  Class  III  category.  Scenic  values  are 
consistently  identified  as  one  of  the  most  important  values 
for  both  visitors  and  residents  of  this  area  (Beaverhead  and 
Madison  County  reports,  ITRR  reports).  Management  ac¬ 
tions  to  preserve  the  scenic  character  of  this  area  would  en¬ 
sure  long-term  enjoyment  for  recreational  users,  as  well  as 
residents  in  the  area.  This  alternative  also  manages  slightly 
less  acreage  in  the  more  protective  VRM  Class  II  category 
(moved  into  Class  III)  that  would  allow  moderate  changes 
to  some  of  the  more  undisturbed  lands  (primarily  to  allow 
for  fire  management  activities). 

Realty  management  activities  under  this  alternative  estab¬ 
lish  “acquisition  criteria”  for  lands  and  public  access  ease¬ 
ments  that  would  increase  opportunities  for  public  lands 
recreational  use.  The  amount  of  change  that  would  actu¬ 
ally  take  place  would  depend  upon  the  availability  of  “will¬ 
ing  parties”  over  the  life  of  the  plan. 

Proposed  withdrawals  from  locatable  mineral  entry  under 
this  alternative  emphasize  protection  of  recreation  facilities 
and  long-term  assurance  that  heavily  used  areas  for  recre¬ 
ational  use  areas  would  not  be  impacted  by  future  mining 
activities. 

Recreation  management  activities  under  this  alternative 
would  provide  additional  emphasis  on  addressing  crowd¬ 
ing  issues  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  recreation  experi¬ 
ences  on  public  lands  and  adjacent  waters.  Coordination  with 
FWP  on  establishment  of  use  levels  at  BLM  river  access 
sites  would  provide  for  a  consistent  approach  to  manage¬ 


ment  of  recreational  river  use  within  the  planning  area.  Simi¬ 
larly,  establishing  allocated  use  levels  for  outfitted  big  game 
hunting  on  BLM  lands  would  provide  opportunities  for  qual¬ 
ity  outfitted  big  game  hunting  experiences  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  potential  for  conflict  with  other  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  non-outfitted  public. 

Dropping  the  Lower  Big  Hole  River  and  Ruby  Reservoir 
SRMAs  would  have  very  little  practical  effect  on  manage¬ 
ment  of  recreation  in  those  areas.  The  Ruby  Reservoir  SRMA 
is  an  isolated  site  on  the  Ruby  Reservoir  that  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  managed  as  a  recreation  site  within  the  Dillon 
Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area  (everything  out¬ 
side  of  an  SRMA  is  within  the  ERMA).  The  BLM  also  man¬ 
ages  only  one  developed  site  along  the  Lower  Big  Hole  River 
(Maiden  Rock  Boat  Launch),  which  would  also  be  man¬ 
aged  as  a  site  within  the  ERMA.  These  changes  are  prima¬ 
rily  administrative. 

Designation  of  two  new  Special  Recreation  Management 
Areas  (SRMAs)  the  South  Pioneers  and  Rocky  Hills  (if  re¬ 
leased  from  WSA)  would  re-focus  attention  on  emerging 
recreation  demand  identified  by  the  public  in  recent  years, 
and  during  the  public  scoping  process  for  this  plan.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  South  Pioneers,  in  coordination  with  the 
USFS,  would  provide  additional  opportunities  for  “loop 
routes”  for  both  motorized  vehicles  and  mountain  bicycles. 
If  Congress  were  to  release  the  Henneberry  Ridge  WSA  from 
further  consideration  as  wilderness,  designation  of  the  Rocky 
Hills  SRMA  could  provide  a  suitable  location  near  Dillon 
to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  mountain  biking  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  addition  to  the  very  light,  mostly  non-motorized 
day-use  recreational  activities  that  occur  there.  Bannack 
State  Park’s  current  effort  to  develop  additional  hiking  and 
equestrian  opportunities  within  and  around  the  park  would 
be  complemented  by  provision  of  an  area  to  accommodate 
mountain  bike  use  as  well. 

Travel  Management  under  this  alternative  would  identify 
approximately  1,276  miles  of  road  across  BLM  lands  as 
open  to  public  travel.  Compared  with  the  current  2, 1 73  miles, 
this  alternative  would  provide  approximately  58  percent  of 
the  motorized  access  provided  by  Alternative  A.  This  would 
increase  opportunities  for  solitude  and  quiet  recreation  in 
the  planning  area,  but  would  reduce  opportunities  for  mo¬ 
torized  recreation  and  make  game  retrieval  more  difficult 
by  eliminating  roads  that  might  otherwise  be  legally  trav¬ 
eled  to  recover  game.  Although  motorized  hunting  access 
might  be  reduced,  game  animals  might  also  return  to  areas 
that  are  no  longer  accessible  to  motorized  vehicles. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  in  the 
Lands  and  Realty  section. 
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UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  in  the 
Lands  and  Realty  section. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Fire  suppression  strategies  under  this  alternative  would  al¬ 
low  for  some  flexibility  to  manage  fires,  but  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  fires  could  be  controlled  at  small  acres.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A, 
but  the  risk  and  exposure  to  fire  fighter  and  public  safety 
could  increase  as  fires  are  managed  for  longer  durations. 

The  risk  of  large,  high  intensity  wildfire  would  be  reduced 
by  treating  approximately  45,000  acres  in  the  forest  and  re¬ 
storing  fire  return  intervals  on  a  case  by  case  basis  by  in  the 
rangeland  vegetation.  The  suppression  effectiveness  would 
increase  as  these  areas  are  treated.  By  reducing  conifer  en¬ 
croachment  within  or  adjacent  to  Wildland  Urban  Interface, 
fire  suppression  effectiveness  would  increase  and  reduce 
the  risk  to  these  communities.  Overall,  there  is  a  reduced 
risk  to  communities  and  fire  fighter  safety. 

The  removal  of  forest  products  would  increase  effective¬ 
ness  of  fire  suppression  on  those  acres  that  treated.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  timber  slash  created  from  timber  harvest  activities 
could  increase  the  potential  for  higher  intensity  wildfires  in 
the  short  term,  but  if  the  slash  is  treated,  these  areas  would 
have  a  decrease  in  fire  intensity  over  the  long  term. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  allow  for  greater  flexibility 
in  managing  wildland  fires. 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

There  are  more  acres  converted  to  historical  fire  regimes 
than  Alternatives  A  and  C.  There  could  be  a  minor  decrease 
in  the  available  fuel.  All  vegetation  condition  classes  could 
have  treatments  and  this  would  move  more  acres  into  con¬ 
dition  class  1  and  2. 

Compliance  with  the  required  guidance,  laws,  regulation, 
and  policies  for  cultural  resources  are  adhered  to  prior  to 
implementing  a  prescribed  burn  project.  The  demand  for 
cultural  clearance  could  increase  therefore  may  delay  project 
completion. 


The  effects  from  forest,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegetation 
would  be  similar  to  Alternative  A.  However,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  workload  associated  with  the  number  of  acres 
treated.  On  those  areas  where  treatments  occur,  the  risk  to 
fire  fighter  and  the  public  safety  would  be  reduced. 

Wildlife  concerns  such  as  elk  calving  or  winter  range  affect 
approximately  20.000  acres  are  located  in  areas  that  could 
potentially  be  treated.  Unit  location  and  timing  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  could  affect  projects  scheduling. 

Smoke  created  from  prescribed  burning  and  wildland  fire 
use  could  have  greater  short  term  impacts  on  air  quality 
within  the  local  Airshed  than  Alternative  A.  An  increase  in 
particulate  matter  and  emissions  would  occur  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  potential  acreage  burned. 

There  are  more  acres  proposed  in  Visual  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  classes  I  and  II,  therefore  reducing  the  size  and 
extent  of  hazardous  fuels  treatment  areas  within  those 
classes. 

FIRE  REHABILITATION 

Costs  associated  with  rehabilitation  would  be  less  under 
Alternative  B  than  in  Alternative  A,  because  fewer  acres 
would  be  projected  to  burn.  As  a  result,  conflicts  with  other 
resources  values  due  to  rehabilitation  activities  would  also 
be  less  under  this  alternative. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

ACECs 

Alternative  B  would  result  in  special  management  provi¬ 
sions  being  applied  to  an  estimated  nine  percent  (82,743 
acres)  of  the  planning  area. 

Management  identified  under  standard  provisions  within 
Alternative  B  would  provide  protection  of  relevant  and  im¬ 
portant  values  of  five  potential  ACECs.  The  following  sites 
would  not  be  designated  under  this  alternative,  and  negli¬ 
gible  impacts  would  be  anticipated: 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  (2,393  acres  within  overall 
25,990  acre  area) 

•  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands  (17,335  acres) 

•  Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area  (1 14,300  acres) 

•  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail  (8, 1 36  acres;  1 6  miles) 

•  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats  (2,157  acres;  84 
miles) 

Eight  potential  ACECs  would  be  designated  based  on  the 
need  for  special  management  (beyond  standard  provisions) 
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to  protect  relevant  and  important  values.  Management  would 
result  in  limitations  or  restrictions  placed  on  other  resource 
uses  and  activities  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  damage  to 
the  identified  values.  In  some  cases,  special  research  projects 
would  be  initiated. 

•  Beaverhead  Rock  (120  acres) 

Management  would  remove  120  acres  from  mineral 
entry  and  eliminate  new  exploration  and  development. 
New  rights  of  way  would  also  be  excluded.  However, 
these  impacts  would  be  localized  and  in  contrast  to  the 
protection  of  a  recognizable  landmark  along  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail. 

•  Block  Mountain  (8,661  acres) 

Special  management  considerations  in  the  Block  Moun¬ 
tain  area  (8,661  acres)  would  require  potential  reloca¬ 
tion  and/or  special  design  of  any  proposed  activities. 
This  could  affect  activities  such  as  right-of-way  con¬ 
struction,  facility  placement,  and  mineral  development. 

•  Blue  Lake  (430  acres) 

Preventing  activities  that  contribute  to  nutrient  enrich¬ 
ment  or  increased  water  temperature  in  the  430  acres 
around  Blue  Lake  and  placement  of  barricades  would 
limit  certain  types  of  vegetation  management,  timber 
harvest,  and  facility  development. 

•  Centennial  Mountains  (40,715  acres) 

Proposed  management  would  limit  certain  uses  that 
cause  habitat  fragmentation  and  increase  wildlife  mor¬ 
tality  risk  within  the  Centennial  Mountains.  Manage¬ 
ment  would  prohibit  new  permanent  roads  and  this 
could  have  direct  and  indirect  consequences  for  vari¬ 
ous  development  projects  or  land  use  applications,  es¬ 
pecially  in  areas  outside  of  the  Wilderness  Study  Area 
boundary. 

•  Centennial  Sandhills  (1,040  acres) 

Implementation  of  non-mechanical  disturbances  to 
maintain  habitat  within  this  ACEC  would  have  little  to 
no  impact  on  other  resources.  Special  management 
would  require  adjustment  in  grazing  systems  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  management  of  the  relevant  and  important  val¬ 
ues,  but  would  maintain  disturbances  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  or  enhance  sand  dune  habitat.  Inventory,  research, 
and  monitoring  studies  would  have  little  to  no  impact. 

•  Everson  Creek  (8,608  acres) 

Management  would  remove  8,608  acres  from  mineral 
entry  limiting  new  mineral  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Management  of  the  area  to  prevent  surface  dis¬ 
turbance  and  visual  intrusions  would  require  relocation 
or  possible  abandonment  of  land  use  projects  such  as 
right-of-ways  and  communication  sites.  Limitation  of 
new  road  construction  would  have  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  to  any  development  projects  or  land  use  appli¬ 
cations  proposed  within  the  area. 


•  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  (22,829  acres) 

Uses  that  would  damage  cultural  resources  in  the  area 
would  be  subject  to  special  provisions  such  as  reloca¬ 
tion  or  redesign.  Designation  of  the  area  as  an  ACEC 
would  require  filing  of  a  Plan  of  Operations  for  min¬ 
eral  development.  Impacts  on  uses  could  range  from 
short-term  to  long-term  dependent  upon  development 
proposals. 

•  Virginia  City  Historic  District  (340  acres) 
Management  would  remove  340  acres  from  mineral 
entry  limiting  new  mineral  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

See  Recreation  section  of  Alternative  A. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

A  stipulation  of  No  Surface  Occupancy  within  1/2  mile  of 
National  Historic  Trails  and  inclusion  of  the  trail  as  a  right- 
of-way  avoidance  area  would  reduce  the  potential  visual 
impacts  from  oil  and  gas  and  utility  development  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Alternative  A. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Under  this  alternative  none  of  the  eight  river  segments  would 
be  found  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  and  resource  values  identified  on  each 
segment  would  be  managed  through  other  program  guid¬ 
ance  as  appropriate.  Any  impacts  to  outstandingly  remark¬ 
able  values  or  the  free-flow  of  the  river  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive  would  be  as  described  in  other  sections  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  for  this  alternative. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  under 
Alternative  A  except  that  the  Tobacco  Roots  Tack-on  (Sec¬ 
tion  202)  WSA  would  be  released  from  further  consider¬ 
ation  as  wilderness.  This  Section  202  WSA  consists  of  two 
isolated  parcels  of  BLM  lands  totaling  860  acres  bordering 
the  northwest  fringe  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains.  They 
were  identified  as  a  potential  complement  to  the  adjacent 
USFS  lands  that  were  being  considered  for  their  wilderness 
potential.  The  USFS  has  since  (1987)  identified  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands  to  emphasize  motorized  recreational  use.  These 
isolated  BLM  parcels  by  themselves  provide  no  wilderness 
values.  Therefore,  their  release  from  further  consideration 
as  wilderness  would  have  no  impact  on  wilderness  values. 

The  judicious  use  of  prescribed  fire  in  certain  WS  As  could 
potentially  enhance  wilderness  values  by  facilitating  the 
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eventual  return  of  natural  fire  in  those  areas.  The  use  of 
prescribed  fire  would  be  limited  to  those  circumstances 
where  the  area’s  natural  fire  regime  could  be  determined,  as 
well  as  reasonable  documentation  of  natural  ignition  wild¬ 
fires  that  would  have  affected  the  WSA  had  they  not  been 
suppressed.  Carefully  designed  prescribed  fire  treatments 
could  enhance  wilderness  values  in  the  short  term  by  re¬ 
storing  a  more  natural  vegetative  landscape  and  related  natu¬ 
ral  processes.  In  the  long  term,  natural  ignition  wildfires 
might  be  allowed  to  burn  within  prescription,  eliminating 
the  impacts  of  suppression  activities. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Use 

Grazing  preference  and  use  would  be  reduced  up  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  1 1  percent.  BLM  would  provide  for  about  72,090 
AUMs  of  actual  use,  which  would  equate  with  forage  for 
about  6,000  head  of  cattle  on  a  year-round  basis  (2.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  forage  needed  to  feed  the  current  number  of  live¬ 
stock  in  the  two  county  area).  Total  actual  use  would  de¬ 
crease  by  8,910  AUMs.  The  typical  permittee  grazes  live¬ 
stock  on  BLM  public  lands  about  one-third  of  the  year  as 
part  of  pasture  rotations,  and  thus  AUMs  at  this  level  would 
provide  forage  for  about  19,500  head  of  livestock  during  a 
four-month  period. 

Permittees  who  experience  reductions  in  or  loss  of  federal 
grazing  privileges  would  be  likely  respond  by  restructuring 
their  existing  operations,  e.g.  lease  other  private  pasture  at 
an  average  cost  of  $  1 6.00  per  AUM,  feed  the  livestock  at  an 
estimated  $37.50  per  AUM,  or  reduce  their  herd  size. 

Changes  in  season  of  use  would  also  require  changes  in 
operation.  Large,  diversified  agricultural  operations  with 
capital  reserves  or  resources  could  probably  make  these 
changes  easier  than  smaller,  less  diversified  operations  and 
operations  with  relatively  small  privately-owned  land.  The 
effect  on  individual  operators  would  be  influenced  by  the 
number  of  AUMs  reduced  and  the  operator’s  dependency 
on  BLM  forage.  Overall,  total  cost  to  all  operations  could 
increase  by  between  $131,000  and  $322,000  depending  on 
whether  private  pasture  or  feed  is  used  to  replace  the  re¬ 
duced  BLM  forage  (AUMs).  The  reduction  in  8,910  AUMs 
from  current  use  levels  would  be  spread  among  an  estimated 
106  BLM  permittees.  These  BLM  permittees  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  an  average  of  84  AUMs  per  affected  operation. 
The  average  annual  cost  increase  among  the  106  potentially 
affected  BLM  permittees  would  be  an  estimated  $1,235  if 
private  pasture  is  used  to  replace  the  reduced  BLM  forage 


(AUMs).  If  private  pastures  replace  the  loss  of  BLM  for¬ 
age,  total  net  farm  earnings  among  affected  operators  would 
decrease  by  an  estimated  $131,000,  and  on-farm  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  expected  to  decline  by  an  estimated  14  em¬ 
ployees. 

Overall,  the  dependency  of  livestock  operators  on  BLM 
forage  would  decrease  under  this  alternative  to  about  2.5per- 
cent  of  the  total  forage  needed  to  feed  the  current  number  of 
livestock  in  the  two  county  area.  The  number  of  livestock 
operators  may  decrease,  but  to  an  unknown  extent.  Since 
there  would  be  a  change  in  grazing  preference,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  value  of  base  properties  may  also  decline. 

Forest  and  Woodland  Resources 

A  Probable  Sale  Quantity  of  3,600  MBF  annually  would  in 
all  likelihood  boost  overall  timber  volume  in  the  two-county 
area  by  an  estimated  1,200  MBF.  Total  volume  from  the 
two  county  area  would  increase  from  about  the  current  level 
of  about  15,000  MBF  annually  to  around  16,200  MBF  an¬ 
nually.  This  would  be  an  annual  increase  of  about  8percent. 
Achieving  this  volume  of  timber  production  would  exceed 
estimates  by  DFO  staff  of  current  demand  for  wood  materi¬ 
als  from  DFO  lands  and  would  probably  be  absorbed  by 
large  processing  facilities  in  the  larger  surrounding  region. 
Annual  employment  and  labor  income  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Services  sectors  would  increase  by  an  estimated 
1 1  full-time  jobs  and  $3 19,000  respectively. 

Recreation 

This  management  scenario  would  result  in  less  motorized 
use  of  DFO  lands  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  general  recre¬ 
ation  because  of  fewer  roads  and  reduced  access.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  these  impacts  is  impossible  to  gauge 
and  assess  with  available  information. 

Employment,  Income  and  Dependency 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  employment  and  trends 
related  to  mining  and  oil  and  gas  exploration  would  remain 
unchanged.  A  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  on  BLM  lands 
could  result  in  an  estimated  reduction  of  employment  in  the 
agriculture  sector  and  related  business  sectors  of  about  14 
employees.  An  annual  average  increase  in  timber  harvest  of 
1 .2  MMBF  would  also  increase  local  and  regional  employ¬ 
ment  by  an  estimated  1 1  full-time  jobs.  Local  employment 
related  to  production  from  two  wells  would  increase  by  an 
estimated  two  FTE  per  year  as  long  as  both  wells  continue 
to  produce.  Changes  in  employment  related  to  recreation 
use  cannot  be  determined.  Overall,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  net  change  in  employment  in  the  two  county  area. 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  labor  and  business  in¬ 
come  and  trends  related  to  mining  and  oil  and  gas  explora- 
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tion  would  remain  unchanged.  Direct,  indirect,  and  total 
local  labor  and  business  income  and  trends  related  to  live¬ 
stock  grazing  would  be  reduced  to  a  minor  extent.  Total 
cost  to  all  operations  would  increase  by  an  estimated 
$131,000  if  private  pasture  is  used  to  replace  the  reduced 
BLM  grazing  (AUMs).  The  average  annual  cost  increase 
among  the  106  potentially  affected  BLM  permittees  would 
be  an  estimated  $1,235  if  private  pasture  is  used  to  replace 
the  reduced  BLM  forage  (AUMs).  Local  labor  income  as¬ 
sociated  with  two  FTEs  for  oil/gas  production  would  in¬ 
crease  by  an  estimated  $100,000  per  year  and  local  labor 
income  associated  with  1 1  additional  full-time  forestry  jobs 
would  increase  by  an  estimated  $319,000  per  year.  Labor 
income  related  to  recreation  use  would  likely  increase,  how¬ 
ever  the  amount  cannot  be  determined.  Overall,  net  increase 
in  total  labor  and  business  income  in  the  two  county  area 
would  likely  be  less  than  0.2  percent  of  2000  total  wage  and 
salary  earnings. 

The  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  livestock  graz¬ 
ing,  timber  production,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
and  recreation  activities  would  remain  relatively  unchanged, 
though  dependency  on  grazing  public  lands  would  likely 
decrease  and  dependency  on  timber  production  would  likely 
increase. 

Annual  government  revenues  to  the  BLM  from  livestock 
grazing  would  decline  by  about  $12,000;  government  rev¬ 
enues  from  timber  production  would  increase  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  $120,000;  government  revenues  from  mining  would 
remain  unchanged,  and  government  revenues  associated 
with  recreation  use  on  public  lands  would  change  by  an 
unknown  amount.  Government  revenues  in  the  form  of  roy¬ 
alties  from  oil/gas  production  would  amount  to  an  estimated 
12.5percent  of  production.  Assuming  that  the  producing 
wells  occur  on  public  lands,  50  percent  of  the  royalties  would 
go  to  the  state,  lOpercent  would  go  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  US  Treasury,  and  40  percent  would  go  to  the  special 
purpose  accounts  to  the  reclamation  fund.  Counties  would 
also  assess  general  property  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of 
the  oil  and  gas  related  property. 

Local  commodity  prices  and  cost  trends  of  renting  alter¬ 
native  pasture/forage  may  increase  slightly,  but  timber  sale 
prices  and  recreation  opportunities  would  likely  not  change. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Under  this  alternative,  projected  reductions  of  up  to  1 1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  existing  permitted  use  to  protect  the  Centennial 
Valley  Wetlands,  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  and  provide  a 
7”  vegetation  height  in  sage  grouse  breeding  areas  would 
affect  about  half  of  the  allotments  in  the  planning  area.  Eco¬ 
nomic  effects  to  ranchers  are  discussed  in  the  Economics 
section.  Losses  in  income  could  result  in  declines  in  social 
well  being  for  affected  ranchers,  their  families  and  small 


communities  as  described  under  Management  Common  to 
All  Alternatives. 

Under  Alternative  B,  the  plan  developed  by  the  Travel  Sub¬ 
group  of  BLM’s  Western  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  (RAC)  would  be  adopted.  This  plan  designates  an  esti¬ 
mated  1,276  miles  out  of  a  total  of  2,102  miles  of  road  as 
open  for  motorized  travel  either  yearlong  or  seasonally  and 
emphasizes  loop  routes,  access  to  all  areas  and  elimination 
of  duplicate  routes.  Except  for  Alternative  C,  this  alterna¬ 
tive  would  provide  the  greatest  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  non-motorized  recreation  and  would  enhance  the  so¬ 
cial  well  being  of  groups  and  individuals  who  participate  in 
these  activities.  This  alternative  could  limit  opportunities 
for  disabled  and  elderly  people,  particularly  in  relation  to 
game  retrieval.  Access  for  people  with  disabilities  would 
be  allowed  on  closed  roads  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
social  well  being  of  those  who  feel  all  roads  should  be  open, 
or  who  need  motorized  access  because  of  physical  limita¬ 
tions,  could  decline. 

Conversations  with  interested  members  of  the  public  showed 
support  for  this  alternative  as  developed  by  the  RAC,  with 
most  individuals  indicating  some  closures  are  appropriate. 
Some  indicated  the  RAC  goals  made  sense  but  they  were 
not  sure  about  the  particulars.  Reasons  given  for  closing 
some  roads  include;  too  many  roads,  too  much  activity  on 
the  roads,  weed  management  concerns,  and  the  need  for  a 
balance  between  open  and  closed.  Many  people  indicated  a 
concern  for  education,  signing  and  enforcement  and  that 
road  closures  would  be  ignored.  Almost  all  the  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conversations  indicated  seasonal  closures  for 
wildlife  are  acceptable  and  have  little  effect  on  those  who 
would  use  the  road  system. 

Under  this  alternative,  permits  for  commercially  guided  big 
game  hunting  would  be  maintained  at  the  current  level. 
Outfitter  days  could  not  increase  even  if  an  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  were  to  occur  in  the  future.  There  would  be  no  effect 
to  current  outfitters.  Current  conflicts  occurring  between 
outfitted  and  non-outfitted  recreationists  would  continue. 
Most  of  the  people  who  participated  in  discussions  on  this 
topic  indicated  the  number  of  days  should  stay  at  their  cur¬ 
rent  level  due,  in  some  instances,  to  negative  experiences 
with  outfitters.  Others  indicated  management  should  be  left 
open  so  that  problems  could  be  addressed  if  they  arise  in 
the  future.  Adoption  of  Alternative  B  recreation  provisions 
may  reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  non-outfit¬ 
ted  and  outfitted  users  and  at  BLM  river  access  sites. 

Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management  would  provide  en¬ 
hanced  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  viewing 
and  photography.  The  visual  environment,  specifically  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  would  receive  more  protection  than  under  Alter¬ 
natives  A  or  D.  The  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway 
would  retain  its  designation  but  increased  interpretation 
would  be  provided  to  enhance  the  public’s  understanding 
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of  the  area.  Block  Mountain  would  be  designated  an  ACEC, 
which  would  preserve  the  area  for  educational  purposes. 

Overall,  there  would  be  positive  effects  to  the  social  well 
being  of  recreationists  who  prefer  solitary,  quiet  experiences. 
The  social  well  being  of  those  who  feel  all  roads  should  be 
open,  or  who  need  motorized  access  because  of  physical 
limitations,  could  decline.  Opportunities  for  hunting  and 
fishing  would  be  enhanced. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  use  may  feel  that  not  enough  enough  resource 
use,  such  as  timber  production,  would  be  allowed  on  public 
lands  under  this  alternative,  though  more  timber  production 
would  occur  under  this  alternative  than  under  Alternatives 
A  or  C.  See  Alternative  A  for  why  this  is  important  to  these 
individuals  and  groups. 

Some  of  the  groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very 
high  priority  to  resource  protection  would  probably  feel  the 
resources  they  are  concerned  about  such  as  wildlife,  forests 
and  woodlands,  riparian  and  water  would  be  adequately 
protected  under  this  alternative.  Some  of  these  people  indi¬ 
cated  that,  for  some  goals  like  proper  functioning  condition 
(PFC)  of  riparian  areas,  things  would  not  change  overnight 
and  BLM  should  take  the  time  to  do  it  right,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  the  local  ranching  community  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  preserving  open  space.  This  alternative  would 
address  those  concerns  as  well  as  many  of  the  protection 
considerations.  See  Alternative  A  for  a  discussion  of  why 
these  resources  are  important  to  these  groups  and  individu¬ 
als. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  potential  for  large,  high  intensity 
wildfire  would  be  reduced  leading  to  a  reduced  risk  to  com¬ 
munities  and  fire  fighter  safety.  This  would  reduce  the  po¬ 
tential  effects  from  wildfire  as  described  under  Alternative 
A.  This  alternative  would  meet  the  public  preference  for 
active  fire  management. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

Limiting  land  adjustment  actions  to  localities  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  would  assure  areas  in  the  same  general  vicinity 
could  provide  for  treaty  uses.  See  Appendix  O  for  treaty 
provisions. 

Management  of  4,000  acres  of  public  land  as  available  for 
disposal  under  Category  3  could  limit  or  reduce  the  area 
within  which  tribal  treaty  rights  may  be  exercised. 

Motorized  access  to  resources  for  tribal  use  is  more  restricted 
under  this  alternative  than  Alternative  A,  but  opportunities 
for  solitude  would  be  increased. 


IMPACTS  FROM 
ALTERNATIVE  C 

RESOURCES 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Under  Alternative  C,  cultural  resource  management  plans 
would  be  prepared  and  implemented  on  a  case  by  case  ba¬ 
sis.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  800  acres  of  non-Section 
106  cultural  resources  inventory  would  be  conducted  annu¬ 
ally  based  on  a  statistically  valid  sample  within  priority 
watersheds.  Over  the  life  of  the  plan,  this  would  amount  to 
an  approximate  18  percent  sample  of  the  planning  area. 

The  level  of  vegetation  treatments  would  result  in  more  in¬ 
direct  impacts  than  anticipated  with  Alternative  A,  and  fewer 
indirect  impacts  than  Alternative  B  or  D. 

Direct  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  mechanical  reha¬ 
bilitation/restoration  or  prescribed  fire  projects  under  Al¬ 
ternative  C  could  increase  indirect  or  inadvertent  impacts 
to  cultural  resources  than  Alternative  A,  but  fewer  indirect 
or  inadvertent  impacts  than  Alternative  B  or  D. 

Changes  in  riparian  condition  that  would  also  provide  indi¬ 
rect  protection  for  cultural  resources  would  occur  on  a  higher 
percentage  of  riparian/wetland  areas  over  the  life  of  the  plan, 
and  aspen  treatment  projects  would  be  excluded  from  graz¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  time  to  allow  recovery.  These  two  ac¬ 
tions  would  complement  cultural  resource  protection. 

Designating  42,370  acres  as  VRM  Class  II  would  provide 
indirect  protections  from  visual  intrusion  on  more  acres  than 
in  Alternative  A,  B,  or  D. 

Under  Alternative  C,  a  right-of-way  avoidance  area  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail,  Blue 
Lake,  Centennial  Mountains,  Everson  Creek,  Virginia  City 
Historic  District,  and  all  WSAs,  would  protect  cultural  re¬ 
source  values  found  in  those  areas  more  than  Alternatives 
A,  B  and  D. 

Due  to  the  high  level  of  recreational  use  that  occurs  and  is 
expected  to  continue  at  the  Ruby  Reservoir,  dropping  the 
SRMA  designation  is  not  expected  to  diminish  the  indirect 
and  inadvertent  impacts  to  any  cultural  resources  that  may 
occur  there. 

Under  Alternative  C,  ACEC  designation  in  two  areas  could 
provide  protection  for  cultural  resources  through  proposed 
management  that  would  limit  surface  disturbing  activities. 
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Under  Alternative  C,  all  of  the  eight  eligible  river  segments 
are  recommended  as  suitable  for  WSR  nomination.  Any 
cultural  resources  found  along  the  eight  segments  would 
indirectly  be  provided  additional  protection  from  WSR  des¬ 
ignation  and  management  that  limits  surface  disturbing  ac¬ 
tivities  along  the  river  segments. 

Under  Alternative  C  only,  approximately  4.4  miles  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail 
in  the  Upper  Horse  Prairie  Valley  would  be  designated  as 
VRM  Class  II  to  provide  further  protection  for  the  viewshed 
along  the  trail. 

Impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  the  release  of  the  To¬ 
bacco  Root  Tack-on  WSA  would  be  the  same  as  under  Al¬ 
ternative  B. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Overall,  management  actions  described  under  Alternative 
C  would  likely  lead  to  accelerated  improvement  in  fish  habi¬ 
tat.  Management  goals  for  fisheries  would  be  best  met  un¬ 
der  this  alternative. 

Impacts  from  managing  fish  habitat  to  achieve  a  desired 
future  condition  (DFC)  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B, 
except  habitat  improvement  would  occur  within  10  years. 

Impacts  under  Alternative  C  would  likely  have  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  impacts  to  fish  habitat  as  were  identified 
under  Alternative  B,  except  as  described  below. 

A  reduction  in  forest  product  production  from  35,000  acres 
in  Alternative  B  to  19,000  acres  would  likely  have  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  impacts  such  as  sediment  and  runoff 
associated  with  timber  harvest  activities.  Some  benefit  to 
fish  habitat  may  be  gained  from  the  12000  acres  of  pro¬ 
posed  treatments  to  restore  aspen  if  the  treatments  occur  in 
riparian  zones.  Increased  water  infiltration  could  occur  with 
a  reduction  in  conifers  which  may  increase  hydrologic  func¬ 
tions  in  some  systems.  The  degree  of  impact  would  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  size  and  location  of  the  harvest  unit,  soil  type, 
topography  and  mitigation  measures  used  and. 

Reducing  livestock  numbers  and  setting  allowable  use  lev¬ 
els  on  some  types  of  riparian  habitat  could  reduce  impacts 
related  to  livestock  use  and  allow  for  improved  fish  habitat 
conditions.  Initiating  protection  measures  for  some  types  of 
fish  habitats  during  critical  times  such  as  spawning  and  in¬ 
cubation  would  contribute  to  reproduction  success  of  spe¬ 
cies  such  as  WCT. 


Impacts  from  leasable  minerals  under  Alternative  C  would 
be  less  than  those  in  either  A  or  B,  with  a  larger  buffer  for 
Class  I  fisheries  and  most  of  the  planning  area  unavailable 
for  lease.  Reducing  the  amount  of  acreage  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  available  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  would  likely  reduce  associated  impacts. 

Impacts  to  fisheries  from  vegetation-riparian  under  Alter¬ 
native  C  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  described  under  alter¬ 
native  B  with  the  exception  that  by  increasing  the  function¬ 
ality  of  riparian  zones  by  more  than  40  percent  over  a  10 
year  time  frame,  fish  habitat  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
recovery  would  occur  over  a  much  shorter  time  frame. 

Impacts  associated  with  fire  management  under  Alternative 
C  would  come  primarily  in  the  form  of  sediment  runoff  from 
fires  allowed  to  burn  through  drainages.  This  alternative  has 
the  greatest  potential  to  impact  fish  habitat  since  it  has  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  managed  under  Category  D. 

Wildlife 

Impacts  from  management  of  migration  corridors  and  link¬ 
ages  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  B.  Mini¬ 
mizing  breeding  season  disturbance  from  prescribed  fire 
would  enhance  productivity  of  birds  and  other  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies.  Implementing  sage  grouse  guidelines  as  management 
standards  at  the  project  level  would  directly  influence  site- 
specific  habitat  conditions  on-the-ground.  This  would  en¬ 
sure  that  necessary  sagebrush  and  herbaceous  canopy  and 
cover  are  provided  within  site  capability  to  meet  seasonal 
needs  of  sage  grouse  and  numerous  other  sagebrush-depen¬ 
dent  wildlife  species.  Conducting  DFO-wide  inventory  and 
monitoring  of  amphibians  and  bats  provides  baseline  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  identify  risks  and  management  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  are  currently  lacking.  Special  Status  Plant  manage¬ 
ment  would  generally  enhance  conditions  for  wildlife  spe¬ 
cies  if  it  reduces  grazing  pressure,  increases  residual  veg¬ 
etative  cover  and  reduces  seasonal  disturbance. 

The  amount  of  forest  treatment  in  Douglas  fir  (warm  and 
dry)  forest  types  that  would  occur  under  this  alternative 
would  have  a  minor  effect  on  wildlife  habitat.  Treating  co¬ 
nifer  encroachment  primarily  in  aspen  and  riparian  restora¬ 
tion  projects  would  be  relatively  localized  and  would  en¬ 
hance  wildlife  habitat.  Using  natural  fire  only  to  manage 
Douglas-fir  encroachment  into  other  non-forested  habitats 
would  likely  result  in  expanded  areas  of  conifer  habitats 
and  reduced  acres  of  mountain  big  sagebrush  habitats.  Area¬ 
wide,  Douglas-fir  encroachment  would  replace  a  minor 
amount  of  sagebrush  habitat  with  a  minor  effect  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  forage  over  the  short-term. 

Managing  sagebrush  communities  outside  of  aspen  restora¬ 
tion  and  urban  interface  with  natural  fire  alone  would  gen¬ 
erally  perpetuate  existing  compositions  and  structure  over 
the  short  term. 
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Aspen  restoration  under  this  alternative  would  have  the  same 
impacts  to  wildlife  as  those  under  Alternative  B. 
Deemphasizing  mechanical  treatments  may  increase  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  successful  restoration  of  herbaceous  understory 
and  more  rapidly  provide  better  wildlife  habitat  conditions. 

Reducing  Douglas-fir  overstory  in  mountain  mahogany 
habitat  may  restore  mountain  mahogany  in  focus  areas  which 
would  benefit  mule  deer  and  moose.  However,  effective¬ 
ness  would  still  be  constrained  by  climatic  conditions,  cur¬ 
rently  reduced  plant  vigor  area-wide,  locally  heavy  wildlife 
browsing  and  protective  measures  that  may  be  implemented, 
and  the  extent  of  treatment  areas. 

Managing  riparian  habitats  to  maintain  deciduous  habitat 
types  rather  than  allowing  succession  to  proceed  to  conifer 
types  preserves  a  broader  diversity  of  habitat  that  supports 
a  wider  range  of  wildlife  species.  This  management  could 
affect  up  to  20  percent  (-200  miles)  of  the  riparian  habitats 
in  the  DFO,  although  major  changes  would  likely  occur  on 
less  than  10  percent  (-100  miles).  Managing  riparian  habi¬ 
tat  under  this  alternative  would  have  the  same  impacts  to 
wildlife  habitat  as  Alternative  B. 

Extended  growing  season  rest  from  livestock  grazing  after 
vegetation  treatments  would  enhance  plant  community  re¬ 
covery.  Some  wildlife  uses  would  continue  to  affect  these 
areas. 

Offering  small  sale  opportunities  within  wildland-urban  in¬ 
terfaces  should  have  negligible  effect  on  wildlife  habitat. 

Authorizing  no  grazing  permits  or  leases  on  Centennial 
Valley  wetlands  would  allow  wetlands  to  develop  to  poten¬ 
tial,  limited  only  by  the  physical  site  and  water  availability. 
This  would  enhance  habitat  conditions  for  a  wide  variety  of 
wetland-dependent  wildlife  species.  Most  of  these  tracts 
would  need  to  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock  which  would 
represent  additional  restrictions  to  wildlife  movement.  Ap¬ 
plying  a  35  percent  upland  forage  utilization  standard  DFO- 
wide,  and  resting  elk  winter  ranges,  would  increase  the 
amount  of  residual  cover  and  forage  available  to  wildlife. 
Deferring  grazing  use  and  providing  yearlong  rest  to  ben¬ 
efit  sensitive  plants  would  provide  additional  forage  and 
cover  for  wildlife  where  these  plants  occur.  Authorizing  only 
cattle  grazing  (no  domestic  sheep  permits)  on  mountain 
mahogany  habitats  would  eliminate  livestock  browsing  use 
of  mahogany  and  reduce  competition  with  wildlife. 

No  impacts  from  oil  and  gas  exploration  or  development 
would  occur  on  big  game  winter  habitat,  elk  calving  habi¬ 
tat,  bighorn  sheep  habitat,  sage  grouse  winter/spring/leks, 
bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  nesting/breeding  territories, 
raptor  breeding  habitat,  waterfowl  production  areas  and 
NAWCA  wetland  projects  since  these  areas  would  not  be 
leased.  Sage  grouse  breeding  habitat  would  be  protected  by 
a  No  Surface  Occupancy  stipulation.  All  other  threatened, 


endangered  or  special  status  species  habitat  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  using  Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations. 

Travel  management  would  designate  53  percent  of  all  ex¬ 
isting  roads  as  open,  and  would  decrease  wildlife  distur¬ 
bance  or  displacement  from  important  habitats  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Alternatives  A  and  B.  Public  land  road  densi¬ 
ties  in  migration  corridors  are  lower  than  in  other  Alterna¬ 
tives. 

Management  of  Blue  Lake  under  this  alternative  would  dif¬ 
fer  from  Alternative  B  only  by  implementing  a  mineral  with¬ 
drawal  and  establishing  a  protocol  for  salvaging  and  restor¬ 
ing  axolotls  if  a  natural  event  should  degrade  the  existing 
habitat.  These  actions  would  further  enhance  the  security  of 
this  resource. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  to  paleontological  resources  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  for  cultural  resources. 

SOILS 

Impacts  to  soil  from  forest  vegetative  treatments  would  be 
similar  to  Alternative  B.  Impacts  to  soil  from  invasive  and 
non-native  species  and  noxious  weeds  are  the  same  as  Al¬ 
ternative  B. 

Streambank  erosion  would  be  moderate  because  a  moder¬ 
ate  number  of  miles  of  stream  would  be  FAR  and  NF. 

Impacts  from  management  of  forest  products  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  Alternative  A,  except  that  more  acres  would  be  har¬ 
vested  until  aspen  restoration  treatments  are  complete.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  levels  would  drop  below  those  for  Alternative  A. 
Impacts  to  soils  and  erosion  rates  would  also  decrease  with 
the  eventual  decrease  in  treatment.  Mitigating  measures 
would  be  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Management  Com¬ 
mon  for  all  roads  built  to  support  forest  vegetative  treat¬ 
ments. 

Soil  erosion  on  roads  would  be  least  under  this  alternative 
because  the  least  number  of  miles  of  road  would  be  open  to 
public  travel. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Impacts  of  management  of  migration  corridors  and  linkages 
would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  B,  except 
some  additional  protection  would  be  provided  for  grizzly 
bears  and  wolves  and  existing  barriers  would  be  identified. 
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Alternative  C  would  consider  grizzly  bear  needs  and  risk 
factors  over  a  broader  area  than  under  Alternative  B  and 
further  reduce  impacts  to  grizzly  bears. 

Implementing  a  local  conservation  strategy/habitat  manage¬ 
ment  plan  for  pygmy  rabbit  would  proactively  establish 
management  criteria  that  would  enhance  pygmy  rabbit  habi¬ 
tat  in  the  planning  area. 

Expanding  the  provisions  outlined  in  Alternative  B  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  raptors  and  habitat  across  the  planning  area  would 
provide  major  habitat  protection  and  enhance  raptor  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Maintaining  250-acre  blocks  of  unfragmented  habitat  within 
adjacent  6th  HUCs  during  forest  treatments  should  provide 
most  habitat  needs  for  special  status  species. 

Managing  sagebrush  communities  outside  of  aspen  and  ur¬ 
ban  interface  with  natural  fire  alone  would  generally  per¬ 
petuate  existing  compositions  and  structure  over  the  short¬ 
term.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  under  Alternative 
A,  and  are  the  same  discussed  for  Wildlife  under  this  alter¬ 
native. 

Aspen  management  under  this  alternative  would  affect  listed 
sensitive  species  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  B. 

Exclusion  of  grazing  from  Centennial  Valley  wetlands  would 
allow  those  areas  to  develop  toward  site  potential.  This  trend 
toward  later  serai  vegetation  conditions  should  improve 
conditions  for  occupancy  by  species  such  as  trumpeter  swan. 
Implementing  a  35  percent  forage  utilization  standard  DFO- 
wide,  regular  rest  of  elk  winter  ranges,  and  deferring  and 
resting  sensitive  plant  habitats  should  provide  forage  and 
cover  and  enhance  overall  habitat  conditions  for  all  wildlife 
species  including  Special  Status  Species.  Deferring  grazing 
till  after  westslope  cutthroat  trout  spawning  should  enhance 
riparian  conditions  and  habitat  for  riparian  dependent  spe¬ 
cial  status  species. 

Limiting  domestic  sheep  authorizations  in  suitable  grizzly 
bear  and  wolf  habitat  and  migration  corridors  would  reduce 
potential  depredation  conflicts  and  mortality  risks.  This 
would  improve  the  potential  for  occupancy  of  these  habi¬ 
tats  on  public  lands. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulations  on  areas  still  available  for 
lease  in  this  alternative  would  protect  Special  Status  Spe¬ 
cies  habitat. 

Impacts  to  Special  Status  Species  from  Travel  Management 
under  this  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  described  under 
Wildlife. 


SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Impacts  to  special  status  fish  would  be  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  under  this  alternative  for  general  fisheries. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Alternative  C  would  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
increasing  special  status  species  plant  numbers  and  popula¬ 
tions  to  their  historic  or  potential  occurrence  and  distribu¬ 
tion  limits.  Implementing  Habitat  Management  Plans 
(HMPs)  prepared  for  high  density  Special  Status  plant  habi¬ 
tats  would  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  habitats  while  still 
providing  protection  for  individual  plant  species. 

Implementing  livestock  rotation  grazing  strategies  that  con¬ 
sider  ecological  requirements  of  special  status  species  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  herbivory  such  as  Railhead  Milkvetch  and  Idaho 
Sedge  would  ensure  long-term  persistence  of  these  species. 
Limiting  growing  season  use  by  livestock  to  no  more  than 
once  in  three  years  and  limiting  annual  utilization  to  35  per¬ 
cent  or  less  would  allow  for  sufficient  seed  production  and 
dispersal,  seedling  establishment  and  recruitment,  which 
may  ultimately  allow  populations  to  increase  in  number  and/ 
or  size. 

Resting  and/or  deferring  grazing  on  all  burned  areas  for  five 
years  after  fires  should  provide  for  adequate  opportunity 
for  any  Special  Status  plants  present  to  produce  fruits  and 
seeds  necessary  for  population  maintenance  or  expansion. 

Additional  protection  would  be  provided  for  habitat  sup¬ 
porting  Rocky  Mountain  Dandelion  on  lands  around  Eli 
Spring  as  a  result  of  rerouting  the  existing  road  and  autho¬ 
rizing  grazing  use  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  Special  Status 
Species  plants.  This  would  provide  the  highest  level  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  Alternative. 

Safeguarding  Special  Status  Species  populations  with  a  1/4 
mile  buffer  from  surface  disturbing  activities  would  mini¬ 
mize  inadvertent  adverse  impacts  to  plant  species  such  as 
Bitterroot  milkvetch  that  might  be  missed  during  a  botani¬ 
cal  inventory  due  to  its  variable  number  of  above  ground 
stems.  The  1/4  mile  buffer  would  also  reduce  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  heavy  equipment  to  introduce  noxious  weed  seeds 
into  occupied  Special  Status  plant  habitat. 
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VEGETATION— FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

The  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  Resource  Uses  in  the  Forest  Products  section. 

This  alternative  would  treat  the  second  least  amount  of  the 
four  alternatives.  It  would  treat  up  to  about  five  percent  of 
the  conifer  forest  about  eight  percent  of  the  conifer  forest  in 
the  base  acreage.  This  would  be  negligible  to  minor  posi¬ 
tive  step  in  restoring  forest  health.  No  mechanical  treatment 
would  be  allowed  in  WSAs  to  enhance  wilderness  values. 
This  alternative  would  treat  aspen  on  the  same  acres  as  in 
Alternative  B,  with  the  same  impacts,  except  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  surface  disturbance  from  mechanical  follow-up  treat¬ 
ments  would  be  minimized  or  avoided.  The  risk  of  limited 
recovery  would  be  reduced  compared  to  Alternative  B. 

Restrictions  associated  with  the  North  American  Bird  Con¬ 
servation  Initiative  to  address  migratory  bird  concerns  could 
affect  treatment  design  and  implementation.  Maintaining  or 
enhancing  dispersal  corridors  in  the  North  Gravelly  Moun¬ 
tains,  Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  Gravelly  Range,  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountains  along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Lemhi 
Pass  area  for  wildlife  and  Special  Status  Species  could  re¬ 
duce  the  size,  extent,  or  design  of  forest  health  treatments 
in  Douglas  Fir  (warm/dry)  forest  types.  Potential  salvage 
efforts  could  be  similarly  affected.  Provisions  such  as  rap¬ 
tor  breeding  suitability  restrictions  and  buffers  to  protect 
Special  Status  plant  species  that  could  reduce  the  size  ex¬ 
tent  or  design  of  forest  and  woodlands  treatments.  Table  62 
summarizes  the  number  of  acres  and  corresponding  percent 
of  forest-woodland  acres  and  base  acres  where  treatments 
may  be  affected  by  these  other  resources. 


Removal  of  conifer  encroachment  in  urban  interface  areas 
and  aspen  areas  would  decrease  the  acres  of  conifer  wood¬ 
lands  that  have  become  established  under  fire  suppression 
and  would  restore  rangeland  conditions  to  a  more  natural 
fire  regime,  with  minor  to  moderate  positive  effects.  The 
restriction  on  salvage  to  40  acres  or  less  and  leaving  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  standing  dead  would  have  moderate  to  major 
negative  effects  upon  BLM’s  ability  to  respond  to  salvage 
opportunities.  Removal  of  Douglas-fir  in  mountain  ma¬ 
hogany  habitat  would  restore  mountain  mahogany  overstory 
in  Barton  Gulch/Idaho  Creek,  Canyon  Creek/Big  Hole,  Big 
Sheep  Creek  and  Hell's  Canyon  areas.  This  alternative  would 
place  the  most  emphasis  on  riparian  restoration.  Increasing 
the  hardwood  component  of  riparian  areas  would  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  positive  effect. 

There  would  be  no  pre-commercial  thinning  of  even-aged 
lodgepole  pine  in  this  alternative  which  would  restrict  early 
growth  rates  within  these  stands. 

Mitigation  measures  for  wildlife  habitat,  movement  and 
migration  could  affect  forest  and  woodlands  treatments  and 
would  be  considered  on  a  watershed  basis.  Big  game  miti¬ 
gations  could  restrict  up  to  eight  percent  of  the  forest  and 
woodland  treatments  in  this  alternative.  Maintaining  250 
big  game  core  security  areas  with  in  adjacent  6th  HUC  dur¬ 
ing  treatment  of  forest  and  woodlands  could  reduce  the  size, 
extent  or  design  of  treatment. 

A  minimal  change  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  for¬ 
est,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegetation  would  occur  under 
this  alternative.  Approximately  7,000  acres  of  timber  har¬ 
vest  and  12,000  acres  of  aspen  treatments  would  occur. 
However,  rangeland  and  riparian  treatments  would  occur 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  As  a  result  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  available  fuel  (both  live  and  dead)  to  burn,  and 
an  increased  risk  of  large,  high  intensity  wildfire  increases. 


Table  62 

Effects  on  Forest/Woodlands  and  Forest  Products  from  Alternative  C  Management  Provisions 


Resource/Resource  Use 

Acres  Affected 

%  Base  Acres  * 

%  All  Forest/Woodlands  ** 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

34 

<1 

<1 

Elk  Calving 

2,664 

3 

2 

Elk  Winter 

4,409 

5 

3 

Antelope  (Yearlong) 

1,429 

<1 

<1 

Bald  Eagles 

0 

0 

0 

Lynx 

1,191 

<1 

<1 

WCT 

43 

<1 

<1 

Peregrine  Falcon 

37 

<1 

<1 

VRM  I  or  II 

1,637 

2 

1 

Total  Acres  Treated  by  Alternative  (Includes  Aspen) 

19,000 

23 

13 

*  The  total  base  acres  available  for  mechanical  treatment  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  83,000  acres. 

**  The  total  forest  and  woodland  acres  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  149,000  acres. 
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VEGETATION— INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Prohibiting  aerial  control  of  weeds  to  protect  occupied 
pygmy  rabbit  habitat,  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat,  moun¬ 
tain  mahoghany,  and  areas  within  1/4  mile  of  Special  Status 
Species  plant  habitats  would  eliminate  aerial  application  on 
up  to  40  percent  of  acres  treated  annually.  If  the  same  level 
of  treatment  occurred  in  the  future,  up  to  1 ,020  acres  would 
have  to  be  treated  by  methods  other  than  aerial  treatment. 
This  would  increase  costs  of  total  DFO  weed  management 
budget  by  up  to  72  percent. 

VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Under  this  alternative  conifer  encroachment  would  be  treated 
using  all  available  tools  in  aspen  restoration  or  urban  inter¬ 
face  areas.  Outside  these  areas  the  BLM  would  only  use 
prescribed  natural  fire  to  treat  encroachment.  This  would 
lead  to  increased  acres  of  conifers  and  reduced  acres  of 
mountain  big  sagebrush.  Wildland  fire  would  occur  only 
occasionally,  but  would  be  large  in  scale  and  would  remove 
the  canopies  of  not  only  the  conifer  encroachment  but  the 
adjacent  sagebrush  and  timber  stands  as  well.  Resting  and 
deferring  grazing  on  all  burned  areas  for  five  years  after 
fires  should  provide  for  herbaceous  plant  recovery  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  alternatives. 

The  remaining  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

The  impacts  of  adjusting  management  to  reach  or  make  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  toward  DFC  in  10  years  would  be  the  same 
as  described  in  Alternative  B  except  the  changes  would  oc¬ 
cur  more  rapidly.  Impacts  from  implementing  the  North 
American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  B,  with  improved  riparian  vegetation  composi¬ 
tion  and  structure  in  more  areas  due  to  additional  restora¬ 
tion  efforts  where  rangeland  health  standards  are  not  being 
met. 

Protecting  westslope  cutthroat  trout  spawning  habitat  April 
15  through  August  15  would  enhance  riparian  conditions 
by  limiting  livestock  use  during  spring  and  hot  season  when 
streambank  trampling  and  vegetation  utilization  is  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage.  As  described  in  Alternative  B,  adjusting 
grazing  use  to  protect  special  status  plants  in  riparian  habi¬ 
tats  could  enhance  overall  riparian  conditions. 


The  implementation  of  Special  Status  plant  Habitat  Man¬ 
agement  Plans  (HMPs)  would  enhance  riparian  conditions 
in  those  plan  areas.  Conifer  removal  and  prescribed  fire  treat¬ 
ments  to  restore  aspen  stands  would  occur  in  some  riparian 
areas,  but  would  have  a  minor  impact  overall  riparian  con¬ 
ditions.  Conversion  of  conifer  riparian  habitat  types  back  to 
deciduous  types  would  have  the  same  impacts  as  under  Al¬ 
ternative  B. 

Mineral  withdrawal  of  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  watershed  would  eliminate  any  potential  for  degra¬ 
dation  from  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development 
in  this  riparian/wetland  complex. 

Excluding  livestock  grazing  from  Centennial  Valley  water- 
fowl  areas  would  allow  wetlands  to  reach  site  potential. 
Implementing  a  35  percent  forage  utilization  standard  DFO- 
wide  and  resting  elk  winter  ranges  would  provide  substan¬ 
tially  more  residual  cover  and  vegetation  in  most  habitats. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Approximately  1 ,637  of  forested  acres  or  one  percent  of  all 
forest  lands  in  VRM  Class  I  or  II  would  be  treated  under 
this  alternative.  Treatment  design  would  meet  VRM  objec¬ 
tives  so  impacts  would  be  negligible. 

Impacts  from  designations  of  communication  site  use  areas 
and  rights-of-way  corridors  would  be  the  same  as  Alterna¬ 
tive  B.  Increased  protection  of  visual  resources  would  be 
provided  in  the  following  specific  areas  by  designating  both 
the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  and  Beaverhead  Rock  as  right-of- 
way  exclusion  areas  and  designating  all  WSAs,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail,  Blue  Lake,  Centennial  Mountains,  Everson 
Creek,  and  Virginia  City  Historic  District  as  avoidance  ar¬ 
eas. 

Impacts  to  visual  resources  from  management  actions  re¬ 
lating  to  leasable,  locatable  and  mineral  materials  would  be 
less  in  this  alternative  than  in  Alternative  A  and  B  since 
fewer  acres  would  be  available  for  development.  There 
would  be  minor  impacts  to  visual  resources  by  increased 
use  of  existing  communication  and  utility  sites  as  a  result  of 
the  location  of  additional  facilities  at  those  sites. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Surface  and  Ground) 

Most  impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Al¬ 
ternative  A  and  B.  The  smallest  amount  of  vegetative  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  applied.  Fewer  short-term  direct  impacts 
would  be  anticipated;  however,  the  extent  of  long-term  im¬ 
provements  would  be  limited  compared  to  Alternatives  B 
or  D. 
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Sedimentation  or  other  impacts  associated  with  motorized 
travel  on  designated  routes  would  occur  at  lowest  level  of 
any  of  the  alternatives  since  the  fewest  miles  of  road  are 
designated  in  this  alternative. 

Overall  water  quality  as  indicated  by  water  temperatures, 
sediment  transport  and  stream  channel  function  would  be 
the  best  compared  to  other  alternatives. 

RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Aspen  restoration,  and  the  associated  decline  from  a  Prob¬ 
able  Sale  Quantity  of  3.7  MMBF  to  a  PSQ  of  0.7  MMBF, 
would  likely  occur  within  the  life  of  this  plan.  Operations  in 
Spruce/Fir  (cool/moist)  forest  types  would  be  restricted  to 
salvage  opportunities  only,  which  would  restrict  the  ability 
to  produce  forest  products  from  the  most  productive  habitat 
types.  Small  sales  would  be  de-emphasized,  except  near 
urban  interface  areas,  which  would  limit  the  availability  of 
products. 

While  administrative  access  would  be  allowed  for  forest 
treatments,  travel  restrictions  on  about  one-half  of  existing 
roads  would  reduce  access  to  firewood  by  the  public  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  alternative. 

Placing  the  majority  of  the  DFO  lands  in  Fire  Management 
Category  D  provides  opportunities  to  enhance  natural  suc¬ 
cession  and  vigor  using  fire  as  a  management  tool,  but  could 
also  result  in  the  loss  of  forest  products  through  naturally 
ignited  fires.  This  would  occur  particularly  in  conifer  en¬ 
croachment  areas  that  are  outside  of  wildland  urban  inter¬ 
face  or  aspen  restoration  areas.  Impacts  from  prescribed  fire 
would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A. 

Management  of  the  two  designated  ACECs  would  have  no 
effect  on  Forest  Products. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

The  types  of  impacts  from  forest  products  would  be  the  same 
as  Alternative  A.  However,  in  comparison  to  the  other  alter¬ 
natives,  this  alternative  would  likely  require  a  greater  need 
for  access  than  Alternative  A,  but  less  of  a  need  for  access 
than  Alternatives  B  and  D. 

Implementing  special  status  plant  protection  proposed  un¬ 
der  this  alternative  would  increase  cost  and  processing  time 
for  land  use  authorizations  more  than  any  other  alternative. 

VRM  Classes  I  and  II  could  require  design  or  siting  adjust¬ 
ments  for  mitigations,  relocation,  or  elimination  of  certain 


land  use  authorizations  and  certain  facilities  resulting  in 
additional  time  and  cost  in  project  development.  Alterna¬ 
tive  C  would  be  the  most  limiting  when  authorizing  land 
use  authorizations. 

All  eight  eligible  river  segments  would  be  recommended  as 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv¬ 
ers  System.  Impacts  to  land  use  authorizations  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  those  identified  in  Alternative  A. 

Impacts  from  special  management  to  protect  relevant  and 
important  values  within  Block  Mountain  and  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Sandhills  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alterna¬ 
tive  B  for  these  two  areas. 

Impacts  from  management  of  WSAs  would  be  the  same  as 
described  in  Alternative  B. 

Impacts  associated  with  the  designation  of  the  right-of-way 
corridors  and  right-of-way  use  areas  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  B. 

Under  this  alternative,  approximately  16  percent  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  area,  including  all  WSAs,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail, 
Blue  Lake,  the  Centennial  Mountains,  Everson  Creek,  and 
Virginia  City  Historic  District,  would  be  designated  as  right- 
of-way  avoidance  areas.  The  Bear  Trap  Canyon  Unit  of  the 
Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Beaverhead  Rock,  constitut¬ 
ing  approximately  0.7  percent  of  the  planning  area,  would 
be  designated  as  right-of-way  exclusion  areas.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  would  be  the  most  restrictive  of  the  alternatives  in  terms 
of  where  rights-of-way  could  be  located  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area. 

Impacts  from  land  ownership  adjustments  would  be  similar 
to  those  described  in  Alternative  B  except  no  land  would  be 
placed  within  Category  3. 

Since  there  are  no  Category  3  lands  in  Alternative  C  tar¬ 
geted  specifically  for  disposal,  and  no  disposals  can  be  made 
through  FLPMA  Sec.  203  sales,  this  alternative  is  some¬ 
what  less  flexible  than  Alternative  B  in  terms  of  accom¬ 
plishing  land  ownership  adjustments. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

An  estimated  823,000  acres  would  be  available  for  grazing 
under  Alternative  C  with  an  allocation  of  approximately 
74,000  AUMs  on  400  allotments.  Approximately  77,000 
acres  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing  under  Alternative 
C.  Areas  that  are  available  for  temporary  non-renewable 
grazing  are  included  in  the  acreage  that  is  available  for  graz¬ 
ing.  Actual  changes  to  the  grazing  management  and  live¬ 
stock  use  levels  (AUMs)  would  be  determined  during  the 
watershed  assessments. 
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Adjustments  to  livestock  grazing  use  would  be  evaluated 
during  the  watershed  assessment  process.  AUMs  could  be 
reduced  by  up  to  50  percent  by  various  resource  restrictions 
to  protect  sage  grouse  breeding  habitat,  the  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley  Wetland  ,  westslope  cutthroat  trout  streams,  elk  winter 
range,  and  BLM  sensitive  plant  populations. 

Management  for  sage  grouse  habitat  would  account  for 
AUM  reductions  at  least  as  much  as  outlined  in  Alternative 
B.  However,  under  Alternative  C,  turnout  could  be  delayed 
until  July  1  or  operators  could  be  required  to  leave  pastures 
early.  Adjustment  and  reductions  for  fish  and  riparian  habi¬ 
tat  would  be  about  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  B. 
Protecting  additional  westslope  cutthroat  trout  streams  un¬ 
der  this  alternative  could  create  numerous  limited  use  ripar¬ 
ian  pastures.  This  would  increase  operator  management  re¬ 
quirements  as  well  as  additional  fencing  and  off-stream  water 
development.  The  proposal  to  annually  rest  one-third  of  the 
elk  winter  range  would  also  reduce  AUMs  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  Alternative  B.  This  would  also  require  adjust¬ 
ments  to  management  plans  and  pasture  configuration.  Clo¬ 
sure  of  the  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands  to  livestock  grazing 
would  affect  19  grazing  allotments.  Five  grazing  allotments 
would  be  closed  and  the  remaining  allotments  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  varying  reductions  in  allotted  forage.  Most  of  the 
two  year  rest  or  deferment  for  BLM  sensitive  plant  species 
habitat  should  be  covered  with  the  other  resource  protec¬ 
tion  proposals  described  above. 

The  elimination  of  domestic  sheep  from  mountain  mahogany 
habitat  types  would  have  a  negligible  affect  on  the  existing 
sheep  permits.  Current  sheep  permits  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  restrictions  in  identified  suitable  grizzly  bear  and  wolf 
habitat  areas.  Converting  cattle  permits  to  sheep  permits 
within  the  identified  suitable  habitat  would  not  be  autho¬ 
rized. 

Under  this  alternative,  temporary  restrictions  in  livestock 
forage  following  vegetation  treatments  would  last  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  and  result  in  greater  temporary  re¬ 
ductions  in  livestock  forage  that  the  other  alternatives. 

MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

Alternative  C  emphasizes  active  measures  to  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats.  Leasing  and  exploration  on  lands  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  BLM  would  be  severely  curtailed  under 
this  alternative  as  compared  to  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D  due 
to  the  large  number  of  proposed  no  lease  areas. 

Under  Alternative  C,  approximately  80  percent  (1,080,596 
acres)  of  federal  minerals  in  the  planning  area  would  be 


unavailable  for  lease.  Approximately  1  percent  would  be 
subject  to  minor  constraints,  9  percent  to  major  constraints, 
and  10  percent  could  be  leased  under  standard  lease  terms. 

Table  63  shows  the  number  of  acres  that  would  be  subject 
to  No  Surface  Occupancy,  Controlled  Surface  Use,  and  tim¬ 
ing  limitations  stipulations.  Approximately  127,687  acres 
would  be  available  for  leasing  subject  to  standard  stipula¬ 
tions. 

Geophysical  Exploration 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Phosphates  and  Other  Solids 

Impacts  and  availability  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B, 
except  development  of  the  minerals  available  for  lease  would 
be  limited  by  provisions  to  protect  other  resource  values  to 
the  greatest  degree  under  this  alternative. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

Alternative  C  would  be  the  most  restrictive  in  regard  to  lo- 
catable  mineral  entry  and  development. 

Table  64  lists  the  areas  under  Alternative  C  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry  and  the  portions 
of  those  areas  with  moderate  or  high  mineral  potential.  Pro¬ 
posed  withdrawals  would  remove  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
planning  area  from  mineral  entry  under  this  alternative. 

The  Axolotl  Lakes  and  surrounding  1 ,395  acres  which  lie 
near  a  high  mineral  potential  area  would  be  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry.  In  addition  there  would  be  20  acres  withdrawn 
for  the  Christnot  Mill.  Withdrawal  of  these  areas  from  min¬ 
eral  entry  would  prohibit  future  mineral  development  and 
potentially  inhibit  the  expansion  of  adjacent  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  This  impact  would  have  the  greatest  impact  in  areas 
with  moderate  to  high  mineral  potential  as  shown  in  Table 
56. 

Withdrawing  westslope  cutthroat  trout  streams  could  have 
a  major  impact  on  mining  since  much  of  the  gold  mined  in 
the  planning  area  has  been  from  placer  deposits  in  streams, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  gold  is  found  within  100  feet  of  the 
centerline  of  a  stream. 

Under  Alternative  C,  the  Block  Mountain  and  Centennial 
Sandhills  would  be  designated  as  ACECs.  Neither  area  is 
located  in  what  is  considered  high  or  moderate  potentially 
mineralized  areas  and  management  would  probably  have  a 
minor  impact  on  locatable  minerals. 
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Table  63 

Summary  of  Acres  Affected  by  Oil  and  Gas  Stipulations  under  Alternative  C 


Lands  unavailable  for  lease  were  not  removed  prior  to  calculating  lease  stipulations  and  therefore  acres  subject  to  stipulations  for  a 
particular  resource  may  exceed  totals  of  acres  under  major  or  minor  constraints  identified  in  Table  5. 


Type  of  Stipulation 

Moderate 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Low 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Very  Low 
Development 
Potential 
Acres 

Total 

Mineral 

Acres 

Stipulated 

No  Surface  Occupancy 

Sage  Grouse  Breeding  Habitat 

55,007 

198,295 

100,152 

353,524 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitat  90-99%  pure 

28,972 

139,949 

131,849 

300,770 

Fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling  habitats 

1,734 

26,580 

25,321 

53,075 

Class  1  Fisheries  (Blue  Ribbon) 

11,401 

33,309 

14,410 

59,120 

Developed  Recreation  Sites 

153 

2,204 

646 

3,304 

Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

7,718 

35,856 

36,696 

80,270 

NRHP  Eligible  Properties/Districts 

2,443 

19,246 

18,475 

40,164 

Traditional  Cultural  Properties 

1,494 

4,791 

5,365 

11,650 

Known  or  Discovered  Special  Status  Plant 
Populations 

29,152 

42.660 

50,658 

122,470 

Wetlands,  Floodplains  &  Riparian  Areas 

16,887 

65,568 

93,701 

176,156 

Active  Mass  Movement  Areas 

10,470 

6,049 

2,257 

18,776 

Within  1/2  mile  of  National  Historic  Landmarks 

0 

3,947 

2,616 

6,563 

R&PP  and  2920  Authorizations 

119 

1,170 

181 

1,470 

Timing  Limitations 

None. 

Controlled  Surface  Use 

Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations  for  TES  Species.  Vehicle  Use  Restrictions,  VRM  Classes,  Cultural  Resource  Inventory,  Paleon¬ 
tological  Inventory,  and  Special  Status  Plant  Inventory  apply  across  the  entire  planning  area  and  acreages  were  not  calculated 
separately. 

Slopes  >30% 

26,183 

65,812 

91,104 

1 83,099 

Table  64 

Proposed  Mineral  Withdrawals  under  Alternative  C 

Moderate 

High 

Total 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Acres 

Potential 

Potential 

Axolotl  Lakes 

1,517 

0 

41 

Beaverhead  Rock 

120 

0 

0 

Christnot  Mill 

20 

0 

20 

Developed  Recreation  Sites  797 

0 

0 

Everson  Creek 

2,160 

0 

0 

Lewis’s  Lookout 

480 

370 

0 

Lower  Madison  lands 

4,661 

1,034 

0 

Muddy  Creek 

15,240 

18 

0 

Road  Agent  Rock 

10 

0 

10 

Squirrel  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

Virginia  City 

340 

0 

340 

Wedding  Ring  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

Westslope  Cutthroat 

3,204 

50 

631 

Trout 

(117  miles) 

(2  miles)  (29  miles) 

Travel  management  proposed  under  Alternative  C  would 
be  the  most  restrictive  to  minerals,  particularly  to  claim  stak¬ 
ing,  exploration  and  casual  use.  Under  this  alternative  the 
most  miles  of  roads  are  closed,  resulting  in  limited  or  no 
vehicular  access  for  general  exploration  or  to  individual  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  mine  adits,  shafts  and  waste  dumps. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Alternative  C  would  be  the  most  restrictive  to  mineral  ma¬ 
terial  disposal. 

Under  Alternative  C  no  additional  community  pits,  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  or  common  use  areas  would  be  established.  Only 
existing  sites  would  be  allowed  to  operate. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  the  availability  of  mineral 
materials  from  the  public  lands  in  the  planning  area.  Not 
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allowing  mineral  materials  sites  could  in  some  areas  neces¬ 
sitate  hauling  material  long  distances  thus  elevating  the  cost. 

RECREATION 

Impacts  to  Recreation  under  this  alternative  are  the  same  as 
described  under  Alternative  B  unless  stated  otherwise  be¬ 
low. 

Consideration  of  wolf  and  lynx  needs  and  risk  factors  would 
have  minor  impacts  to  the  authorization  of  approximately 
six  Special  Recreation  Permits,  causing  additional  stipula¬ 
tions  to  be  added  to  their  permits.  Other  recreational  uses 
in  the  areas  identified  would  be  affected  very  little,  if  at  all. 

Seasonal  road  closures  around  sage  grouse  leks  would  dis¬ 
courage  the  public  from  accessing  the  strutting  grounds,  and 
slightly  reduce  the  opportunities  for  wildlife  viewing.  Mo¬ 
torized  public  recreational  use  would  be  minimally  affected 
by  the  seasonal  closure  of  these  roads  since  other  roads 
would  provide  adequate  opportunities  to  access  the  major¬ 
ity  of  public  lands  in  the  area. 

Areas  identified  for  closure  to  all  human  activity  to  benefit 
wildlife  include  the  BLM  lands  surrounding  the  Wall  Creek 
Game  Range  and  a  small  area  around  Lima  Reservoir.  These 
areas  receive  very  little  use  during  the  seasons  proposed  for 
closure,  and  would  have  minimal  effect  on  recreation  use. 
Wildlife  viewing  opportunities  would  be  slightly  reduced. 

Managing  an  additional  12,000  acres  under  VRM  Class  II 
instead  of  VRM  Class  III  provides  for  better  retention  of 
the  existing  viewshed,  which  would  retain  an  important 
component  of  the  recreational  experience,  especially  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Trail. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Axolotl  Lakes  watershed  from  locatable 
mineral  entry  would  provide  additional  assurance  of  the 
long-term  protection  of  this  area  for  recreational  uses. 

Continuing  to  identify  the  Lower  Big  Hole  River  corridor 
as  a  SRM  A  would  maintain  this  area  as  a  priority  for  recre¬ 
ation.  There  would  be  very  little  practical  effect  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  management  within  this  corridor.  Undesignating  the  Big 
Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway  would  also  have  very 
little  practical  effect  on  the  recreational  use  along  this  road, 
except  that  an  identified  location  for  recreation  users  to  go 
“driving  for  pleasure”  would  be  lost. 

Establishing  a  15  percent  reduction  in  authorized  use  levels 
for  permitted  big  game  hunting  outfitters  authorized  under 
Special  Recreation  Permits  would  reduce  the  supply  of  out¬ 
fitted  hunting  opportunities  below  the  level  of  demand  that 
has  been  established  through  historical  use.  Members  of  the 
public  desiring  this  type  of  opportunity  would  either  go  to 
another  area  or  be  denied  the  opportunity.  Providers  of  this 
service  would  have  to  raise  their  prices,  modify  their  ser¬ 


vices,  or  suffer  revenue  losses  through  the  reduction  in  visi¬ 
tor  use.  These  reductions  in  allocated  use  would  have  mini¬ 
mal  impact  on  the  potential  for  conflicts  between  outfitted 
and  non-outfitted  hunters. 

Travel  Management  under  this  alternative  would  designate 
approximately  1,116  miles  of  existing  roads  open  for  pub¬ 
lic  travel  across  BLM  lands.  This  would  amount  to  just  over 
half  of  the  road  mileage  currently  open  to  the  public  being 
designated  open  to  public  motorized  access.  Although  most 
large  blocks  of  BLM  lands  would  continue  to  be  accessible 
by  motorized  vehicles,  this  alternative  would  substantially 
limit  motorized  travel.  Restricting  travel  to  fewer  miles  of 
road  would  increase  distances  for  big  game  retrieval  and 
lessen  backcountry  motorize  touring.  Designated  routes  in 
this  alternative  would  continue  to  emphasize  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  loop  routes  for  casual  motorized  use,  but  would  elimi¬ 
nate  many  spur  routes  that  provide  access  to  overlooks,  game 
scouting  locations,  and  jump-off  spots  for  people  to  venture 
further  into  the  backcountry  by  non-motorized  methods. 
Under  this  alternative,  opportunities  for  solitude  and  non- 
motorized  recreation  would  be  increased  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  all  alternatives,  although  areas  traditionally  used  for 
these  types  of  activities  have  less  motorized  access. 

Designation  of  all  eight  eligible  Wild  &  Scenic  River  seg¬ 
ments  would  be  expected  to  increase  recreational  use  slightly 
along  each  of  those  segments.  Identification  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  river  segments  in  national  publications  would 
bring  additional  attention  to  those  river  segments. 

Since  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway  would  be 
undesignated,  interpretation  and  public  demand  for  “plea¬ 
sure  driving”  opportunities  would  not  be  provided/met  un¬ 
der  this  alternative. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

See  Lands  and  Realty  sections. 

UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

See  Lands  and  Realty  sections. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Fire  suppression  strategies  under  this  alternative  would  al¬ 
low  for  the  most  flexibility  to  manage  fires,  with  a  smaller 
percentage  of  fires  controlled  on  fewer  acres.  The  effects  of 
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this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B,  but  the 
risk  and  exposure  to  fire  fighter  and  public  safety  could  in¬ 
crease  as  fires  are  managed  for  longer  durations.  Fire  spread 
and  size  would  also  increase  since  more  fine  surface  fuels 
would  be  available  because  of  the  reduced  livestock  use. 

Fire  would  be  managed  for  resource  benefits  based  on  spe¬ 
cific  parameters  for  areas  that  are  designated  as  Category 
D.  Areas  that  have  conifer  encroachment  adjacent  to  Wild¬ 
land  Urban  Interface  could  decrease  the  fire  suppression 
effectiveness.  Overall,  the  risk  to  communities  and  fire 
fighter  safety  is  compromised  as  the  amount  of  available 
fuel  increases  near  Wildland  Urban  Interface  areas. 

The  small  number  of  acres  that  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
forest  products  would  not  benefit  fire  suppression  effective¬ 
ness.  Timber  slash  created  from  isolated  timber  harvest  ac¬ 
tivities  could  increase  the  potential  for  higher  intensity  wild¬ 
fires  in  the  short  term,  but  if  treated  these  areas  could  have 
a  decrease  in  fire  intensity  over  the  long  term. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  maximize  the  flexibility  for 
fire  management  strategies.  This  allows  for  the  opportunity 
to  manage  larger  fires  for  resource  benefits. 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

A  minimal  change  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  for¬ 
est,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegetation  would  occur  under 
this  alternative.  Approximately  7,000  acres  of  timber  har¬ 
vest  and  12,000  acres  of  aspen  treatments  would  occur. 
However,  rangeland  and  riparian  treatments  would  occur 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  number  of  acres  converted  to  their  historical  fire  re¬ 
gimes  from  prescribed  fire  treatments  would  decrease  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  alternatives.  There  could  be  a  minor  de¬ 
crease  in  the  available  fuel  if  fires  are  allowed  to  be  man¬ 
aged  for  resource  benefits.  Vegetation  change  could  move 
more  acres  into  condition  class  3. 

Forest,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegetation  would  be  treated 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D.  On  those 
areas  that  have  treatments,  the  effects  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  A. 

Wildlife  concerns  such  as  elk  calving  or  winter  range  would 
be  mitigated  by  not  treating  areas  with  prescribed  fire  or 
treating  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  areas.  Those  areas 
where  fires  are  managed  for  resource  benefits,  wildlife  con¬ 
cerns  could  reduce  the  size  and  extent  of  fires. 

Smoke  impact  from  prescribed  burning  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  A,  but  where  fires  are  allowed  to  burn  for  re¬ 
source  benefits  there  could  be  longer  term  negative  impacts 
to  air  quality  within  the  airshed. 


There  are  more  acres  classified  in  Visual  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  Class  III  under  this  alternative.  This  could  have 
minimal  affects  to  prescribed  fire  management  concerns 
under  this  alternative. 

FIRE  REHABILITATION 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

ACECs 

Standard  Management  Provisions  would  adequately  protect 
the  relevant  and  important  values  of  1 1  of  the  13  potential 
ACECs.  Special  management  (through  ACEC  designation) 
would  not  be  necessary  to  protect  these  values. 

Two  of  the  13  potential  ACECs  would  be  designated  under 
Alternative  C.  Application  of  special  management  provi¬ 
sions  for  Block  Mountain  and  the  Centennial  Sandhills 
would  protect  relevant  and  important  values  and  reduce 
threats  within  the  designated  areas.  Impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  described  under  Alternative  B  for  these  two  areas, 
which  comprise  an  estimated  one  percent  (9,700  acres)  of 
the  planning  area. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

Under  this  alternative  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country 
Byway  would  be  undesignated  and  as  a  result,  an  identified 
location  for  pleasure  driving  would  be  lost. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

Under  Alternative  C,  introduction  of  intrusive  visual  ele¬ 
ments  which  may  affect  the  integrity  of  National  Historic 
Trails  would  be  avoided  by  implementing  the  following 
measures: 

•  Stipulation  of  No  Lease  for  oil  and  gas  within  1  mile  of 
NHTs 

•  Avoiding  NHTs  with  designated  right-of-way  use  ar¬ 
eas  for  communication  sites  and  right-of-way  corridors 
for  major  utility  lines. 

•  Designating  the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  NHT  as  a 
right-of-way  avoidance  area. 

•  Moving  the  Upper  Horse  Prairie  segment  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  to  a  VRM  Class  II  instead  of  VRM  Class 
III. 
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WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Under  this  alternative  all  of  the  eight  river  segments  would 
be  found  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  values  for  which  a  river  seg¬ 
ment  is  found  suitable  would  be  protected  and  enhanced, 
which  could  result  in  some  changes  to  recreation  opportu¬ 
nities  or  new  types  of  uses  in  order  to  ensure  the  values  are 
maintained.  Land  uses  and  developments  in  existence  would 
be  permitted  to  continue.  Impacts  under  this  alternative  are 
not  expected  to  be  much  different  from  those  described  un¬ 
der  Alternative  A,  where  the  river  segments  would  be  man¬ 
aged  as  eligible  and  in  accordance  with  the  tentative  classi¬ 
fication.  Adherence  to  the  management  guidelines  for  each 
resource  or  resource  use  as  described  in  Appendix  L  would 
result  in  negligible  impacts  for  river  segments  with  “Recre¬ 
ational”  classifications,  and  no  impact  to  the  segments  clas¬ 
sified  as  “Scenic”  given  management  of  the  Bear  Trap  Unit 
of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Centennial  Mountains 
WSA  where  they  are  located. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Impacts  to  wilderness  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B 
except  for  the  following; 

Wilderness  values  would  be  enhanced  under  Alternative  C 
by  the  closure  of  all  WSAs  to  snowmobile  use.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  solitude  and  primitive  types  of  recreation  would  be 
improved  in  all  areas  where  snowmobile  use  currently  oc¬ 
curs.  The  most  dramatic  benefits  to  wilderness  values  would 
be  in  the  Axolotl  Lakes  WSA  where  casual  snowmobile  use 
occurs.  Elimination  of  snowmobile  use  would  provide  op¬ 
portunities  without  conflict  with  snowmobiles  for  cross¬ 
country  skiing,  snowshoeing,  and  winter  camping. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Use 

Grazing  preference  and  use  would  be  reduced  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  50  percent.  BLM  would  provide  40,500  AUMs  of 
actual  use.  This  would  equate  with  forage  for  about  3,400 
head  of  cattle  on  a  year-round  basis  or  about  1 .4  percent  of 
the  total  forage  required  to  feed  all  the  livestock  in  the  two 
county  area.  The  typical  operation  runs  livestock  on  BLM 
public  lands  about  one-third  of  the  year  as  part  of  pasture 
rotations,  and  thus  AUMs  at  this  level  would  provide  for¬ 
age  for  almost  1 0,900  head  of  livestock  during  a  four-month 
period.  The  impact  will  vary  from  one  producer  to  the  next 


depending  upon  their  relative  dependence  on  BLM  lands 
for  meeting  and  effectively  managing  their  grazing  needs. 
It  is  estimated  that  up  to  197  permittees  could  be  affected. 
Permittees  who  experience  reductions  in  or  loss  of  federal 
grazing  privileges  would  likely  respond  by  restructuring 
their  existing  operations,  e.g.  leasing  other  private  pasture 
at  an  average  of  $16.00  per  AUM,  feeding  the  livestock  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $37.50  per  AUM.  or  reducing  their  herd 
size. 

The  effect  on  individual  operators  would  be  influenced  by 
the  number  of  AUMs  reduced  and  the  operator’s  dependency 
on  BLM  forage.  Overall,  total  cost  to  all  operations  could 
increase  by  between  $593,000  and  $1.46  million  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  private  pasture  or  feed  is  used  to  replace  the 
reduced  BLM  forage  (AUMs).  The  reduction  in  40,500 
AUMs  from  current  use  levels  would  be  spread  among  an 
estimated  197  BLM  permittees.  These  BLM  permittees 
would  be  reduced  by  an  average  of  206  AUMs  per  affected 
operation.  The  average  annual  cost  increase  among  the  197 
potentially  affected  BLM  permittees  would  be  an  estimated 
$3,010  if  private  pasture  is  used  to  replace  the  reduced  BLM 
forage  (AUMs).  If  private  pastures  replace  the  loss  of  BLM 
forage,  total  net  farm  earnings  among  affected  operators 
would  decrease  by  an  estimated  $593,000,  and  on-farm 
employment  would  be  expected  to  decline  by  an  estimated 
65  employees. 

Overall,  the  dependency  of  livestock  operators  on  BLM 
forage  would  be  reduced  under  this  alternative.  BLM  would 
provide  about  1 .4  percent  of  the  total  livestock  forage  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  Beaverhead  and  Madi¬ 
son  counties.  The  number  of  livestock  operators  would 
be  expected  to  decrease  more  with  this  alternative  than  with 
the  other  alternatives.  Since  there  would  be  a  change  in 
grazing  preference,  the  real  estate  value  of  base  properties 
would  also  likely  decline. 

Forest  and  Woodland  Resources 

A  Probable  Sale  Quantity  of  700  MBF  annually  would  re¬ 
flect  a  1,700  MBF  reduction  from  current  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Under  this  alternative,  BLM  would  provide  just  under 
5  percent  of  current  total  area  timber  production  of  15,000 
MBF  annually  within  the  two  county  area.  This  level  of 
production  would  meet  most  of  the  local  demand  currently 
estimated  by  DFO  staff  for  wood  materials,  but  not  all  de¬ 
mand  from  the  larger  region.  Annual  employment  and  la¬ 
bor  income  in  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Services  sectors 
would  decline  by  an  estimated  15  full-time  jobs  and 
$435,000  respectively. 

Recreation 

Emphasis  of  non-motorized  recreational  uses,  increased 
management  and  protection  of  wildlife  and  fish  habitats, 
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and  designated  route  closures  and  use  limitations  would  limit 
contributions  to  the  economy  from  users  that  enjoy  motor¬ 
ized  recreation  (snowmobiling,  ATV  touring,  etc.).  This  al¬ 
ternative  would  reduce  motorized  access  and  use  of  DFO 
lands  and  would  have  the  greatest  reduction  in  use  of  these 
lands  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  general  recreation  associated 
with  motorized  use.  The  economic  impact  of  this  manage¬ 
ment  scenario  on  recreation  and  tourism  activity  can  not  be 
determined. 

Decreasing  the  numbers  of  permits  authorizing  outfitted  big 
game  hunting  operations  would  reduce  the  number  of  out¬ 
fitted  trips  on  BLM  lands,  though  the  economic  impact  is 
unknown  since  other  lands  could  be  used  for  such  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintain  or  even  increase  such  use  in  Beaverhead 
and  Madison  counties. 

Employment,  Income  and  Dependency 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  employment  and  trends 
related  to  mining  and  oil  and  gas  exploration  would  change 
very  little.  A  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  on  BLM  lands 
could  result  in  an  estimated  reduction  in  employment  in  the 
agriculture  sector  and  related  business  sectors  of  about  65 
employees.  An  annual  average  decrease  in  timber  harvest 
of  1,700  MBF  would  also  decrease  local  and  regional  em¬ 
ployment  by  an  estimated  15  full-time  jobs.  Average  local 
employment  related  to  production  from  two  wells  would 
increase  by  an  estimated  two  FTE  per  year  as  long  as  both 
wells  continue  to  produce.  Employment  related  to  recre¬ 
ation  use  would  also  likely  decrease,  however  the  amount 
cannot  be  determined.  Overall,  net  change  in  employment 
in  the  two  county  area  would  likely  be  a  decrease  of  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  2000  total  employment. 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  labor  and  business  in¬ 
come  and  trends  related  to  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  explora¬ 
tion,  and  recreation  use  on  public  lands  would  change 
slightly.  Total  cost  to  all  operations  would  increase  by 
$593,000  if  private  pasture  is  used  to  replace  the  reduced 
BLM  AUMs.  The  average  cost  increase  and  subsequent 
reduction  to  business  income  to  all  affected  BLM  operators 
would  be  an  estimated  $3,010  if  private  pasture  is  used  to 
replace  the  reduced  BLM  AUMs.  Local  labor  income  asso¬ 
ciated  with  two  FTEs  for  oil/gas  production  would  increase 
by  an  estimated  $100,000  per  year  and  local  labor  income 
associated  with  15  less  full-time  forestry  jobs  would  de¬ 
crease  by  an  estimated  $435,000  per  year.  Labor  income 
related  to  recreation  use  would  also  likely  decrease.  How¬ 
ever  the  amount  cannot  be  determined.  Overall,  net  change 
in  total  labor  and  business  income  in  the  two  county  area 
would  likely  be  about  0.5  percent  of  the  2000  total  wage 
and  salary  earnings. 

The  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  mining  and  oil 
and  gas  exploration  activities  would  remain  relatively  un¬ 
changed.  The  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  live¬ 


stock  grazing,  timber  production,  and  recreation  use  would 
decrease  to  the  greatest  extent  under  this  alternative. 

Annual  government  revenues  to  the  BLM  from  livestock 
grazing  would  decline  by  about  $55,000,  annual  govern¬ 
ment  revenues  from  timber  production  would  decline  by 
$140,000,  annual  government  revenues  from  mining  and 
oil  and  gas  exploration  would  remain  unchanged;  and  gov¬ 
ernment  revenues  associated  with  recreation  use  on  public 
lands  would  increase  by  an  unknown  amount.  Like  the  other 
alternatives,  government  revenues  in  the  form  of  royalties 
from  oil/gas  production  would  amount  to  an  estimated 
12.5percent  of  production.  Assuming  that  the  producing 
wells  occur  on  public  lands,  50  percent  of  the  royalties  would 
go  to  the  state,  10  percent  would  go  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  US  Treasury,  and  40  percent  would  go  to  the  special 
purpose  accounts  to  the  reclamation  fund.  Counties  would 
also  assess  general  property  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of 
the  oil  and  gas  related  property. 

Local  Commodity  prices  and  cost  of  renting  alternative 
pasture/forage  would  likely  increase. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Under  this  alternative,  projected  reductions  of  up  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  existing  permitted  use  to  provide  special  status 
plant  habitat,  elk  forage,  and  a  planning  area-wide  upland 
utilization  standard  in  addition  to  the  values  identified  in 
Alternative  B,  would  affect  almost  all  of  the  allotments  in 
the  planning  area.  This  alternative  has  the  greatest  potential 
to  change  the  social  fabric  of  the  local  area,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  various  operations  to  continue  ranching  with 
reduced  availability  of  public  land  forage.  Economic  effects 
to  ranchers  are  discussed  in  the  Economics  section.  Losses 
in  income  could  result  in  declines  in  social  well  being  for 
affected  ranchers,  their  families  and  small  communities  as 
described  under  Management  Common  to  All  Alternatives. 

Alternative  C  offers  the  fewest  miles  of  routes  designated 
for  motorized  use  ( 1 , 1 1 6  miles  out  of  a  potential  2, 1 02  miles) 
and  would  eliminate  many  spur  routes  that  provide  access 
to  overlooks,  game  scouting  locations,  and  jump-off  spots 
for  people  to  venture  further  into  the  backcountry  by  non- 
motorized  methods.  Road  closures  in  this  alternative  em¬ 
phasize  wildlife  protection.  Effects  would  be  similar  to  Al¬ 
ternative  B  except  this  alternative  would  provide  the  great¬ 
est  opportunities  for  solitude  and  non-motorized  recreation 
and  would  further  enhance  the  social  well  being  of  groups 
and  individuals  who  participate  in  these  activities.  The  po¬ 
tential  decline  in  social  well  being  for  those  who  participate 
in  motorized  opportunities  or  who  need  motorized  access 
because  of  physical  limitations,  would  be  the  greatest  un¬ 
der  this  alternative.  See  Alternatives  A  and  B  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  attitudes  toward  closing  some  routes  to  motorized 
vehicle  use. 
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This  alternative  would  close  additional  public  land  located 
in  five  WSAs  to  snowmobile  use,  which  would  limit  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  groups  or  individuals  that  participate  in 
snowmobiling.  In  the  Axolotl  Lakes  area,  closure  of  these 
areas  would  create  excellent  opportunities  for  cross-coun¬ 
try  skiing,  snowshoeing  and  winter  camping.  However,  this 
is  currently  a  popular  area  for  snowmobile  use.  This  alter¬ 
native  would  enhance  the  social  well  being  of  recreationists 
who  value  quiet  and  solitude.  It  would  result  in  a  decline  in 
the  social  well  being  of  those  who  enjoy  snowmobile  use. 

The  responses  of  people  involved  in  conversations  about 
this  topic  were  mixed.  Some  indicated  the  reaction  to  clo¬ 
sures  would  be  negative  because  they  would  change  the 
management  that  was  set  up  when  the  WSAs  were  origi¬ 
nally  designated,  the  area  may  experience  additional  pres¬ 
sure  if  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  closed  to  snowmobiles, 
snowmobile  use  does  not  hurt  the  ground  and  there  is  no 
wildlife  in  the  areas  during  that  time  of  year,  there  are  fewer 
and  fewer  places  to  go  for  this  activity,  and  people  need 
some  place  to  play.  People  who  indicated  the  areas  should 
be  closed  said:  BLM  should  take  a  more  proactive  approach 
in  managing  these  areas,  motorized  uses  are  hard  on  wild¬ 
life  and  destroy  wilderness  values.  Most  of  the  people  who 
discussed  this  topic  indicated  that  the  decision  would  not 
affect  them  personally. 

Under  this  alternative,  permits  for  commercially  guided  big 
game  hunting  would  receive  a  15  percent  across  the  board 
decrease.  Outfitter  days  would  be  below  the  level  of  de¬ 
mand  that  has  been  established  through  historical  use  and 
could  not  increase  even  if  an  increase  in  demand  were  to 
occur  in  the  future.  Some  recreationists  who  historically 
participated  in  outfitted  recreation  in  this  area  would  have 
to  go  to  another  area  or  quit  recreating  in  this  manner.  To 
make  up  for  lost  income  operators  may  have  to  raise  prices, 
modify  services  or  suffer  revenue  losses.  These  changes 
could  result  in  declines  in  social  well  being  for  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  recreationists  who  could  not  continue  the  same  ac¬ 
tivities  as  they  had  in  the  past.  The  number  of  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  outfitted  and  non-outfitted  recreationists  could  de¬ 
cline  slightly.  Few  of  the  people  who  participated  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  topic  indicated  the  number  of  outfitter  days 
should  decline  by  a  set  or  “arbitrary  level”,  although  some 
reported  conflicts  with  outfitters. 

Coordinating  with  FWP  on  establishing  use  levels  at  BLM 
river  access  sites  may  reduce  the  potential  for  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  recreationists  at  these  sites. 

Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management  would  provide  en¬ 
hanced  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  viewing 
and  photography.  The  visual  environment,  including  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  would  receive  more  protection  than  under  Alter¬ 
natives  A  or  D.  The  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway 
would  lose  its  designation  but  references  to  it  would  remain 
in  guidebooks.  Block  Mountain  would  be  designated  an 


ACEC  which  would  preserve  the  area  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Overall,  there  would  be  positive  effects  to  the  social 
well  being  of  recreationists  who  prefer  solitary,  quiet  expe¬ 
riences.  The  social  well  being  of  those  who  feel  all  roads 
should  be  open,  or  who  need  motorized  access  because  of 
physical  limitations,  would  decline. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  use  would  feel  not  enough  resource  use,  such 
as  timber  or  mineral  production,  would  be  allowed  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  under  this  alternative.  Many  of  these  people  are 
very  concerned  about  local  economics  including  providing 
jobs  from  resources  such  as  wood  products  off  public  lands. 
They  may  also  perceive  a  growing  fire  danger  and  feel  po¬ 
tential  wood  products  are  going  to  waste  because  they  are 
not  being  harvested.  See  Alternative  A  for  a  discussion  of 
why  this  is  important  to  these  individuals  and  groups. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  protection  would  probably  feel  the  resources 
they  are  concerned  about  such  as  wildlife,  riparian  and  wa¬ 
ter  would  be  most  adequately  protected  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive.  However,  some  of  these  people  indicated  that,  for  some 
goals  like  proper  functioning  condition  of  riparian  areas, 
things  will  not  change  overnight  and  BLM  should  take  the 
time  to  do  it  right.  Some  also  said  that  the  preservation  of 
the  local  ranching  community  is  very  important  to  preserv¬ 
ing  open  space.  Therefore,  this  alternative  may  produce  some 
unacceptable  consequences  for  some  of  the  people  who 
would  give  a  very  high  priority  to  resource  protection.  There 
may  be  some  concern  within  these  groups  that  few  ACECs 
are  being  designated  (because  the  proposed  management 
would  protect  these  areas  in  other  way).  See  Alternative  A 
for  a  discussion  of  why  these  resources  are  important  to 
these  groups  and  individuals. 

Under  this  alternative,  due  to  fuel  loads  increasing  over  time, 
the  size  and  extent  of  wildfires  under  extreme  conditions 
would  increase,  creating  conditions  that  decrease  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  effectively  manage  fires  and  exposing  fire  fighters 
and  communities  to  safety  risks.  The  potential  effects  would 
be  similar  to  Alternative  A. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

Under  Alternative  C,  two  Land  tenure  adjustment  catego¬ 
ries  are  established.  Category  1  lands  are  designated  for  re¬ 
tention,  and  Category  2  lands  are  designated  for  retention 
or  limited  or  limited  land  adjustment  actions  within  the 
Dillon  Field  Office  Area.  Land  tenure  adjustments  would 
be  conducted  only  to  acquire  lands  that  meet  the  defined 
acquisition  criteria  including  lands  with  higher  resource 
values  and  that  provide  better  public  access. 
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Under  this  alternative  potential  impacts  to  tribal  treaty  rights 
from  land  tenure  adjustments  could  be  expected  to  be  neg¬ 
ligible. 

Travel  management  under  Alternative  C  designates  1,116 
miles  of  roads  across  BLM  as  open  for  OHV  use  and  is 
therefore  more  restrictive  than  that  proposed  in  any  of  the 
other  Alternatives.  Motorized  access  to  resources  for  tribal 
use  would  be  the  least  in  all  alternatives  but  opportunities 
for  solitude  are  the  greatest. 

IMPACTS  FROM 
ALTERNATIVE  D 

RESOURCES 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Under  Alternative  D,  cultural  resource  management  plans 
would  be  prepared  and  implemented  on  a  case-by-case  ba¬ 
sis.  In  addition,  non-Section  106  cultural  resources  inven¬ 
tory  would  be  conducted  as  time  allows  based  on  a  statisti¬ 
cally  valid  sample  within  priority  watersheds.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  non-Section  106  inventory  would 
be  conducted  under  this  alternative.  Based  on  current  lev¬ 
els,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  time  could  be  devoted  to  non¬ 
project  oriented  inventory.  Considerably  more  indirect  im¬ 
pacts  to  cultural  resources  are  likely  than  with  Alternative 
A,  B  or  C  because  of  the  level  of  proposed  vegetation  treat¬ 
ment. 

Direct  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  mechanical  reha¬ 
bilitation/restoration  or  prescribed  fire  projects  would  be 
mitigated.  However,  given  the  size  of  the  area  proposed  for 
treatment.  Alternative  D  is  likely  to  have  an  increased  po¬ 
tential  for  indirect  or  inadvertent  impacts  on  cultural  re¬ 
sources  than  with  Alternative  A,  B  or  C. 

VRM  designations  I  and  II  would  provide  indirect  protec¬ 
tion  from  visual  intrusions.  Fewer  acres  (30,397  acres)  would 
be  designated  VRM  Class  II  than  in  Alternatives  A  and  C, 
and  approximately  the  same  as  in  Alternative  B. 

Designating  WSAs  as  right-of-way  avoidance  areas  would 
protect  cultural  resources  within  WSA  boundaries.  No  other 
areas  would  be  designated  right-of-way  avoidance  areas. 
This  alternative  therefore  provides  more  protection  than 
Alternative  A,  but  less  protection  than  alternative  B  and  C. 


Dropping  the  Ruby  Reservoir  from  a  SRMA  designation  is 
not  expected  to  diminish  the  indirect  and  inadvertent  im¬ 
pacts  to  any  cultural  resources  that  may  occur  there.  The 
designation  of  two  new  SRMAs  (South  Pioneers  and  Rock 
Hills)  would  attract  additional  recreational  activity  and  in¬ 
crease  the  potential  damage  to  any  cultural  resources  that 
may  occur  within,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  these  proposed 
SRMA  areas.  Consequently  the  indirect  effects  would  be 
greater  under  this  alternative  than  Alternatives  A  and  C,  and 
the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Under  Alternative  D,  five  of  the  thirteen  ACECs  would  be 
specifically  designated  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  cultural  and  historic  resources  values.  Cultural  resource 
values  that  may  occur  within  the  other  eight  proposed 
ACECs  would  be  protected  indirectly  by  proposed  man¬ 
agement  that  would  limit  surface  disturbing  activities. 

Under  Alternative  D,  none  of  the  eight  eligible  river  seg¬ 
ments  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  WSR  nomi¬ 
nation;  no  additional  protections  would  be  provided  to  cul¬ 
tural  resources  that  occur  along  the  eligible  river  segments. 

Release  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-On  WSA  would  be  the 
same  as  Alternative  B  and  C. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Impacts  from  Alternative  D  would  be  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  under  Alternative  A  with  the  addition  of  increased 
timber  production.  Impacts  from  forest  and  woodland  veg¬ 
etation  treatments  would  be  the  greatest  in  alternative  D. 
By  treating  large  areas  throughout  the  planning  area  there  is 
greater  risk  of  fish  habitat  being  degraded.  Implementation 
of  this  alternative  may  preclude  fish  habitat  from  reaching 
the  DFC.  Primary  impacts  to  habitat  would  come  from  sedi¬ 
mentation  and  increased  runoff. 

Habitat  improvements  such  as  pool  construction  and  coop¬ 
erative  actions  with  FWP  on  water  leasing  would  improve 
water  flows,  and  keeping  water  in  fish  habitat  that  contains 
Special  Status  Species. 

Increasing  forest  product  production  from  3,000  to  51,000 
acres  could  increase  the  risk  of  impacts  to  fish  habitat  from 
increasing  sediment  and  runoff  associated  with  timber  har¬ 
vest  activities.  The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  loca¬ 
tion  and  size  of  the  harvest  unit,  soil  type,  topography,  and 
mitigation  measures  used.  Some  benefit  to  fish  habitat  may 
be  gained  from  the  14000  acres  of  proposed  treatments  to 
restore  aspen  if  the  treatments  occur  in  riparian  zones.  In¬ 
creased  water  infiltration  could  occur  with  reductions  in 
conifers  which  may  increase  hydrologic  functions  in  some 
watersheds. 
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Management  of  most  of  the  1 3  areas  as  designated  ACECs 
would  have  minor  effects  on  overall  fish  habitat.  Special 
management  of  the  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  and  the 
Westslope  Cutthroat  ACEC  would  improve  habitat  condi¬ 
tions  for  fish  that  exist  within  the  boundaries.  Restricting 
some  types  of  surface  disturbing  activities  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountains,  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek  ACECs 
could  protect  fish  values  where  they  occur  in  these  areas. 

With  over  half  the  planning  area  in  Fire  Management  Cat¬ 
egory  B,  fire  suppression  activities  would  generate  most  of 
the  impacts  associated  with  fire  management.  Sediment 
impacts  could  be  mitigated  by  setting  buffers  near  drain¬ 
ages  to  reduce  sediment  reaching  streams. 

Wildlife 

Forest  treatments  that  would  occur  under  this  alternative 
would  increase  habitat  fragmentation  by  reducing  patch  size 
and  adding  temporary  roads  in  all  forest  types.  These  ac¬ 
tions  could  displace  substantial  amounts  of  winter  big  game 
from  security  and  winter  thermal  habitat.  The  effects  of 
managing  conifer  encroachment  under  this  alternative  would 
the  same  as  alternative  B  but  would  be  more  wide-spread 
across  the  planning  area. 

Improved  wildlife  habitat  conditions  resulting  from  aspen 
restoration  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B  except  that 
effects  would  occur  over  a  larger  area  of  the  planning  area. 
The  most  benefit  may  occur  if  treatment  areas  are  larger 
and  concentrated  in  a  general  area. 

Treating  denser  sagebrush  communities  (class  5)  and  up  to 
30,000  acres  of  mountain  shrubs  would  remove  cover  on 
spring  and  winter  habitat  for  sage  grouse,  mule  deer,  ante¬ 
lope,  elk  and  numerous  other  species.  These  changes  can  be 
short-term  (in  fire  sprouted  or  mountain  big  sage)  or  long¬ 
term  (in  xeric  shrub  habitats). 

Removing  conifers  from  only  aspen  riparian  communities 
and  allowing  other  riparian  communities  to  progress  toward 
conifer  types  within  site  potential  would  reduce  deciduous 
woody  canopy  within  these  systems.  Many  wildlife  species 
dependent  on  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  would  be  displaced 
from  these  areas.  Although  these  changes  would  be  subtle 
and  relatively  long-term,  they  could  affect  a  substantial 
amount  of  riparian  habitat  DFO-wide. 

Impacts  from  livestock  grazing  would  the  same  as  under 
Alternative  A,  except  additional  projects  such  as  fencing  to 
meet  desired  future  conditions  for  riparian  habitats  could 
impact  wildlife  movement.  Impacts  from  vegetation  post¬ 
treatment  management  are  the  same  as  those  described  in 
Alternative  A. 


Impacts  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  to  wildlife  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  Alternative  B,  except  that  elk  calving, 
bighorn  sheep  habitat,  and  raptor  breeding  habitat  would  be 
protected  through  standard  lease  terms  rather  than  timing 
limitation  or  no  surface  occupancy  stipulations.  Ferruginous 
hawk  nesting  habitat  would  be  protected  with  a  timing  limi¬ 
tation  rather  than  combined  with  a  no  surface  occupancy 
stipulation.  A  no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  would  still 
be  applied  to  bald  eagle  breeding  habitat  to  protect  nesting, 
but  a  timing  limitation  outside  of  this  area  would  not  be 
required. 

Travel  management  would  designate  70  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  roads  in  the  planning  are  as  open  to  motorized  travel. 
Many  designated  roads  are  concentrated  in  important,  open 
sagebrush  habitats  that  support  numerous  sagebrush  depen¬ 
dent  species,  particularly  sage  grouse.  Travel  on  these  roads 
would  cause  localized,  seasonal  displacement  of  wildlife. 
Allowing  mid-day  game  retrieval  using  restricted  roads  may 
result  in  some  big  game  displacement.  This  impact  would 
be  more  pronounced  in  open  sagebrush  types  than  in  for¬ 
ested  areas. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  to  paleontological  resources  are  similar  to  cultural 
resources. 

SOILS 

Soil  erosion  caused  by  forest  management  activities  and  fire 
treatments  would  be  greatest  because  the  largest  number  of 
acres  would  be  treated  under  this  alternative. 

Impacts  to  soil  from  streambank  erosion  would  be  less  than 
other  alternatives  over  the  long  term  since  the  least  number 
of  miles  of  stream  would  be  FAR  and  NF. 

Soil  erosion  from  travel  on  open  roads  would  be  greater 
than  Alternative  B  and  C  but  less  than  A,  because  Alterna¬ 
tive  D  would  still  result  in  some  existing  roads  being  closed. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 
(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Treatment  of  sagebrush  stands  with  canopy  >25  percent 
(Class  5)  may  remove  the  densest,  tallest  stands  of  sage¬ 
brush  that  provide  important  winter  habitat  for  sage  brush 
dependent  species. 

Listed  or  sensitive  species  may  not  derive  as  much  benefit 
from  aspen  restoration  projects  in  Alternative  D  as  under  B 
and  C  where  restoration  efforts  occur  outside  the  Centen- 
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nial  Valley.  The  potential  occurrence  of  grizzly  bear  and 
lynx  is  greatest  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  around  the 
Gravelly  Range,  so  aspen  restoration  outside  those  areas 
would  not  benefit  those  species.  Benefits  to  other  special 
status  species  would  depend  entirely  on  occurrences  across 
the  Field  Office.  Benefits  to  migratory  birds  would  be  the 
same  as  under  Alternatives  B  and  C. 

Impacts  from  management  of  migration  corridors  and  link¬ 
ages  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Alternative  A.  Im¬ 
pacts  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  to  wildlife  would  be  similar 
to  Alternative  B  except  less  protection  would  be  provided 
for  bald  eagles  and  ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas. 

Travel  management  would  designate  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  existing  roads  in  the  planning  area  as  open  to 
motorized  travel.  Road  density  within  the  area  expected  to 
receive  grizzly  bear  use  is  approximately  one-half  mile  open 
road  per  square  mile  on  public  land,  which  is  within  the 
suggested  guidelines  for  maintaining  grizzly  bear  security 
(one  mile  of  open  road  per  square  mile).  Actual  road  densi¬ 
ties  are  higher  within  this  area  when  considering  all  owner¬ 
ships  but  all  of  those  roads  also  may  not  be  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  same  guideline  applies  to  roads  in  migration 
corridors  and  linkage  areas. 

Management  of  most  of  the  13  areas  as  designated  ACECs 
would  have  minor  effects  on  Special  Status  Species  animal 
habitat.  Protections  provided  by  special  management  of  the 
Centennial  Mountains  ACEC,  the  Centennial  Valley  Wet¬ 
lands  ACEC  ,  and  the  Ferruginous  Flawk  nesting  area  ACEC 
would  be  the  same  as  under  Alternative  B. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Management  actions  proposed  under  Alternative  D  would 
have  similar  impacts  as  those  described  under  Fisheries, 
Alternative  D.  Designation  of  the  WCT  ACEC  would  lead 
to  accelerated  improvement  in  WCT  habitat  containing 
population  with  greater  than  99  percent  genetic  purity. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Alternative  D  is  similar  to  A  in  that  it  is  driven  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  individual  Special  Status  Species  plants  and 
would  emphasize  maintenance  rather  than  restoration  or 
enhancement  other  than  in  designated  ACECs.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  pre-disturbance  field  inventories  would  provide 
better  protection  for  individual  Special  Status  Species  plants 
than  they  would  currently  receive  (under  Alternative  A). 


As  in  Alternatives  A  and  B,  some  impacts  to  Special  Status 
Species  plant  populations  and  habitats  would  occur  until 
site-specific  watershed  or  allotment  plans  are  implemented. 

Approximately  300  additional  miles  of  roads  are  open  to 
motorized  travel  under  alternative  D  as  compared  to  alter¬ 
natives  B  and  C.  After  Alternative  A,  these  additional  open 
roads  would  create  the  greatest  potential  for  weed  seeds  to 
be  transported  into  Special  Status  Species  plant  habitats  by 
vehicles. 

The  riparian  and  wetland  habitats  in  Big  Sheep  Creek  Ba¬ 
sin  ACEC  would  be  managed  to  restore  and  enhance  popu¬ 
lations  of  Idaho  Sedge  and  Alpine  Meadowrue.  Restorating 
willows  along  select  stream  reaches  and  possible  subsequent 
colonization  by  beavers  would  aid  in  raising  local  water 
tables  and  stabilizing  stream  systems.  Coordinating  with 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  to  pursue  water  leasing 
could  further  restore  wetland  habitat  across  the  Big  Sheep 
Creek  Basin.  These  management  actions  would  also  ben¬ 
efit  other  Special  Status  Species  plants. 

Even  though  the  special  management  for  the  Westslope 
Cutthroat  Trout,  Centennial  Mountains  and  Centennial  Val¬ 
ley  Wetlands  ACECs  was  not  designed  specifically  to  pro¬ 
tect  SSS  plants,  the  habitat  of  several  special  status  species 
would  be  protected  by  management  actions  implemented 
for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

VEGETATION— FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

The  proposed  treatment  acres  are  the  same  acres  included 
under  the  Resource  Uses  -  Forest  Products  section. 

The  impacts  to  forest  and  woodlands  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  Alternative  B  except  as  discussed  below. 

This  alternative  would  treat  the  most  acres  of  forest  and 
woodlands.  It  would  emphasize  treatment  in  urban  inter¬ 
face  areas,  as  well  as  the  low,  mid  and  upper  elevation  for¬ 
est.  It  would  treat  up  to  34  percent  of  all  forest  lands  (in¬ 
cluding  14,000  acres  of  aspen)  and  a  little  over  60  percent 
of  the  forest  base  acres.  The  effects  of  treating  aspen  in  this 
alternative  would  differ  from  Alternative  B  only  in  the  area 
affected,  and  that  restoration  efforts  would  be  scattered 
around  the  Field  Office  rather  than  concentrated.  This  alter¬ 
native  would  be  the  most  effective  in  achieving  the  DFC, 
through  successional  changes  that  would  restore  vigor  and 
vegetation  production,  and  increase  harvest.  The  potential 
for  conflict  with  other  resources  is  higher  in  this  alterna¬ 
tive. 

As  with  Alternative  B,  some  forestland  within  WSAs  could 
be  managed  where  such  treatment  would  enhance  wilder¬ 
ness  values. 
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As  described  in  Alternatives  A  and  B,  lynx  habitat  manage¬ 
ment  would  affect  treatment  implementation,  on  estimated 
17,000  acres  in  this  alternative.  This  effect  would  be  double 
that  of  Alternative  A.  Management  of  potential  lynx  habitat 
could  have  a  minor  to  major  negative  effect  for  forest  resto¬ 
ration  efforts  on  almost  20  percent  of  the  base  acres,  by 
limiting  treatment  schedules  to  a  maximum  of  15  percent 
of  the  acres  in  a  given  LAU  over  a  10  year  period.  This 
effect  would  be  almost  double  that  of  Alternative  B.  The 
remainder  of  special  status  animal  species  habitat  would  have 
negligible  to  moderate  effects  on  treatments. 

The  impacts  from  Vegetation:  Invasive  Species  and  Nox¬ 
ious  Weeds  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

Up  to  53  percent  of  forest  and  woodland  treatment  areas  in 
the  base  acres  could  be  constrained  by  big  game  habitat 
concerns.  Table  65  summarizes  the  number  of  acres  and 
corresponding  percent  of  forest-woodland  acres  and  base 
acres  where  treatments  may  be  affected  by  these  other  re¬ 
sources. 

VEGETATION— INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS  (BLM  Critical 
Element) 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Under  this  alternative  the  effects  on  rangeland  vegetation 
would  be  the  same  as  under  alternative  A  and  B,  but  the 
scope,  scale  and  degree  would  be  relatively  greater.  Overall 
habitat  health  and  diversity  would  increase. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Some  riparian  areas  would  be  affected  by  treatments  to  re¬ 
move  conifers  and  use  prescribed  fire  to  restore  aspen  stands, 
primarily  in  the  Centennial  Valley  where  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  stands  occur.  However,  treatments  would  move  these 
areas  toward  desired  future  condition.  Allowing  riparian 
habitats  to  progress  successionally  to  conifer  habitat  types 
could  result  in  a  reduction  of  deciduous  willow  types  and 
would  slow  progress  toward  the  DFC.  Although  conifer 
types  support  a  variety  of  plants  and  wildlife  species,  loss 
of  willow  types  would  generally  reduce  diversity.  Conifer 
habitat  types  on  sites  that  were  once  dominated  by  aspen  or 
willow  have  reduced  herbaceous  ground  cover  that  would 
lead  to  increased  vulnerability  of  streambanks. 

Other  impacts  to  riparian  habitat  under  this  alternative  are 
the  same  as  those  described  under  Alternative  B  except 
progress  toward  DFC  would  be  slower  (20-50  years). 


Table  65 

Effects  on  Forest/Woodlands  and  Forest  Products  from  Alternative  D  Management  Provisions 


Resource/Resource  Use 

Acres  Affected 

%  Base  Acres  * 

%  All  Forest/Woodlands  ** 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

34 

<1 

<1 

Big  Horn  Sheep 

3,163 

4 

2 

Elk  Calving 

11,553 

14 

8 

Elk  Winter 

32,733 

39 

22 

Antelope 

(Yearlong) 

30,629 

37 

21 

Bald  Eagles 

1,111 

1 

<1 

Lynx 

15,074 

18 

10 

WCT 

377 

<1 

<1 

Peregrine  Falcon 

515 

<1 

<1 

VRM  I  or  II 

5,499 

7 

4 

Total  Acres  Treated  by  Alternative  (Includes  Aspen) 

51,000 

61 

34 

*  The  total  base  acres  available  for  mechanical  treatment  are  estimated  at  approximately  83,000  acres. 

**  The  total  forest  and  woodland  acres  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  149,000  acres. 
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VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  to  visual  resource  would  be  the  same  as  Alterna¬ 
tive  B,  except  as  described  below.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Trail  would  not  be  designated  as  an  avoid¬ 
ance  area,  but  relevant  and  important  values  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  ACEC  special  management. 

Removing  conifer  in  non-forested  habitat  type  using  pre¬ 
scribed  and  natural  fire,  mechanical  treatments  or  other  tools 
would  have  a  short  term  minor  impact  on  visual  resources. 
Forest  treatments  of  approximately  47,000  acres  in  this  al¬ 
ternative  should  not  exceed  VRM  objectives  over  the  long 
term  because  most  treatments  would  be  in  VRM  Class  III. 
Treatments  to  xeric,  mesic  and  mountain  shrub  would  have 
a  short  term  minor  impact  on  visual  resources  but  should 
not  affect  visual  quality. 

WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Surface  and  Ground) 

This  alternative  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  short 
term  direct  impacts  to  water  quality  resulting  from  reduc¬ 
tion  of  surface  cover  from  vegetation  treatments  and  man¬ 
agement  of  forest  products,  as  well  as  other  surface-disturb¬ 
ing  activities  such  as  mining. 


RESOURCE  USES 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Aspen  restoration,  and  the  associated  decline  in  the  Prob¬ 
able  Sale  Quantity  (PSQ)  from  9.6  MMBF  to  5.9  MMBF, 
would  likely  occur  within  the  life  of  this  plan.  Overall  this 
alternative  would  increase  conifer  volume  production  and 
aspen  restoration. 

Access  to  firewood  would  be  restricted  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Alternative  A,  but  less  than  Alternatives  B  and  C.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  DFO  lands  in  Fire  Management  Cat¬ 
egories  B  and  C  could  allow  wildland  fire  to  function  in  a 
more  natural  role.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  Alternative 
B  except  that  fewer  restoration  treatments  would  occur. 
Restoration  would  depend  upon  the  number  and  intensity 
of  fire  events.  The  use  of  prescribed  fire  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  A  but  applied  to  the  largest  area  of  all  the  alter¬ 
natives. 

Special  management  of  1 3  ACECs  could  require  relocation 
or  redesign  of  projects  and  forest  treatments  that  provide 
forest  products. 


Release  of  the  Tobacco  Root  Tack-On  WSA  would  allow 
for  forest  management  activities  that  could  provide  addi¬ 
tional  wood  products. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

Impact  to  Lands  and  Realty  would  be  the  same  as  Alterna¬ 
tive  B,  except  as  described  below. 

The  types  of  impacts  from  Forest  and  Woodland  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  A.  However,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  other  alternatives,  this  alternative  would  likely 
require  the  most  need  for  access. 

For  special  status  species,  the  degree  of  impacts  on  land  use 
authorizations  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

This  alternative  has  the  highest  number  of  total  acres  in  VRM 
classes  III  and  IV  (697,669  in  III  and  44,752  in  IV),  and  the 
least  number  of  total  acres  in  the  more  visually  sensitive 
VRM  classes  I  and  II.  This  alternative  would  likely  be  the 
least  limiting  overall  for  authorizing  facilities  through  land 
use  authorizations. 

Special  management  of  the  thirteen  areas  designated  as 
ACECs  under  this  alternative  could  affect  lands  and  realty 
actions.  Impacts  associated  with  8  of  the  13  areas  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Alternative  B,  and  would  be  the  same  under  this 
alternative.  These  include  Beaverhead  Rock,  Block  Moun¬ 
tain,  Blue  Lake,  Centennial  Mountains,  Centennial 
Sandhills,  Everson  Creek,  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep  Creek, 
and  the  Virginia  City  Historic  District. 

•  Big  Sheep  Creek  Basin  (2,393  acres  within  overall 
25,990  acre  area)  -  the  impacts  associated  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  area  would  be  the  same  as  those  identi¬ 
fied  for  Block  Mountain  and  Blue  Lake  in  Alternative 
B.  In  addition,  one  of  the  corridors  proposed  under 
Lands  and  Realty  in  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  would 
traverse  this  area  and  already  contains  an  existing  power 
transmission  line.  Use  of  the  corridor  in  this  area  for 
future  rights-of-way  facilities  would  not  be  precluded, 
but  such  proposed  facilities  may  require  mitigation  or 
adjustment  of  location  within  the  corridor  to  prevent 
degrading  the  values  attributed  to  this  area. 

•  Centennial  Valley  Wetlands  (17,355  acres)  -  the  im¬ 
pacts  associated  with  the  management  of  this  area  would 
be  the  same  as  those  identified  for  Block  Mountain  and 
Blue  Lake  in  Alternative  B. 

•  Ferruginous  Hawk  Nesting  Area  (114,300  acres)  - 
the  need  to  protect  hawks  by  1 )  restricting  uses  between 
March  1  and  September  1  where  necessary,  and  2)  lim¬ 
iting  motorized  travel  within  the  area  to  designated 
routes  as  displayed  in  Alternative  D  and  only  between 
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August  1  and  March  1,  could  affect  the  construction  of 
facilities  normally  permitted  through  land  use  authori¬ 
zations  such  as  rights-of-way,  leases,  and  permits.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  various  types  of  land  use  authorizations  that 
adversely  affect  hawks  would  need  to  be  delayed,  miti¬ 
gated,  sited  in  alternative  locations,  or  possibly  aban¬ 
doned.  A  short  segment  of  one  of  the  right-of-way  cor¬ 
ridors  proposed  under  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  traverses 
the  very  easternmost  portion  of  this  hawk  nesting  area 
just  south  of  Clark  Canyon  Reservoir.  This  would  not 
preclude  use  of  the  corridor,  but  it  would  be  an  area 
along  the  corridor  where  the  proposed  construction  of 
right-of-way  facilities  may  need  to  be  delayed  or  sited 
in  alternative  locations  within  or  possibly  just  outside 
the  corridor.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  already  an 
existing  power  transmission  line  within  this  corridor. 

•  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats  (2,157  acres;  84 
miles).  Proposed  facilities  may  require  mitigation  or 
adjustment  of  location  to  prevent  degradation  of 
Westslope  Cutthroat  trout  habitat. 

Under  this  alternative,  approximately  13.8  percent  of  the 
planning  area,  including  all  WSAs,  would  be  designated  as 
right-of-way  avoidance  areas. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

The  same  amount  of  acres  would  be  available  for  grazing 
as  described  in  Alternative  B  and  impacts  would  be  similar 
to  Alternative  B.  Impacts  related  to  changes  in  AUMs  and 
grazing  management  as  a  result  of  watershed  assessments 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  Alternative  A. 

MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

Alternative  D  would  provide  the  second  most  opportunities 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  development  on  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  BLM. 

Under  Alternative  D,  approximately  11  percent  (143,857 
acres)  of  federal  minerals  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
unavailable  for  lease.  This  includes  the  Bear  Trap  Wilder¬ 
ness,  nine  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  federal  minerals  under¬ 
lying  ARS  lands,  and  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Landmarks.  Approximately  6 1  percent  would 
be  subject  to  minor  constraints,  8  percent  to  major  con¬ 
straints,  and  20  percent  could  be  leased  under  standard  lease 
terms. 

Table  66  summarizes  the  number  of  acres  that  would  be 
affected  by  No  Surface  Occupancy,  controlled  surface  use, 
and  timing  limitation  stipulations  under  this  alternative. 


Approximately  272,168  acres  would  be  available  for  leas¬ 
ing  under  standard  lease  terms. 

Geophysical  Exploration 

Same  as  Alternatives  B  and  C. 

Phosphates  and  Other  Solids 

Impacts  and  availability  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B, 
except  development  of  the  minerals  available  for  lease  would 
be  the  least  restricted  by  provisions  to  protect  other  resource 
values  under  this  alternative. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

After  Alternative  A,  Alternative  D  would  be  the  least  re¬ 
strictive  to  locatable  mineral  mining  opportunities.  Alter¬ 
native  D  would  be  very  similar  to  Alternative  A,  except: 

•  40  acres,  including  nine  acres  in  a  moderate  mineral 
potential  area,  would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry 
at  Lewis’s  Lookout. 

•  The  Centennial  Mountains  area  would  not  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

Table  67  lists  the  areas  under  Alternative  A  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry.  Only  the  Road 
Agent  Rock  and  Virginia  City  areas  have  high  mineral  po¬ 
tential  within  the  areas  proposed  for  withdrawal. 

Management  of  two  of  the  13  ACECs  that  would  be  desig¬ 
nated  under  this  alternative  would  potentially  limit  explo¬ 
ration  and  development  of  locatable  minerals.  Significant 
placer  and  hardrock  mining  has  occurred  around  Virginia 
City,  which  is  located  in  a  high  mineral  potential  area  and 
could  see  considerable  mining  in  the  future.  The  ACEC  for 
Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  Habitats  that  contain  greater  than 
99  percent  pure  populations  would  affect  placer  mining; 
much  of  the  gold  mined  in  the  planning  area  has  been  placer 
gold  found  in  stream  beds.  The  operator  would  be  required 
to  follow  special  mitigating  measures  in  order  to  protect  the 
unique  resource  of  this  ACEC.  This  could  be  a  moderate  to 
major  impact  depending  on  the  measures  required. 

VRM  classifications  allow  the  most  flexibility  in  this  alter¬ 
native,  with  the  highest  number  of  acres  in  Class  III  (696,725 
acres)  and  Class  IV  (44,752  acres)  among  the  alternatives. 

After  Alternative  A,  Alternative  D  would  be  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  minerals,  particularly  to  claim  staking,  pros¬ 
pecting  and  casual  use.  About  1,465  miles  of  roads  would 
be  open  to  travel,  with  additional  roads  available  in  miner¬ 
alized  areas  compared  to  Alternatives  B  and  C.  This  gives 
the  best  access  to  the  areas  where  mineral  activity  might 
occur.  Some  roads  are  only  open  on  a  seasonal  basis  but 
still  provide  access. 
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Table  66 

Summary  of  Acres  Affected  by  Oil  and  Gas  Stipulations  under  Alternative  D 

Lands  unavailable  for  lease  were  not  removed  prior  to  calculating  lease  stipulations  and  therefore  acres  subject  to 
stipulations  for  a  particular  resource  may  exceed  totals  of  acres  under  major  or  minor  constraints  identified  in  Table  5. 

Type  of  Stipulation 

Moderate 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Low 

Development 

Potential 

Acres 

Very  Low 
Development 
Potential 
Acres 

Total 

Mineral 

Acres 

Stipulated 

No  Surface  Occupancy 

Sage  Grouse  Strutting  Grounds  (leks) 

456 

2,773 

1,047 

4,276 

State  Game  Ranges  (4) 

11,839 

5,414 

1,373 

8,626 

Bald  Eagle  Nesting/Breeding 

6 

5,733 

3,953 

9,692 

NAWCA/IMWJV  wetland  projects 

2,197 

1,447 

0 

3,644 

Within  1  mile  of  Peregrine  Falcon  Breeding  Territories  0 

20,103 

13,488 

33,591 

NRHP  Eligible  Properties/Districts 

19 

706 

513 

1,238 

Traditional  Cultural  Properties 

8 

26 

47 

81 

Known  Paleontological  Sites/Locales 

26 

408 

50 

484 

Known  or  Discovered  Special  Status  Species 

Plant  Populations 

26,252 

19,910 

39,425 

85,587 

National  Historic  Landmarks 

2,197 

1,447 

0 

3,644 

R&PPs  and  2920  Authorizations 

119 

1,170 

181 

1,470 

Timing  Limitations 

Sage  Grouse  Winter/Spring  Range 

22,086 

49,383 

26,778 

98,247 

Sage  Grouse  Breeding  Habitat 

35,007 

198,295 

100,152 

353,524 

Big  Game  Winter  Range 

120,000 

372,124 

281,765 

773,889 

Waterfowl  Production  Molting  Areas 

0 

15,938 

66 

16,004 

Ferruginous  hawk  nesting  areas 

7,333 

52,802 

3,869 

64,004 

Controlled  Surface  Use 

Controlled  Surface  Use  stipulations  for  TES  Species,  Vehicle  Use  Restrictions,  VRM  Classes,  Cultural  Resource  In¬ 
ventory,  Paleontological  Inventory,  and  Special  Status  Plant  Inventory  apply  across  the  entire  planning  area  and  acre¬ 
ages  were  not  calculated  separately. 

90- 1 00%  pure  westslope  cutthroat  trout  habitat 

479 

2,002 

2,721 

5,202 

Fluvial  and  adfluvial  arctic  grayling  habitat 

20 

1,353 

4,331 

5,704 

Class  1  Fisheries  (Blue  Ribbon) 

5,103 

17,755 

8,757 

31,525 
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Table  67 

Proposed  Mineral  Withdrawals  under  Alternative  D 


Total 

Acres 

Moderate 

Mineral 

Potential 

High 

Mineral 

Potential 

Axolotl  Lakes 

400 

0 

0 

Beaverhead  Rock* 

120 

0 

0 

Blue  Lake* 

430 

0 

0 

Everson  Creek* 

8,608 

0 

0 

Lewis’s  Lookout 

40 

9 

0 

Road  Agent  Rock 

10 

0 

10 

Squirrel  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

Virginia  City* 

340 

0 

340 

Wedding  Ring  Rock 

10 

0 

0 

*The  proposed  withdrawal  of  these  areas  is  considered 
“special  management”  as  part  of  the  ACEC  designations 
under  this  alternative,  rather  than  standard  management 
of  the  alternative. 


MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Alternative  D  would  be  very  similar  to  Alternative  A  how¬ 
ever  under  this  alternative  BLM  would  actively  seek  out 
potential  sites  and  would  develop  the  sites  as  the  need  and 
demand  arose. 

Alternative  D  would  increase  the  availability  of  mineral 
materials  from  public  lands.  Under  this  alternative  approxi¬ 
mately  129,163  acres  would  be  closed  to  mineral  material 
disposal  in  the  Bear  Trap  Wilderness  area  and  all  Wilder¬ 
ness  Study  Areas.  The  remainder  of  the  planning  area  or 
772,941  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral  disposal. 

New  locations  for  community  pits,  exclusive  sales  and  com¬ 
mon  use  areas  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  ba¬ 
sis. 

RECREATION 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  in  Al¬ 
ternative  A,  except  as  described  below. 

Consideration  of  grizzly  bear  needs  and  risk  factors  would 
affect  recreation  as  described  under  Alternative  B. 

Management  of  forest- woodland  vegetation  and  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  could  cause  both  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  recre¬ 
ation.  Depending  on  the  locations  and  intensity  of  forest 
treatments,  harvest  activities  and  prescribed  fire  treatments, 
recreational  use  could  be  displaced  in  the  short-term  and 
possibly  in  the  long-term.  If  harvest  activities  are  located  to 
avoid  popular  areas  for  recreation  use,  the  impacts  of  these 


activities  on  recreation  would  be  minimal.  Indirect  impacts 
to  recreational  use  could  also  result  from  the  impacts  of  for¬ 
est  treatments  on  wildlife  and  fisheries.  The  degree  of  im¬ 
pacts  would  again  depend  on  the  locations  and  intensity  of 
the  treatments.  If  big  game  populations  (especially  elk)  are 
displaced  to  adjacent  USFS  lands,  recreational  hunting  op¬ 
portunities  would  still  be  available  in  the  area,  even  if  not 
on  BLM  lands.  However,  if  treatment  activities  displace  elk 
populations  across  the  continental  divide,  regional  hunting 
opportunities  decrease.  Potential  impacts  to  fisheries,  pri¬ 
marily  in  small,  remote  stream  reaches  could  reduce  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  backcountry  fishing  and  increase  crowding  on 
other  streams. 

Visual  Resource  Management  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
Alternative  B,  with  additional  protection  of  the  viewshed 
by  moving  the  majority  of  the  lands  into  a  Class  III  area 
rather  than  Class  IV  as  in  Alternative  A.  Approximately 
44,752  acres  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  under 
this  alternative,  compared  to  18,412  acres  under  Alterna¬ 
tive  B.  This  would  allow  the  viewshed  in  those  areas  to  be 
substantially  changed  from  the  existing  condition,  poten¬ 
tially  affecting  recreational  users’  experience.  However, 
since  the  majority  of  the  planning  area  has  been  managed 
as  Class  IV  for  the  last  20  years  with  minimal  impacts  to  the 
viewshed,  the  potential  for  major  changes  is  slight. 

Impacts  from  Lands  &  Realty  Management  and  Recreation 
Management  would  be  the  same  as  under  Alternative  B. 

Authorized  commercial  use  levels  for  big  game  hunting 
would  be  permitted  in  locations  where  none  is  currently 
authorized,  creating  additional  opportunities  for  the  public 
to  enjoy  this  type  of  experience  without  creating  conflicts 
or  additional  competition  with  existing  operations,  or  caus¬ 
ing  additional  crowding  in  areas  currently  receiving  this  type 
of  service.  However,  it  would  eliminate  the  non-outfitted 
public’s  opportunity  to  choose  to  hunt  in  an  area  that  is  free 
of  commercially  outfitted  activities,  and  could  increase  the 
number  of  conflicts  between  outfitted  and  non-outfitted 
hunters. 

Designating  1 ,465  miles  of  existing  roads  as  open  to  motor¬ 
ized  travel  across  BLM  lands  would  leave  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  existing  open  roads  officially  open  for 
public  travel,  though  many  of  those  routes  can  still  not  be 
accessed  across  private  or  other  agency  lands.  Many  of  those 
road  segments  identified  as  closed  to  public  motorized  use 
under  this  alternative  are  currently  inaccessible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Other  roads  identified  for  closure  would  only  eliminate 
duplicate  routes  to  essentially  the  same  location.  Roads  not 
identified  as  open  to  the  public,  but  considered  “existing” 
routes  (showing  up  on  the  current  map  of  existing  vehicle 
routes)  could  be  used  for  game  retrieval  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive.  This  would  substantially  reduce  the  potential  impacts 
to  the  public  of  having  these  routes  closed  to  general  public 
use. 
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Overall,  impacts  to  recreational  motorized  vehicle  use  would 
be  minor.  Loop  routes  would  be  preserved  for  the  use  of 
most  recreational  motorized  users,  and  many  spur  routes 
would  maintain  opportunities  to  access  overviews,  game 
spotting  locations,  and  “jump-off’  locations  to  access  non- 
motorized  backcountry  recreation  opportunities. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  in  the 
Lands  and  Realty  section. 

UTILITY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
CORRIDORS 

See  impacts  described  for  Land  Use  Authorizations  in  the 
Lands  and  Realty  section. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Fire  suppression  strategies  under  this  alternative  would  al¬ 
low  for  the  least  amount  of  flexibility  to  manage  fires,  but 
more  fires  could  be  controlled  at  small  acres.  The  effects  of 
this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  B.  with  a 
decrease  in  the  risk  and  exposure  to  fire  fighter  and  public 
safety. 

The  risk  of  large,  high  intensity  wildfire  would  be  reduced 
by  treating  approximately  5 1 ,000  acres  in  the  forest  and  re¬ 
storing  fire  return  intervals  in  the  rangeland  vegetation.  The 
suppression  effectiveness  would  increase  as  these  areas  are 
treated.  By  reducing  conifer  encroachment  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  across  the  planning  area  and  30,000  acres  of 
shrubland  habitats  within  or  adjacent  to  Wildland  Urban 
Interface,  fire  suppression  effectiveness  would  increase  and 
reduce  the  risk  to  these  communities.  This  alternative  re¬ 
duces  the  risk  to  communities  and  fire  fighter  safety. 

The  removal  forest  products  would  maximize  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  fire  suppression  on  those  acres  that  are  identified 
above.  An  increase  in  timber  slash  created  from  timber  har¬ 
vest  activities  could  increase  the  potential  for  higher  inten¬ 
sity  wildfires  in  the  short  term  ,  but  if  the  slash  is  treated, 
these  areas  would  have  a  decrease  in  fire  intensity  over  the 
long  term. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  allow  fire  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  similar  to  Alternative  B. 


PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

The  number  of  acres  converted  to  their  historical  fire  re¬ 
gimes  would  increase  more  than  the  other  alternatives.  The 
available  fuel  to  burn  would  decrease  over  the  long  term. 
All  vegetation  condition  classes  would  be  treated  within 
them.  Vegetation  change  would  move  the  most  acres  into 
condition  class  1  and  2. 

Compliance  with  the  required  guidance,  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  for  cultural  resources  are  adhered  to  prior  to 
implementing  a  prescribed  burn  project.  The  demand  for 
cultural  clearance  would  require  more  involvement  than  the 
other  alternatives,  therefore  may  delay  project  completion. 

The  effects  from  forest,  rangeland,  and  riparian  vegetation 
treatments  would  be  greater  than  in  the  other  alternatives. 
There  would  be  an  increase  in  workload  associated  with  the 
number  of  acres  treated.  On  those  areas  where  treatments 
occur,  the  risk  to  fire  fighter  and  the  public  safety  would  be 
reduced. 

Wildlife  concerns  such  as  elk  calving  or  winter  range  affect 
approximately  44,000  acres  in  potentially  treated  areas.  Unit 
location  and  timing  of  the  treatments  could  effect  project 
scheduling. 

Smoke  created  from  prescribed  burning  and  wildland  fire 
would  have  greater  impacts  to  air  quality  within  the  local 
Airshed  as  Alternative  B.  An  increase  in  particulate  matter 
and  emissions  would  occur  die  to  the  increase  in  potential 
acreage  burned. 

Visual  Resource  Management  concerns  would  have  similar 
impacts  as  Alternative  B. 

FIRE  REHABILITATION 

Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  B. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

ACECs 

All  of  the  potential  ACECs  would  be  designated  under  this 
alternative  and  special  management  provisions  would  be 
applied  to  an  estimated  24  percent  (217,700  acres)  of  the 
planning  area.  In  general,  application  of  special  manage¬ 
ment  provisions  would  protect  relevant  and  important  val¬ 
ues,  preventing  irreparable  damage  and  reducing  threats 
within  the  designated  areas. 
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As  a  result  of  special  management,  9.498  acres  would  be 
removed  entirely  from  locatable  mineral  development 
(Beaverhead  Rock,  Blue  Lake,  Everson  Creek,  and  Virginia 
City),  though  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  A  plan  of  op¬ 
erations  would  be  required  for  mineral  development  within 
any  of  the  areas  not  withdrawn  from  locatable  mineral  en¬ 
try. 

Prohibiting  aerial  weed  spraying  across  3,433  acres  (Big 
Sheep  Creek  Basin,  Centennial  Sandhills)  would  result  in 
initial  protection  of  sensitive  plant  values.  Long-term  im¬ 
pacts  from  increasing  weed  infestations  would  be  possible 
if  additional  site-specific  measures  are  not  implemented. 

Certain  uses  and/or  activities  including  right-of-ways,  road 
building,  or  recreational  uses  would  be  limited  on  193,947 
acres  (Beaverhead  Rock.  Block  Mountain,  Blue  Lake,  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains,  Everson  Creek,  Ferruginous  Hawk  Nest¬ 
ing  Area,  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  Muddy  Creek/Big  Sheep 
Creek  ),  causing  relocations  or  possibly  abandonment  of 
newly  proposed  facilities  such  as  powerlines,  communica¬ 
tion  tower  sites,  and  roads.  None  of  these  types  of  uses  would 
be  allowed  in  the  120  acres  around  Beaverhead  Rock. 

Research  activities  would  result  in  documentation  of  con¬ 
dition  and  trends  of  relevant  and  important  values.  Subse¬ 
quent  management  adjustments  could  have  as  yet  unknown 
impacts  on  uses  or  activities. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for  Al¬ 
ternatives  A  and  B. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

Measures  taken  to  avoid  introducing  intrusive  visual  ele¬ 
ments  that  may  affect  the  integrity  of  designated  NHTs  would 
be  more  limited  under  this  alternative  compared  to  Alterna¬ 
tives  B  and  C,  which  could  result  in  potential  for  greater 
visual  impacts,  though  mitigation  measures  would  still  be 
applied. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  Alternative  B. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  Alternative  B. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Use 

Economic  impacts  from  livestock  use  under  this  alternative 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  Alternative  A. 

Forest  and  Woodland  Resources 

A  Probable  Sale  Quantity  of  up  to  5,900  MBF  annually 
would  increase  overall  timber  volume  in  the  two-county  area 
from  15,000  MBF  annually  to  around  18,500  and,  at  this 
level,  would  account  for  over  30  percent  of  total  area  vol¬ 
ume.  It  also  would  exceed  currently  estimated  local  area 
demand  for  DFO-supplied  wood  materials.  Although  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  contracting  with  fewer  firms 
and  fewer  workers,  it  is  possible  that  higher  levels  of  timber 
production  could  stimulate  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  area’s 
wood  products  industry.  However,  this  would  not  be  saw¬ 
mills,  which  cannot  compete  with  already  existing  large 
mills.  If  it  were  to  occur,  it  would  largely  be  in  some  ex¬ 
pansion  in  area  log  home  and  post  and  pole  manufacturing. 
At  the  current  small  size  of  the  wood  products  industry  in 
the  two-county  area,  this  higher  level  of  production  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  absorbed  by  large  processing  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  larger  region.  Regional  annual  employment  and 
labor  income  in  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Services  sec¬ 
tors  would  increase  by  an  estimated  32  full-time  jobs  and 
$914,000  respectively. 

Recreation 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  in  Alternative  A,  except  an  increase  in  big  game 
outfitting  permits  could  result  in  increased  economic  con¬ 
tributions  into  the  local  economy  from  businesses  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  activity 

Employment,  Income  and  Dependency 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  employment  and  trends 
related  to  livestock  grazing,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  explo¬ 
ration  would  remain  unchanged.  An  annual  average  increase 
in  timber  harvest  of  3.5  MMBF  would  also  increase  local 
and  regional  employment  by  an  estimated  32  full-time  jobs. 
Local  employment  related  to  production  from  two  wells 
would  increase  by  an  estimated  two  FTE  per  year  as  long  as 
both  wells  continue  to  produce.  Employment  related  to  rec¬ 
reation  use  would  likely  increase.  However  the  amount 
cannot  be  determined.  Overall,  net  change  in  employment 
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in  the  two  county  area  would  be  about  0.4  percent  of  the 
2000  employment  levels. 

Direct,  indirect,  and  total  local  labor  and  business  in¬ 
come  and  trends  related  to  livestock  grazing,  mining,  and 
oil  and  gas  exploration  on  public  lands  would  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Local  labor  income  associated  with  two  FTEs  for 
oil/gas  production  would  increase  by  an  estimated  $  1 00,000 
per  year  and  local  labor  income  associated  with  32  addi¬ 
tional  full-time  forestry  jobs  would  increase  by  an  estimated 
$914,000  per  year.  Labor  income  related  to  recreation  use 
would  likely  increase,  however  the  amount  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Overall,  net  increase  in  total  labor  and  business  in¬ 
come  in  the  two  county  area  would  likely  be  about  0.6  per¬ 
cent  of  2000  total  wage  and  salary  earnings. 

The  dependency  of  the  local  economy  on  the  livestock 
industry,  timber  production,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  explo¬ 
ration,  and  recreation  activities  would  remain  relatively 
unchanged. 

Government  revenues  to  the  BLM  from  timber  produc¬ 
tion  would  increase  by  $350,000,  revenues  from  livestock 
grazing,  mining,  oil  and  gas  exploration,  and  recreation  use 
on  public  lands  would  remain  unchanged. 

Commodity  prices  and  cost  trends  of  renting  alternative 
pasture/forage,  timber  sales,  and  recreation  opportunities 
would  not  change. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Effects  to  livestock  permittees  would  be  the  same  as  for 
Alternative  A. 

Under  Alternative  D,  an  additional  200  miles  of  road  ( 1 ,465 
of  a  potential  2,102  miles)  would  be  designated  for  motor¬ 
ized  use  over  Alternative  B,  mostly  providing  additional 
access  into  mineralized  areas  with  potential  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Limited  motorized  travel  would  also  be  allowed  on 
closed  routes  to  retrieve  game  during  hunting  season.  This 
alternative  would  provide  benefits  to  groups  or  individuals 
pursuing  activities  such  as  mining  and  hunting  and  could 
enhance  their  social  well  being.  Those  interested  in  motor¬ 
ized  recreation  would  benefit  more  under  this  alternative 
than  Alternative  B  but  less  than  A.  Allowing  limited  motor¬ 
ized  travel  for  game  retrieval  would  address  concerns  about 
this  activity,  particularly  for  hunters  with  limited  mobility. 
The  opportunities  for  recreationists  who  prefer  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  quiet  non-motorized  activities  would  be  more  than 
for  A  but  less  than  for  B  and  C.  See  Alternatives  A  and  B  for 
attitudes  about  closing  designated  routes. 

Reaction  to  the  game  retrieval  proposal  was  mixed.  Some 
opposed  the  idea  because  this  travel  could  spread  weeds, 
establish  new  roads  when  people  do  not  stay  on  the  desig¬ 


nated  route,  hurt  the  solitude,  beauty  and  wildlife,  would  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  go  on  closed  roads  for  any  reason, 
need  to  have  a  place  to  go  where  there  are  no  vehicles,  and 
because  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  Others  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposal  “for  a  limited  distance”,  or  for  certain 
times  during  the  day,  because  they  do  not  currently  see  much 
abuse. 

Under  this  alternative,  permits  for  commercially  guided  big 
game  hunting  would  be  increased  in  parts  of  three  Outfitter 
Permit  Areas  (OPAs).  Two  of  these  OPAs  are  currently  un¬ 
occupied  by  outfitters.  In  the  currently  unoccupied  OPAs, 
this  alternative  could  create  additional  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  be  able  to  enjoy  this  type  of  experience  without 
creating  conflicts  or  additional  competition  with  existing 
operations  or  causing  additional  crowding  in  areas  currently 
receiving  this  type  of  service.  However,  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive,  outfitter  days  could  increase  even  if  there  is  not  an 
increase  in  demand.  This  could  affect  current  outfitters  if 
there  is  not  enough  business  for  all  outfitters.  The  effects  to 
outfitters  if  their  business  declines  would  be  the  same  as  in 
Alternative  C.  This  alternative  would  also  eliminate  the  non- 
outfitted  public’s  opportunity  to  choose  to  hunt  in  an  area 
that  is  free  of  commercially  outfitted  activities  and  could 
create  conflicts  between  outfitted  and  non-outfitted  hunters 
in  those  areas.  It  could  also  create  additional  conflicts  in  the 
OPA  where  the  permits  would  increase  in  an  already  occu¬ 
pied  OPA. 

When  conflicts  increased  between  outfitted  and  non-outfit¬ 
ted  hunters,  the  social  well  being  of  all  involved  could  de¬ 
cline.  Few  of  the  people  who  participated  in  discussions  on 
this  topic  indicated  the  number  of  outfitter  days  should  in¬ 
crease. 

Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management  would  continue  to 
provide  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  viewing 
and  photography.  Conflicts  between  recreationists  would 
remain  unchanged  or  increase  and  opportunities  for  soli¬ 
tude  would  be  less  available  than  under  Alternatives  B  and 
C.  The  visual  environment  would  be  protected  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  but  not  as  stringently  as  in  Alternatives  B  and  C. 
The  Big  Sheep  Creek  Back  Country  Byway  would  retain 
its  designation  but  interpretation  would  increase  to  enhance 
the  public’s  understanding  of  the  area.  Block  Mountain 
would  be  designated  an  ACEC  which  would  retain  this  area 
for  educational  purposes.  Overall,  there  would  be  negative 
effects  to  the  social  well  being  of  recreationists  who  prefer 
solitary,  quiet  experiences  and  positive  effects  to  the  social 
well  being  for  recreationists  who  prefer  motorized  experi¬ 
ences. 

Groups  and  individuals  who  would  give  a  very  high  prior¬ 
ity  to  resource  use  would  favor  this  alternative  because  the 
highest  levels  of  wood  product  production,  potential  for 
mineral  development,  and  livestock  grazing  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  public  lands.  Also,  additional  access  is  available 
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into  most  potentially  high-moderate  mineralized  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  concerned  that  all  14  ACECs  would  be 
designated  for  protection  under  this  alternative.  See  Alter¬ 
native  A  for  a  discussion  of  why  resource  use  is  important 
to  these  individuals  and  groups. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  groups  and  individuals  who  would 
give  a  very  high  priority  to  resource  protection  would  feel 
that  wildlife  and  water  resources  were  not  being  protected. 
They  may  be  particularly  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
wood  product  production  in  this  alternative.  See  Alterna¬ 
tive  A  for  a  discussion  of  why  these  resources  are  important 
to  these  groups  and  individuals. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  potential  for  large,  high  intensity 
wildfires  would  be  reduced  which  in  turn  would  reduce  the 
risk  to  communities  and  fire  fighters.  This  would  reduce 
the  potential  effects  from  wildfire  as  described  under  Alter¬ 
native  A.  This  alternative  would  meet  the  public  preference 
for  active  fire  management. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

The  impacts  to  Tribal  Treaty  Rights  from  land  adjustment 
under  Alternative  D  would  be  the  same  as  described  under 
Alternative  B.  Motorized  access  to  resources  for  tribal  use 
is  less  restrictive  than  that  proposed  in  Alternatives  B  and 
C,  but  more  restrictive  than  access  provided  in  Alternative 
A. 

CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 
RESOURCES 

No  cumulative  impacts  were  identified  for  the  following 
resources:  Geological  Resources,  and  Wild  Horses  and  Bur¬ 
ros. 

AIR  QUALITY  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

Smoke  from  prescribed  and/or  wildland  fires  burning  on 
state,  federal,  and  private  land  in  Southwest  Montana  and 
Idaho  could  cause  air  quality  to  deteriorate  in  the  local 
airshed.  Large  wildland  fires  or  escaped  prescribed  fires 
could  occur  simultaneously,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  air 
quality  degradation  caused  by  separate  events.  Dust  gen¬ 
eration  from  unpaved  federal,  state,  and  county  roads  would 
add  to  the  particulates  contributed  by  smoke. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES  (including 
BLM  Critical  Elements  Cultural  Resources 
and  Native  American  Religious  Concerns) 

Cumulative  impacts  to  cultural  resources  could  occur 
through  incremental  degradation  of  the  resource  base  from 
a  variety  of  sources  which  reduce  the  information  and  inter¬ 
pretive  potential  of  historic  and  prehistoric  properties,  or 
which  affect  traditional  cultural  values  important  to  Native 
Americans.  Other  regional  resource,  land  use,  and  economic 
development  planning  efforts  could  affect  the  types  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  uses  on  private,  state,  or  other  federal  lands  within 
the  planning  area  and  could  therefore  potentially  affect  the 
regional  cultural  resource  data  base.  Development  of  lands 
that  are  not  protected  by  federal  or  state  cultural  resource 
statutes  and  regulatory  protections  could  decrease  the  re¬ 
gional  resource  base  and  potentially  limit  management  op¬ 
tions  within  the  planning  area.  Restrictions  on  recreational 
activities  in  other  areas,  regional  population  growth,  and 
increases  in  current  levels  of  resource  extraction  and  devel¬ 
opment  may  increase  the  use  intensity  within  the  planning 
area,  potentially  affecting  cultural  resources.  Coordinating 
with  regional  planning  actions  could  help  protect  important 
cultural  resource  values. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

A  continuation  of  current  water  and  land  use  practices,  from 
private,  state  and  other  federal  agencies  will  continue  to  af¬ 
fect  fish  habitat  within  the  planning  area.  Cumulative  im¬ 
pacts  from  water  diversions  and  reservoir  draw  downs  for 
irrigation  include  increased  water  temperatures  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  habitat  in  many  streams  and  rivers  within  the 
planning  area.  Higher  intensity  livestock  use  and  timber 
harvest  on  lands  upstream  from  BLM  would  continue  to  be 
a  concern  due  to  sediment  and  water  quality  issues  which 
influence  the  quality  of  fish  habitat  downstream  from  the 
source.  Bioaccumulation  of  heavy  metals  within  the  aquatic 
food  chain  could  impair  fish  populations. 

Wildlife 

Although  only  minor  amounts  of  sagebrush  treatment  are 
proposed  on  public  lands,  continued  modification  of  sage¬ 
brush  on  other  ownerships  would  cumulatively  reduce  the 
availability  and  quality  of  that  habitat.  Cumulative  effects 
on  riparian  habitats  are  much  more  localized  and  site-spe¬ 
cific  due  to  the  scattered  land  ownership  on  most  streams, 
though  livestock  grazing  and  upland  vegetation  treatments 
on  all  ownerships  could  lead  to  riparian  habitat  concerns. 
Management  changes  that  are  implemented  on  BLM  lands 
to  improve  riparian  conditions  could  also  improve  condi- 
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tion  on  lands  of  other  ownerships  if  the  same  management 
is  applied  to  those  lands.  If  some  uses  are  restricted  or  elimi¬ 
nated  on  BLM  lands,  it  could  cause  increased  use  on  adja¬ 
cent  ownerships  which  would  lead  to  degradation  of  the  ri¬ 
parian  conditions  on  these  lands.  Effects  on  public  land 
wetland  habitats  in  the  Centennial  Valley  and  Big  Sheep 
Creek  basin  would  be  compounded  by  off  site  water  diver¬ 
sions  and  Lima  Reservoir  irrigation  drawdowns  that  restrict 
water  availability  to  maintain  wetland  vegetation  and  wild¬ 
life  uses. 

Forest  management  activities  outlined  in  Alternative  B  and 
D  may  lead  to  timber  harvest  occurring  on  adjacent  private 
and  State  of  Montana  lands  that  would  use  roads  left  in  place 
on  BLM  if  they  suit  the  activity  on  adjacent  lands.  Such 
activities  may  reduce  big  game  hiding  cover,  increase  road 
density  and  increase  the  overall  impacts  of  the  treatments 
on  BLM  lands  because  they  would  be  effectively  larger  in 
scale.  There  may  also  be  some  cases  where  vegetation  treat¬ 
ments  such  as  prescribed  fires  and  fuel  reduction  projects 
that  may  have  a  similar  cumulative  impacts  that  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  adjacent  ownerships  because  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  have  their  land  treated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
public  lands  are  treated. 

Overall,  significantly  less  human  "presence’'  on  public  lands 
proposed  under  Alternative  C  would  provide  a  wider  avail¬ 
ability  of  relatively  undisturbed  habitats.  However  this  may 
put  increased  pressure  on  adjoining  lands  to  accommodate 
current  uses,  particularly  for  livestock  grazing  and  forest 
products.  Fewer  designated  open  roads  on  public  lands  may 
result  in  more  access  routes  being  developed  on  adjoining 
ownerships  to  bypass  public  land  closures.  Increased  residual 
herbaceous  cover  resulting  from  actions  to  protect  other  re¬ 
sources  may  create  more  fine  fuels  and  increase  the  risk  of 
wild  fire. 

Cumulative  effects  from  forest  and  vegetation  treatments  in 
Alternative  C  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  under  Alter¬ 
native  B  but  would  be  less  widespread  with  fewer  acres  of 
treatment  proposed. 

Cumulative  effects  under  Alternative  D  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  Alternative  A. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Cultural 
Resources  section. 

SOILS 

Roads  and  trails  that  exist  on  shallow  soils  would  continue 
to  erode  until  all  the  soil  is  gone  and  only  bedrock  is  left 
exposed.  If  mitigation  measures  are  implemented,  the  rate 


of  accelerated  erosion  would  slow,  but  unless  the  site  is  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  potential,  erosion  would  continue  to 
degrade  the  site.  Once  vegetative  cover  is  removed,  topsoil 
is  removed  and  in  many  cases,  subsoil  is  lost  and  the  soil’s 
ability  to  maintain  this  protective  cover  becomes  greatly 
diminished. 

Site  potential  and  soil  productivity  could  be  reduced  over 
time  by  management  activities  on  BLM  or  adjacent  lands 
that  result  in  a  loss  of  soil  surface  material. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 

(including  BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Species) 

Cumulative  impacts  result  from  actions  on  adjoining  own¬ 
erships  that  affect  habitat  availability  and  levels  of  distur¬ 
bance.  The  greatest  factor  influencing  special  status  animal 
species  in  the  planning  area  is  the  scattered  land  ownership. 
Since  most  of  the  species  of  concern  are  wide  ranging,  ac¬ 
tivities  on  adjoining  ownerships  may  compromise  or  en¬ 
hance  efforts  on  public  lands.  Limiting  domestic  sheep  au¬ 
thorizations  in  grizzly  bear  and  wolf  habitat  on  public  lands 
to  reduce  potential  depredations  and  mortality  risks  may  be 
compromised  by  continued  uses  on  adjoining  ownerships. 
Increased  human  activity  as  a  result  of  subdivision  and  fa¬ 
cility  development  in  the  Maiden  Rock-Big  Hole  corridor 
may  have  a  minor  effect  on  winter  bald  eagle  use  and  po¬ 
tential  reoccupancy  of  a  peregrine  eyrie  at  Maiden  Rock. 

While  public  land  road  densities  in  migration  corridors  are 
minimized,  open  roads  on  other  ownerships  may  increase 
risks  to  wildlife  using  these  corridors,  depending  on  whether 
roads  are  accessible  to  the  public  and  the  amount  of  use 
they  receive. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  under  Fish  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  section. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species) 

The  primary  uses  and  management  practices  on  lands  adja¬ 
cent  to  BLM  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impact¬ 
ing  special  status  plant  populations  and  habitats.  Adjacent 
ownerships  that  have  been  converted  to  hayland  or  crop¬ 
land  or  that  are  overgrazed  provide  little  opportunity  for 
population  expansion. 
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De-watering  of  streams  for  irrigation  and  development  of 
springs  and  headwaters  of  small  streams  for  livestock  wa¬ 
tering  alters  the  hydrologic  cycle  and  contributes  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  riparian  and  wetland  habitat  that  supports  the 
special  status  riparian  plants.  Trampling  of  spring  sources 
and  streambanks  by  livestock  and  wildlife  also  contributes 
to  lowered  water  tables  and  a  diminution  of  wetland  habi¬ 
tat.  Loss  of  riparian  and  wetland  habitat  would  likely  result 
in  population  declines  of  species  such  as  Alkali  primrose 
and  Alpine  meadowrue. 

VEGETATION  -  FORESTS  AND 
WOODLANDS 

Timber  harvest  activities  would  continue  on  private,  State 
of  Montana  lands,  and  USFS  lands,  adjacent  to  BLM  lands 
and  associated  cumulative  effects  from  Alternatives  B  and 
D  would  be  greater  than  Alternatives  A  or  C.  Roads  built  to 
access  forest  treatment  units  on  BLM  lands  may  lead  to  tim¬ 
ber  harvest  occurring  on  adjacent  private  and  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  lands  that  would  use  roads  left  in  place  on  BLM  if  they 
suit  the  activity  on  adjacent  lands.  Such  activities  may  re¬ 
duce  big  game  hiding  cover,  increase  road  density  and  in¬ 
crease  the  overall  impacts  of  the  treatments  on  BLM  lands 
because  they  would  be  effectively  larger  in  scale. 

In  Alternatives  A  and  C,  forest  vitality  and  stand  structure 
would  decline  in  WSAs.  This  decline  could  involve  epi¬ 
demic  insect  infestations,  extensive  wildfire  or  other  larger 
scale  disturbances,  and  would  have  a  corresponding  short 
term  or  longer  effect  on  adjacent  forest  and  woodlands  out¬ 
side  of  WSAs  regardless  of  ownership.  This  in  turn  would 
have  adverse  effects  upon  other  resource  values. 

VEGETATION  -  INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES, 

INCLUDING  NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

(BLM  Critical  Element) 

The  spread  of  invasive  plant  species,  including  noxious 
weeds,  would  be  controlled  in  some  areas  and  spread  more 
rapidly  in  others.  Factors  affecting  the  spread  or  control  of 
invasive  species  include:  the  frequency  and  amount  of  mo¬ 
torized  traffic  and  recreational  use  on  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area,  development  occurring  on  private  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  BLM  lands,  and  the  type  of  control  actions  taken 
on  federal,  state  and  private  lands.  Any  actions  that  limit 
the  treatment  of  noxious  weeds  on  public  lands  may  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  treatments  on  other  ownerships.  The 
cumulative  effects  of  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  control 
on  noxious  weeds  and  invasive  species  could  decrease  the 
amount  and  availability  of  native  forage  for  livestock  and 


wildlife,  and  contribute  to  soil  erosion,  and  increased  sedi¬ 
ment  loads  in  streams. 

VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Proposed  treatments  have  the  potential  to  affect  plant  com¬ 
munities  by  changing  the  relative  abundance  of  species 
within  plant  communities,  the  relative  distribution  of  plant 
communities,  and  the  relative  occurrence  of  serai  stages  of 
those  communities.  Proposed  treatments  could  improve  or 
impair  wildlife  habitat,  soil,  and  water  resources,  and  ripar¬ 
ian/wetland  habitats,  and  those  improvements  or  impair¬ 
ments  could  extend  to  other  adjacent  ownerships. 

The  impacts  from  adjacent  land  owners  would  involve  live¬ 
stock  grazing,  habitat  manipulation  and  invasive  species. 
Changing  levels  of  livestock  use  on  public  lands  could  cause 
changes  in  grazing  practices  on  private  land.  A  reduction  of 
the  time  or  numbers  of  livestock  that  are  permitted  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands  could  lead  to  increased  or  longer  duration  of  use 
on  private  lands.  This  could  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  eco¬ 
logical  condition  of  these  lands  and  reduce  the  wildlife  habi¬ 
tat  quality  provided  on  them. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND  (BLM  Critical  Element) 

The  scattered  public  land  pattern  in  the  planning  area  in¬ 
creases  the  potential  for  cumulative  impacts  from  actions 
on  BLM  lands,  both  within  individual  and  between  differ¬ 
ent  grazing  allotments,  and  on  adjoining  ownerships.  Pub¬ 
lic  ownership  is  rarely  continuous  along  an  entire  stream 
length  and  so  habitat  conditions  vary  and  may  be  quite  frag¬ 
mented.  Management  changes  that  are  implemented  on  BLM 
lands  to  improve  riparian  conditions  could  also  improve 
condition  on  lands  of  other  ownerships  if  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  is  applied  to  those  lands.  If  some  uses  are  restricted  or 
eliminated  on  BLM  lands,  it  could  cause  increased  use  on 
adjacent  ownerships  which  would  lead  to  degradation  of 
the  riparian  conditions  on  these  lands.  These  impacts  would 
be  the  greatest  in  Alternative  C  and  the  least  in  Alternative 
A. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Continued  timber  harvest  on  DNRC  and  USFS  lands,  and 
the  occurrence  of  wild  and  prescribed  fires  on  adjacent  lands 
would  continue  to  affect  the  visual  features  of  form,  line, 
color,  and  texture  at  the  landscape  level.  These  changes  will 
influence  the  design  of  similar  projects  on  adjacent  BLM 
lands  where  repeating  these  basic  elements  is  an  objective 
of  the  visual  resource  management  class  where  the  project 
is  implemented. 
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WATER  (including  BLM  Critical  Element 
Water  Quality,  Drinking/Ground 

Under  all  alternatives  water  quality  should  improve  over 
the  long-term  through  management  actions  proposed  in  the 
alternatives  and  as  a  result  of  participating  in  cooperative 
planning  efforts  on  a  watershed  basis  with  other  land  man¬ 
agement  agencies  and  private  landowners.  Actions  on  adja¬ 
cent  ownerships  that  produce  sedimentation  or  nutrient  load¬ 
ing  into  streams  that  then  flow  through  BLM  administered 
lands  or  inappropriate  storage  containers,  small  dumps  or 
other  potential  sources  of  contamination  from  activities  on 
non-BLM  lands  could  impact  water  quality  in  certain  in¬ 
stances.  Impacts  from  a  decrease  in  water  quantity  over  the 
long  term  from  activities  and  diversions  on  adjacent  lands 
should  be  negligible  in  comparison  to  current  flows  since 
most  basins  in  the  planning  area  are  closed  to  additional 
appropriation.  Short-term  cumulative  impacts  could  occur 
as  the  result  of  drought.  However  changes  in  any  flow  re¬ 
gime  across  BLM  lands  could  result  from  actions  taken  on 
other  jurisdictions. 

RESOURCE  USES 

No  cumulative  impacts  were  identified  for  the  following 
resource  uses:  Renewable  Energy;  Travel  Management  and 
Transportation  and  Facilities.  Impacts  related  to  Travel 
Management  are  described  under  the  Recreation  section. 
Impacts  related  to  Utility  and  Communication  Corridors  are 
described  under  the  Lands  and  Realty  section. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Timber  harvest  activities  would  continue  on  adjacent  pri¬ 
vate,  State  of  Montana  lands,  and  USFS  lands,  and  associ¬ 
ated  cumulative  effects  from  Alternatives  B  and  D  would 
be  greater  than  Alternatives  A  or  C.  Timber  harvest  occur¬ 
ring  on  adjacent  private  and  State  of  Montana  land  would 
result  in  use  of  roads  left  in  place  on  BLM  if  they  suit  the 
activity  on  adjacent  lands.  Such  activities  may  preclude  or 
delay  implementation  of  BLM  forest  management  options 
until  effects  associated  with  activities  are  mitigated  or  are 
no  longer  a  factor.  For  example,  clear  cutting  on  lands  di¬ 
rectly  adjacent  to  BLM  may  preclude  any  forest  manage¬ 
ment  activity  on  BLM  until  big  game  hiding  cover  is  re¬ 
established. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

The  number  of  land  use  authorizations,  particularly  rights- 
of-way  and  permits,  is  a  function  of  demand  for  these  uses. 
Additional  future  development  of  adjacent  federal,  state,  and 
private  lands  would  likely  result  in  additional  requests  for 


and  approval  of  land  use  authorizations  for  facilities  such 
as  roads,  utilities,  and  communication  sites. 

The  “Beaverhead  County  Resource  Use  Plan”  (July  2001) 
indicates  that  it  is  the  county’s  goal  to  have  no  net  loss  of 
private  land  as  a  result  of  government  agency  land  owner¬ 
ship  adjustments.  Even  though  land  exchange  would  be  the 
preferred  means  of  land  ownership  adjustment,  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  could  affect  the  land  ownership  adjustment  program 
within  this  particular  county  by  even  more  strongly  favor¬ 
ing  land  exchanges  and  outright  disposals  of  public  land 
over  purchases  of  private  land.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
“Madison  County  Comprehensive  Plan”  (February  1999 
Update)  has  no  similar  stated  goal  involving  the  net  loss  of 
private  lands  in  government  agency  land  ownership  trans¬ 
actions. 

Existing  or  future  decisions  by  some  private  land  owners  to 
deny  public  and  BLM  administrative  use  of  traditional  ac¬ 
cess  routes  to  public  lands  could  interfere  with  the  ability  of 
the  public  to  use  the  public  lands  and  the  BLM  to  adminis¬ 
ter  them.  Such  actions  could  result  in  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  access  easements  or  land  ownership  adjustments  in 
order  to  secure  legal  and  physical  access. 

For  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D,  the  designation  of  right-of- 
way  avoidance  and  exclusion  areas  on  BLM  lands,  along 
with  similar  restrictions  on  right-of-way  development  on 
adjacent  lands,  particularly  National  Forest  system  lands, 
would  have  a  cumulative  effect  of  reducing  routing  options 
for  right-of-way  facilities  such  as  utilities  and  roads. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Management  changes  that  are  implemented  on  BLM  lands 
to  improve  rangeland  conditions  could  also  improve  condi¬ 
tion  on  lands  of  other  ownerships  if  the  same  management 
is  applied  to  those  lands.  If  some  uses  are  restricted  or  elimi¬ 
nated  on  BLM  lands,  it  could  cause  increased  use  on  adja¬ 
cent  ownerships  which  would  lead  to  degradation  of  the 
rangeland  conditions  on  these  lands. 

The  future  management  for  sage  grouse  habitat  has  the  great¬ 
est  potential  to  impact  livestock  grazing  across  jurisdictions. 
Changes  for  management  for  any  wildlife  species  by  FWP 
has  the  potential  to  change  livestock  grazing.  Alternative  C 
proposed  the  greatest  amount  of  change  in  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  and  therefore  would  have  more  cumulative  impacts  than 
the  other  alternatives. 

MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

The  cumulative  impacts  to  oil  and  gas  resources  would  be 
the  continued  removal  of  the  resources  by  producing  wells 
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on  leases  with  the  fewest  restrictions  and  lowest  operating 
costs.  The  cumulative  impact  to  federal  leases  would  be  a 
reduction  in  lease  value  resulting  from  stipulations  and  regu¬ 
lations.  The  cumulative  impacts  to  lease  developments 
would  result  from  a  reduction  in  wells  drilled  on  leases  en¬ 
cumbered  with  stipulations,  an  increase  in  wells  drilled  on 
leases  with  minimal  constraints,  and  an  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs  because  of  land  use  decisions,  lease  stipulations, 
and  regulations.  Restrictions  on  federal  leases  could  im¬ 
pact  the  leasing  and  development  of  adjacent  non-federal 
leasable  minerals.  If  an  exploration  company  cannot  put  a 
block  of  leases  together  because  of  restrictions  on  federal 
leasable  minerals,  the  private  or  state  minerals  may  not  be 
leased  or  developed  either.  Leasing  of  federal  minerals  on 
the  other  hand,  could  encourage  the  leasing  of  private  or 
state  minerals. 

Solid  Leasables 

Leasing  solid  minerals  is  discretionary  on  the  part  of  BLM. 
Impacts  to  other  resources  could  cumulatively  result  in  an 
area  not  being  leased  or  mitigation  of  impacts  could  cumu¬ 
latively  become  too  costly  to  justify  mining  the  leasable 
mineral.  Other  cumulative  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those 
listed  in  Oil  and  Gas. 

Geophysical  Exploration 

Impacts  from  the  closure  of  areas  to  geophysical  operations 
would  be  the  inability  to  acquire  subsurface  data  in  those 
areas  and  interference  with  complete  data  acquisition  in  an 
area.  Lack  of  or  incomplete  geophysical  data  could  effect 
leasing  or  lease  development  decisions.  The  number  of  leases 
sold  and  the  number  of  wells  drilled  could  be  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  data. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

Impacts  to  locatable  minerals  that  are  individually  minor 
may  cumulatively  reduce  exploration  and  production  of 
commodities  from  public  lands.  Factors  that  effect  mineral 
extraction  and  prospecting  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
such  things  as  permitting  and  permitting  delays,  regulatory 
policy,  public  perception  and  concerns,  travel  management, 
transportation,  mitigation  measures,  proximity  to  sensitive 
areas,  low  commodity  prices,  taxes,  housing  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities  for  workers  and  many  other  issues.  Many  of  these 
issues  BLM  has  no  control  over.  Issues  within  the  control 
of  BLM  are  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Most  of  these 
issues  result  in  additional  costs  and/or  permitting  delays  that 
can  individually  or  cumulatively  add  additional  costs  to 
projects. 

Public  land  that  currently  has  no  public  access  could  reduce 
the  amount  of  mineral  exploration  and  development  that  may 


occur.  Permission  from  land  owners  to  cross  private  land  to 
access  public  land  is  sometimes  denied  and  could  result  in 
mineralization  not  being  discovered  and  developed.  Min¬ 
eral  resources  in  other  ownerships  may  not  be  developed  if 
the  adjacent  public  lands  are  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry 
because  the  deposit  may  not  be  economically  feasible  to 
develop  if  it  crosses  ownership  and  only  a  portion  is  avail¬ 
able  for  development. 

Overall,  Alternative  C  would  be  the  most  restrictive  to  min¬ 
eral  developments  and  could  result  in  the  most  cumulative 
impacts.  It  proposes  the  most  acres  be  withdrawn  from  min¬ 
eral  entry,  the  most  areas  closed  to  motorized  travel,  the 
most  road  restrictions  and  the  highest  protection  to  other 
resources.  Alternative  C  would  be  followed  by  Alternative 
B.  It  contains  ACEC  nominations  that  propose  mineral  with¬ 
drawals.  Alternative  A  and  D  are  similar  with  Alternative  D 
being  the  least  restrictive. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

Cumulative  impacts  on  saleable  mineral  materials  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  for  Locatable  Minerals.  The 
major  difference  is  that  saleable  mineral  minerals  are  dis¬ 
cretionary  and  the  permit  could  be  denied.  Adoption  of  Al¬ 
ternative  C  could  have  the  effect  of  moving  materials  sites 
to  jurisdictions  other  than  BLM,  including  private  lands. 

RECREATION 

Two  decisions  affecting  snowmobile  use  in  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  areas  will  impact  winter  recreational  use  in  the 
Centennial  Mountains.  Both  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  need  to  decide  on  the  future  of 
snowmobiling  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome  of  those  agency  decisions,  due  to  the 
high  level  of  controversy,  there  are  likely  to  be  subsequent 
decisions  made  through  the  judicial  process  which  will  af¬ 
fect  the  future  of  snowmobiling  in  this  region  for  the  life  of 
the  plan.  The  eventual  outcome,  either  in  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  or  the  Mount  Jefferson  area  of  the  National  For¬ 
est,  will  affect  winter  recreational  use  in  the  Centennial 
Mountains,  which  is  currently  closed  to  snowmobiles.  If 
Mount  Jefferson  is  closed  to  snowmobiles,  the  elimination 
of  this  “destination  location”  and  the  concomitant  predict¬ 
able  loss  of  snowmobile  rental  businesses  in  Island  Park 
and  West  Yellowstone  would  reduce  snowmobile  use  in 
Mount  Jefferson,  and  therefore  on  BLM  lands  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains. 

Continued  management  of  area  reservoirs  for  irrigations 
without  regard  to  fisheries  needs,  if  combined  with  an  ex¬ 
tended  drought  would  severely  impact  fisheries,  and  there¬ 
fore  recreational  use  of  rivers  for  sport  fishing.  In  this  case. 
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projected  increases  in  demand  for  recreational  use  of  public 
lands  over  the  life  of  the  plan  would  be  reversed,  or  at  best 
stagnated. 

Private  lands  sold  for  purposes  other  than  commodity  pro¬ 
duction,  and  continued  development  of  unincorporated  ar¬ 
eas  could  negatively  impact  the  public’s  ability  to  access 
public  lands.  Although  many  private  landowners  currently 
allow  public  access  across  their  lands,  many  others  do  not. 
Large  tracts  of  land  that  are  subdivided  and  taken  out  of 
commodity  production  are  likely  to  be  more  restricted,  es¬ 
pecially  toward  public  access.  As  the  number  of  landown¬ 
ers  is  increased  in  any  given  area,  there  is  an  increased  like¬ 
lihood  that  someone  will  deny  public  access  across  the  land. 
These  impacts  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
continued  interest  of  conservation-related  organizations  in 
purchasing  conservation  easements  which  often  limit  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  private  lands. 

Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  recently  completed  the 
work  of  a  River  Recreation  Advisory  Council,  which  made 
“Recommendations  for  Managing  Recreation  on  Rivers  and 
Streams  in  Montana  to  the  FWP  Commission.  Although  there 
are  no  specific  decisions  made  in  the  Final  Report  (July  10, 
2003),  it  suggests  that  more  intensive  management  of  some 
of  Montana’s  rivers  will  be  required  in  the  near  future.  Also 
implied  in  the  report  is  that  some  type  of  limitations  or  allo¬ 
cations  of  use  or  users  could  occur.  The  BLM  has  been 
working  along  with  FWP  to  ensure  coordinated  manage¬ 
ment  of  rivers.  Future  management  of  river  use  is  expected 
to  protect  quality  recreation  opportunities  along  these  riv¬ 
ers,  but  is  also  certain  to  require  certain  restrictions  and  limi¬ 
tations  that  will  concern  some  users,  and  in  some  ways  com¬ 
promise  their  river  recreation  experience  by  reducing  the 
feeling  of  freedom  often  associated  with  river  use. 

Future  timber  harvest  on  DNRC  lands  is  expected  to  nega¬ 
tively  impact  backcountry  and  wilderness-dependent  recre¬ 
ation  opportunities,  especially  where  harvest  activities  oc¬ 
cur  on  isolated  state  land  sections  surrounded  by  BLM  lands, 
and  even  more  so  on  “inholdings”  within  wilderness  study 
areas.  Development  of  new  roads  to  access  harvest  areas 
will  create  increased  access  into  areas  that  were  previously 
inaccessible  to  motorized  use,  reducing  opportunities  for 
solitude,  but  increasing  the  availability  of  public  lands  for 
other  types  of  recreation.  Noise  from  equipment  and  log¬ 
ging  traffic  and  smoke  from  burning  slash  will  negatively 
impact  recreational  use  for  the  duration  of  harvest  activity. 
Dependent  on  the  type  of  harvest  (clear  cut  vs.  selective 
cut),  visual  impacts  could  negatively  impact  naturalness  and 
scenic  values  which  are  integral  components  of  most 
recreationists’  experience. 


FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

WILDLAND  FIRE 

Under  the  previous  or  current  Fire  Management  Plans,  fire 
suppression  strategies  emphasized  suppressing  all  wildland 
fires  to  keep  the  cost  and  acres  to  a  minimum.  With  the 
development  of  new  Fire  Management  Plans  across  agen¬ 
cies  to  address  the  National  Fire  Plan  and  related  policy 
changes,  the  Strategies  to  address  fire  suppression  and  wild¬ 
land  fuel  treatment  related  activities  would  be  more  consis¬ 
tent  across  agency  boundaries. 

Residential  development  and  population  increases  could 
create  more  Wildland  Urban  Interface  Areas.  Additional 
interface  areas  could  increase  potential  ignition  sources,  the 
need  for  fire  protection  services,  and  the  potential  need  for 
fuel  treatments.  Residential  development  and  population 
growth  could  also  result  in  an  increase  the  number  of  recre¬ 
ational  users  and  create  the  potential  for  more  human-caused 
ignitions  on  public  lands.  As  a  result,  an  increase  in  these 
activities  would  also  add  risk  to  fire  fighter  and  public  safety. 

Implementation  of  fire  management  strategies  outside  of 
Wildland  Urban  Interface  areas  that  allow  for  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  to  manage  fires  than  historical  management  would 
potentially  move  more  acres  into  historical  fire  condition 
classes  has  across  federal  ownerships.  This  could  be  lim¬ 
ited,  however,  due  to  ownership  and  management  con¬ 
straints.  Aggressive  suppression  on  state  and  private  lands 
would  keep  most  fires  small,  but  would  not  allow  for  land¬ 
scape  level  modifications  to  reduce  potential  fire  severity. 

PRESCRIBED  FIRE 

Compared  to  the  present  level  of  prescribed  fire  treatments, 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  treatments  over  the  long  term 
across  federal  lands.  As  a  result  more  acres  would  be  con¬ 
verted  back  to  historical  fire  regimes  and  a  reduction  of  fuel 
loadings  would  occur.  Where  treatments  have  been  imple¬ 
mented,  future  fire  intensity  and  severity  could  be  reduced. 
Urban  interface  areas  would  be  the  highest  priority  for  treat¬ 
ment.  This  could  increase  conflicts  with  visual  concerns, 
smoke  emissions,  and  funding  for  these  projects. 

REHABILITATION 

Under  the  current  direction  individual  fire  rehabilitation 
plans  are  completed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  requiring  de¬ 
velopment  from  those  resources  that  are  directly  impacted 
from  the  fire.  Once  the  Emergency  Fire  and  Rehabilitation 
handbook  is  completed  new  guidance  will  supersede  the 
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existing  rehabilitation  guidance.  This  will  need  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  future  fire  management  planning.  Over  the  short 
term  fire  rehabilitation  could  be  required  on  those  fires  that 
have  resource  damage  that  warrants  it.  However,  as  fuel 
conditions  change  and  the  severity  of  fires  increase,  fire  re¬ 
habilitation  could  be  required  across  all  agency  boundaries. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

No  cumulative  impacts  were  identified  for  National  Recre¬ 
ation  Areas  or  Wilderness. 

ACECs 

Impacts  from  activities  implemented  on  adjacent  land  not 
managed  by  BLM  could  create  additional  cumulative  im¬ 
pacts  to  relevant  and  important  in  an  indirect  fashion.  Lack 
of  weed  prevention  on  adjacent  land  could  impact  relevant 
and  important  special  status  plant  values,  and  exercise  of 
water  rights  could  result  in  impacts  to  water  or  wetland- 
based  values. 

BACK  COUNTRY  BYWAYS 

Use  of  the  designated  Big  Sheep  Back  Country  Byway  route 
by  the  public  could  result  in  impacts  to  landowners  and  resi¬ 
dents  adjacent  to  the  route,  in  particular  increased  traffic  in 
a  fairly  remote  area  resulting  in  requests  for  assistance,  es¬ 
pecially  in  times  of  bad  weather.  Use  of  the  route  would 
require  consistent  maintenance  of  the  route  by  Beaverhead 
County,  since  the  route  is  a  county  road,  possibly  resulting 
in  cost  increases  to  Beaverhead  County  beyond  regular 
county  maintenance. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS 

In  general,  resource  management  decisions  or  actions  on 
State,  private,  and  other  Federal  lands  have  the  potential  to 
affect  designated  National  Historic  Trails  in  the  planning 
area,  particularly  since  segments  of  both  NHTs  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  are  designated  primarily  across  private  lands  and 
potential  cumulative  impacts  are  difficult  to  estimate. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 

Potential  impacts  to  outstandingly  remarkable  values  from 
present  or  future  projects  or  actions  on  lands  within  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  study  corridors  would  be  considered  to  be  negli¬ 
gible  to  nonexistent  because  of  the  existing  protections  un¬ 
der  current  laws,  regulations  and  policies.  Water  related 
projects  on  streams  within  the  study  corridors  have  had  an 
influence  on  natural  stream  flows,  but  not  to  the  extent  to 


alter  free-flowing  nature.  New,  future  projects  that  could  be 
developed  upstream  from  eligible  segments  and  off  of  BLM 
administered  lands  do  have  some  potential  to  alter  the  free¬ 
flow  of  the  study  segments. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

If  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks  eliminate, 
or  significantly  restrict  snowmobile  use  within  their  lands, 
illegal  snowmobile  use  that  currently  occurs  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Mountains  WSA  is  likely  to  decrease.  The  attraction  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  particular,  as  a  destination 
location  for  snowmobile  riders  most  likely  draws  large  num¬ 
bers  of  out-of-state  recreationists  to  this  area  who  are  likely 
to  also  use  the  Mount  Jefferson  area,  which  is  the  destina¬ 
tion  location  for  most  riders  who  trespass  into  the  closed 
area  of  the  Centennial  Mountains  WSA  near  Hell  Roaring 
Creek.  There  is  some  chance  that  local  or  regional  snow¬ 
mobile  riders  could  increase  their  use  of  the  area  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Mountains  due  to  the  loss  of  opportunities  to  ride  in 
the  National  Parks,  but  their  overall  use  numbers  are  small 
compared  to  the  out-of-state  use  attracted  to  the  Yellowstone 
area. 

If  the  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  National  Forest  closes  the 
Mount  Jefferson  area  to  snowmobile  use,  it  is  likely  to  de¬ 
crease  illegal  use  of  the  Centennial  Mountains  area  regard¬ 
less  of  any  actions  the  Park  Service  may  take  at  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton.  If  both  the  National  Parks  and  the  USFS 
continue  to  allow  snowmobile  use  in  these  areas,  illegal 
snowmobile  use  is  likely  to  increase  substantially  within 
the  Centennial  Mountains  as  riders  of  the  more  powerful 
new  machines  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  challenges  in 
the  Mount  Jefferson  area  and  stray  into  nearby  BLM  lands 
closed  to  snowmobile  use. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

No  cumulative  impacts  were  identified  for  Environmental 
Justice,  Health  and  Safety  regarding  Abandonded  Mine 
Lands,  Debris  Flows  or  Hazardous  Materials,  or  Indian  Trust 
Resources. 

ECONOMICS 

Reduced  AUMs  in  Alternatives  B  and  C  would  place  addi¬ 
tional  grazing  pressure  on  private  lands  and/or  increase  the 
demand  for  hay  or  other  forage  alternatives.  Expanding  rec¬ 
reational  demand  across  all  alternatives  could  increase  op¬ 
portunities  for  private  sector  business  growth. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Adoption  of  Alternative  B  or  C  could  add  to  the  concern  of 
some  residents  about  increasing  government  control  over 
public  lands.  Very  small  towns  that  are  experiencing  con¬ 
tinued  population  decline  and  are  highly  dependent  on  agri¬ 
culture  could  find  their  population  decline  accelerated  un¬ 
der  Alternatives  B  and  C.  In  addition,  the  potential  loss  of 
open  space,  if  ranches  were  sold  and  developed  in  some 
manner,  could  add  to  the  ongoing  loss  of  open  space  under 
these  alternatives. 

Adoption  of  Alternatives  A  or  D  could  contribute  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  concern  regarding  wildlife,  fisheries,  special  sta¬ 
tus  species,  water  and  riparian  resources,  and  forest  and 
woodlands,  to  individuals  and  groups  who  place  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  protection  of  these  resources. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS 

In  general,  resource  management  decisions  or  actions  on 
State,  private,  and  other  federal  lands  which  affect  Dillon 
Field  Office  resources  such  as  water  quality,  riparian  habi¬ 
tat,  forage  for  wildlife,  other  vegetation,  or  land  tenure  and 
access  have  the  potential  to  affect  resources  which  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  pursuit  of  tribal  treaty  rights  on  BLM  lands  in 
the  planning  area.  If  resources  become  scarce  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  and  /or  on  adjacent  Federal  lands,  competition 
between  Indians  and  non-Indians  for  these  resources  may 
increase. 

IRRETRIEVABLE  OR 
IRREVERSIBLE 
COMMITMENT  OF 
RESOURCES 

RESOURCES 

There  are  no  irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitments  iden¬ 
tified  for  the  following  resources:  Air  Quality,  Geological 
Resources,  Special  Status  Animals,  Visual  Resources,  and 
Wild  Horses  and  Burros. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Management  measures  provide  a  systematic  and  proactive 
means  to  address  direct  impacts  on  cultural  resources  from 
authorized  projects  and  activities.  Mitigation  through  data 
recovery  investigations  at  archaeological  sites  would  recover 


information  pertinent  to  current  research  concerns,  but  would 
also  permanently  remove  the  resource  from  future  research 
and  interpretive  use,  which  would  constitute  an  irretriev¬ 
able  and  irreversible  commitment  of  these  resources.  Any 
management  actions  that  cause  the  inadvertent  destruction 
of  a  cultural  resource  or  make  them  susceptible  to  illegal 
collection  could  lead  to  the  loss  of  these  resources  and  would 
be  an  irretrievable  and  irreversible  commitment  of  these 
resources  also. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Fish 

Actions  that  alter  an  aquatic  community  sufficiently  enough 
to  change  the  potential  of  a  particular  stream,  or  give  an 
exotic  species  a  competitive  advantage  over  a  native  spe¬ 
cies  may  represent  an  irretrievable  or  irreversible  impact. 

Wildlife 

Activities  that  alter  a  vegetation  community  sufficiently 
enough  to  change  the  potential  of  a  given  site,  or  give  an¬ 
other  species  a  competitive  advantage  over  native  vegeta¬ 
tion,  may  represent  an  irretrievable  or  irreversible  impact 
to  wildlife  habitat.  This  could  particularly  apply  if  invasive 
species  such  as  cheatgrass  become  established  in  drier  habi¬ 
tats  following  timber  harvest  or  prescribed  burning.  This 
could  occur  under  all  alternatives  whether  from  proposed 
vegetation  treatments  or  natural  events.  Nonfunctional  ri¬ 
parian  habitats  with  degraded  channels,  and  vegetation  com¬ 
munities  dominated  by  upland  shrub  and  herbaceous  plant 
species  such  as  sagebrush,  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  dande¬ 
lions,  have  lost  natural  diversity  and  productivity  that  may 
not  be  restored.  The  persistence  of  nonfunctional  riparian 
and  wetland  habitats  is  likely  to  occur  to  some  degree  under 
all  alternatives. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

There  would  continue  to  be  impacts  on  paleontological  re¬ 
sources  associated  with  unauthorized  activities  such  as  OHV 
use,  dispersed  recreation,  grazing,  and  vandalism.  Unau¬ 
thorized  activities,  dispersed  activities,  and  natural  processes 
could  cause  unmitigated  impacts  on  paleontological  re¬ 
sources  that  would  exceed  the  significance  threshold  for 
impacts  for  these  resources. 

SOILS 

Erosion  of  shallow  soils  could  result  in  irretrievable  and 
irreversible  commitment  of  a  resource,  since  once  soils  have 
eroded  down  to  bedrock  it  could  take  thousands  of  years  for 
new  soils  to  form. 
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SPECIAL  STATUS  ANIMALS 

One  of  the  criteria  for  designating  special  status  species  is 
to  prevent  the  irretrievable  loss  of  species  and  their  habitat. 
None  of  the  actions  identified  under  any  alternative  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  any  such  losses.  Implementation  of  con¬ 
servation  measures  and  strategies  for  all  ESA  listed  spe¬ 
cies,  and  sage  grouse  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  could 
enhance  habitat  conditions  sufficiently  that  DFO  manage¬ 
ment  could  contribute  to  regional  efforts  that  may  preclude 
the  need  for  listing,  or  lead  to  delisting. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  FISH 

Loss  or  decline  in  quality  of  aquatic  habitat  occupied  by 
special  status  fish  species  could  cause  a  population  to  die 
out  and  this  may  represent  an  irretrievable  or  irreversible 
impact. 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANTS 

Irreversible  impacts  to  individual  special  status  plants  or 
isolated  populations  may  occur  as  a  result  of  surface  dis¬ 
turbing  activities  such  as  mineral  extraction,  project  or  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  livestock  salt  placement, 
mechanical  rangeland  treatments  and  seedings.  Pre-project 
botanical  inventories  and  associated  mitigations  identified 
under  alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  would  minimize,  but  not 
eliminate  these  impacts  to  sensitive  species  because  not  all 
individual  plants  or  populations  may  be  found  during  a  site 
inspection. 

Introduced  plant  species  such  as  cheatgrass  and  Kentucky 
bluegrass  will  continue  to  invade  native  habitats  and  com¬ 
pete  with  special  status  plants.  While  actual  rates  of  spread 
or  invasion  into  native  plant  communities  are  unknown,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  alternatives  that  allow  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  surface  disturbing  activities,  including  fire 
and  livestock  grazing  would  provide  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  for  invasion  by  introduced  species.  If  the  disturbance  is 
of  a  frequency,  duration  or  intensity  that  allows  conversion 
of  native  plant  communities  to  communities  dominated  by 
introduced  species,  irretrievable  or  irreversible  loss  of  habitat 
may  result. 

VEGETATION  -  FORESTS  AND 
WOODLAND 

A  decrease  in  the  amount  of  forest  and  woodland  vegeta¬ 
tion  resulting  from  vegetation  treatments  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  irreversible,  but  not  irretrievable,  commitment  of 
resources  given  the  time  required  to  regenerate  this  vegeta¬ 
tion. 


VEGETATION  -  INVASIVE  AND 
NON-NATIVE  SPECIES,  including 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

Loss  of  habitat  for  plant  and  animal  species  and  loss  of  the 
forage  for  current  and  future  wildlife  and  livestock  would 
occur  where  control  of  noxious  weeds  is  limited.  Limited 
control  of  weeds  could  result  in  soil  loss  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  site  potential  of  an  infested  area.  Recovery  to  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  would  not  be  possible  even  with  a  major 
influx  of  resources  for  weed  control.  Site  preparation  and 
seeding  would  not  bring  the  site  back  to  full  potential. 

VEGETATION  -  RANGELAND 

Loss  of  native  forage  to  invasive  species,  although  not  nec¬ 
essarily  permanent,  would  be  an  irretrievable  loss  of  the 
resource  because  of  the  number  of  years  needed  to  restore 
native  vegetation.  The  incremental  degradation  of  range- 
land  within  the  planning  area  from  the  effects  of  drought, 
over-utilization,  and  the  spread  of  invasive  plant  species 
could  be  an  irreversible  loss  of  the  resource. 

VEGETATION  -  RIPARIAN  AND 
WETLAND 

The  loss  of  riparian  function  can  compromise  the  ability  of 
these  areas  to  resist  degradation.  Habitats  in  nonfunctional 
condition  may  have  sustained  sufficient  degradation  that  they 
may  no  longer  be  capable  of  being  restored  to  original  site 
potential.  If  this  change  has  resulted  in  significant  soil  loss 
through  channel  down  cutting  or  incisement,  or  if  riparian/ 
wetland  obligate  plant  species  have  been  replaced  by  facul¬ 
tative  or  upland  species,  these  may  represent  irretrievable 
and  irreversible  impacts  that  cannot  be  corrected  even 
through  costly  reconstruction  efforts. 

WATER 

Irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitment  of  water  resources 
could  occur  if  implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives  al¬ 
tered  channel  morphology  of  particular  streams  so  they  could 
not  restore  themselves  through  natural  processes,  or  be  re¬ 
stored  through  other  measures. 

RESOURCE  USES 

There  are  no  irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitments  iden¬ 
tified  for  the  following  resource  uses:  Recreation,  Renew¬ 
able  Energy,  Travel  Management,  and  Transportation  and 
Facilities.  Commitments  from  management  of  Utility  and 
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Communication  Corridors  are  discussed  under  the  Lands 
and  Realty  section. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Fire  suppression  in  low  to  mid  elevation  forest  and  wood¬ 
lands  has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  fuels,  and  makes  these 
forests  more  susceptible  to  stand  replacing  fires.  The  loss 
of  forest  products  from  stand  replacing  fires  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  irreversible,  and  in  some  instances,  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resources  if  the  fire  burned  extremely  hot 
over  a  long  time.  Harvest  of  timber  would  also  reduce  the 
available  timber  resource  and  be  considered  an  irretriev¬ 
able  commitment. 

If  aspen  continue  to  decline  in  the  planning  area  they  may 
become  rare  to  non-existent  in  some  watersheds,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  be  restored. 

Whitebark  pine  may  become  non-existent  in  some  upper 
elevation  areas  since  disturbances  needed  for  regeneration 
would  only  be  created  through  wildfire  events  that  are  typi¬ 
cally  suppressed  and  blister  rust  infestations  may  kill  many 
of  the  remaining  stands  at  lower  elevations. 

LANDS  AND  REALTY 

BLM  lands  or  interests  in  lands  disposed  of  through  the  land 
ownership  adjustment  program  would  likely  be  unavailable 
to  the  BLM  for  the  life  of  the  plan  or  longer  and  represent 
an  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources. 

Not  designating  right-of-way  corridors  for  electric  trans¬ 
mission  lines/pipelines  and  use  areas  for  communication 
facilities  could  result  in  a  greater  likelihood  that  other  land 
use  developments  occurring  during  the  life  of  the  plan  may 
preclude  or  restrict  the  location  of  these  types  of  right-of- 
way  facilities.  Conversely,  designating  the  two  right-of-way 
corridors  and  five  right-of-way  use  areas  as  outlined  in  Al¬ 
ternatives  B,  C,  and  D,  could  preclude  or  restrict  the  man¬ 
agement  potential  for  certain  programs  where  activities  pro¬ 
posed  within  these  areas  are  deemed  to  interfere  with  their 
use  as  right-of-way  corridors/use  areas. 

For  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  in  which  right-of-way  avoid¬ 
ance  and  exclusion  areas  have  been  identified,  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  such  areas  would  essentially  preclude  the  issuance 
of  new  rights-of-way  in  these  locations. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

The  incremental  degradation  of  rangeland  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  area  from  the  effects  of  drought-and  the  spread  of  in¬ 
vasive  plant  species  could  be  irreversible. 


MINERALS-LEASABLE 
Oil  and  Gas 

Production  of  oil  and  gas  results  in  the  irretrievable  and  ir¬ 
reversible  loss  of  those  natural  resources.  Produced  water 
associated  with  oil  and  gas  production  may  or  may  not  be 
an  irretrievable  or  irreversible  loss.  The  produced  water  may 
be  used  for  a  beneficial  purpose  or  used  in  an  enhanced 
recovery  method.  Most,  if  not  all,  surface  disturbance  and 
use  can  be  restored  though  proper  reclamation  techniques. 

Solid  Leasables 

The  extraction  of  solid  leasable  minerals  would  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  loss  of  the  resource. 

MINERALS-LOCATABLE 

The  removal  of  minerals  from  public  lands  would  be  a  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  the  resource. 

The  withdrawal  of  areas  from  locatable  mineral  entry  would 
cause  an  irretrievable  loss  of  mineral  extraction  during  the 
life  of  the  plan.  Some  of  the  proposed  withdrawals  fall  in 
high  and  moderate  mineral  potential  areas  (see  Tables  58, 
61,  64  and  67). 

A  mineral  withdrawal  that  lies  within  or  adjacent  to  a  larger 
ore  body  could  also  prohibit  mining  of  the  larger  ore  body. 
For  example  a  withdrawn  area  may  lie  within  an  economic 
open  pit  perimeter.  All  or  portions  of  the  ore  body  may  not 
be  mined  because  the  mineral  withdrawal  restricts  the  open¬ 
ing  or  expansion  of  the  pit. 

Proposed  land  exchanges  could  also  result  in  an  irrevers¬ 
ible  and  irretrievable  loss  of  minerals  for  extraction  by  the 
general  public.  Public  lands  transferred  to  other  ownership 
would  no  longer  be  available  for  mineral  extraction  by  the 
general  public  unless  the  federal  government  retains  the 
mineral  rights.  BLM  many  times  acquires  lands  in  land  ex¬ 
changes;  however,  these  lands  are  sometimes  acquired  with 
stipulations  that  prohibit  mineral  extraction. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS 

The  extraction  of  mineral  materials  from  lands  within  the 
planning  area  would  be  a  permanent  loss  of  the  resource. 

Alternative  C  would  have  the  greatest  impact  on  mineral 
materials  by  closing  the  entire  planning  area  to  mineral 
material  disposal  except  for  currently  authorized  sites.  This 
would  essentially  eliminate  the  availability  of  mineral  ma¬ 
terial  from  public  land  managed  by  the  BLM  and  be  con- 
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sidered  an  irretrievable  commitment  for  the  life  of  the  plan. 
As  existing  pits  are  depleted  or  closed  for  various  reasons 
they  would  not  be  replaced.  Acquisition  of  gravel,  rip-rap, 
building  stone  and  other  commodities  would  need  to  be 
extracted  from  private  or  other  lands. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ECOLOGY 

The  risk  of  losing  key  ecosystem  components  could  occur 
if  condition  class  2  and  3  areas  are  not  treated  prior  to  a 
high  intensity  wildfire  burning  in  these  areas.  If  the  hazard¬ 
ous  fuels  are  not  treated  the  risk  of  loss  to  life  and  property 
is  higher  as  rural  growth  expands  the  Wildland  Urban  Inter¬ 
face.  The  severity  and  location  of  large  scale  fires  would 
require  more  funding  to  deal  with  both  suppression  and  fire 
rehabilitation  costs. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

There  are  no  irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitments  an¬ 
ticipated  for  any  of  the  programs  under  this  section,  includ¬ 
ing  ACECs,  Back  Country  Byways,  National  Recreation 
Areas,  National  Trails,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  Wilderness, 
and  Wilderness  Study  Areas. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

There  are  no  irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitments  an¬ 
ticipated  for  the  following  programs,  including  Economics, 
Environmental  Justice,  Health  and  Safety  regarding  Aban¬ 
doned  Mine  Lands,  Debris  Flows,  and  Hazardous  Materi¬ 
als,  Indian  Trust  Resources,  and  Social  Conditions. 

TRIBAL  TREATY  RIGHTS  (including 
BLM  Critical  Element  Native  American 
Religious  Concerns) 

Any  irretrievable  or  irreversible  commitments  related  to 
tribal  treaty  rights  would  be  associated  with  cultural  resource 
management  and  are  described  in  that  section. 


UNAVOIDABLE 
ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

Unavoidable  adverse  impacts  are  impacts  that  remain  fol¬ 
lowing  the  implementation  of  mitigation  measures,  or  im¬ 
pacts  for  which  there  are  no  mitigation  measures.  Some 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  occur  as  a  result  of  proposed 
management  under  one  or  more  of  the  alternatives,  while 
others  are  a  result  of  public  use  of  the  BLM-managed  lands 
within  the  planning  area.  Potential  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  are  generally  long-term  and  difficult  to  quantify. 

While  measures  are  in  place  to  identify  threats  to  cultural 
resources  and  prioritize  management  actions,  some  impacts 
would  be  unavoidable.  There  would  continue  to  be  impacts 
to  NRHP-eligible,  unevaluated,  and  undiscovered  cultural 
resources  associated  with  dispersed  recreation  activities, 
OHV  use,  vandalism,  and  other  types  of  activities  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  BLM.  Natural  processes  such  as  erosion  and 
natural  decay  or  deterioration  could  also  result  in  unmiti¬ 
gated  damage  to  cultural  resources. 

Vegetation  treatments  and  other  authorized  activities  as  well 
as  unauthorized  travel  could  cause  short  term  displacement 
of  wildlife  during  the  activity  or  treatment,  and  while  the 
treated  area  regenerates  or  recovers.  There  could  be  short 
term  increases  in  stream  sedimentation  and  soil  erosion  from 
these  activities  as  well.  Decreases  in  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  forage  could  also  result  from  these  activities. 

Unauthorized  travel  on  or  off  roads  could  cause  soil  com¬ 
paction  and  loss  of  protective  vegetative  cover,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  soil  erosion.  Weeds  introduced  by  these  and  other 
management  activities  could  cause  a  reduction  in  canopy 
coverage  and  leave  soils  subject  to  increased  erosion  as  well. 
Any  facility  developments,  including  but  not  limited  to  rec¬ 
reation  sites,  livestock  water  and  other  range  improvements, 
and  utility  and  road  facilities,  that  are  not  properly  restored 
even  after  mitigation  measures  are  applied  could  result  in 
increased  soil  erosion. 

Changes  in  the  amount  of  recreational  visitation  and  asso¬ 
ciated  duration  and  patterns  of  use  could  result  in  increased 
conflicts  between  users  and  unanticipated  changes  in  re¬ 
source  conditions. 

Large  scale,  stand  replacing  wildland  fires  that  are  expected 
to  occur  within  the  planning  area  over  the  life  of  the  plan 
could  quickly  change  the  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape 
without  regard  to  visual  resource  objectives.  Scarring  of  the 
landscape  could  also  result  from  unauthorized  cross-coun¬ 
try  travel. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  describes  the  public  participation  opportuni¬ 
ties  made  available  through  the  development  of  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS,  the  formal  consultation  that  has  occurred  to  date, 
and  collaborative  efforts  conducted  in  concert  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council  (RAC).  It  also  lists 
preparers  of  the  document  and  the  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  that  received  copies  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  for  review. 
There  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  many  ways  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  planning  process  for  public  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dillon  Field  Office. 

The  Dillon  RMP/EIS  was  prepared  by  an  interdisciplinary 
team  of  specialists  from  the  Dillon  Field  Office,  the  West¬ 
ern  Montana  Zone,  and  the  Montana  State  Office  of  the 
BLM.  Beaverhead  and  Madison  County  participated  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  document  as  Cooperating  Agencies.  Rob 
Van  Deren  served  on  the  interdisciplinary  team  as  the  coun¬ 
ties’  representative.  Economic  analysis  was  provided  through 
an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Montana  as  a  Coopera¬ 
tive  Ecosystem  Studies  Unit.  Technical  review  and  support 
were  provided  by  both  field  office  and  state  office  staffs. 
Table  68  lists  the  preparers  of  the  document. 

Members  of  the  RMP  team  have  consulted  formally  or  in¬ 
formally  with  numerous  agencies,  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  RMP  development  process.  Consultation,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  public  involvement  occurred  as  a  result  of  scoping 
and  alternative  development  meetings,  meetings  and  brief¬ 
ings  with  federal,  state,  Tribal,  and  local  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  informal  meetings  and  individual  contacts. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Several  steps  of  the  planning  process  require  that  the  public 
be  provided  the  opportunity  to  participate.  Major  public 
participation  events  are  described  below  and  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  opportunities  that  are  not  required  in  the  planning 
process.  Appendix  B  contains  a  list  of  specific  events  con¬ 
vened  as  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  developed. 

SCOPING 

Scoping  for  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  initiated  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Notice  of  Intent  in  the  Federal  Register  on  August 
9,  2001.  The  formal  scoping  period  concluded  on  October 
1 8,  2001 ,  though  comments  received  after  that  date  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  considered  when  possible.  Besides  identifying  is¬ 
sues  of  concern,  nominations  for  special  management  areas 
such  as  ACECs  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  were  requested 
during  scoping. 


During  this  time,  five  public  meetings  were  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  locations  within  the  planning  area  to  explain  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  and  gather  input.  News  releases  to  local  and 
regional  media  sources  advertised  the  times  and  locations 
of  the  scoping  meetings.  Just  under  50  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  signed  in  at  these  meetings. 

•  Lima  (5) 

•  Dillon  (18) 

•  Sheridan  (9) 

•  Butte  (5) 

•  Ennis  (9) 

In  addition,  over  1200  scoping  packets  providing  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  planning  process  and  inviting  comments  were 
mailed  to  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 
REPORT  RELEASE 

BLM  released  the  Draft  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Eligibility 
report  in  March  2002,  requesting  public  comment  on  initial 
inventory  recommendations.  Notifications  of  availability  of 
the  report  were  published  in  local  and  regional  newspapers, 
including  the  Dillon  Tribune  and  the  Montana  Standard. 
Beaverhead  County  hosted  a  public  hearing  on  March  25, 
2002  as  a  cooperating  agency  in  the  plan  to  gather  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Draft  Wild  and  Scenic  Eligibility  Report  re¬ 
leased  as  part  of  the  planning  process.  Several  presentations 
on  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  process  were  also  given  by 
BLM  at  the  request  of  several  organizations  before,  during 
and  after  the  comment  period.  Comments  were  reviewed 
and  the  Final  Eligibility  Report  was  revised  and  released  in 
July  2002.  The  final  report  was  sent  to  all  contacts  on  the 
mailing  list  whether  or  not  they  were  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

INFORMATION  FAIR 

BLM  hosted  an  Information  Fair  in  April  2002  to  share  GIS 
data  and  other  information  being  used  to  compile  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  management  situation.  This  event  was  held  at  the 
BLM’s  Dillon  Field  Office  over  three  days  (April  9-11)  be¬ 
tween  1  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  News  releases  to  local  and  regional 
media  sources,  including  radio  spots,  advertised  this  event. 
All  resource  specialists  working  on  the  Dillon  RMP  were 
available  during  the  Information  Fair  to  explain  base  infor¬ 
mation,  discuss  issues,  answer  questions,  and  listen  to  pub¬ 
lic  concerns.  This  event  provided  an  opportunity  to  the  public 
to  see  BLM  data  first-hand,  identify  concerns,  and  suggest 
additional  data  sources.  Over  60  hard  copy  maps  were  avail¬ 
able  for  view  and  expertise  was  available  to  the  public  over 
the  three  days  to  display  and  overlay  automated  digital  cov¬ 
erages.  A  total  of  17  people  signed  in  as  attendees  at  this 
event. 
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FOCUS  QUESTION  WORKSHOPS 

Nine  workshops  were  hosted  and  facilitated  in  February 
2003  by  Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  and  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Consensus  Council.  BLM  attended  each  of  these  ses¬ 
sions,  but  the  purpose  of  these  workshops  was  to  hear  from 
the  public  after  providing  earlier  opportunities  at  the  Scoping 
Meetings  and  Information  Fair  for  the  public  to  interact  with 
BLM. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshops  was  to  gather  information 
and  directly  involve  the  public  in  alternative  development. 
Background  information  including  discussions  on  current 
conditions  and  management  protocols  was  released  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2003  to  the  entire  RMP  mailing  list  in  a  document  called 
the  “RMP  Digest”.  This  document  was  produced  to  assist 
the  public  in  understanding  the  issues  and  provide  focused 
comment  on  relevant  matters.  Copies  of  the  focus  questions 
to  be  reviewed  at  the  workshops  were  also  provided.  News 
releases  to  local  and  regional  media  sources,  including  ra¬ 
dio  spots,  advertised  this  event  to  inform  people  not  already 
on  the  mailing  list.  A  “What’s  On  Your  Mind”  radio  inter¬ 
view  session  by  KDBM  radio  in  Dillon  was  conducted  in 
January  2003  prior  to  these  workshops  to  explain  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  and  general  local  community  interest  in  these 
workshops.  Public  attendance  at  the  workshops  is  summa¬ 
rized  below. 

•  Butte  (9) 

•  Dillon  (15) 

•  Ennis  (9) 

•  Jackson  (2) 

•  Lima  (10) 

•  Bozeman  (28) 

•  Twin  Bridges  (0) 

•  Missoula  (4) 

•  Harrison  (14) 

Workshop  responses  were  summarized  in  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Counties  and  submitted  to  BLM  in  March  2003.  The 
Western  Montana  RAC  reviewed  this  report  in  April  2003 
and  provided  formal  recommendations  for  BLM  to  include 
as  the  planning  team  developed  a  range  of  management  al¬ 
ternatives.  All  of  the  workshop  responses  were  considered 
by  the  team  as  the  development  of  alternatives  continued 
through  the  spring  and  summer  of  2003. 

INTERVIEWS 

Over  45  discussions  regarding  the  potential  social  effects 
of  the  RMP  were  held  with  area  and  regional  residents  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  2003.  The  participants  included 
county  commissioners,  RAC  members  and  others  chosen 
to  represent  different  geographic  areas  within  the  counties 
and  different  interests  such  as  livestock  permittees,  motor¬ 
ized  and  nonmotorized  recreationists,  hunters,  those  inter¬ 


ested  in  wood  products,  outfitters,  etc.  The  discussions  lasted 
from  1  to  3  hours  and  covered  how  the  participants  felt  the 
proposed  activities  would  affect  them  personally,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  the  study  area  and  the  proposed  activities. 
The  results  of  these  discussions  are  included  in  the  social 
impacts  sections. 

OTHER  OUTREACH  EFFORTS 

A  website  was  established  for  the  RMP  as  well  as  a  1-800 
number  hotline  for  call-in  comments  and  update  informa¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  development  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS, 
all  individuals  and  organizations  on  the  mailing  list  received 
copies  of  the  Dillon  RMP  Update  newsletter.  This  newslet¬ 
ter  summarized  where  the  BLM  is  in  the  process  and  how 
the  public  can  become  and  stay  involved  in  development  of 
the  plan.  BLM  also  released  an  informational  report  in  No¬ 
vember  2002  documenting  the  relevance  and  importance 
evaluations  of  the  63  ACEC  nominations  received  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  scoping.  This  information  was  provided  prior  to  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  (where  it  is  normally  found) 
given  the  keen  interest  expressed  in  ACECs  throughout  this 
planning  process. 

FORMAL  CONSULTATION 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
CONSULATION 

Consultation  with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  re¬ 
quired  under  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  prior  to  initiation  of  any  project  by  BLM  that  may 
affect  any  federally  listed  or  endangered  species  or  its  habi¬ 
tat.  This  RMP/EIS  is  considered  to  be  a  major  project  and 
this  document  defines  potential  impacts  to  threatened  and 
endangered  species  as  a  result  of  management  actions  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  RMP.  Contacts  were  made  with  the  FWS  dur¬ 
ing  scoping,  and  early  drafts  of  alternative  provisions  pro¬ 
vided  to  staff  for  discussion.  An  initial  list  of  federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  plant,  animal,  or  fish  species  or 
habitats  present  in  the  Dillon  Field  Office  planning  area  was 
requested  on  October  15,  2001,  with  an  update  received  on 
January  28,  2004.  An  informal  meeting  was  held  with  FWS 
biologists  in  October  2003  to  discuss  alternatives  and  con¬ 
sultation  procedures.  A  draft  biological  assessment  that 
evaluates  the  impacts  of  the  preferred  alternative  (proposed 
action)  on  federal  threatened  and  endangered  species  has 
been  submitted  concurrently  with  public  release  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  to  the  USFWS.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  will  in¬ 
clude  the  final  biological  assessment  and  resulting  USFWS 
biological  opinion. 

Consultation  with  the  USFWS  will  continue  throughout  the 
RMP  process  and  implementation  of  the  plan. 
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See  Chapter  2,  Special  Status  Species,  for  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  consultation  procedures  under  Section  7  of  the  ESA, 
as  they  relate  to  this  planning  effort. 

STATE  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
OFFICE  CONSULTATION 

The  BLM  cultural  resource  management  program  operates 
in  accordance  with  36  CFR  Part  800  which  provides  spe¬ 
cific  procedures  for  consultation  between  the  BLM  and  the 
SHPO.  The  SHPO  has  been  consulted  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  concerning  cultural  resources 
that  may  be  affected.  A  coordination  meeting  was  with  SHPO 
staff  in  February  2002  in  Helena,  Montana.  A  copy  of  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS  has  been  sent  to  the  SHPO  for  review  and 
comment. 

TRIBAL  CONSULTATION 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
as  well  as  in  recognition  of  the  govemment-to-government 
relationship  between  tribes  and  the  federal  government,  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  four  (4)  tribal  governments  and  officials  to 
inform  them  of  the  Dillon  RMP/EIS.  The  letters  also  re¬ 
quested  their  input  on  issues  and  concerns  to  be  considered 
during  the  planning  process  and  initiated  efforts  to  identify 
areas  of  traditional  cultural  concern.  Meetings  were  held 
with  representatives  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  in  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho  on  February  8,  2002  and  with  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  Pablo,  Montana  on  February 
26,  2002.  A  copy  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  has  been  sent  to 
both  tribal  entities  for  review  and  comment. 

COLLABORATIVE 

EFFORTS 

A  variety  of  public  involvement  strategies  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  throughout  this  planning  process  to  improve  com¬ 
munication  and  develop  understanding  of  the  issues  and  the 
process  in  development  of  the  RMP/EIS.  As  mentioned  in 
Chapter  1,  three  issue-based  working  groups  were  formed 
by  the  Western  Montana  RAC  to  engage  in  collaborative 
problem-solving  and  consensus  based  decision-making  to 
assist  the  BLM  with  recommendations  on  three  issue  areas: 
ACECs,  Travel  Management,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers. 
Each  of  these  groups  were  professionally  facilitated  by  a 
representative  from  the  Montana  Consensus  Council. 

These  working  groups  were  convened  under  the  provisions 
of  the  RAC  charter  as  subgroups.  These  subgroups  provided 
an  avenue  for  a  group  of  diverse  interests  to  collaborate  on 
recommendations  that  the  full  RAC  could  then  review  and 
forward  to  BLM  as  BLM's  official  advisory  group  estab¬ 


lished  under  FLPMA.  Membership  in  the  subgroups  re¬ 
flected  the  three  interest  categories  established  by  the  RAC 
charter:  Category  1  (Permit  Holders,  Commercial  Opera¬ 
tors  on  Public  Lands),  Category  2  (Environmental  or  Con¬ 
servation  Organizations,  Dispersed  Recreation,  Archaeologi¬ 
cal/Historic  Interests)  and  Category  3  (Elected  Officials, 
State  Employees,  Tribal  Officials,  Public- At-Large). 

Membership  in  each  subgroup  was  determined  by  the  RAC 
in  coordination  with  BLM  and  the  Montana  Consensus 
Council.  RAC  members  were  requested  to  make  contacts 
and  provide  names  of  individuals  willing  to  work  in  a  col¬ 
laborative  fashion  and  provide  representation  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies.  Adjustments  to  the  subgroups  sometimes  oc¬ 
curred  after  initial  organization  when  subgroup  members 
could  not  attend  due  to  schedule  conflicts  or  lack  of  time. 
Each  subgroup  established  their  ground  rules  of  operation 
and  decision-making  processes  at  organizational  meetings. 
Subgroup  findings  were  presented  to  the  official  Western 
Montana  RAC  following  subgroup  work  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  official  RAC  then  took  those  recommendations 
under  advisement  and  made  formal  advisory  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  BLM  for  use  in  the  plan. 

ACEC  SUBGROUP 

The  RAC  subgroup  on  ACECs  consisted  of  six  members, 
two  representing  each  of  the  three  interest  categories  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  RAC  charter.  Kathy  van  Hook  served  as  the 
facilitator  for  the  group,  and  Mark  Goeden  acted  as  the  BLM 
representative  to  answer  questions  and  provide  technical 
information.  The  subgroup  included  the  following  repre¬ 
sentatives: 

•  Sue  Marxer  (Category  1) 

•  Jim  Hagenbarth  (Category  1) 

•  Ben  Deeble  (Category  2) 

•  Jack  Kirkley  (Category  2) 

•  Mel  Montgomery  (Category  3) 

•  Ted  Coffman  (Category  3) 

This  group  met  between  March  and  May  2002  and  presented 
their  findings  to  the  Western  Montana  RAC  at  the  June  10, 
2002  meeting  in  Butte.  The  Western  Montana  RAC  made 
final  recommendations  to  the  BLM  at  the  same  June  10, 
2002  meeting. 

TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT 
SUBGROUP 

The  RAC  subgroup  on  ACECs  consisted  of  nine  members, 
three  representing  each  of  the  three  interest  categories  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  RAC  charter.  Gerald  Mueller  served  as  the 
facilitator  for  the  group,  and  Rick  Waldrup  acted  as  the  BLM 
representative  to  answer  questions  and  provide  technical 
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information.  The  subgroup  included  the  following  repre¬ 
sentatives: 

•  Doug  Abelin  (Category  1) 

•  Gene  Loder  (Category  1 ) 

•  Ellis  Thompson  (Category  1) 

•  Dick  Young  (Category  2) 

•  Dan  Pence  (Category  2) 

•  Tom  Hough  (Category  2 — Alternate  for  Dan  Pence) 

•  Scott  McKee  (Category  2) 

•  Robert  Thomas  (Category  2 — Alternate  for 

Scott  McKee) 

•  Mark  Anderson  (Category  3) 

•  Bill  Kolar  (Category  3) 

•  Ted  Harrison  (Category  3) 

This  subgroup  met  between  March  and  September  2002, 
and  presented  their  findings  to  the  Western  Montana  RAC 
at  the  September  5,  2002  meeting  in  Dillon.  The  Western 
Montana  RAC  made  final  recommendations  to  the  BLM  at 
the  same  September  5,  2002  meeting. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 
SUBGROUP 

The  RAC  subgroup  on  ACECs  consisted  of  nine  members, 
three  representing  each  of  the  three  interest  categories  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  RAC  charter.  Kathy  van  Hook  served  as 
the  facilitator  for  the  group,  and  Lynn  Anderson  acted  as 
the  BLM  representative  to  answer  questions  and  provide 
technical  information.  The  subgroup  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  representatives: 

•  Rob  McCulloch  (Category  1 ) 

•  Ray  Marxer  (Category  1) 

•  Tom  Rice  (Category  1) 

•  Jennifer  Dwyer  (Category  2) 

•  Richard  Gotshalk  (Category  2) 

•  Bill  Cain  (Category  2) 

•  Robin  Cunningham  (Category  3) 

•  Senator  Bill  Tash  (Category  3) 

•  Russ  Kipp  (Category  3) 

This  subgroup  met  in  July  and  August  of  2002  and  presented 
their  findings  to  the  Western  Montana  RAC  at  the  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  2002  meeting  in  Dillon.  The  Western  Montana  RAC 
made  final  recommendations  to  the  BLM  at  the  same  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  2002  meeting. 


PLAN  DISTRIBUTION 

Since  initial  scoping,  BLM  has  maintained  a  mailing  list  of 
individuals,  businesses,  special  interest  groups,  and  federal, 
state,  Tribal,  and  local  government  representatives  interested 
in  development  of  the  Dillon  RMP/EIS.  In  an  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  printing  costs,  notices  were  mailed  to  everyone  on  the 
RMP  mailing  list  in  November  2003  to  remove  those  no 
longer  interested  in  the  process  from  the  mailing  list.  People 
responding  to  this  notice  by  December  15,  2003  were  guar¬ 
anteed  a  hard  copy  of  the  document. 

Copies  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  are  also  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  following  locations: 

Beaverhead  County  Courthouse,  Commissioner’s 
Office,  Dillon 
BLM  Butte  Field  Office 
BLM  Dillon  Field  Office 
BLM  Ennis  Field  Station 
BLM  Missoula  Field  Office 
Bozeman  Public  Library 
Dillon  Public  Library 
Ennis  Public  Library 
Lima  Town  Hall 

Madison  County  Courthouse,  Commissioner’s 
Office,  Virginia  City 
Red  Rocks  Refuge,  Lakeview 
Sheridan  Forest  Service  Office 
Twin  Bridges  Public  Library 
Whitehall  Public  Library 
Wisdom  Forest  Service  Office 
Wise  River  Forest  Service  Office 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  also  available  electronically  at  the 
Dillon  RMP  website,  www.mt.blm.gov/dfo/rmp. 

Concurrent  with  the  distribution  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  a 
Notice  of  Availability  was  published  by  EPA  in  the  Federal 
Register  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  90-day  review 
and  comment  period.  BLM  also  published  a  Notice  of  Avail¬ 
ability  in  the  Federal  Register  announcing  the  availability 
of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  for  public  review  and  comment. 

Hard  copies  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  have  been  distributed  to 
the  following  organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  who 
requested  them,  or  as  required  by  regulation  or  policy. 

Federal  Government  Agencies 

US  Army  Corp  of  Engineers — Omaha  District 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency — Region  8, 

Montana  Office 

USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Sheep  Experiment 
Station,  Dubois 
USDA  Farm  Service  Agency 
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USDA  Forest  Service — Beaverhead-Deerlodge 
Supervisor’s  Office 

USDA  Forest  Service — Dillon  Ranger  District 
USDA  Forest  Service — Madison  Ranger  District 
USDA  Forest  Service— Sheridan  Work  Center 
USDA  Forest  Service — Wisdom  Ranger  District 
USDA  Forest  Service — Wise  River  Ranger  District 
USDA  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
USDA  Wildlife  Services — Helena 
USDI  Bureau  of  Reclamation — Dillon 
USDI  Bureau  of  Reclamation — Billings  Area  Office 
USDI  Bureau  of  Reclamation — Regional  Office 
USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Helena 
USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Ennis  Fish  Hatchery 
USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Red  Rock  Lakes 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 
USDI  National  Park  Service,  Big  Hole  Battlefield 
USDI  National  Park  Service,  Regional  Office,  Denver 
USDI  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance 
USDOT  Federal  Highway  Administration 
US  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

State  Government  Agencies  and  Organizations 

Honorable  Judy  Martz,  Governor  of  Montana 
Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
Montana  Department  of  Agriculture 
Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks — Bozeman 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks — Dillon 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks — Helena 
Montana  Department  of  Transportation 
Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation 

Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
Montana  State  Library 
Montana  Water  Court 

Local  Governments  and  Boards  of  Planning 

Beaverhead  County  Commissioners 
Beaverhead  County  Planning  Board 
Beaverhead  Conservation  District 
Madison  County  Commissioners 
Madison  County  Planning  Board 
Madison  Valley  Conservation  District 
Ruby  Valley  Conservation  District 
Virginia  City  Planning  Board 
Western  Montana  Resource  Advisory  Council 

Tribal  Governments  and  Committees 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Historic 
Preservation  Office 


Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Business  Council 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Cultural  Resource  Program 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Land  Use  Policy  Commission 

Congressionals 

US  Representative  Dennis  Rehberg 
US  Senator  Max  Baucus 
US  Senator  Conrad  Burns 

State  Legislators 

Representative  Debbie  Barrett,  House  District  #34 
Representative  Diane  Rice,  House  District  #33 
Senator  Bill  Tash,  Senate  District  #17 

Nongovernmental  Organizations  and  Businesses 

American  Wildlands 
Barretts  Minerals 
Basic  Biological  Services,  LLC 
Bear  Trap  Express 
Beaverhead  Outdoor  Association 
Bonneville  Sportsman  Association 
Continental  Divide  Trail  Society 
Defenders  of  Wildlife 
Diamond  Hitch  Outfitters 
Dillon  Tribune 

Double  Eagle  Petroleum  and  Mining  Company 
Fishing  Outfitters  Association  of  Montana 
Friends  of  the  Bitterroot 
Gainey  Foundation 
Gallatin  Bow  Hunters  Association 
Gallatin  Wildlife  Association 
Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition 
Hollowtop  Outdoor  Primitive  School 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Mountain  States — 
Denver 

Jefferson  River  Watershed  Council 
Medicine  Lake  Outfitters 
Montana  4x4  Association 

Montana  Coalition  for  the  Appropriate  Management  of 
State  Lands 

Montana  Consensus  Council 
Montana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Montana  Public  Lands  Council 
Montana  River  Action 
Montana  Stockgrower’s  Association 
Montana  Trapshooters 
Montana  Wilderness  Association 
Montana  Wildlife  Federation 
Montana  Woolgrowers  Association 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
Northwestern  Energy 
Skyline  Sportsmen 

Southwestern  Montana  Stockman's  Association 
The  Ecology  Center 
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The  Madisonian 
Under  Wild  Skies  Outfitting 
Vigilante  Electric 
Westech  Inc. 

Western  Watersheds  Project 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
Yellowstone  Raft  Company 

Other  Interested/Affected  Individuals 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  also  mailed  to  individuals  and  ranch 
entities  requesting  either  a  hard  copy  or  CD  version  by  De¬ 
cember  15,  2003. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 

TEAM 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  was  prepared  by  an  interdisciplinary 
team  of  specialists  and  included  expertise  from  outside  the 
Dillon  Field  Office.  Table  68  lists  the  members  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  team  and  respective  responsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  efforts  of  Scott  Powers,  who  served  as  Dillon 
Field  Manager  between  1995  and  2002  and  John  Raby,  who 
served  as  Acting  Field  Manager  between  June  -  September 
2002,  were  critical  in  moving  the  land  use  planning  process 
forward  during  their  tenures  as  Field  Manager. 


Table  68 

List  of  Preparers 

Name 

Job  Title 

Responsibility 

Education 

Lynn  Anderson 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Planner 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers, 
Visual  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment,  Recreation  (October 
2001 -September  2003) 

A. A.S.  Recreation  and 
Tourism,  University  of 
Montana- Western, 

B. S.  Business  and 
Technology, 

University  of  Montana- 
Western 

4  years  BLM 

Steve  Armiger 

Hydrologist 

Water  and  Air  Resources 

B.S.  Biology,  Towson 
University; 

M.A.  Geography  and 
Environmental  Planning, 
Towson  University 

3  years  BLM 

Katie  Baltrusch 

Planning  &  Environmen¬ 
tal  Specialist 

Technical  Asssistance 

B.A.  Environmental 

Studies,  MSU-,  Billings. 

2  years  BLM 

Laurie  Blinn 

GIS  Specialist 

GIS  Data,  Analysis,  and 
Maps 

B.S.  Biology,  Northland 
College,  Ashland,  Wiscon¬ 
sin 

3  years  BLM 

John  Bown 

Minerals  Planner  and 
Environmental  Specialist 

Leasable  Minerals  (Oil 
and  Gas,  Oil  Shale,  and 
Geothermal) 

B.S.  Geology,  Millsaps 
College; 

M.S.  Geology,  University 
of  Missouri-Rolla 

24  years  BLM 

Tim  Bozorth 

Field  Manager 

Supervision,  RMP 

Oversight 

B.A.  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley 

25  Years  BLM 

Louise  Bruce 

Writer/Editor 

Editing/Formatting 
Document  Oversight 
(February  2002- January 
2003) 

B.S.  Recreation  Manage¬ 
ment,  University  of 
Montana 

1  year  BLM 
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Joe  Casey 

Forester 

Forest  and  Woodlands 
Vegetation,  Forest 

Products,  Renewable 

Energy 

B.S.  Forest  Management, 
University  of  Massachu- 
setts-Amherst 

24  years  BLM 

Jeff  Daugherty 

Realty  Specialist 

Lands  and  Realty,  Renew¬ 
able  Energy 

B.S.  Outdoor  Recreation/ 
Natural  Resources, 
Colorado  State  University 
13  years  BLM 

Cinthia  Eichhom 

Cartographic  Technician 

GIS  Data  and  Analysis 
(May-August  2003) 

B.  S.  Biology,  Univ.  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin; 
Graduate  work  at  Univ.  of 
Central  Arkansas 

3  months  BLM 

Brad  Gillespie 

Fuels  Specialist 

Fire  Ecology  and  Fire 
Management 

B.S.  Forestry  Resources, 
University  of  Idaho; 

B.S.  Technical  Fire 
Management,  Colorado 
State  University 

1  year  BLM 

Bob  Gunderson 

Geologist 

Locatable  Minerals, 

Mineral  Materials, 

Leasable  Minerals  (Coal 
and  Phosphate) 

B.S.  Mining  Engineer, 
South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology; 
B.S.  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  Univ.  of  South 
Dakota, 

10  years  BLM 

Dale  Hanson 

Paleontologist 

Paleontological  Overview 

B.S.  Wildlife  Manage¬ 
ment,  New  Mexico  State 
University; 

M.S.  Geology  (Paleontol¬ 
ogy),  University  of 

Oregon 

26  years  BLM 

Elizabeth  Hartsoch 

Cartographic  Technician 

GIS  Data  and  Maps  (May 
2002-January  2004) 

B.S.  Biology,  Gonzaga 
University;  MA  Geogra¬ 
phy,  University  of 

Montana 

2  years  BLM 

Brian  Hockett 

Rangeland  Management 
Specialist 

Special  Status  Plants 

B.S.  Range  Science, 
Montana  State  University 
20  years  BLM 

Paul  Hutchinson 

Fish  Biologist 

Fish,  Special  Status 

Species — Fish 

B.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Management,  Montana 
State  University 

1.5  years  BLM 

Renee  Johnson 

Land  Use  Specialist 

Project  Manager,  Team 
Leader,  Technical  Coordi¬ 
nator 

B.A.  Anthropology/ 
English 

University  of  Denver 

14  years  BLM 

Huey  Long 

Soil  Scientist 

Soils 

B.S.  Agricultural  Science, 
Soils,  Montana  State 
University; 

8  years  BLM 
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Chris  Nemeth 

Civil  Engineering 

Technician 

Transportation  and 

Facilities 

B.S.  Forestry,  University 
of  Montana, 

M.S.  Range  Science, 
Montana  State  University 

26  years  BLM 

James  Roscoe 

Wildlife  Biologist 

Wildlife,  Special  Status 
Species — Animals, 

Riparian  Vegetation 

B.S.  Wildlife  Manage¬ 
ment,  Colorado  State 
University; 

M.S.  Fisheries  Biology 

25  years  BLM 

Mark  Sant 

Archaeologist 

Cultural  and  Historic 
Resources,  Paleontology, 
Native  American  Con¬ 
cerns 

B.A.  Anthropology,  Idaho 
State  University 

M.A.  Anthropology, 
Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  (Carbondale) 

12  years  BLM 

John  Simons 

Rangeland  Management 
Specialist 

Rangeland  Vegetation, 
Livestock  Grazing 

B.S.  Rangeland  Manage¬ 
ment,  B.  S.  Soil  Science, 
Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity 

25  years  BLM 

Larry  Swanson 

Associate  Director, 
O’Connor,  Center  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West, 
University  of  Montana, 
Head,  Regional  Economy 
Program 

Economics 

B.S.  Business  and 
Journalism, 

University  of  Nebraska 
M.A.  Economics, 

University  of  Nebraska 
Ph.D.  Economics, 
University  of  Nebraska 

John  Thompson 

Montana  State  Office 

Planning  and  Environmen¬ 
tal  Specialist 

Economics 

M.S.  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Purdue  University 
B.S.  Political  Science  and 
Economics, 

South  Dakota  State 
University 

26  years  BLM 

Joan  Trent 

Montana  State  Office 

Sociologist 

Social  Conditions, 
Environmental  Justice 

B.A.  Psychology,  Miami 
University  (Ohio) 

M.Env.  Science,  Miami 
University  (Ohio) 

25  years  BLM 

Rob  Van  Deren 

Beaverhead  and  Madison 
County  representative 

Special  expertise  regard¬ 
ing  county  roads,  access 
issues,  weeds,  land  tenure 
and  social/economic  data. 

B.S.  Business  Finance, 
Montana  State  University 

Rick  Waldrup 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Planner 

Travel  Management,  Off- 
Road  Vehicles,  Recre¬ 
ation,  Wilderness  and 
Wilderness  Study  Areas 

B.A.  Sociology,  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  University, 

M.  Ed.  Outdoor  Recre¬ 
ation,  Southern  Illinois 
University, 

13  years  BLM 

Andrea  Wiggins 

Writer/Editor 

Editing/Formatting 
Document  Oversight 
(Dec  2001-  Dec  2002) 

3  years  BLM 
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Accelerated  Erosion:  Soil  loss  above  natural  levels  result¬ 
ing  directly  from  human  activities.  Because  of  the  slow 
rate  of  soil  formation,  accelerated  erosion  can  lead  to  a  per¬ 
manent  reduction  in  plant  productivity. 

Active  Preference:  That  portion  of  the  total  grazing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  which  grazing  use  may  be  authorized. 

Activity  Plan:  Site-specific  plan  which  precedes  actual  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  the  most  detailed  level  of  BLM  plan¬ 
ning,  and  is  also  referred  to  as  project  level  or  implementa¬ 
tion  level  planning. 

Actual  Use:  The  amount  of  animal  unit  months  consumed 
by  livestock  based  on  the  numbers  of  livestock  and  grazing 
dates  submitted  by  the  livestock  operator  and  confirmed  by 
periodic  field  checks  by  the  BLM. 

Adit:  Horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  passage  from  the 
surface  by  which  a  mine  is  worked  or  dewatered. 

Administrative  Unit:  Field  Office,  Resource  Area,  District 
or  State. 

Air  Quality:  Refers  to  standards  for  various  classes  of  land 
as  designated  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1978. 

Allotment:  An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more  livestock 
operators  graze  their  livestock.  Allotments  generally  con¬ 
sist  of  BLM  lands  but  may  also  include  other  federally  man¬ 
aged,  state  owned,  and  private  lands.  An  allotment  may  in¬ 
clude  one  or  more  separate  pastures.  Livestock  numbers  and 
periods  of  use  are  specified  for  each  allotment. 

Allotment  Categorization:  Grazing  allotments  and  range- 
land  areas  used  for  livestock  grazing  are  assigned  to  an  al¬ 
lotment  category  during  resource  management  planning. 
Allotment  categorization  is  used  to  establish  priorities  for 
distributing  available  funds  and  personnel  during  plan  imple¬ 
mentation  to  achieve  cost-effective  improvement  of  range- 
land  resources.  Categorization  is  also  used  to  organize  al¬ 
lotments  into  similar  groups  for  purposes  of  developing 
multiple  use  prescriptions,  analyzing  site-specific  and  cu¬ 
mulative  impacts,  and  determining  trade-offs. 

Allotment  Management  Plan:  A  w'ritten  program  of  live¬ 
stock  grazing  management,  including  supportive  measures 
if  required,  designed  to  attain  specific  management  goals  in 
a  grazing  allotment. 

Alluvial  Fan:  A  low,  outspread,  relatively  flat  to  gently  slop¬ 
ing  mass  of  loose  rock  material  deposited  by  a  stream  where 
it  flows  from  a  narrow  mountain  valley  onto  a  plain  or  broad 
valley. 


Alluvium:  Any  sediment  deposited  by  flowing  water,  as  in 
a  river  bed,  floodplain,  or  delta. 

Amendment:  The  process  for  considering  or  making 
changes  in  the  terms,  conditions,  and  decisions  of  approved 
Resource  Management  Plans  or  Management  Framework 
Plans  using  the  prescribed  provisions  for  resource  manage¬ 
ment  planning  appropriate  to  the  proposed  action  or  circum¬ 
stances.  Usually  only  one  or  two  issues  are  considered  that 
involve  only  a  portion  of  the  planning  area. 

Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation:  A  comprehensive 
documentation  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  resources, 
current  management  guidance,  and  opportunities  for  change. 

Animal  Unit  Month:  A  standardized  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  forage  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  one  cow 
unit  or  its  equivalent  for  1  month.  Approximately  800  pounds 
of  forage. 

Appeal:  Application  for  review  by  a  higher  court. 

Aquatic:  Living  or  growing  in  or  on  the  water. 

Aquifer:  A  water-bearing  bed  or  layer  of  permeable  rock, 
sand,  or  gravel  capable  of  yielding  large  amounts  of  water. 

Archaeological  resource/remains:  A  term  with  legal  defini¬ 
tion  and  application,  meaning  any  material  remains  of  hu¬ 
man  life  or  activities  that  are  at  least  100  years  of  age,  and 
that  are  of  archaeological  interest. 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern:  Areas  within  the 
public  lands  where  special  management  attention  is  required 
to:  ( 1 )  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important 
historic,  cultural,  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources,  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes,  or  (2)  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  safety  from  natural  hazards. 

Arid:  A  condition  of  a  region  where  precipitation  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  any  but  drought-adapted  vegetation. 

Armoring:  Placement  of  protective  material  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  reducing  sediment  into  streams  or  other  water 
bodies. 

Aspect:  (1)  the  visual  first  impression  of  vegetation  at  a 
particular  time  or  seen  from  a  specific  point.  (2)  The  pre¬ 
dominant  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  land. 

Assessment:  The  act  of  evaluating  and  interpreting  data 
and  information  for  a  defined  purpose. 

Authorized  Officer:  The  Federal  employee  who  has  the 
delegated  authority  to  make  a  specific  decision. 
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Authorized  Use:  Uses  of  public  land  that  may  be  autho¬ 
rized  include  agriculture  development,  residential  use  (un¬ 
der  certain  conditions),  business,  industrial,  and  commer¬ 
cial  uses,  advertising;  research  projects.  State  National  Guard 
maneuvers,  and  motion  picture  filming.  Recreational  con¬ 
cessions  are  considered  business  uses  and  may  be  autho¬ 
rized  by  lease.  Timber  harvest,  livestock  grazing,  mineral 
extraction  and  special  recreation  events,  among  other  uses, 
are  authorized  under  other  regulations  and  not  under  Sec¬ 
tion  302  of  FLPMA. 

Avoidance  Areas;  Areas  with  sensitive  resource  values 
where  rights-of-way  would  be  strongly  discouraged.  Au¬ 
thorizations  made  in  avoidance  areas  would  have  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  puipose  for  which  the  area  was  designated 
and  not  be  otherwise  feasible  on  lands  outside  the  avoid¬ 
ance  area. 

-B- 

Back  Country  Byways:  Vehicle  routes  that  traverse  scenic 
corridors  utilizing  secondary  or  back  country  road  systems. 
National  back  country  byways  are  designated  by  the  type  of 
road  and  vehicle  needed  to  travel  the  byway. 

Backfill:  Material  used  to  replace  soil  and  earth  removed 
during  mining. 

Backfilling:  The  replacement  of  soil  and  earth  removed 
during  mining. 

Basin:  A  depressed  area  having  no  surface  outlet  (topo¬ 
graphic  basin);  a  physiographic  feature  or  subsurface  struc¬ 
ture  that  is  capable  of  collecting,  storing,  or  discharging 
water  by  reason  of  its  shape  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
confining  material  (water);  a  depression  in  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face,  the  lowest  part  often  filled  by  a  lake  or  pond  (lake 
basin);  a  part  of  a  river  or  canal  widened  (drainage,  river, 
stream  basin). 

Best  Management  Practices:  A  suite  of  techniques  that  guide, 
or  may  be  applied  to,  management  actions  to  aid  in  achiev¬ 
ing  desired  outcomes.  Best  management  practices  are  of¬ 
ten  developed  in  conjunction  with  land  use  plans,  but  they 
are  not  considered  a  land  use  plan  decision  unless  the  land 
use  plan  specifies  that  they  are  mandatory.  They  may  be 
updated  or  modified  without  a  plan  amendment  if  they  are 
not  mandatory. 

Big  Game:  Large  species  of  wildlife  that  are  hunted,  such 
as  elk,  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  and  pronghorn  antelope. 

Biodiversity:  The  diversity  of  living  organisms  considered 
at  all  levels  of  organization  including  genetics,  species,  and 
higher  taxonomic  levels,  and  the  variety  of  habitats  and  eco¬ 
systems,  as  well  as  the  processes  occurring  therein. 


Biological  Assessment:  The  gathering  and  evaluation  of 
information  on  proposed  endangered  and  threatened  spe¬ 
cies  and  critical  habitat  and  proposed  critical  habitat.  Re¬ 
quired  when  a  management  action  potentially  conflicts  with 
endangered  or  threatened  species,  the  biological  assessment 
is  the  way  federal  agencies  enter  into  formal  consultation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  describe  a  proposed 
action  and  the  consequences  to  the  species  the  action  would 
affect. 

Biomass:  Vegetative  material  leftover  from  stand  treatments. 
This  term  usually  refers  to  such  material  that  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  transported  to  cogeneration  plants,  and  there  uti¬ 
lized  for  production  of  electricity. 

Board  feet:  A  unit  of  solid  wood  one  foot  square  and  one 
inch  thick. 

Bole:  The  main  stem(s)  of  a  timber  species  tree. 

Bond,  or  Corporate  Guarantee:  The  use  of  corporate  assets 
as  part  or  all  of  the  financial  assurance  for  reclamation. 

Browse:  To  browse  (verb)  is  to  graze  a  plant;  also,  browse 
(noun)  is  the  tender  shoots,  twigs  and  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs  often  used  as  food  by  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Buffer  zone  (strip):  A  protective  area  adjacent  to  an  area  of 
concern  requiring  special  attention  or  protection.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  riparian  zones  which  are  ecological  units,  buffer  strips 
can  be  designed  to  meet  varying  management  concerns. 

Bunchgrass:  Individual  grasses  that  have  the  characteristic 
growth  habit  of  forming  a  “bunch”  as  opposed  to  having 
stolens  or  rhizomes  or  single  annual  habit. 

-C- 

Cambrian:  The  oldest  of  the  periods  of  the  Paleozoic  Era; 
also  the  system  of  strata  deposited  during  that  period. 

Candidate  species:  Any  species  included  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  review  that  are  being 
considered  for  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Canopy:  The  uppermost  layer  consisting  of  the  crowns  of 
trees  or  shrubs  in  a  forest  or  woodland. 

Carrying  capacity:  The  maximum  stocking  rate  possible 
without  damaging  vegetation  or  related  resources. 

Casual  Use:  Activities  that  only  negligibly  disturb  federal 
lands  and  resources.  For  mining  activities,  casual  use  gen¬ 
erally  includes  the  collecting  of  geochemical,  rock,  soil,  or 
mineral  specimens  using  hand  tools,  hand  panning,  and 
nonmotorized  sluicing.  It  also  generally  includes  use  of 
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metal  detectors,  gold  spears,  and  other  battery-operated  de¬ 
vices  for  sensing  the  presence  of  minerals,  and  hand  and 
battery-operated  drywashers.  Casual  use  does  not  include 
use  of  mechanized  earth-moving  equipment,  truck-mounted 
drilling  equipment,  suction  dredges,  motorized  vehicles  in 
areas  designated  as  closed  to  off-road  vehicles,  chemicals, 
or  explosives.  It  also  does  not  include  occupancy  or  opera¬ 
tions  where  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  activities  result  in 
more  than  negligible  disturbance. 

Categorical  Exclusion:  A  category  of  actions  (identified  in 
agency  guidance)  that  do  not  individually  or  cumulatively 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  human  environment,  and  for 
which  neither  an  environmental  assessment  nor  an  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Impact  Statement  is  required. 

Cave  Resource:  Any  naturally  occurring  void,  cavity,  re¬ 
cess,  or  system  of  interconnected  passages  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  or  within  a  cliff  or  ledge,  including  any 
cave  resource  therein,  that  is  large  enough  to  permit  a  per¬ 
son  to  enter,  whether  the  entrance  is  excavated  or  naturally 
formed.  Also  included  is  any  natural  pit  or  sinkhole. 

Cenozoic:  The  most  recent  era  of  geologic  history  (65  mil¬ 
lion  years  ago  until  the  present)  during  which  the  world’s 
modern  landforms,  animals,  and  plants  came  into  being. 

Channel:  An  open  conduit  either  naturally  or  artificially 
created  which  periodically  or  continuously  contains  mov¬ 
ing  water  or  forms  a  connecting  link  between  two  bodies  of 
water. 

Clean  Air  Act:  Federal  legislation  governing  air  pollution. 

Climax:  The  culminating  stage  in  plant  succession  for  a 
given  site  where  vegetation  has  reached  a  highly  stable  con¬ 
dition. 

Climax  Vegetation:  The  final  vegetation  community  and 
highest  ecological  development  of  a  plant  community  that 
emerges  after  a  series  of  successive  vegetational  stages.  The 
climax  community  perpetuates  itself  indefinitely  unless  dis¬ 
turbed  by  outside  forces. 

Closed:  Generally  denotes  that  an  area  is  not  available  for  a 
particular  use  or  uses;  refer  to  specific  definitions  found  in 
law,  regulations,  or  policy  guidance  for  application  to  indi¬ 
vidual  programs. 

Closed  Area  or  Trail:  Designated  areas  and  trails  where  the 
use  of  off-road  vehicles  are  permanently  or  temporarily  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  use  of  off-road  vehicles  in  closed  areas  may  be 
allowed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  authorized  officer. 

Closed  Road:  A  road  or  segment  which  is  restricted  from 
certain  types  of  use  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
prohibited  use  and  the  time  period  of  closure  is  specified. 


Coal:  A  readily  combustible  rock  containing  more  than  50 
percent  weight  and  more  than  70  percent  by  volume  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  material  including  inherent  moisture,  formed 
from  compaction  and  induration  of  variously  altered  plant 
remains  similar  to  those  in  peat.  Differences  in  the  kinds  of 
plant  materials  (type),  in  degree  of  metamorphism  (rank), 
and  in  the  range  of  impurity  (grade)  are  characteristic  of 
coal  and  are  used  in  classification. 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR):  The  official,  legal  tabu¬ 
lation  or  regulations  directing  federal  government  activi¬ 
ties. 

Collaboration:  A  cooperative  process  in  which  interested 
parties,  often  with  widely  varied  interests,  work  together  to 
seek  solutions  with  broad  support  for  managing  public  and 
other  lands.  This  may  or  may  not  involve  an  agency  as  a 
cooperating  agency. 

Colluvium:  A  general  term  applied  to  loose  and  incoherent 
deposits,  usually  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  or  cliff  and  brought 
there  chiefly  by  gravity.  Talus  and  cliff  debris  are  included 
in  such  deposits. 

Commercial  Forest  Land:  Forest  land  which  is  producing, 
or  has  a  site  capable  of  producing,  at  least  20  cubic  feet / 
acre/year  of  a  commercial  tree  species. 

Common  Variety  Minerals:  Stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumic- 
ite,  and  cinders  that,  though  possibly  having  value  for  trade, 
manufacture,  the  sciences,  or  the  mechanical  or  ornamental 
arts,  do  not  have  a  distinct,  special  value  for  such  use  be¬ 
yond  normal  uses.  On  the  public  lands  such  minerals  are 
considered  saleable  and  are  disposed  of  by  sales  or  by  spe¬ 
cial  permits  to  local  governments. 

Community:  An  assemblage  of  plant  and  animal  popula¬ 
tions  in  a  common  spatial  arrangement. 

Composition  (of  forest  vegetation):  The  proportion  of  each 
tree  species  in  a  stand,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  to¬ 
tal  number,  basal  area,  or  volume  of  all  tree  species  in  the 
stand. 

Conformance:  That  a  proposed  action  shall  be  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  land  use  plan  or,  if  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  shall  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  goals,  objectives, 
or  standards  of  the  approved  land  use  plan. 

Conifer:  A  tree  of  the  order  Coniferae  with  cones  and  needle- 
shaped  or  scalelike  leaves. 

Coniferous:  Pertaining  to  conifers,  which  bear  woody  cones 
containing  naked  seeds. 

Conservation  Agreement:  A  formal  signed  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  National  Ma- 
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rine  Fisheries  Service  and  other  parties  that  implements  spe¬ 
cific  actions,  activities,  or  programs  designed  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  threats  or  otherwise  improve  the  status  of  a  spe¬ 
cies.  CA’s  can  be  developed  at  a  State,  regional,  or  national 
level  and  generally  include  multiple  agencies  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  as  well  as  tribes.  Depending  on  the 
types  of  commitments  the  BLM  makes  in  a  CA  and  the  level 
of  signatory  authority,  plan  revisions  or  amendments  may 
be  required  prior  to  signing  the  CA,  or  subsequently  in  or¬ 
der  to  implement  the  CA. 

Conservation  Strategy:  A  strategy  outlining  current  activi¬ 
ties  or  threats  that  are  contributing  to  the  decline  of  a  spe¬ 
cies,  along  with  the  actions  or  strategies  needed  to  reverse 
or  eliminate  such  a  decline  or  threats.  Conservation  strate¬ 
gies  are  generally  developed  for  species  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  designated  as  BLM  Sensitive  species  or  that 
have  been  determined  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  be  Federal  candidates 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Consistency:  The  proposed  land  use  plan  does  not  conflict 
with  officially  approved  plans,  programs,  and  policies  of 
tribes,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  practical  within  Federal  law,  regulation, 
and  policy. 

Contiguous:  lands  or  legal  subdivisions  having  a  common 
boundary;  lands  having  only  a  common  corner  are  not  con¬ 
tiguous. 

Cooperating  Agency:  Assists  the  lead  Federal  agency  in 
developing  an  Environmental  Analysis  or  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
regulations  implementing  NEPA  define  a  cooperating  agency 
as  any  agency  that  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  exper¬ 
tise  for  proposals  covered  by  NEPA.  Any  tribe  or  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  jurisdiction  with  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  become  a  cooperating  agency  by  agreement  with 
the  lead  agency. 

Corridor:  A  wide  strip  of  land  within  which  a  proposed 
linear  facility  could  be  located. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 

Cover:  Any  form  of  environmental  protection  that  helps  an 
animal  stay  alive  (mainly  shelter  from  weather  and  conceal¬ 
ment  from  predators). 

Cover  Type:  The  present  vegetation  composition  of  an  area, 
described  by  the  dominant  plant  species. 

Critical  Habitat:  An  area  occupied  by  a  threatened  or  en¬ 
dangered  species  “on  which  are  found  those  physical  and 
biological  features  (1)  essential  to  the  conservation  of  the 


species,  and  (2)  which  may  require  special  management 
considerations  or  protection”. 

Cultural  resource/cultural  property:  a  definite  location  of 
human  activity,  occupation,  or  use  identifiable  through  field 
inventory  (survey),  historical  documentation,  or  oral  evi¬ 
dence.  The  term  includes  archaeological,  historic,  or  archi¬ 
tectural  sites,  structures,  or  places  with  important  public  and 
scientific  uses,  and  may  include  definite  locations  (sites  or 
places)  or  traditional  cultural  or  religious  importance  to 
specified  social  and/or  cultural  groups.  Cultural  resources 
are  concrete,  material  places  and  things  that  are  located,  clas¬ 
sified,  ranked,  and  managed  through  the  system  of  identify¬ 
ing,  protecting,  and  utilizing  for  public  benefit. 

Cultural  resource  inventory  classes: 

•  Class  I  -  Existing  data  inventory:  a  study  of  published 
and  unpublished  documents,  records,  files,  registers,  and 
other  sources,  resulting  in  analysis  and  synthesis  of  all 
reasonably  available  data.  Class  I  inventories  encom¬ 
pass  prehistoric,  historic,  and  ethnological/sociologi¬ 
cal  elements,  and  are  in  large  part  chronicles  of  past 
land  uses.  They  may  have  major  relevance  to  current 
land  use  decisions. 

•  Class  II  -  Sampling  field  inventory:  a  statistically  based 
sample  survey  designed  to  help  characterize  the  prob¬ 
able  density,  diversity,  and  distribution  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  properties  in  a  large  area  by  interpreting  the  results 
of  surveying  limited  and  discontinuous  portions  of  the 
target  area. 

•  Class  III  -  Intensive  field  inventory:  a  continuous,  in¬ 
tensive  survey  of  an  entire  target  area,  aimed  at  locat¬ 
ing  and  recording  all  archaeological  properties  that  have 
surface  indications,  by  walking  close-interval  parallel 
transects  (generally  at  30  m  intervals)  until  the  area  has 
been  thoroughly  examined. 

Cumulative  Impact:  The  impact  on  the  environment  that 
results  from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  action  when  added 
to  other  past,  present,  or  reasonably  foreseeable  future  ac¬ 
tions  regardless  of  what  agency  (Federal  or  non-Federal)  or 
person  undertakes  such  other  actions.  Cumulative  impacts 
can  result  from  individually  minor  but  collectively  signifi¬ 
cant  actions  taking  place  over  a  period  of  time. 

Cunits:  A  unit  of  volume  equivalent  to  100  cubic  feet  of 
solid  wood. 

-D- 

Deciduous:  Pertaining  to  plants  that  shed  all  their  leaves 
every  year  in  a  certain  season. 

Denning  Habitat:  Habitat  used  during  parturition  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  young  until  they  are  mobile.  The  common  compo¬ 
nent  appears  to  be  large  amounts  of  coarse  woody  debris, 
either  down  logs  or  root  wads.  Coarse  woody  debris  pro- 
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vides  escape  and  thermal  cover  for  kittens.  Denning  habitat 
may  be  found  either  in  older  mature  forest  of  conifer  or 
mixed  conifer/deciduous  types,  or  in  regenerating  stands 
(>20  years  since  disturbance).  Denning  habitat  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  within  daily  travel  distance  of  foraging  habitat  (typi¬ 
cal  maximum  daily  distance  for  females  is  3-6  miles). 

Designated  Roads  and  Trails:  Specific  roads  and  trails  where 
some  type  of  motorized  vehicle  use  is  allowed  either  sea¬ 
sonally  or  year-long. 

Development  Well:  A  well  drilled  within  the  known  or 
proven  productive  area  of  an  oil  field  with  the  expectation 
of  producing  oil  or  gas  from  the  producing  reservoir. 

Discharge  (Water):  The  rate  of  flow  or  volume  of  water 
flowing  in  a  stream  at  a  given  place  or  within  a  given  period 
of  time. 

Dispersed  or  Extensive  Recreation:  Recreation  activities 
of  an  unstructured  type  which  are  not  confined  to  specific 
locations  such  as  recreation  sites.  Example  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  hunting,  fishing,  off-road  vehicle  use,  hiking, 
and  sightseeing. 

Disturbance:  Events  that  alter  the  structure,  composition, 
or  function  of  terrestrial  or  aquatic  habitats.  Natural  distur¬ 
bances  include  drought,  floods,  wind,  fires,  wildlife  graz¬ 
ing,  and  insects  and  pathogens.  Human-caused  disturbances 
include  actions  such  as  timber  harvest,  fire,  livestock  graz¬ 
ing,  road  construction,  and  the  introduction  of  exotic  spe¬ 
cies. 

Distribution  Line:  An  electric  power  line  operating  at  a 
voltage  of  less  than  69  kilovolts. 

Diversity:  The  relative  abundance  of  wildlife  species,  plant 
species,  communities,  habitats,  or  habitat  features  per  unit 
of  area. 

Drainage:  The  removal  of  excess  water  from  land  by  sur¬ 
face  or  subsurface  flow. 

Drawdown,  Ground  Water:  A  lowering  of  the  ground  water 
surface  caused  by  pumping,  measured  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  original  ground  water  level  and  the  level  after  a 
period  of  pumping. 

Drilling:  The  operation  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  earth,  usu¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  removing  subsurface 
formation  fluids  such  as  oil  and  gas. 

Dry  Hole:  Any  well  incapable  of  producing  oil  or  gas  in 
commercial  quantities.  A  dry  hole  my  produce  water,  gas, 
or  even  oil,  but  not  enough  to  justify  production. 


-E- 

Easement:  A  right  afforded  a  person  or  agency  to  make 
limited  use  of  another’s  real  property  for  access  or  other 
purposes. 

Ecosystem:  A  complete,  interacting  system  of  living  or¬ 
ganisms  and  the  land  and  water  that  make  up  their  environ¬ 
ment;  the  home  places  of  all  living  things,  including  hu¬ 
mans. 

Emergent  Vegetation:  Aquatic  plant  species  that  are  rooted 
in  wetlands  but  extend  above  the  water’s  surface. 

Endangered  Species:  A  plant  or  animal  species  whose  pros¬ 
pects  for  survival  and  reproduction  are  in  immediate  jeop¬ 
ardy,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  is 
further  defined  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Entry:  An  application  to  acquire  title  to  public  lands. 

Environmental  Assessment:  A  concise  public  document  that 
analyzes  the  environmental  impacts  of  a  proposed  federal 
action  and  provides  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  level 
of  significance  of  the  impacts. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  A  detailed  written  state¬ 
ment  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
when  an  agency  proposes  a  major  federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

Erosion:  The  wearing  away  of  the  land  surface  by  running 
water,  wind,  ice,  or  other  geological  agents. 

Exception  (oil  and  gas):  A  one-time  exemption  to  a  lease 
stipulation.  Exceptions  are  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Exclusion  Areas:  Areas  with  sensitive  resource  values 
where  rights-of-way  would  be  prohibited. 

Exploration:  The  work  of  investigating  a  mineral  deposit 
to  determine  by  geological  surveys,  geophysical  surveys, 
geochemical  surveys,  boreholes,  pits,  and  underground 
workings  if  it  is  feasible  to  mine. 

Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area:  Areas  where  sig¬ 
nificant  recreation  opportunities  and  problems  are  limited 
and  explicit  recreation  management  is  not  required.  Mini¬ 
mal  management  actions  related  to  the  Bureau’s  steward¬ 
ship  responsibilities  are  adequate  in  these  areas. 

-F- 

Fan:  An  accumulation  of  debris  brought  down  by  a  stream 
descending  through  a  steep  ravine  and  debouching  in  the 
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plain  beneath,  where  the  detrital  material  spreads  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  forming  a  section  of  a  very  low  cone. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976:  Public 
Law  94-579.  October  21,  1976,  often  referred  to  as  the 
BLM's  “Organic  Act,”  which  provides  the  majority  of  the 
BLM's  legislated  authority,  direction,  policy,  and  basic  man¬ 
agement  guidance. 

Federal  Register:  A  daily  publication  that  reports  Presiden¬ 
tial  and  Federal  Agency  documents. 

Fire-dependent  ecosystems:  Ecosystems  in  which  recurring 
disturbances  by  fire  are  essential  to  ecosystem  function. 

Fire  Management  Plan:  A  strategic  plan  that  defines  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  manage  wildland  and  prescribed  fires  and  docu¬ 
ments  the  fire  management  program  in  the  approved  land 
use  plan;  the  plan  is  supplemented  by  operational  proce¬ 
dures  such  as  preparedness  plans,  preplanned  dispatch  plans, 
prescribed  fire  plans,  and  prevention  plans. 

Fire  Preparedness:  Activities  that  lead  to  a  safe,  efficient, 
and  cost-effective  fire  management  program  in  support  of 
land  and  resource  management  objectives  through  appro¬ 
priate  planning  and  coordination. 

Fire  Regimes:  periodicity  and  pattern  of  naturally  occur¬ 
ring  fires  in  a  particular  area  or  vegetative  type,  described 
in  terms  of  frequency,  biological  severity,  and  areal  extent 
(Tande  1980). 

Fishery:  Habitat  that  supports  the  propagation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fish. 

Flood  Plain:  The  relatively  flat  area  or  lowlands  adjoining 
a  body  of  standing  or  flowing  water  which  has  been  or  might 
be  covered  by  floodwater. 

Fluvial:  Pertaining  to  streams  or  produced  by  stream  ac¬ 
tion. 

Forage:  All  browse  and  herbaceous  foods  available  to  graz¬ 
ing  animals,  which  may  be  grazed  or  harvested  for  feeding. 

Forb:  A  herbaceous  plant  that  is  not  a  grass,  sedge,  or  rush. 

Forest  Health  treatments:  Treatments  that  restore  forest 
ecosystems  to  a  condition  that  sustains  their  complexity 
while  providing  for  human  needs. 

Forest  Land:  Land  that  is  now,  or  has  the  potential  of  being, 
at  least  10  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  (based  on  crown 
closure)  or  16.7  percent  stocked  (based  on  tree  stocking). 

Formation:  A  body  of  rock  identified  by  lithic  characteris¬ 
tics  and  stratigraphic  position;  it  is  prevailingly,  but  not  nec¬ 


essarily  tabular,  and  is  mappable  at  the  earth’s  surface  or 
traceable  in  the  subsurface. 

Fossil:  Mineralized  or  petrified  form  from  a  past  geologic 
age,  especially  from  previously  living  things. 

Fragile  Soil:  A  soil  that  is  especially  vulnerable  to  erosion 
or  deterioration  due  to  its  physical  characteristics  and/or 
location.  Disturbance  to  the  surface  or  the  vegetative  cover 
can  initiate  a  rapid  cycle  of  loss  and  destruction  of  soil  ma¬ 
terial,  structure,  and  ability  to  sustain  a  biotic  community. 

Free-flowing  River:  Existing  or  flowing  in  a  natural  condi¬ 
tion  without  impoundment,  diversion,  straightening,  rip-rap¬ 
ping,  or  other  modification  of  the  waterway. 

Fuels: 

Fuel  loading:  The  weight  of  fuels  in  a  given  area,  usually 
expressed  in  tons  per  acre,  pounds  per  acre,  or  kilograms 
per  square  meter. 

-G- 

Geographic  Information  System  (GIS):  A  computer  sys¬ 
tem  capable  of  storing,  analyzing,  and  displaying  data  and 
describing  places  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

Geophysical  Exploration:  The  use  of  geophysical  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods  to  determine  subsurface  conditions  by 
analyzing  such  properties  as  specific  gravity,  electrical  con¬ 
ductivity,  or  magnetic  susceptibility. 

Goal:  A  broad  statement  of  a  desired  outcome.  Goals  are 
usually  not  quantifiable  and  may  not  have  established  time 
frames  for  achievement. 

Grazing  System:  The  manipulation  of  livestock  grazing  to 
accomplish  a  desired  result. 

Groundwater:  Water  contained  in  pore  spaces  of  consoli¬ 
dated  and  unconsolidated  surface  material. 

Guidelines:  Actions  or  management  practices  that  may  be 
used  to  achieve  desired  outcomes,  sometimes  expressed  as 
best  management  practices.  Guidelines  may  be  identified 
during  the  land  use  planning  process,  but  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  land  use  plan  decision  unless  the  plan  specifies 
that  they  are  mandatory. 

-H- 

Habitat:  A  specific  set  of  physical  conditions  that  surround 
a  species,  group  of  species,  or  a  large  community.  In  wild¬ 
life  management,  the  major  constituents  of  habitat  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  food,  water,  cover,  and  living  space.  The  com¬ 
plete  suite  of  biotic  and  abiotic  components  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  where  an  animal  lives. 
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Heap:  A  large,  engineered  pile  of  ore  over  which  chemical 
agents  such  as  cyanide  are  sprinkled  in  extracting  metals  by 
heap  leaching. 

Heap  Leaching:  A  low-cost  technique  for  extracting  metals 
from  ore  by  percolating  leaching  solutions  through  heaps 
of  ore  placed  on  impervious  pads.  This  method  is  generally 
used  on  low-grade  ores. 

Heavy  Metal:  Any  of  the  metals  that  react  readily  with 
dithizone,  including  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  bismuth,  gold, 
cadmium,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  tantalum,  tellurium,  plati¬ 
num,  and  silver. 

Herbaceous:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  an  herb 
(fleshy-stern  plant)  as  distinguished  from  the  woody  tissue 
of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Highwall:  The  unexcavated  face  of  exposed  overburden 
and  ore  in  an  open  pit  mine. 

Historic:  Period  wherein  nonnative  cultural  activities  took 
place,  based  primarily  upon  European  roots,  having  no  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  traditional  Native  American  culture(s). 

Historic  property  or  historic  resource:  “any  prehistoric  or 
historic  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object  included 
in,  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in,  the  National  Register.  The 
term  includes,  for  purposes  of  these  regulations,  artifacts, 
records,  and  remains  that  are  related  to  and  located  within 
such  properties.  The  term  ‘eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register’  includes  both  properties  formally  determined 
as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  other  proper¬ 
ties  that  meet  National  Register  listing  criteria”  { quoted  from 
36  CFR  900.2(e)}. 

Home  Range:  The  area  in  which  an  animal  travels  in  the 
scope  of  natural  activities. 

Horizon  (soil):  A  layer  of  soil  or  soil  material  roughly  par¬ 
allel  to  the  land  surface  and  differing  from  adjoining  ge¬ 
netically  related  layers  in  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi¬ 
cal  properties  or  characteristics,  such  as  color,  structure,  and 
texture. 

Hummock:  A  low,  rounded  hill,  knoll,  hillock;  a  tract  of 
wooded  land  higher  than  a  nearby  swamp  or  marsh. 

Hydrologic  Condition:  The  current  state  of  the  processes 
controlling  the  yield,  timing,  and  quality  of  water  in  a  wa¬ 
tershed.  Each  physical  and  biologic  process  that  regulates 
or  influences  streamflow  and  ground-water  character  has  a 
range  of  variability  associated  with  the  rate  or  magnitude  of 
energy  and  mass  exchange.  At  any  point  in  time,  each  of 
these  processes  can  be  defined  by  their  current  rate  or  mag¬ 
nitude  relative  to  the  range  of  variability  associated  with 


each  process.  Integration  of  all  processes  at  one  time  repre¬ 
sents  hydrologic  condition. 

Hydrologic  Unit:  A  level  of  a  hierarchical  system  to  describe 
geographic  areas.  Hydrologic  units  are  used  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  hydrologic  data. 

Hydrophytic:  Water-loving;  ability  to  grow  in  water  or  satu¬ 
rated  soils. 

-I- 

Igneous  Rock:  Rock,  such  as  granite  and  basalt,  that  has 
solidified  from  a  molten  or  partially  molten  state. 

Impact:  A  modification  of  the  existing  environment  caused 
by  an  action  (such  as  construction  or  operation  of  facili¬ 
ties). 

Impacts  (or  Effects):  Environmental  consequences  (the  sci¬ 
entific  and  analytical  basis  for  comparison  of  alternatives) 
as  a  result  of  a  proposed  action.  Effects  may  be  either  di¬ 
rect,  which  are  caused  by  the  action  and  occur  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  or  indirect,  which  are  caused  by  the  action 
and  are  later  in  time  or  farther  removed  in  distance,  but  are 
still  reasonably  foreseeable,  or  cumulative. 

Implementation  Decisions:  Decisions  that  take  action  to 
implement  land  use  plan  decisions.  They  are  generally  ap¬ 
pealable  to  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals. 

Implementation  Plan:  A  site-specific  plan  written  to  imple¬ 
ment  decisions  made  in  a  land  use  plan.  An  implementa¬ 
tion  plans  usually  selects  and  applies  best  management  prac¬ 
tices  to  meet  land  use  plan  objectives.  Implementation  plans 
are  synonymous  with  “activity”  plans.  Examples  of  imple¬ 
mentation  plans  include  interdisciplinary  management  plans, 
habitat  management  plans,  and  allotment  management  plans. 

Indian  tribe:  Any  Indian  group  in  the  conterminous  United 
States  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recognizes  as  pos¬ 
sessing  tribal  status. 

Indicator  (Species):  A  species  of  animal  or  plant  whose 
presence  is  a  fairly  certain  indication  of  a  particular  set  of 
environmental  conditions.  Indicator  species  serve  to  show 
the  effects  of  development  actions  on  the  environment. 

Indirect  effects:  Secondary  effects  that  occur  in  locations 
other  that  the  initial  action  or  later  in  time. 

Infiltration:  The  downward  entry  of  water  into  the  soil  or 
other  material. 

Initial  (fire)  Attack:  An  aggressive  fire  suppression  action 
consistent  with  firefighter  and  public  safety  and  values  to 
be  protected. 
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Interdisciplinary  Team:  A  group  of  individuals  with  differ¬ 
ent  training,  representing  the  physical  sciences,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  environmental  design  arts,  assembled  to  solve  a 
problem  or  perform  a  task.  The  members  of  the  team  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  solution  with  frequent  interaction  so  that  each  dis¬ 
cipline  may  provide  insights  to  any  stage  of  the  problem 
and  disciplines  may  combine  to  provide  new  solutions.  The 
number  and  disciplines  of  the  members  preparing  the  plan 
vary  with  circumstances.  A  member  may  represent  one  or 
more  discipline  or  Bureau  program  interest. 

Interim  Management  Policy:  Policy  that  guides  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  BLMs  Wilderness  Study  Areas.  The  policy  bal¬ 
ances  the  various  uses  of  Wilderness  Study  Areas  with  the 
requirement  to  protect  the  lands  wilderness  values. 

Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals:  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  board  that  acts  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  responding  to  appeals  of  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  use  and  disposition  of  public  lands  and  re¬ 
sources.  Because  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  acts 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  its  deci¬ 
sions  usually  represent  the  Department’s  final  decision  but 
are  subject  to  the  courts. 

Intermittent  Stream:  A  stream  which  occasionally  is  dry  or 
reduced  to  pool  stage. 

Invasive  Species:  Organisms  that  have  been  introduced  into 
an  environment  where  they  did  not  evolve.  Executive  Or¬ 
der  13112  focuses  on  organism  whose  presence  is  likely  to 
cause  economic  harm,  environmental  harm,  or  harms  to 
human  health. 

Inversion:  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  layer  of 
cool  air  is  trapped  near  the  earth’s  surface  by  an  overlying 
layer  of  warm  air  so  that  the  lower  layer  cannot  rise.  Seri¬ 
ous  air  pollution  problems  may  result  from  air  pollutants 
being  emitted  into  the  limited  mixing  depth  below  the  in¬ 
version. 

-J- 

Jurisdiction:  The  legal  right  to  control  or  regulate  use  of  a 
transportation  facility.  Jurisdiction  requires  authority,  but 
not  necessarily  ownership. 

-K- 

Key  Linkage  Areas:  Key  linkage  areas  provide  landscape 
connectivity  between  blocks  of  lynx  habitat.  Linkage  areas 
occur  both  within  and  between  geographic  areas  where  in¬ 
tervening  areas  of  non-lynx  habitat  such  as  basins,  valleys, 
agricultural  lands  separate  blocks  of  lynx  habitat,  or  where 
lynx  habitat  naturally  narrows  between  two  blocks. 


-L- 

Land  Classification:  A  process  for  determining  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  public  lands  for  certain  types  of  disposal  or  lease 
under  the  public  land  laws  or  for  retention  under  multiple 
use  management. 

Land  Use  Allocation:  The  identification  in  a  land  use  plan 
of  the  activities  and  foreseeable  development  that  are  al¬ 
lowed,  restricted,  or  excluded  for  all  or  part  of  the  planning 
area,  based  on  desired  future  conditions. 

Land  Use  Plan:  A  set  of  decisions  that  establish  manage¬ 
ment  direction  for  land  within  an  administrative  area,  as 
prescribed  under  the  planning  provisions  of  FLPMA;  an 
assimilation  of  land-use-plan-level  decisions  developed 
through  the  planning  process,  regardless  of  the  scale  at  which 
the  decisions  were  developed. 

Leasable  Minerals:  Those  minerals  or  materials  designated 
as  leasable  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  They 
include  coal,  phosphate,  asphalt,  sulphur,  potassium,  and 
sodium  minerals,  and  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal. 

Lease:  ( 1 )  A  legal  document  that  conveys  to  an  operator  the 
right  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas;  (2)  the  tract  of  land,  on  which  a 
lease  has  been  obtained,  where  producing  wells  and  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  are  located. 

Lease  Stipulation  (oil  and  gas):  Conditions  of  lease  issu¬ 
ance  that  provide  protection  for  other  resource  values  or 
land  uses  by  establishing  authority  for  substantial  delay  or 
site  changes  or  the  denial  of  operations  within  the  terms  of 
the  lease  contract.  The  authorized  officer  has  the  authority 
to  relocate,  control  timing,  and  impose  other  mitigation 
measures  under  Section  6  of  the  Standard  Lease  Form.  Lease 
stipulations  clarify  the  Bureau’s  intent  to  protect  know  re¬ 
sources  or  resource  values. 

Lessee:  A  person  or  entity  holding  record  title  in  a  lease 
issued  by  the  United  States  (see  43  CFR  3160.0-5). 

Lek:  An  assembly  area  where  birds,  especially  sage  grouse, 
carry  on  display  and  courtship  behavior. 

Limited  Areas  or  Trails:  Designated  areas  or  trails  where 
the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  is  subject  to  restrictions,  such 
as  limiting  the  number  or  types  or  vehicles  allowed,  dates 
and  times  of  use  (seasonal  restrictions),  limiting  use  to  ex¬ 
isting  roads  and  trails,  or  limiting  use  to  designated  roads 
and  trails.  Under  the  designated  roads  and  trails  designa¬ 
tion,  use  would  be  allowed  only  on  roads  and  trails  that  are 
signed  for  use.  Combinations  of  restrictions  are  possible, 
such  as  limiting  use  to  certain  types  of  vehicles  during  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year. 
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Limits  of  Acceptable  Change:  A  framework  for  establish¬ 
ing  acceptable  and  appropriate  resource  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  recreation  settings.  A  system  of  management  plan¬ 
ning. 

Litter:  The  uppermost  layer  of  organic  debris  on  the  soil 
surface,  essentially  the  freshly  fallen  or  slightly  decomposed 
vegetal  material. 

Loamy:  Intermediate  in  texture  and  properties  between  fine- 
and  course-textured  soils. 

Locatable  Minerals:  Minerals  subject  to  exploration,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  disposal  by  staking  mining  claims  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended.  This  in¬ 
cludes  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  uncommon  miner¬ 
als  not  subject  to  lease  or  sale. 

Lode:  A  mineral  deposit  in  solid  rock. 

Lode  Mining:  Mining  of  a  mineral  deposit  in  solid  rock. 

Lynx  Analysis  Unit  (LAU):  The  LAU  is  a  project  analysis 
unit  upon  which  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative  effects 
analyses  are  performed.  LAU  boundaries  should  remain 
constant  to  facilitate  planning  and  allow  effective  monitor¬ 
ing  of  habitat  changes  over  time.  An  area  of  at  least  the  size 
used  by  an  individual  lynx,  about  25-50  square  miles. 

Lynx  Habitat:  Lynx  occur  in  mesic  coniferous  forest  that 
have  cold,  snowy  winters  and  provide  a  prey  base  of  snow- 
shoe  hare.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  primary  vegetation  that 
contributes  to  lynx  habitat  is  lodgepole  pine,  subalpine  fir, 
and  Englemann  spruce.  Secondary  vegetation  that,  when 
interspersed  within  subalpine  forests,  may  also  contribute 
to  lynx  habitat,  includes  cool,  moist  Douglas-fir,  grand  fir, 
western  larch,  and  aspen  forest.  Dry  forest  types  (ponde- 
rosa  pine,  climax  lodgepole  pine)  do  not  provide  lynx  habi¬ 
tat.  Primary  elevations  for  lynx  habitat  are  between  1500- 
2000  m.  (4,920  -  6,560  ft.)  elevation  zones  in  the  northern 
Rockies. 

-M- 

Management  Decision:  A  decision  made  by  the  BLM  to 
manage  public  lands.  Management  decisions  include  both 
land  use  plan  decisions  and  implementation  decisions. 

Management  Framework  Plan:  Planning  decision  document 
prepared  before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  the  land  use  planning  provisions  of  the  FLPMA, 
which  establishes,  for  a  given  area  of  land,  land-use  alloca¬ 
tions,  coordination  guidelines  for  multiple-use,  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved  for  each  class  of  land  use  or  protection. 

Management  Opportunities:  A  component  of  the  analysis 
of  the  management  situation;  actions  or  management  direc¬ 


tions  that  could  be  taken  to  resolve  issues  or  management 
concerns. 

Metalliferous:  Metallic  minerals  such  as  gold,  silver,  and 
lead. 

Metamorphic  Rock:  Any  rock  derived  from  preexisting 
rocks  by  mineralogical,  chemical,  and  structural  changes, 
essentially  in  the  solid  state,  in  response  to  marked  changes 
in  temperature,  pressure,  shearing  stress,  and  chemical  en¬ 
vironment  at  depth  in  the  earth’s  crust. 

Mill:  A  plant  in  which  ore  is  treated  for  the  recovery  of 
valuable  minerals  or  valuable  minerals  are  concentrated  into 
a  smaller  bulk  for  shipping  to  a  smelter  or  other  reduction 
works. 

Mill  site  (Millsite  claim):  A  site  located  on  nonmineral  land 
and  used  for  erecting  a  mill  or  reduction  works,  or  for  other 
uses  reasonably  incident  to  support  of  a  mine.  Millsites  are 
limited  to  5  acres  and  may  be  located  either  by  metes  and 
bounds  or  by  legal  subdivision. 

Mine:  An  opening  or  excavation  in  the  earth  for  extracting 
minerals. 

Mineral:  Any  solid  or  fluid  inorganic  substance  that  can  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  for  profit. 

Mineral  Entry:  The  filing  of  a  claim  on  public  land  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  right  to  any  minerals  it  may  contain. 

Mineral  Estate:  The  ownership  of  minerals,  including  rights 
necessary  for  access,  exploration,  development,  mining,  ore 
dressing,  and  transportation  operations. 

Mineral  Materials:  Materials  such  as  common  varieties  of 
sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumicite,  and  clay,  that  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  mining  or  leasing  laws  but  that  can  be 
acquired  under  the  Mineral  Materials  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended. 

Mineral  Withdrawal:  A  formal  order  that  withholds  federal 
lands  and  minerals  from  entry  under  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872  and  closes  the  area  to  mineral  location  (staking  min¬ 
ing  claims)  and  development. 

Minimize:  To  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of  an  operation  to 
the  lowest  practical  level. 

Mining  Claim:  A  parcel  of  land  that  a  miner  takes  and  holds 
for  mining  purposes,  having  acquired  the  right  of  posses¬ 
sion  by  complying  with  the  Mining  Law  and  local  laws  and 
rules.  A  single  mining  claim  may  contain  as  many  adjoin¬ 
ing  locations  as  the  locator  may  make  or  buy.  There  are 
four  categories  of  mining  claims:  lode,  placer,  millsite,  and 
tunnel  site. 
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Mining  District:  An  area,  usually  designated  by  name,  with 
described  or  understood  boundaries,  where  minerals  are 
found  and  mined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  miners,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 

Mitigation  Measures:  Methods  or  procedures  that  reduce 
or  lessen  the  impacts  of  an  action. 

Monitoring:  The  periodic  observation  and  orderly  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  1 )  changing  conditions  of  public  land  related 
to  management  actions  and  2)  the  effects  of  implementing 
decisions. 

Modification:  A  change  in  a  Plan  of  Operations  that  re¬ 
quires  some  level  of  review  by  BLM  because  it  exceeds 
what  was  described  in  the  approved  Plan  of  Operations. 

Modification  (oil  and  gas):  A  change  to  the  provision  of  a 
lease  stipulation  either  temporarily  or  for  the  term  of  the 
lease. 

Monitoring  Plan:  the  process  of  tracking  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  land  use  plan  decisions. 

Multiple  Use:  The  management  of  the  public  lands  and  their 
various  resource  values  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the  com¬ 
bination  that  will  best  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  American  people;  making  the  most  judicious  use  of  the 
lands  for  some  or  all  of  these  resources  or  related  services 
over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude  for 
periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs 
and  conditions;  the  use  of  some  lands  for  less  than  all  of  the 
resources;  a  combination  of  balanced  and  diverse  resource 
uses  that  takes  into  account  the  long  term  needs  of  future 
generations  for  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to,  recreation,  range,  timber,  miner¬ 
als,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and  natural  scenic,  scien¬ 
tific  and  historical  values;  and  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  various  resources  without  permanent 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  lands  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment  with  consideration  being  given  to  the 
relative  values  of  the  resources  and  not  necessarily  to  the 
combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest  economic 
return  or  greatest  unit  output. 

-N- 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards;  The  allowable 
concentrations  of  air  pollutants  in  the  ambient  (public  out¬ 
door)  air.  National  ambient  air  quality  standards  are  based 
on  the  air  quality  criteria  and  divided  into  primary  standards 
(allowing  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public 
health)  and  secondary  standards  (allowing  an  adequate  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public  welfare).  Welfare  is  de¬ 
fined  as  including  (but  not  limited  to)  effects  on  soils,  wa¬ 
ter,  crops,  vegetation,  human-made  materials,  animals,  wild¬ 
life,  weather,  visibility,  climate,  and  hazards  to  transporta¬ 


tion,  as  well  as  effects  on  economic  values  and  on  personal 
comfort  and  well-being. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969:  An 
Act  that  encourages  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment  and  promotes  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere 
and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  enriches  the 
understanding  or  the  ecological  systems  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  important  to  the  Nation,  and  establishes  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

National  Landscape  Conservation  System:  A  system  of 
Congressional,  Presidential,  or  other  designated  areas  man¬ 
aged  by  the  BLM,  the  components  of  which  include  Na¬ 
tional  Monuments,  National  Conservation  Areas,  Wilder¬ 
ness  Areas,  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv¬ 
ers,  National  Historic  Trails,  National  Scenic  Trails,  the 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area,  and  the  Headwaters 
Forest  Reserve. 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places:  A  register  of  districts, 
sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects,  significant  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  architecture,  archaeology  and  culture,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  “Historic  Preservation  Act”  of  1 966  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  A  system  of  na¬ 
tionally  designated  rivers  and  their  immediate  environments 
that  have  outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  and  other  similar  values  and  are 
preserved  in  a  free-flowing  condition.  The  system  consists 
of  three  types  of  streams:  (1)  recreation — rivers  or  sections 
of  rivers  that  are  readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad  and 
that  may  have  some  development  along  their  shorelines  and 
may  have  undergone  some  impoundments  or  diversion  in 
the  past,  (2)  scenic — rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  im¬ 
poundments  with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still  largely  un¬ 
developed  but  accessible  in  places  by  roads,  and  (3)  wild — 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impoundments  and  gen¬ 
erally  inaccessible  except  by  trails,  with  watersheds  or  shore¬ 
lines  essentially  primitive  and  waters  unpolluted. 

Neotropical  Migratory  Birds:  Birds  that  travel  to  Central 
America,  South  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  to  spend  the  winter  and  then  return  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  spring  to  breed.  These  birds 
include  almost  half  of  the  bird  species  that  breed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

No  Surface  Occupancy:  A  fluid  minerals  leasing  constraint 
that  prohibits  occupancy  or  disturbance  on  all  or  part  of  the 
lease  surface  to  protect  special  values  or  uses.  Lessees  may 
exploit  the  fluid  mineral  resources  under  the  leases  restricted 
by  this  constraint  through  use  of  directional  drilling  from 
sites  outside  the  area. 
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Non-metalliferous:  Non-metallic  minerals  such  as  fluorspar, 
asbestos,  and  mica. 

Notice:  The  notification  a  mining  operator  must  submit  to 
BLM  of  the  intention  to  begin  an  operation  that  will  disturb 
5  acres  or  less  a  year  within  a  mining  claim  or  project  area. 
The  intent  of  a  Notice  is  to  permit  operations  with  limited 
geographic  disturbance  to  begin  after  a  quick  review  for 
potential  resource  conflicts  and  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
federal  action.  A  Notice  requires  no  special  forms,  but  an 
operator  must  submit  specific  information.  BLM  must  com¬ 
plete  its  review  of  the  Notice  within  15  calendar  days  of  its 
receipt  unless  more  information  is  needed  to  determine  if 
the  operation  would  cause  unnecessary  or  undue  degrada¬ 
tion. 

Noxious  Weeds:  A  plant  species  designated  by  Federal  or 
State  law  as  generally  possessing  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics:  aggressive  and  difficult  to  manage; 
parasitic;  a  carrier  or  host  of  serious  insects  or  disease;  or 
nonnative,  new,  or  not  common  to  the  United  States. 

Nutrient  Cycling:  The  circulation  of  chemical  elements  such 
as  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  phosphorus  in  specific 
pathways  from  the  abiotic  (not  involving  or  produced  by 
organisms)  portions  of  the  environment  into  organic  sub¬ 
stances  in  plants  and  animals  and  then  back  into  abiotic 
forms. 

-O- 

Objective:  A  description  of  a  desired  condition  for  a  re¬ 
source.  Objectives  can  be  quantified  and  measured  and, 
where  possible,  have  established  time  frames  for  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Open:  Generally  denotes  that  an  area  is  available  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  use  or  uses.  Refer  to  specific  program  definitions 
found  in  law,  regulations,  or  policy  guidance  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  individual  programs. 

Obligate:  Essential,  necessary,  unable  to  exist  in  any  other 
state,  mode,  or  relationship. 

Off-Highway  Vehicle  (off-road  vehicle):  Any  motorized 
vehicle  capable  of,  or  designed  for,  travel  on  or  immedi¬ 
ately  over  land,  water,  or  other  natural  terrain,  excluding: 
( 1)  Any  nonamphibious  registered  motorboat;  (2)  Any  mili¬ 
tary,  fire,  emergency,  or  law  enforcement  vehicle  while 
being  used  for  emergency  purposes;  (3 )  Any  vehicle  whose 
use  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  authorized  officer,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  officially  approved;  (4)  Vehicles  in  official  use;  and 
(5)  Any  combat  or  combat  support  vehicle  when  used  in 
times  of  national  defense  emergencies. 

Old-growth:  Forested  stands  meeting,  or  with  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  meet,  the  following  criteria;  at  least  40  contiguous 


acres;  contain  mature  trees  with  at  least  15  trees  per  acre 
greater  than  20  inches  in  diameter;  a  multilayered  canopy 
with  two  or  more  age  classes:  contain  snags  and  down  woody 
material;  contains  understory  plants. 

Open  Areas  and  Trails:  Designated  areas  and  trails  where 
off-road  vehicles  may  be  operated,  subject  to  operating  regu¬ 
lations  and  vehicle  standards  or  an  area  where  all  ty  pes  of 
vehicle  use  is  permitted  at  all  times,  subject  to  standards. 

Open  Pit  Mining:  A  surface  mining  method  in  which  over- 
lying  rock  and  soil  are  removed  to  expose  an  ore  body,  which 
is  then  drilled,  blasted,  and  hauled  from  the  pit. 

Operator:  Any  person  who  has  taken  formal  responsibility 
for  the  operations  conducted  on  the  leased  lands. 

Ore:  A  mineral  deposit  of  high  enough  quality  to  be  mined 
at  a  profit. 

Outstanding:  1 .  Standing  out  among  others  of  its  kind;  con¬ 
spicuous;  prominent;  2.  superior  to  others  of  its  kind:  dis¬ 
tinguished;  excellent. 

Outstandingly  Remarkable  (River)  Values:  Values  among 
those  listed  in  Section  1(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  are  “scenic,  recreational,  geological,  fish  and  wildlife, 
historical,  cultural,  or  other  similar  values. . . .”  Other  simi¬ 
lar  values  which  may  be  considered  include  botanical,  hy¬ 
drological,  paleontological,  or  scientific.  Professional  judg¬ 
ment  is  used  to  determine  whether  values  exist  to  an  out¬ 
standingly  remarkable  degree. 

Overstory:  The  layer  of  foliage  in  a  forest  canopy. 

-P- 

Paleontological  Resources  (Fossils):  The  physical  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  soils  and  sedimentary 
rock  formations.  Paleontological  resources  are  important 
for  understanding  past  environments,  environmental  change, 
and  the  evolution  of  life. 

Paleontology:  A  science  dealing  w  ith  the  life  forms  of  past 
geological  periods  as  known  from  fossil  remains. 

Parent  Material  (Soil):  The  unconsolidated  more  or  less 
chemically  weathered  mineral  or  organic  matter  from  which 
the  upper  level  of  the  soil  profile  has  developed. 

Patent:  The  instrument  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
conveys  title  to  the  public  lands. 

Perennial  Stream:  A  stream  that  flows  continuously  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Permitted  Use:  The  forage  allocated  by,  or  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of,  an  applicable  land  use  plan  for  livestock  grazing  in 
an  allotment  under  a  permit  or  lease.  Expressed  in  AUMs. 

Permittee:  Holder  of  a  valid  permit  that  authorizes  certain 
uses  of  the  public  lands  (e.g.,  for  grazing). 

Petroglyph:  A  figure,  design,  or  indentation  carved,  abraded, 
or  pecked  into  a  rock. 

pH:  A  measure  of  acidity  or  hydrogen  ion  activity.  Neutral 
is  pH  7.0.  All  values  below  7.0  are  acidic,  and  all  values 
above  7.0  are  alkaline. 

Pictograph:  A  figure  or  design  painted  onto  a  rock. 

Placer:  An  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  containing 
valuable  minerals  such  as  gold. 

Placer  Deposit:  A  mass  of  gravel,  sand,  or  similar  material 
resulting  from  the  crumbling  and  erosion  of  solid  rocks  con¬ 
taining  particles  of  gold  or  other  valuable  minerals  that  have 
been  derived  from  rocks  or  veins. 

Placer  Mining:  A  method  of  mining  in  which  the  overbur¬ 
den  is  removed  to  expose  gold-bearing  gravel  deposits  be¬ 
neath.  The  gravel  is  then  sluiced  to  separate  the  gold. 

Plan:  A  document  that  contains  a  set  of  comprehensive, 
long  range  decisions  concerning  the  use  and  management 
of  Bureau  administered  resources  in  a  specific  geographic 
area. 

Planning  Area:  A  geographical  area  for  which  land  use  and 
resource  management  plans  are  developed  and  maintained. 

Planning  Criteria:  The  standards,  rules,  and  other  factors 
developed  by  managers  and  interdisciplinary  teams  for  their 
use  in  forming  judgments  about  decision  making,  analysis, 
and  data  collection  during  planning.  Planning  criteria 
streamline  and  simplify  the  resource  management  planning 
actions. 

Planning  Decision  (land  use  plan  decision):  establishes 
desired  outcomes  and  actions  needed  to  achieve  them.  De¬ 
cisions  are  reached  using  the  BLM  planning  process.  When 
they  are  presented  to  the  public  as  proposed  decisions,  they 
can  be  protested  to  the  BLM  Director.  They  are  not  appeal- 
able  to  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals. 

Pleistocene  Megafauna:  Large  mammals  that  inhabited 
North  America  before  the  end  of  the  last  glaciation  and  that 
became  extinct.  Such  animals  include  the  mammoth,  mast¬ 
odon,  camel,  giant  slot.  Bison  antiquus,  and  Bison 
occidentalis. 


Population:  Within  a  species,  a  distinct  group  of  individu¬ 
als  that  tend  to  mate  only  with  members  of  the  group.  Be¬ 
cause  of  generations  of  inbreeding,  members  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  tend  to  have  similar  genetic  characteristics. 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation:  The  vegetation  that  would 
become  established  if  all  successional  sequences  were  com¬ 
pleted  without  interferences  by  man  under  the  present  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions. 

Precambrian:  Pertaining  to  the  earliest  era  of  geological 
history,  extending  from  4.5  billion  to  540  million  years  ago 
and  encompassing  7/8  of  the  earth’s  history.  Just  before  the 
end  of  the  Precambrian,  complex  multicellular  organisms, 
including  animals,  evolved. 

Precious  Metal:  A  general  term  for  gold,  silver,  or  any  of 
the  minerals  of  the  platinum  group. 

Pre-commercial  thinning:  A  thinning  that  does  not  yield 
trees  of  commercial  value,  usually  designed  to  reduce  stock¬ 
ing  in  order  to  concentrate  growth  on  the  more  desirable 
trees. 

Prehistoric:  Refers  to  the  period  wherein  Native  American 
cultural  activities  took  place  which  were  not  yet  influenced 
by  contact  with  historic  nonnative  culture(s). 

Prescribed  Fire:  The  introduction  of  fire  to  an  area  under 
regulated  conditions  for  specific  management  purposes. 

Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration:  A  regulatory  pro¬ 
gram  based  not  on  the  absolute  levels  of  pollution  allow¬ 
able  in  the  atmosphere  but  on  the  amount  by  which  a  le¬ 
gally  defined  baseline  condition  will  be  allowed  to  deterio¬ 
rate  in  a  given  area.  Under  this  program,  geographic  areas 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  allowing  different  in¬ 
creases  in  nitrogen  dioxide,  particulate  matter,  and  sulfur 
dioxide  concentrations. 

Prey  Base:  Populations  and  types  of  prey  species  available 
to  predators. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation:  Non-motorized,  non- 
mechanized  and  undeveloped  types  of  recreational  activi¬ 
ties. 

Project  Plan:  Detailed  survey  and  design  plan. 

Project  Area:  The  area  of  land  upon  which  an  operator  con¬ 
ducts  mining  operations,  including  the  area  needed  for  build¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  of  roads,  transmission  lines,  pipelines, 
or  other  means  of  access. 

Protest:  Application  for  review  by  a  higher  administrative 
level. 
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Public  Land:  Land  or  interest  in  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  BLM,  except  lands  located  on  the  Outer  Conti¬ 
nental  Shelf,  and  land  held  for  the  benefit  of  Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos. 

-Q- 

Quarry:  An  open  or  surface  working,  usually  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  stone,  slate,  limestone,  etc. 

Quarry  Site:  Place  where  minerals  occur  which  were  a 
source  of  raw  material  for  prehistoric/historic  industries. 

-R- 

Rangeland:  Land  used  for  grazing  by  livestock  and  big  game 
animals  on  which  vegetation  is  dominated  by  grasses,  grass¬ 
like  plants,  forbs,  or  shrubs. 

Raptor:  Bird  of  prey  with  sharp  talons  and  strongly  curved 
beaks  such  as  hawks,  owls,  vultures,  and  eagles. 

Reasonably  Foreseeable  Development  Scenario:  The  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  type  and  amount  of  oil  and  gas  activity  that 
would  occur  in  a  given  area.  The  prediction  is  based  on  geo¬ 
logic  factors,  past  history  of  drilling,  projected  demand  for 
oil  and  gas,  and  industry  interest. 

Reclamation:  The  process  of  converting  disturbed  land  to 
its  former  use  or  other  productive  uses. 

Record  of  Decision:  A  document  signed  by  a  responsible 
official  recording  a  decision  that  was  preceded  by  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  an  environmental  impact  statement. 

Relict:  A  remnant  or  fragment  of  the  vegetation  of  an  area 
that  remains  from  a  former  period  when  the  vegetation  was 
more  widely  distributed. 

Reserves  (mineral):  Known  mineral  deposits  that  are  re¬ 
coverable  under  present  conditions  but  are  as  yet  undevel¬ 
oped. 

Reservoir  (oil  and  gas):  A  naturally  occurring,  underground 
container  of  oil  and  gas,  usually  formed  by  deformation  of 
strata  and  changes  in  porosity. 

Resource  Advisory  Council:  A  council  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  advice  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  BLM  management. 

Resource  Management  Plan:  A  land  use  plan  as  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  which 
establishes,  for  a  given  area  of  land,  land-use  allocations, 
coordination  guidelines  for  multiple-use,  objectives  and 
actions  to  be  achieved. 


Resource  Reserve  Allotment:  A  unit  of  public  land  that  will 
not  have  term  grazing  permits  issued.  Such  an  allotment 
would  only  be  grazed  on  a  temporary  nonrenewable  basis. 
The  use  of  these  allotments  would  be  to  provide  temporary 
grazing  to  rest  other  areas  following  wildfire,  habitat  treat¬ 
ments,  or  to  allow  for  more  rapid  attainment  of  rangeland 
health.  The  allotment  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  man¬ 
aged  as  a  discrete  unit.  Resource  Reserve  Allotments  should 
be  distributed  throughout  the  planning  area. 

Retort:  A  vessel  used  for  the  distillation  of  volatile  materi¬ 
als. 

Revision:  The  process  of  completely  rewriting  the  land  use 
plan  due  to  changes  in  the  planning  area  affecting  major 
portions  of  the  plan  or  the  entire  plan. 

Right-of-way:  A  permit  or  an  easement  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  public  lands  for  certain  specified  purposes,  com¬ 
monly  for  pipelines,  roads,  telephone  lines,  electric  lines, 
reservoirs,  etc.;  also,  the  lands  covered  by  such  an  ease¬ 
ment  or  permit. 

Right-of-way  Corridor:  A  parcel  of  land  that  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  law,  Secretarial  order,  through  a  land  use  plan  or 
by  other  management  decision  as  being  the  preferred  loca¬ 
tion  for  existing  and  future  right-of-way  grants  and  suitable 
to  accommodate  one  type  of  right-of-way  or  one  or  more 
rights-of-way  which  are  similar,  identical  or  compatible. 

Riparian  Area:  A  form  of  wetland  transition  between  per¬ 
manently  saturated  wetlands  and  upland  areas.  Riparian 
areas  exhibit  vegetation  or  physical  characteristics  that  re¬ 
flect  the  influence  of  permanent  surface  or  subsurface  wa¬ 
ter.  Typical  riparian  areas  include  lands  along,  adjacent  to, 
or  contiguous  with  perennially  and  intermittently  flowing 
rivers  and  streams,  glacial  potholes,  and  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  reservoirs  with  stable  water  levels.  Excluded  are  ephem¬ 
eral  streams  or  washes  that  lack  vegetation  and  dependent 
on  free  water  in  the  soil. 

River  Designation:  The  process  whereby  rivers  are  added 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  by  an  act  of 
Congress  or  by  administrative  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  regard  to  state-designated  rivers  under  Sec¬ 
tion  2(a)(ii)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Roadless:  Refers  to  the  absence  of  roads  which  have  been 
improved  and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to  insure 
relatively  regular  and  continuous  use.  A  way  maintained 
solely  by  the  passage  of  vehicles  does  not  constitute  a  road. 

Rock  Art:  Petroglyphs  or  pictographs. 

Runoff:  The  water  that  flows  on  the  land  surface  from  an 
area  in  response  to  rainfall  or  snowmelt. 
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Saleable  Minerals:  Common  variety  minerals  on  the  public 
lands,  such  as  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  used  mainly  for 
construction  and  are  disposed  of  by  sales  or  special  permits 
to  local  governments. 

Saline:  Containing  high  concentrations  of  salt. 

Salmonid:  Any  fish  of  the  Salmonidae  family,  including 
salmon  and  trout. 

Scale:  Refers  to  the  geographic  area  and  data  resolution 
under  examination  in  an  assessment  or  planning  effort. 

Scenic  Quality:  The  degree  of  harmony,  contrast  and  vari¬ 
ety  within  a  landscape. 

Scenic  River:  A  river  or  section  of  a  river  that  is  free  of 
impoundments  and  whose  shorelines  are  largely  undevel¬ 
oped  but  accessible  in  places  by  roads. 

Scoping:  The  process  of  identifying  the  range  of  issues, 
management  concerns,  preliminary  alternatives,  and  other 
components  of  an  environmental  impact  statement  or  land- 
use  planning  document.  It  involves  both  internal  and  public 
viewpoints. 

Seasonal  Restriction:  A  fluid  minerals  leasing  constraint 
that  prohibits  surface  use  during  specified  time  periods  to 
protect  identified  resource  values.  The  constraint  does  not 
apply  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  production  fa¬ 
cilities  unless  analysis  demonstrates  that  such  constraints 
are  needed  and  that  less  stringent,  project-  specific  con¬ 
straints  would  be  insufficient. 

Section  7  Consultation:  The  requirement  of  Section  7  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  that  all  federal  agencies  con¬ 
sult  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  if  a  proposed  action  might  affect  a 
federally  listed  species  or  its  critical  habitat. 

Section  106  Compliance:  The  requirement  of  Section  106 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  that  any  project 
funded,  licensed,  permitted,  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  reviewed  for  impacts  to  significant  historic  prop¬ 
erties  and  that  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  be  allowed 
to  comment  on  a  project. 

Sediment  Yield:  The  amount  of  sediment  produced  in  a 
watershed,  expressed  in  tons,  acre  feet,  or  cubic  yards,  of 
sediment  per  unit  of  drainage  area  per  year. 

Sediment:  Soil,  rock  particles  and  organic  or  other  debris 
carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  wind,  water  or  gravity. 


Sedimentary  Rock:  Rock  resulting  from  consolidation  of 
loose  sediment  that  has  accumulated  in  layers. 

Sedimentation:  The  process  or  action  of  depositing  sedi¬ 
ment. 

Segregation:  Any  act  such  as  a  withdrawal  or  exchange 
that  suspends  the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Sensitive  Species:  All  species  that  are  under  status  review, 
have  small  or  declining  populations,  live  in  unique  habitats, 
or  need  special  management.  Sensitive  species  include 
threatened,  endangered,  and  proposed  species  as  classified 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  National  Marine  Fish¬ 
eries  Service. 

Serai:  Pertaining  to  the  successional  stages  of  biotic  com¬ 
munities. 

Shaft:  A  vertical  or  inclined  opening  to  an  underground 
mine. 

Shrub:  A  low,  woody  plant,  usually  with  several  stems,  that 
may  provide  food  and/or  cover  for  animals. 

Significant:  An  effect  that  is  analyzed  in  the  context  of  the 
proposed  action  to  determine  the  degree  or  magnitude  of 
importance  of  the  effect,  either  beneficial  or  adverse.  The 
degree  of  significance  can  be  related  to  other  actions  with 
individually  insignificant  but  cumulatively  significant  im¬ 
pacts. 

Slash:  The  branches,  bark,  tops,  cull  logs  and  broken  or 
uprooted  trees  left  on  the  ground  after  logging. 

Slope:  The  degree  of  deviation  of  a  surface  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal. 

Sluiced:  Refers  to  a  mining  method  that  uses  a  long,  in¬ 
clined  trough  or  launder  containing  in  its  bottom,  riffles  that 
provide  a  lodging  place  for  heavy  minerals  in  ore  concen¬ 
tration.  The  material  to  be  concentrated  is  carried  down 
through  the  sluices  on  a  current  of  water.  Sluice  boxes  are 
widely  used  in  placer  operations  for  concentrating  such 
minerals  as  gold  and  platinum  from  stream  gravels. 

Social  Science:  The  study  of  society  and  of  individual  rela¬ 
tionships  in  and  to  society,  generally  including  one  or  more 
of  the  academic  disciplines  of  sociology,  economics,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  geography,  history,  anthropology,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy. 

Soil  Productivity:  The  capacity  of  a  soil  to  produce  a  plant 
or  sequence  of  plants  under  a  system  of  management. 

Soil  Texture:  The  relative  proportions  of  the  three  size 
groups  of  soil  grains  (sand,  silt,  and  clay)  in  a  mass  of  soil. 
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Solitude:  ( 1 )  the  state  of  being  alone  or  remote  from  others; 
isolation;  (2)  a  lonely  or  secluded  place. 

Source  Water  Delineation  and  Assessment  Reports:  Major 
component  of  the  Montana  Source  Water  Protection  Plan 
defining  Source  Water  Protection  Areas.  The  reports  attempt 
to  delineate  an  inventory  zone  whose  size  and  areal  extent 
are  determined  by  the  type  of  water  source,  susceptibility  to 
contamination,  and  characteristics  of  the  aquifer,  including 
flow  characteristics  of  the  groundwater. 

Source  Water  Protection  Plan:  A  management  plan,  usually 
developed  by  local  communities,  that  addresses  public  wa¬ 
ter  system  concerns  based  on  information  contained  within 
Source  Water  Delineation  and  Assessment  Reports. 

Spawning  Gravels:  Stream-bottom  gravels  where  fish  de¬ 
posit  and  fertilize  their  eggs.  The  covering  of  these  gravels 
with  silt  can  block  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  eggs  or  serve 
as  a  cementing  agent  to  prevent  fry  from  emerging. 

Special  Recreation  Management  Area:  Areas  which  require 
explicit  recreation  management  to  achieve  recreation  ob¬ 
jectives  and  provide  specific  recreation  opportunities. 

Special  Status  Species:  Includes  proposed  species,  listed 
species,  and  candidate  species  under  the  ESA;  State-listed 
species;  and  BLM  State  Director-designated  sensitive  spe¬ 
cies  (see  BLM  Manual  6840  -  Special  Status  Species  Policy). 

Species  Diversity:  The  number,  different  kinds  of,  and  rela¬ 
tive  abundances  of  species  present  in  a  given  area. 

Standard:  A  description  of  the  physical  and  biological  con¬ 
ditions  or  degree  of  function  required  for  healthy,  sustain¬ 
able  lands  (e.g.,  land  health  standards). 

Stipulations:  Requirements  that  are  part  of  the  terms  of  a 
mineral  lease.  Some  stipulations  are  standard  on  all  Federal 
leases.  Other  stipulations  may  be  applied  to  the  lease  at  the 
discretion  of  the  surface  management  agency  to  protect  valu¬ 
able  surface  resources  and  uses. 

Strategic  Plan:  A  plan  that  establishes  the  overall  direction 
for  the  BLM.  This  plan  is  guided  by  the  requirements  of 
the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993,  cov¬ 
ers  a  5-year  period,  and  is  updated  every  3  years.  It  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  FLPMA  and  other  laws  affecting  the  public 
lands. 

Stratigraphy:  The  arrangement  of  strata,  especially  as  to 
geographic  position  and  chronologic  order  of  sequence. 

Stream  Reach:  A  specified  length  of  a  stream  or  channel. 

Structure  (Stream  Channel):  Any  object,  usually  large,  in  a 
stream  channel  that  controls  water  movement. 


Structure  (of  forest  vegetation):  The  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  distribution  of  plants  in  a  stand,  including  height,  diam¬ 
eter,  crown  layers,  and  stems  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous 
understory,  snags  and  coarse  woody  debris. 

Substrate:  The  mineral  or  organic  material  that  forms  the 
bed  of  a  stream;  the  base  upon  which  an  organism  lives;  the 
surface  on  which  a  plant  or  animal  grows  or  is  attached. 

Substrate  Embeddedness:  An  estimate  of  the  surface  area 

of  the  large  substrate  types  that  are 

covered  with  fine  substrate  particles  (<  2mm  diameter). 

Sustainability:  The  ability  of  an  ecosystem  to  maintain  eco¬ 
logical  processes  and  functions,  biological  diversity,  and 
productivity  over  time. 

Sustained  Yield:  Maintenance  of  an  annual  or  regular  peri¬ 
odic  output  of  a  renewable  resource  from  public  land  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  multiple  use. 

-T- 

Tailings:  The  waste  matter  from  ore  after  the  extraction  of 
economically  recoverable  metals  and  minerals. 

Take:  As  defined  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  “to  ha¬ 
rass,  harm,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,  capture,  or  col¬ 
lect,  or  attempt  to  engage  in  any  such  conduct.” 

Terms  and  Conditions:  Measures  contained  in  livestock  graz¬ 
ing  permits  and  leases,  which  are  determined  by  the  autho¬ 
rized  officer  to  be  appropriate  to  achieve  management  and 
resource  condition  objectives  for  the  public  lands  and  other 
lands  administered  by  the  BLM,  and  to  ensure  conform¬ 
ance  with  Fundamentals  of  rangeland  health  and  Standards 
and  guidelines  for  grazing  administration. 

Terrestrial  Species:  Ground-dwelling  plants  and  animals. 

Thermal  Cover:  Vegetation  or  topography  that  prevents 
radiational  heat  loss,  reduces  wind  chill  during  cold  weather, 
and  intercepts  solar  radiation  during  warm  weather. 

Threatened  Species:  Any  plant  or  animal  species  defined 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as  likely  to  become  en¬ 
dangered  within  the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  its  range;  listings  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Thrust  Fault:  A  reverse  fault  that  is  characterized  by  a  low 
angle  of  inclination  with  reference  to  a  horizontal  plane. 

Timber  Database:  Commercial  forestland  judged  to  be  en¬ 
vironmentally  and  economically  suitable  and  available  for 
the  continuous  production  of  timber;  the  land  from  which 
the  allowable  cut  is  calculated  and  harvested. 
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Tools:  Something  that  helps  to  accomplish  the  stated  goal 
or  action  for  a  resource/resource  use  or  program.  Tools  in¬ 
clude:  timing,  duration  of  grazing,  forage  utilization,  graz¬ 
ing  rotation,  deferment  of  grazing,  stubble  height,  bank  al¬ 
teration,  and  structural  features. 

Total  Maximum  Daily  Load:  An  estimate  of  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  pollutants  (from  all  sources:  point,  nonpoint,  and 
natural)  that  may  be  allowed  into  waters  without  exceeding 
applicable  water  quality  criteria. 

Traditional  Lifeway  Values:  Values  that  are  important  for 
maintaining  a  group’s  traditional  system  of  religious  belief, 
cultural  practice,  or  social  interaction.  A  group’s  shared  tra¬ 
ditional  lifeway  values  are  abstract,  nonmaterial,  ascribed 
ideas  that  cannot  be  discovered  except  through  discussions 
with  members  of  the  group.  These  values  may  or  may  not 
be  closely  associated  with  definite  locations.  Traditional 
lifeway  values  sometimes  imbue  cultural  resources  with  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  can  be  identified  through  consultation  and 
considered  through  public  participation  during  planning  and 
environmental  review.  The  BLM  does  not  manage  people’s 
values,  beliefs,  or  social  systems. 

Tundra:  Treeless  arctic  and  alpine  areas  where  cover  may 
consist  of  bare  ground,  grasses,  sedges,  forbs,  dwarf  shrubs, 
mosses,  or  lichens. 

-U- 

Ungulates:  Hoofed  animals,  including  ruminants  but  also 
horses,  tapirs,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  swine. 

Uplands:  Lands  at  higher  elevations  than  alluvial  plains  or 
low  stream  terraces;  all  lands  outside  the  riparian-wetland 
and  aquatic  zones. 

User  Day:  Any  calendar  day,  or  portion  thereof,  for  each 
individual  accompanied  or  serviced  by  an  operator  or  per¬ 
mittee  on  the  public  lands  or  related  waters;  synonymous 
with  passenger  day  or  participant  day. 

Utilization  (rangeland):  The  proportion  of  the  current  year’s 
forage  production  that  is  consumed  or  destroyed  by  grazing 
animals.  Utilization  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage. 

-V- 

Valid  Existing  Rights:  Locatable  mineral  development  rights 
that  existed  when  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  was  enacted  on  October  21,  1976.  Some  areas  are  seg¬ 
regated  from  entry  and  location  under  the  Mining  Law  to 
protect  certain  values  or  allow  certain  uses.  Mining  claims 
that  existed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  segregation  may 
still  be  valid  if  they  can  meet  the  test  of  discovery  of  a  valu¬ 
able  mineral  required  under  the  Mining  Law.  Determining 
the  validity  of  mining  claims  located  in  segregated  lands 


requires  BLM  to  conduct  a  validity  examination  and  is  called 
a  “valid  existing  rights”  determination. 

Vegetation  Community:  An  assemblage  of  plant  popula¬ 
tions  in  a  common  spatial  arrangement. 

Vegetation  Manipulation:  Alteration  of  vegetation  by  us¬ 
ing  fire,  plowing,  or  other  means. 

Vegetation  Type:  A  plant  community  with  distinguishable 
characteristics  described  by  the  dominant  vegetation  present. 

Vein:  A  well-defined,  typically  tabular  zone  or  belt  of  min¬ 
eral-bearing  rock  confined  between  nonmineralized  rock. 

Viable:  Capable  of  sustaining  a  healthy  and  reproducing 
population  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Visual  Resources:  The  visible  physical  features  of  a  land¬ 
scape  (topography,  water,  vegetation,  animals,  structures, 
and  other  features)  that  constitute  the  scenery  of  an  area. 

-W- 

Waiver  (oil  and  gas):  A  permanent  exemption  to  a  lease 
stipulation. 

Waste  Rock:  Barren  rock  at  a  mine  or  material  that  is  too 
low  in  grade  to  be  of  economic  value. 

Water  Quality:  The  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  char¬ 
acteristics  of  water  with  respect  to  its  suitability  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  use. 

Water  Quality  Restoration  Plans:  A  comprehensive  plan 
developed  in  conjunction  with  MTDEQ,  local  watershed 
groups,  and  numerous  agencies  and  entities  to  address  and 
establish  water  quality  goals.  Total  Maximum  Daily  Loads, 
restoration  strategies,  and  monitoring. 

Water  Table:  The  surface  in  a  groundwater  body  where  the 
water  pressure  is  atmospheric.  It  is  the  level  at  which  water 
stands  in  a  well  that  penetrates  the  water  body  just  far  enough 
to  hold  standing  water. 

Watershed:  A  geomorphic  area  of  land  and  water  within  the 
confines  of  a  drainage  divide.  The  total  area  above  a  given 
point  on  a  stream  that  contributes  flow  at  that  point. 

Wetlands:  Areas  that  are  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface 
or  ground  water  often  and  long  enough  to  support  and  un¬ 
der  normal  circumstances  do  support  a  prevalence  of  veg¬ 
etation  typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated  soil  conditions. 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros:  All  unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses  and  burros  using  public  lands  as  all  or  part  of  their 
habitat. 
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Wild,  Scenic  or  Recreational  River:  The  three  classes  of 
what  is  traditionally  referred  to  as  a  “Wild  and  Scenic  River.” 
Designated  river  segments  are  classified  as  wild,  scenic  and/ 
or  recreational,  but  the  segments  cannot  overlap. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Study  River:  Rivers  identified  in  Section 
5  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  for  study  as  potential 
additions  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
The  rivers  shall  be  studied  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
4  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Wilderness  Characteristics:  Key  characteristics  of  a  wil¬ 
derness  listed  in  section  2(c)  of  the  “Wilderness  Act”  of  1964 
and  used  by  BLM  in  its  wilderness  inventory.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  include  size,  naturalness,  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  solitude,  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive  and 
unconfined  type  of  recreation,  and  special  features. 

Wilderness  Study  Area:  A  designation  made  through  the  land 
use  planning  process  of  a  roadless  area  found  to  have  wil¬ 
derness  characteristics  as  described  in  Section  2  (c)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Wilderness:  A  congressionally  designated  area  of  undevel¬ 
oped  federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character  and  influ¬ 
ence,  without  permanent  improvements  or  human  habita¬ 
tion,  that  is  protected  and  managed  to  preserve  its  natural 
conditions  and  that  (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been  af¬ 
fected  mainly  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  human  imprints 
substantially  unnoticeable;  (2)  has  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recre¬ 
ation;  (3)  has  at  least  5,000  acres  or  is  large  enough  to  make 
practical  its  preservation  and  use  in  an  unimpaired  condi¬ 
tion;  and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  historic  value. 


Wildfire:  Any  unwanted  wildland  fire. 

Wildland  Fire  Situation  Analysis:  A  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  that  evaluates  alternative  management  strategies  against 
selected  safety,  environmental,  social,  economical,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  resource  management  objectives  as  selection  crite¬ 
ria. 

Wild  River:  Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free 
of  impoundments  and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially  primitive  and  wa¬ 
ters  unpolluted.  These  represent  vestiges  of  primitive 
America. 

Wildcat,  or  Exploration,  Well:  A  well  drilled  in  the  area 
where  there  is  no  oil  or  gas  production. 

Wildland  Fire:  Any  nonstructure  fire,  other  than  prescribed 
fire,  that  occurs  in  the  wildland. 

Winter  Range:  Range  that  is  grazed  during  winter. 

Withdrawal:  An  action  that  restricts  the  use  of  public  lands 
by  removing  them  from  the  operation  of  some  or  all  of  the 
public  land  or  mining  laws. 

Woodland:  A  forest  community  occupied  primarily  by  non¬ 
commercial  species  such  as  juniper,  mountain  mahogany, 
or  quaking  aspen  groves;  all  western  juniper  forest  lands 
are  classified  as  woodlands,  since  juniper  is  classified  as  a 
noncommercial  species. 
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